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EAUTIFUL  American  women  know  the 
"Comb-Dip"  bottle.  Now  for  TEN  CENTS  milady  gets  the  original  Dr.  Ellis' 
Special  "Quick-Dry"  Waveset  in  the  improved  package. 


DR.  ELLIS'  WAVESET  will  not  discolor  any  shade  of  hair  .  .  .  makes 
hair  lovely  and  keeps  it  so  .  .  .  imparts  the  luster  of  a  lemon  rinse  . . . 
makes  waves  last  longer. 

So  easy  to  apply.  Just  "Dip  Comb  in  Bottle."  Set  the  wave  with  fingers 
or  comb  .  .  .  dries  quickly  .  .  .  then  comb  out  the  waves.  Note  beautiful 
sheen  and  illusive  loveliness  of  the  hair  .  .  .  subtle  charm  and  lingering 
elegance  .  .  .  Dr.  Ellis'  Waveset  leaves  no  powder. 

The  original  Waveset  is  now  in  the  improved  finger-grip  . . .  "COMB- 
DIP"  bottle..  .  more  convenient  than  ever.  Use  Dr.  Ellis'  beauty  aids. .  .you  will 
then  know  why  millions  of  women  demand  these  marvelous  aids  for  beauty. 

10?  *  •  •  On  Sale  Everywhere  * . .  10? 


or 


very 
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DR.  ELLIS'  PRODUCTS 

Dr.  Ellis'  Waveset  Powder— For  Finger  Waving  and  Resetting 
Permanents.  Imparts  the  luster  of  a  Lemon  Rinse.  Will  not  sour. 
Makes  one  quart  heavy  fluid 

Dr.  Ellis'  Shampoo— Lemon  Oil  Concentrate  Makes  Beautiful  Lus- 
trous Hair 

Dr.  Ellis'  Balm— Superior  Original   Balm  Makes  Skin  Smooth 

Dr.  Ellis'  Special  "Quick-Dry"  Concentrate  Waveset  Makes  One 
Quart  Heavy  Waving  Fluid  Quickly 


Dr.  Ellii'  FEI  Toothpaste 

Combined  with  Milk  of  Ma: 


A  Scientifically  Prepared  Dentifrice 

k  of  Magnesia.  Cleanses  Teeth— Keeps  Mouth 

and  Gums  Healthy -Very  Refreshing.  EXTRA  LARGE  TUBE. 
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»his  girl  keeps  her  finger-tips  re- 
splendently  manicured.  People 
comment  on  it.  They  do  not  com- 
ment upon  her  dingy  teeth,  of  course — 
but  they  notice  them ! 

Examine  your  own  teeth — and  gums. 

If  your  gums  are  flabby,  and  bleed 

<"i  easily — if  you  find  "pink"  upon  your 

N^-  toothbrush — the  attractiveness  of  your 

smile  is  in  danger. 


I  PAN  A 


For  not  only  may  "pink  tooth  brush" 
lead  to  gingivitis  and  Vincent's  dis- 
ease and  other  serious  gum  troubles, 
but  it  may  spoil  the  brightness  of  your 
teeth — and  even  spell  danger  for  your 
teeth. 

Ipana  and  Massage 

Dejeat  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

To  have  firm,  healthy  gums  and  good- 
looking,  bright  teeth,  do  this: 

Clean  your  teeth  with  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste.  And  each  time,  put  a  little  extra 


Ipana  on  your  tooth  brush  or  finger-tip 
and  massage  it  gently  into  your  slug- 
gish, tender  gums. 

Today's  foods  are  too  soft  and 
creamy  to  give  proper  stimulation  to 
your  gums.  But  the  massage  with  Ipana 
corrects  this. 

Get  a  full-size  tube  of  Ipana  today. 
Follow  the  Ipana  method,  and  very 
soon  you'll  have  brighter,  whiter  teeth. 
Within  a  month  your  gums  will  be 
firmer.  "Pink  tooth  brush"  will  dis- 
appear. 

BRISTOL-MYERS  CO.,  Dept.Y-73 

73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 
PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  three-cent  stamp  to  cover  partly 
the  cost  ofpacking  and  mailing. 


Name. 
Street 
City. . . 


.State. 


A  Good  Tooth  Paste,  Like  a  Good  Dentist,  Is  Never  a  Luxury 
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By 


HELLO  Hollywood!  Hello 
everybody!  Since  I  wrote 
to  you  last  month,  some- 
thing has  happened  to 
change  my  whole  outlook  on  life. 
The  Associated  Press,  high  priest 
among  American  newspaper  ser- 
vices, announced  that  one  hundred 
and  seven  Hollywood  beauties  said 
that  their  ideal  man  would  be  five 
feet  eleven  inches  tall,  would  weigh 
178  pounds  and  have  wavy  brown 
hair. 

Well,  my  hair  isn't  quite  wavy 
brown  but  the  whole  darned  tout 
ensemble  is  near  enough  to  make 
your  Hollywood  wanderer  wonder 
whether  he'll  have  time  for  this 
job  next  month. 

I'm  certainly  not  handsome,  girls 
.  .  .  but  if  that's  what  you  want, 
well,  I  just  happen  to  have  it.  My 
telephone  number  is  .  .  . 

(If  the  editor  deletes  this,  I  dare 
him  to  let  the  brackets  stand  .  .  . 
Girls!  If  you're  on  the  level  about 
your  ideal,  you'll  find  me  without 
any  telephone  number.) 

•yAS  you  dere,  Sharlie?" 

*  I  wonder  how  Sliai'lie  is 
going  to  enjoy  the  Bai-on's  sojourn 
in  Hollywood.  If  the  Baron  does 
as  well  as  other  visitors  I've  met 
who  have  come  to  the  Movie  City, 
it'll  take  about  twelve  years  of 
radio  broadcasting  to  bring  him 
up  to  date  again. 

How  the  boys  do  have  good  times 
in  Hollywood! 

But  this  isn't  what  I'm  being 
assigned  to  do.  (Author's  note: 
Yes,  I  get  paid  for  this.) 

The  Baron  Munchausen — Jack 
Pearl  to  those  who  remember  him 
that  way — is  coming  out  to  the 
coast  to  make  a  motion  picture. 


Photo  i,i/  Wide  World 

Gloria's  back  in  Hollywood  after  the 
longest  absence  from  the  movie  capital  since 
beginning  her  film  career.  And  with  her. 
Husband  Michael  Farmer.  After  his  excur- 
sion into  pictures  in  Gloria's  "Perfect  Under- 
standing," Michael  is  regarded  as  havinq 
real  ambitions   to   be   an   actor. 


What  a  picture  it  would  be  if 
he'd  talk  about  Hollywood  the 
way  that  he  does  about  other 
things.  Wouldn't  you  love  to  hear 
Hollywood  exaggerated?  The  boys, 
who  are  supposed  to  know,  tell  me 
that  this  isn't  possible. 

Wonder  if  you  realize  hoiu 
very  difficult  it  is  to  be  dig- 
nified?  .    .    . 

The  final  title  on  the  new 
Ramon  Novarro  picture  is 
"The  Barbarian."  It  used  to 
be  "Man  on  the  Nile."  What 
a  title  to  choose  after  all 
that  the  English  have  done  in 
Egypt.  I  suppose  that  sex- 
appeal  is  something  that  the 
British  can't  colonize.  I'll  have 
to  ask  Boris  Karloff  about 
that! 


For  details  of  the  "Holly- 
wood   Day  by   Day"   pen- 
name  award,   please  turn 
to  page  95 


All  of  the  latest  and  most  intimate  gossip  of  the  movie 
colony,  written  by  a  famous  author  who  pals  with  the  stars 


I'hutu  by  Wide  World 

Jean's  happy,  with  a  new  M-G-M  contract 
and  many  stirring  roles  ahead  of  her.  New 
contracts,  too,  for  Lionel  and  John  Barry- 
more,  Ramon  Novarro,  Joan  Crawford. 
Johnny  Weissmuller,  Frank  Morgan,  Mae 
Clarke  and  Stu  Erwin.  .  .  .  This  photograph 
shows  Jean  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Marino 
Bello;  and  Jean's  wearing  flannels  instead 
of    one    of    her    innumerable     paiama     suits. 
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*    Hollywood    DAY    by    DAY 


Ruth  Roland,  as  full  of  fire  and  ginger  as 
ever.  She's  shown  "bulldogging"  a  steer, 
but  not  like  one  of  the  wild  ones  of  her  old 
serial  days.  Ruthie's  one  of  the  smartest 
in  Hollywood,  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise, 
and  she's  kept  her  fan  public  for  all  of  these 
years.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  come 
in  and   read   our  mail. 


JV4IRIAM  HOPKINS  has  your 
*-**■  Hollywood  adventurer  ga-ga. 
She  was  swell  before  she  got  her 
suntan. 

Now  she's  far  too  swell  for  just 
one  woman.  She  hurt  her  leg 
not  so  long  ago  and  has  been  mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  enforced  vaca- 
tion. She's  got  a  honey  of  a  puppy. 
It's  only  nine  weeks  old  and  an- 
swers to  the  name  of  Lucky  Girl. 
Is   that   the    right   sort   of   name? 

Miriam   says   that   she   keeps   a 


AND  along  Broadway,  they  tell 
nme,  Sid  Silvers,  the  perfect 
stooge  of  "Take  a  Chance,"  has 
been  giving  Billy  Hillpot  (Billy 
Hughes  of  the  Smith  Brothers,  to 
you)  so  many  farewell  parties  that 
Billy  left  for  Hollywood  in  self-de- 
fense. There's  no  hope  anywhere 
of    keeping    away    from    parties. 

Janet  Gaynor  was  afraid  of 
falling  (use  your  imagination) 
in  the  skating  scene  in  "Ador- 
able." The  only  casualty  was 
her  maid,  ivho  slipped  and 
streived  powder  and  make-up 
all  over  a  costly  strip  of  Holly- 
wood ice.  And  is  ice  hard  to 
get  in  Hollyivood? 

TOAN    CRAWFORD    gave    Fran- 

**   chot  Tone  a  Scottie  pup.     Fran- 

( PI  ease  turn  to  page  8) 


Photo  In  wide  World 

Reunion  in  Hollywood.  A  new  picture  with  a  full  cast  of  Bennetts.  Joan  (at  left)  plays  the 
part  of  the  quiet,  home-loving  daughter;  Richard  (Corona  Corona)  Bennett  takes  the  part 
of  the  happy  fathsr;  Barbara  is  the  stayout  who  prefers  New  York  and  Hubby  Morton 
Downey:  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bennett  (at  extreme  right),  the  stepmother.  Connie's  probably 
"on  the  set,"  or  she  d  be  here  right  in  the  front   row. 


'  WAS  thinking  the  other  day 
*■  that  maybe  I'd  better  save  some 
money.  You  don't  last  long  out 
here  once  you  hit  the  peak.  1 
walked  down  Poverty  Row  the 
other  day — you've  heard  of  it;  the 
place  where  falling  stars  learn  that 
they're  really  falling — and  I  found 
some  that  I'd  never  have  thought  to 
find,  working  there  and  glad  of  the 
opportunity.  Remember  Rockliffe 
Fellows  and  Pauline  Garon?  She 
was  one  of  my  first  screen  sweet- 
hearts. 

AND  talking  of  "old-timers"  .  .  . 
Remember  Betty  Blythe?  Or 
didn't  you  see  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba"?  Well.— or  now  that  Ed 
Wynn's  coming  out  here  should 
we  say,  "So — o — o?" — anyway, 
Betty  Blythe  will  be  seen  as  a 
"bit"  player  in  Fox's  "Pilgrimage." 
Does  that  do  anything  to  you? 


dog   so  she  can   talk  to  it. 

"People  think  you're  crazy." 
she  says,  "if  you  talk  to  yourself, 
so  I  keep  a  dog." 

Somebody  once  called  me  a  gay 
dog. 

LJ  IS  pals  want  to  know  when 
*■ ■*  Gene  Raymond  is  going  to  leave 
Hollywood.  For  the  past  few 
months  or  so  his  friends  have  been 
giving  him  farewell  parties  .  .  . 
and  still  he's  among  us.  The  strain 
is  getting  to  be  more  than  the  av- 
erage man  can  bear.  He's  got  one 
picture  more  to  do  .  .  .  and  after 
"Zoo  in  Budapest"  that  ought  to  be 
good  news.  Then  he's  going.  And 
I,  for  one,  will  be  glad  to  see  him 
off.  I'll  also  be  glad  to  see  him 
back — but  honestly.  Gene,  I  do  need 
a  rest. 

Why  is  it  that  some  of  us  can't 
stay  away  from  a  party? 


I'liolo  l,y  Wide  World 

Thelma   Todd    shopping   on   the    Boulevard 
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Photo  by  Wide  World 

Meet  the  "Little  Giant,"  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, Jr.  This  is  his  first  public  appearance. 
This  new  movie  feature  is  presented  by  the 
producers,  Edward  G.,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
G.,  Sr.,  who  was  Gladys  Lloyd  of  the  speak- 
ing stage.  Previewed  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  born. 


Phnto  by  Wide  World 

You  don't  see  Gary  Cooper  escorting  Wera 
Engels,  German  importation,  with  quite  as 
much  frequency  these  days.  You'll  see  him 
more  often  with  Lilian  Harvey,  also  from 
Berlin,  though  of  English  parents,  who  calls 
him  "that  great,  big,  beautiful  man."  .  .  . 
Wera,  unworried,  says  her  collection  of 
dolls    still    constitutes    her   only   love   interest. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
chot  named  him  "Yoo-Hoo"  because 
Joan  told  him  that  she  got  an  awful 
thrill  when  Franchot  came  to  the 
"Yoo-hoo"  part  in  the  song  "Sing 
It  Again."  Fancy  getting  a  Scottie 
puppy  into  the  bargain? 

They  still  don't  know  we're 
having  a  depression,  over  on 
the  other  side.  When  Uncle 
Carl  Laemmle  (I  call  him  that 
because  they  don't  print  my 
name)  heard  Jan  Kipura's 
voice  in  "Be  Mine  Tonight," 
he  cabled  him  a  swell  offer  to 
come  to  Hollyivood  and  be  a 
Universal  star.  Mr.  Kipura 
answered  that  he'd  be  tickled 
to  death  to  come  for  $150,000 


V 


i      a 


a  picture.  Some  joke,  eh,  boss? 

And  someone  told  me  that  they 
saw  Constance  Bennett  in  a  bar- 
gain department  store,  noted  for 
its  low  prices,  buying  a  dozen 
nighties  for  her  baby.  With  Con- 
nie economizing,  maybe  I'd  better 
see  my  landlord! 

Celie  Parker,  a  beauteous  girl — 
even  if  you  don't  get  the  name — 
ran  into  the  bathroom  door  and 
got    a    swell    "shiner."       She    put 


Photo  by  Wide  World, 

Ten  quick  guesses  why  we  are  publishing 
this  picture  of  Joe  E.  Brown  and  Lou  War- 
necke,  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  made  during 
the  filming  of  "Elmer  the  Great."  Inter- 
viewed as  to  what  he  thought  about  the 
depression,  Mr.  Brown  made  an  emphatic 
and   vehement  denial. 


beefsteak  on  it  and  went  to  bed. 
Her  kitten  woke  her  up  around  five 
o'clock  eating  the  poultice.  Don't 
ask  me  how  I  know;  it's  hearsay. 

AND  I  was  told  to  tell  you  all  that 
■f*-  I  could  find  out  about  Joan 
Crawford.  I  wish  the  editor  were 
out  here. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Doug  Fairbanks  when  the  fire- 
works went  off — though  he  knew 
they  were  coming.  Right  now, 
Joan  is  dividing  her  time  between 
Franchot  Tone,  Ricardo  Cortez, 
Doug,  Jr.,  and  Alexander  Kirk- 
land,  none  of  which  names  are 
mine,  worse  luck.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  to  see  something  rather 
startling  happen  here  in  the  near 
future.     Maybe  it's  all  a  mistake! 

Doug  Jr.  wanders  around  look- 
ing as  if  he  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  (I  wouldn't 
either,  under  the  same  conditions.) 
And  one  of  the  girls  I  saw  him 
with  looks  so  much  like  Joan  Craw- 
ford that  it  takes  an  expert  to  tell 
'em  apart.  Katharine  Hepburn 
has  been  out  with  him  once  or 
twice  too,  or  so  they  tell  me. 

And  by  the  way,  Franchot 
Tone  was  a  house  guest  of  the 
Fairbanks,  Jr's.  at  the  time 
of  the  split.  Franchot  moved 
out  with  Doug. 

THE  regulars  are  still  laughing 
at  Johnny  Weissmuller's  crack 
about  salary  cuts,  though  really,  I 
don't  think  Johnny  is  wholly  to 
blame.  When  asked  to  take  a  fifty 
per  cent,  salary  slash  he  replied, 
"I  can't  live  on  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week."  That's  what  Holly- 
wood ban  do  to  you  .  .  .  and  it  isn't 
the  climate. 

AND,     talking     about     salaries : 
There   are   two   persons   in  the 
movie    town    who    didn't    take    ad- 
(Please  turn  to  page  10) 
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Leo:  "Sheer  genius,  Marion!  You  aren't  acting  Peg... 
you  are  Peg!  Of  all  your  roles,  this  is  the  one 
your  public  will  love  you  for.  I  knew  you  would 
justify  the  most  beautiful  production  I  could 
give  you.    I'm  proud  and  happy!" 


PEG  O'  MY  HEART,  that  beautiful  stage  play  by  J.  Hartley  Manners,  with 
its  laughs,  its  tears,  its  heart  throbs,  is  more  exquisite  still  in  its  screen 
version.  Supported  by  Onslow  Stevens,  J.  Farrell  McDonald  and  Juliette 
Compton,  Marion  Davies  is  the  most  utterly  winning  Peg  the  heart  could 
desire.  Directed  by  Robert  Z.  Leonard  from  an  adaptation  by  Francis 
Marion  ...  A  first  rank  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer-Cosmopolitan   picture. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 
vantage  of  the  spot  that  they  were 
in.  Both  of  them  had  been  making 
big  money  and  they  didn't  like  cut- 
ting the  boys  and  girls  who  helped 
them  make  it.  One  was  Jack  Cohn 
of  Columbia.  Though  his  company 
did  take  a  slight  cut.  The  other 
was  Charlie  Rogers,  who  gave  you 
"Seventy  Thousand  Witnesses" 
and  "Madison  Square  Garden."  He 
gave  his  crowd  a  lay-off  at  half 
pay  and  made  the  next  picture  on 
the  regular  schedule.  In  case  you 
don't  appreciate  it,  there  are  plenty 
of  boys  and  girls  giving  him  a 
great  big  hand.  He  didn't  have  to 
do  it.  He  could  have  just  called  a 
lay-off. 

"D  UTH  CHATTERTON,  while 
*^  we're  still  on  the  same  subject, 
refused  to  accept  her  fifty  per  cent, 
cut.  "I'd  rather  take  a  vacation," 
she  said,  "or  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do:  I'll  make  a  picture  I'd  like  to 
make,  for  nothing." 

Ruth  got  her  vacation  and  the 
studio  is  announcing  three  pic- 
tures instead  of  the  original  two. 
So  perhaps  you'll  see  Ruth  in  a 
show  that  she  has  chosen  for  her- 
self. If  I  hear  about  it,  I'll  tip  you 
off. 

This  one  is  for  mothers  only! 

I  don't  really  believe  it  myself, 
but  here's  how  it  was  told  to  me: 

Ann  Dvorak  surprised  her 
mother  by  arriving  in  Hollywood 
after  a  ten-month  honeymoon 
without  even  saying  she  was  re- 
turning. When  she  telephoned 
her  mother  from  the  pier  the  first 
question  her  mother  is  supposed 
to  have  asked  is  "Ann,  have  you 
got  a  baby?" 

"Sure,"  Ann  answered,  "but  we 


The  latest  picture  of  Charles  Farrell  and  his 
wife,  Virginia  Valli,  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
smart  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel.  Charlie's 
gone  back  to  his  little  rattletrap  roadster, 
frankly  admits  he's  had  a  professional  set- 
back, but  is  just  as  happy  and  contented 
as    ever.      Charlie    can    take    it    and    grin. 

I'hnto  l,y  Wide  Worlu 


1'lluto  by  Wide  World 


Joseph  M.  Schenck,  who  was  Norma  Tal- 
madge's  husband — and,  incidentally,  head 
of  United  Artists  and  one  of  the  really  great 
powers  in  moviedom — and  Carole  Lombard 
at  the  races  in  Agua  Caliente.  .  .  .  Hus- 
band William  Pov/ell  stood  behind  the  cam- 
eraman   and    gave    directions. 


had  to  leave  it  behind  in  France 
because    it's    an    idiot." 

Then  her  hubby  got  on  the  wire 
and  added  his  little  say-so: 

"Not  only  that,  mother,  but  it 
had  a  long  gray  beard." 

I  believe  that  I  can  reliably 
state  that  there  are  still  only  two 
in  the  Dvorak-Fenton  family.  And 
if  they  ever  have  an  addition,  I 
hope  they  treat  it  with  more  re- 
spect. 

AND  this  happens  in  reel  life  as 
■'^well  as  real  life.  You've  heard 
the  so-called  slogan  of  the  theater, 
"The  show  must  go  on."  Possibly 
you've  come  up  against  a  couple  of 
instances  when  it  has.  But  for 
sheer  drama  and  tragedy,  I  give 
you  this. 

Working  on  "Pilgrimage,"  John 
Ford  heard  of  a  close,  very  close, 
friend  of  his  who  had  died  in  the 
East.  The  next  day's  work  called 
for  scenes  strangely  reminiscent 
...  I  can't  tell  you  all  that  I'd  like 
to  tell  you  .  .  .  but  the  job  went  on. 
And  it  couldn't  have  been  easy. 

It's  hard  sometimes,  but  it's  up 
to  the  rest  of  us  to  remember  that 


Hollywood,  like  all  of  the  world,  is 
only  human.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Ford 
will  understand. 

AL  JOLSON  and  Ruby  Keeler 
**-were  in  their  apartment  when 
the  earthquake  hit  California.  The 
apartment  is  on  the  fourteenth 
floor  of  the  Town  House  and  when 
the  elevators  stopped  running 
there  was  nothing  they   could   do. 

"Never  mind,  honey,"  said  Al. 
"At  least  we  are  together." 

"That's  swell,"  said  Ruby.  "Why 
don't  you  do  something?" 

My  informant  omitted  to  say 
what  happened  next  .  .  .  but  the 
Jolsons  seem  to  be  about  like  the 
rest  of  us. 

And  I  expect  this  to  be  cen- 
sored. 

Colleen  Moore  is  boasting 
about  four  tiny  puppies.  They're 


I'hoto  by  Wide  World 

Jimmy  Dunn  and  Jane  Spencer  Howard, 
Beverly  Hills  society  girl.  Hollywood's  been 
trying  to  prove  it's  a  romance  .  .  .  but  you 
know  Jimmy.  Although,  at  that,  he  hasn't 
been  seen  so  much  with  Boots  Mallory. 
Jimmy's   working    now   in    "Hold    Me   Tight." 


awfully  cunning,  but  of  very  un- 
certain vintage.  You  know  the 
kind  I  mean. 

"What  are  they?"  I  inquired. 
"Well,"  Colleen  explained,  "their 
mother  was  half  fox-terrier  and 
half  Pekinese.  We  don't  know 
who  the  father  is  but  we  suspect 
the    (deleted    by    the   censor)." 

You  should  see  their  Great 
Dane. 

MAYBE  I  shouldn't  criticize  the 
"Czar."  The  Hays  office, 
headquarters  of  Moviedom,  allowed 
Howard    Hughes    to    make    "Scar- 
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face,"  but  when  Educational  asked 
permission  to  make  a  burlesque  of 
the  film  it  was  refused. 

The  idea  was  to  have  a  bunch 
of  children  make  a  parody.  Two 
rackets,  the  nursery-bottle  and 
safety-pin,  were  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  finish.  Three-year-old  "gang- 
sters" were  to  be  taken  for  rides 
in  kiddie  cars.  But  the  Hays  office 
couldn't  see  it  that  way,  and  the 
deal  was  off. 

Here  is  another  one  on  Colleen 
Moore. 

Being  Irish,  she  would  turn  her 
Wall  Street  losses  into  a  laugh. 
She  has  all  her  stock  certificates 
made  into  a  three-panel  screen  that 
you  can  see  on  the  front  porch  any 
time  you  pass. 

What  a  swell  pal  Leslie  How- 
ard is! 

When  one  of  the  volunteer 
waitresses  at  the  Assistance 
League  asked  him  for  his  auto- 
graph, he  wrote. 

"To  one  who  waits,  and  waits, 
and  waits,  charitably.  .  .  ." 

It  isn't  much  of  an  effort  to  be 
nice,  but  not  many  of  us  do  it. 

//  you're  ever  in  Sardi's — - 
ask  the  boss  how  Eddie  Cantor 
and  Georgie  Jessel  play  casino. 

Then  duck  quickly! 

AFTER  the  separation  Doug 
-^Fairbanks,  Jr.,  moved  his 
wherewithal^  over  to  the  Beverly 
Wilshire,  but  that  didn't  stop  Joan 
from  making  the  grill  room  there 
an  almost  nightly  dancing  place. 
Fanchot  Tone  was  among  her  es- 
corts. 

So  what? 

(Below)  The  Wampus  Baby  Stars  of  1932 
being  initiated  as  members  of  the  famous 
Breakfast  Club  of  Los  Angeles.  They  are, 
left  to  right:  Dorothy  Layton,  Toshia  Mori, 
Lona  Andre,  Patricia  Ellis,  Eleanor  Holm, 
Marion  Shockley,  Lillian  Bond,  Gloria  Stuart 
and    Marion    Shilling. 

Photo  l'j  Wide  World 


Photo  by  Wide  Woiia 


Sally  Eilers  and   her  young   brother,  "Buddy," 

out   for   a    stroll.      She's   going    to    make    an 

actor  out  of  him   if  he  shows  ability.     You'll 

be   seeing    him    sometime   soon. 


C PEAKING  of  Ginger  Rogers  .  .  . 
^  She  was  pretty  swell  in  "42nd 
Street"  and  so  RKO  signed  her 
for  a  role  in  "Careless,"  now  called 
"Purity  Girl." 

Ginger  came  through  like  a  mil- 
lion and  bagged  a  long-term  con- 
tract for  real  money. 

Nice  to  see  a  real  girl  get  ahead. 

MARLENE   DIETRICH   is  wor- 
ried. 
She  saw  her  latest  picture,  "The 
Song  of  Songs,"  and  refused  to  sit 
through  the  whole  show. 

"I  look  like  an  old  woman,"  she 
wailed. 


Next  day  she  is  supposed  to  have 
attempted  to  buy  the  whole  show 
from  Paramount. 

You  don't  have  to  believe  this, 
for  I  think  Marlene  is  smart 
enough  to  know  that  "The  Song  of 
Songs"  is  as  good  a  show  as  she 
has  ever  made. 

pHARLIE    FARRELL  and   Bing 
^-*   Crosby. 

No,  they're  not  teaming,  but 
Charlie  Farrell's  singing  instruc- 
tor claims  that  Charlie  has  a  voice 
that  is  capable  of  being  as  good  a^ 
anything  on  air  or  screen.  He 
sang  a  couple  of  songs  in  several 
Gaynor-Farrell  pictures  and,  while 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement, he  was  still  lots  bet- 
ter than  many  a  movie  star  who 
thought  he  had  a  voice. 

We'll  be  hearing  him  soon.  Let's 
see  what  he  can  do  now. 

(Please  turn  to  page  12) 


Photo  by  Ernest  A.  Bacluach 


Do  you  remember  Eddie  Phillips?  Don't 
you  remember  him  as  Mary's  dashing  lead- 
ing man  when  "America's  Sweetheart"  was 
at  her  screen  peak?  Then,  look  and  listen 
for  him  as  the  villain  in  Tom  Keene's  adven- 
ture  film,    "Cross   Fire." 
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(Continued  from   page   11) 

What   a   woman! 

They  were  making  a  scene 
from  "It's  Great  to  be  Alive" 
at  the  Fox  lot. 

"Put  some  feeling  into  it, 
please,"  said  Al  Wuerker,  the  di- 
rector. "Imagine  the  first  man 
you've  seen  in  eight  years  has 
just  gotten  away  from  you." 

"After  eight  years  it  wouldn't 
matter!"  murmured  Edna  May 
Oliver. 

DEBE  DANIELS  is  going  to 
■M  make  two  pictures  for  British 
International  and  both  Ben  Lyon 
and  the  baby  went  off  to  England 
with  her.  Bebe  just  finished 
"Cocktail  Hour"  for  Columbia  and 
had  a  hard  time  making  up  her 
mind  what  to  do  next.  The  Lyons 
make  up  a  family  that  enjoys  its 
own  company  and  the  whole  affair 
was  in  the  air  until  Ben  managed 
to  arrange  things  so  that  he  could 
tag  along.  The  British  are  making 
good  pictures  these  days  and  Bebe 
once  more  proves  that  she  is  a 
smart  girl. 
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Martha  Sleeper,  going  up  the  stairs  to  her 
dressing-room,  looked  over  the  railing  to 
call  to  a  friend,  and — snap! — the  camera- 
man caught  her.  Here's  a  girl  who's  going 
places,   isn't  she? 


Willum,  we  didn't  believe  you'd  come  to 
this!  How  about  that  ancient  pair  of  pants 
you  always  wore  that  made  you  look  so  fa- 
miliar? And  that  old  sombrero?  How  are 
you  a-goin'  to  apologize  to  your  fans  and 
readers  for  that  French  pancake  you're 
wearing  over  your  right  eye — even  if  you 
are  playing  polo?  What'll  they  be  a-sayin' 
down  Oklahoma  way?  .  .  .  Will's  next  pic- 
ture will  be  "The  Last  Adam,"  James  Gould 
Coizens'  novel.  He  plays  a  New  England 
country   doctor. 

Photo  by  Wide  World 


Photo  hy  Wide  World 

A  specially  posed  picture  of  Helen  Hayes 
and  Norma  Shearer  while  they  were  abroad 
together.  Helen  had  to  return  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  go  into  M-G-M's 
"Night  Flight."  Charles  MacArthur,  Helen's 
playwright  husband,  stayed  with  Norma  and 
her  husband,  Irving  Thalberg,  to  work  on  a 
new  picture.  .  .  .  And,  take  it  from  the 
little  birdie,  don't  believe  everything  you 
hear  about  Irving  Thalberg's  resigning  from 
his    M-G-M   top   shot. 

A  year  from  now  American  film 
stars  are  going  to  be  much  more 
plentiful  along  the  Thames. 

Here's  luck  to  you,  Bebe ! 


CALLY  EILERS  accompanied  the 
^  Lyons  on  their  trip  to  Elstree 
and  the  land  of  fogs. 

LJAS  Hepburn  gone  "movie"? 
*■  -*■  Katie  (she  used  to  be  Kath- 
arine Hepburn)  has  more  fun  with 
her  tiny  movie  camera  than  any- 
thing she  has  ever  found.  Lying 
on  top  of  things,  or  flat  on  the 
floor,  she  manages  to  get  records 
of  every  embarrassing  situation 
that  arises  on  the  lot.  Her  subjects 
are  ignorant  of  her  activities  until 
she  holds  a  "screening"  at  the  end 
of  the  picture. 

I  can  think  of  things,  'way  back 
in  the  old  days,  that  would  have 
been  worth  plenty — to  have  sup- 
pressed. 

Neil  Hamilton  is  showing  a 
funny  fan  letter  to  anyone  who 
has  the  time. 

"I  particularly  liked  your  work 
in  'The  Sin  of  Claudette  Col- 
bert,' "  says  the  admirer. 

Well,  now! 

How  about  it,  Mr.  Foster? 

A  CERTAIN  titled  English  gen- 
tleman threw  a  party  in  Holly- 
wood that  he  thought  was  a  wow. 
The  press  disagreed  and  reported 
it  as  a  dismal  failure. 

He  invited  his  guests  to  an  affair 
in  honor  of  "Joan."  The  press 
came  to  see  Joan  Crawford  and 
when  she  didn't  arrive,  wrote  the 
story  that  way. 

And   were   their   faces   red? 
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This  is  a  photograph  taken  on  the  M-G-M 
"lot"  by  Mr.  Leslie  Howard,  the  candid 
cameraman.  It  shows  Robert  Benchley,  the 
humorist,  and  William  Gargan.  Leslie 
Howard  is  one  of  the  keenest  amateur  snap- 
shotters  in   Hollywood. 


I'lwto  by  Wide  II 


Virginia  Cherrill  and  Cary  Grant,  the  insep- 
arables,   watching    the    polo    matches    when 
Will     Rogers'    Riviera     Colts    decisively    de- 
feated  the   Hollywood   Polo   Club   team. 


nlri  by  Wide  World 


Cy  Bartlett,  Alice  White's  manager,  and 
Boots  Mallory  at  the  Club  New  Yorker,  just 
before  Boots  was  taken  to  the  hospital  for 
an  operation.  She  recently  sought  legal 
advice  about  a   divorce. 


Gene   Markey   (right),   playwright  and  short 

story  writer,  and   his  wife,  Joan    Bennett,   at 

the   races  at  Agua   Caliente.     They  are  one 

of    Hollywood's    "ideal"    couples. 

Photo  by  Wide  World 


The  guest  of  honor  was  Joan 
Blondell,  who  was  there  with  her 
hubby,  George  Barnes. 

HOROTHEA  WIECK  (pro- 
*^  nounced  "Veek,"  in  case  you're 
interested),  star  of  "Maedchen  in 
Uniform,"  arrived  on  the  Para- 
mount lot  the  other  day  and  created 
quite  a  sensation. 

Miss  Wieck,  who  doesn't  speak 
English  very  well,  went  into  the 
company  dining  room,  to  be  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  by  Marlene  Diet- 
rich, the  only  other  German  player 
on  the  Paramount  lot. 

After  some  little  trouble,  a 
luncheon  was  ordered  and  the  talk 
settled  down  to  more  or  less  trivial 
things.  Miss  Wieck  liked  what  she 
had  seen  of  America.  Yes,  she 
thought  she  would  stay  for  a  time 
.  .  .  and  she  was  sure  that  her  new 
Paramount  picture  would  be  a  suc- 
cess. 

Then   came   the  bombshell.   .   .   . 

Marlene  was  wearing  her  usual 
tailored  blouse,  light  gray  and 
knitted,  a  woolen  scarf,  navy  blue 
coat  and  white  trousers. 

Somebody  asked,  "How  do  you 
like  Miss  Dietrich's  trousers?" 

Miss  Wieck  pondered  a  moment. 

"If  she  wears  them,  she  must 
have  a   reason,   don't  you  think?" 

There  was  nothing  left  to  say. 

ILJERE'S  a  good  one! 
•*■ A  Anita  Stewart  was  booked 
to  go  to  the  hospital  for  appendici- 
tis. The  night  before  she  decided 
that  she  might  as  well  look  her 
best.  Actions  speaking  louder  than 
words,  she  applied  a  generous  coat- 
ing of  beauty  clay  and  went  back 
to  bed  to  take   a   nap. 

George  Converse,  her  husband, 
came  in  a  few  minutes  later  and 
found  his  wife  asleep,  her  face  a 


"Pop"  Arnold  went  to  the  polar  regions  to 
act  in  "Eskimo."  While  he  was  away  the 
baby  was  born,  and  he  didn't  see  his  son 
until  the  child  was  five  months  old.  Here 
you  see  Director  W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  Mrs. 
Arnold  and  "Pop,"  proud  father,  viewing 
his  offspring  for  the  first  time. 


ghastly  grey  color.  Remembering 
her  appointment  for  the  following 
day,  he  grabbed  the  phone  and 
called  the  hospital. 

Imagine  his  embarrassment  when 
Anita  awoke  and  explained  that 
she  wasn't  dead,  hadn't  gangrene, 
and  that,  after  removing  the  clay 
from  her  face  she  would  be  just  as 
good  as  ever. 

T^VEN  in  the  movies  the  Irish 
*-'  still  seem  unruly  .  .  .  and  is 
Miss  Maureen  O'Sullivan's  face 
red? 

Somebody  introduced  her  to 
Elizabeth  Allen,  the  newcomer  from 
England. 

"How  do  you  like  Hollywood?" 
asked  Maureen. 

"It's  lovely,"  answered  Elizabeth, 
"but  I  moved  into  another  house 
yesterday  and  the  people  next  door 
played  the  radio  all  night.  I 
couldn't  get  a  wink  of  sleep." 

You've  guessed  it.  Maureen  lives 
next  door. 

{Please  turn  to  page  14) 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 

AT  the   Brown  Derby! 
Ever   think    of    the    stars 
yesterday  and  what  they  do? 

Well,  here's  what  a  few  of  them 
were  doing  at  noon  the  other  day. 

Blanche  Sweet  and  Alice  Joyce 
were  having  a  good  time  at  a  cor- 
ner table.  Maybe  Alice  was  telling 
how  Clarence  Brown,  the  director, 
proposed  to  her — or  is  that  an- 
other story? 


Jean  Parker  is  an  animal  adorer.  She 
makes  it  a  serious  business  to  cuddle-up  and 
ooh-ooh  over  every  pet  that  appears  at  the 
M-G-M  studio.  The  other  day  a  proud 
Boston  bull  mother  showed  up  with  a  large 
brood  of  new  pups,  all  Boston  Bull,  too. 
This  was  Jean's  big  moment,  and  statistical 
executives  went  almost  mad  while  her 
puppy-cooing  and  puppy-hugging  kept  the 
cameras   still    and  the   overhead    active. 


Dolores  Costello,  who  is  hardly 
an  old-timer,  lunched  with  Mrs. 
Joe  Cawthorne,  and  in  another 
booth  was  a  girl  who  seems  to  get 
prettier  every  day.  And  honestly, 
that  isn't  a  gag.  I  mean  Claire 
Windsor. 

By  the  way  (I  seem  to  be  using 
that  phrase  an  awful  lot),  has  any- 
one heard  anything  of  Mary  Phil- 
bin,     recently?       Remember     her? 

Last  time  I  saw  her  she  was 
pretty  sure  of  herself  .  .  .  and  why 
shouldn't  she  be.  .  .  . 

"Why  should  I  work,"  she  said. 
"I've  saved  my  money  and  it  doesn't 
matter  if  I  never  work  again." 

So  what? 

I  HAD  to  check  up  on  this  one  be- 
fore I'd  believe  it  myself.  Regis 
Toomey  came  out  to  the  coast  as  the 
result  of  a  test  that  showed  him  to 


Shooting  scenes  for  "Melody  Cruise,"  one 
of  the  finest  of  a  series  of  musical  pictures 
to  come  out  of  the  RKO  studios.  Forty 
girls  were  selected  for  this  picture  out  of 
more  than  one  thousand  who  answered  the 
studio  call. 


have  a  swell  singing  voice.  "Alibi" 
was  being  cast  and  Regis  jumped 
at  the  opportunity  of  playing  the 
police  undercover  man.  He  clicked 
in  the  role  and  hasn't  had  an  op- 
portunity to  sing  since.  That's 
Hollywood ! 

Here's  another  sufferer  from 
Hollywood  typingosis  (ivith 
apologies  to  Dr.  Seuss). 
Thomas  Jackso)i  landed  the 
role  of  the  detective  in  "Broad- 
way" and  hasn't  been  off  the 
police  force  since.  My  error 
.  .  .  they  gave  him  one  little 
change  when  he  played  the 
sea  captain  in  "Terror  Aboard." 

TUNE  CLYDE  married  Thornton 
*J  Freeland  about  two  years  ago 
without  any  of  the  usual  fuss  or 
feathers.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  report  that  June  is  doing  a 
grand  job  of  housekeeping  and 
that  Mr.  Freeland  thinks  she's 
nicer  than  she  was  two  years  ago. 
I've  always  been  interested  in  June 
since  I  saw  her  in  a  bathing  suit 
in  "Tanned  Legs."  How's  that  for 
a  memory,  Mrs.  Freeland? 

Hollywood  just  isn't  financially 
minded. 

May  Robson  went  over  to 
Marie  Dressler's  the  other  night 
and  the  two  old-timers  played 
rummy  for  five  cents  a  hand. 

I  asked  May  how  she  made  out. 

"I  won  five  cents  and  Marie 
won  ten,"  she  replied. 

Page  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle! 


Ann  Harding  on  her  way  to  the  set  for 
"When  Ladies  Meet,"  in  which  she  was  co- 
starred  with  Robert  Montgomery.  It  was 
during  the  filming  of  this  picture  that  Ann 
revived  the  old  fashion  of  wearing  flowers 
in  the  hair.  .  .  .  Her  next  picture  will  be 
"Ann  Vickers,"  from  Sinclair  Lewis'  new 
sensational    novel. 


*    Hollywood    DAY   by    DAY 
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*    Hollywood    DAY   by    DAY   * 


I  'M  always  a  bit  sorry  for  child 
actors.  Somehow,  I  can't  see 
where  the  money  they  make  for  their 
future  use  can  ever  make  up  for  the 
hours  of  childhood  that  they  lose. 

Little  "Buster"  Phelps,  for  ex- 
ample, had  to  be  taken  out  of  school 
because  the  rest  of  the  kids  recog- 
nized him  and  made  a  hero  out  of 
the  youngster.  After  about  a  week 
there  was  no  holding  him.  So  out 
of  school  he  came  till  he  gets  old 
enough  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
the  real  value  of  things. 

XHE  Russell  Gleason-Marguerite 
*■  Churchill  friendship  may  turn 
out  to  be  something  hotter  than  that. 
Marguerite  left  the  New  York  cast 
of  "Dinner  at  Eight"  to  go  to  Lon- 
don to  make  a  picture  or  so.  The 
Gleasons  are  in  London  for  the  same 
purpose  and  Mother  Gleason  wrote 
to  a  pal  of  ours,  recently,  saying  how 
glad  that  Marguerite  was  able  to 
stay  with  them.  "It's  so  grand  for 
Russell,"  she  wrote. 

Now,  if  Marguerite  feels  the  same 
way  about  it  .  .  .  it'll  take  care  of 
two  more  for  the  time  being. 

C'OX  seems  to  think  that  Lilian 
*■  Harvey's  "My  Lips  Betray"  is 
starting  so  big  that  it  will  need  for- 
eign versions.  Lilian  speaks  English, 
French  and  German  and  insists  that 
if  they  need  a  Spanish  version  she'll 
learn  the  language  and  be  ready  for 
them  when  they're  ready  to  shoot. 

And  thinking  it  over,  I'm  not  so 
sure  she  can't.     She's  like  that. 

John  Blystone,  her  director,  raves 


Photo  lv  Wide  Wot  Id 

Viola  Dana,  as  she  is  today,  a  photograph 
especially  posed  for  The  New  Movie  Maga- 
zine. All  of  you  fans  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Viola,  once  one  of  the  topnotch 
film  stars,  has  returned  to  the  screen  and  is 
playing  in  some  forthcoming   productions. 


about  her  without  qualification: 

"She's  going  to  be  the  biggest 
thing  in  pictures.  Around  six  at 
night,  when  other  players  were  say- 
ing 'to  the  devil  with  the  picture,' 
Lilian  would  say,  'To  the  devil  with 
everything  but  the  picture!  Let's 
work!'     She  can't  help  but  click." 

She  reported  to  Mr.  Blystone 
every  morning;  and  your  particular 
eavesdropper  heard  the  following 
lovely  piece  of  dialogue : 

"I  was  out  with  the  two  harmless 
ones  last  night  but  I  had  a  call  from 
the   tall,   pretty   one." 

That  means  she  was  out  with  Joe 


Photo  by  Wide  World 

Leslie  Fenton  and  his  attractive  wife,  Ann 
Dvorak,  back  at  work  in  Hollywood  after 
their  delayed  honeymoon.  Producers  had 
picked  Miss  Dvorak  as  possessing  virtually 
sure-fire  starring  qualities,  when  she  and  Les- 
lie suddenly  said,  "Good-bye,"  and  went  off 
for  a  jaunt  abroad.  Now  there's  speculation 
as    to    whether    the    fans    have    forgotten    her. 

Strassner  and  Paul  Martin  and  had 
a  phone  call  from  Gary  Cooper. 

HPHE  Gaynor-Peck  divorce  put  one 
-»•  of  their  mutual  friends  into  a 
tough  spot.  Scarcely  a  night  passes 
that  one  or  the  other  of  them  does 
not  drop  in. 

Getting  tired  of  answering  phone 
calls  to  find  out  whether  the  coast 
was  clear,  the  friend  had  two  signs 
made.  When  Janet  is  visiting  she 
hangs  a  large  "G"  in  the  window 
and  when  Lydell  drops  around  she 
hangs  up  a  big  "P." 

Must  sort  of  mix  up  the  ice  man. 


Photo  ltj  Wide  World 


Connie  Bennett,  after  a  dip  in  the  pool  at 
the  El  Mirador  Hotel  in  Palm  Springs.  With 
the  battle  for  fashion  supremacy  going  mer- 
rily on  in  Hollywood,  Connie,  at  Palm  Springs, 
threatened  to  set  a  new  style  by  appearing 
in  a  bathing  suit  with  her  toe-tips  brilliantly 
cardinal.  Some  of  the  other  visiting  stars 
quickly  copied.  It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  if 
the   fad    will    catch    on. 


Three  members  of  the  second  generation  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  their  distinguished 
parents.  Left  to  right,  they  are  Rhoda  Cross, 
daughter  of  Leach  Cross,  lightweight  boxer 
of  another  generation;  Frances  Rich,  daugh- 
ter of  the  talented  Irene  Rich;  and  Marion 
Hall,  daughter  of  Maude  Eburne,  the  stage 
and  screen  character  actress.  They  all  ap- 
pear  in   the   same    picture,    "Bondage." 


¥  INDULGED  myself  by  getting 
*■  good  and  mad  the  other  day.  Not 
so  very  long  ago,  Paramount  was  tell- 
ing the  world  that  Nancy  Carroll 
was  one  of  its  greatest  stars.  Nancy 
did  her  best,  but  the  shows  she  made 
didn't  go  so  well  and  Paramount 
didn't  take  up  her  contract. 

The  other  day  she  went  around  to 
the  Paramount  lot  to  have  lunch 
with  the  old  gang  and  the  gateman 
kept  her  waiting  outside  while  he 
phoned  in  to  see  if  it  was  okay  to 
let  her  in. 

Wonder  how  long  he'd  have  kept 
her  waiting  in  the  days  of  "Laugh- 
ter" and  "Shopworn  Angel!" 
(Please  tun  to  page  106) 
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HER    IDEAL 

By  Lilian  Harvey 


Lilian  Harvey,  in  Hollywood,  with  one  of  her  most  faithful  escorts,  Gary 

Cooper.     Below:  Willy  Fritsch,  the  German  film  actor,  who  represents 

Miss  Harvey's  ideal.    Gossip  says  they're  married. 


MY  ideal  is  tall — six  feet 
tall — and  handsome, 
too.  He  is  blond  with  dark 
blue  eyes.  I  always  like  blond 
men. 

He  is  always  good  na- 
tured.  Never,  in  all  the 
years  I  have  known  him, 
working  with  him  day  after 
day,  month  after  month, 
have  I  seen  him  lose  his  tem- 
per. He  has  the  most  mar- 
velous disposition  of  any  per- 
son I've  ever  known. 

He  is  always  amusing,  al- 
ways telling  funny  stories, 
always  playing  little  jokes  on 
his  friends,  always  merry  and 
makes  everyone  around  him 
feel  gay. 

He  always  thinks  of  others 
before  himself.  He  is  always 
attentive.  He  is  generous. 
He  makes  beautiful  love. 

Above  all  things,  he  has 
CHARM.  If  a  man  hasn't 
charm,  it  doesn't  matter 
what  else  he  has.  That  is 
the  most  important  thing. 

My  ideal  man  is  Willy 
Fritsch.  He  fulfills  all  my 
expectations  except  that  he 
doesn't  like  to  ride  and  I 
like  to  ride.     So  we  ride. 

But  I  haven't  had  time  to 
meet  many  Hollywood  men 
yet. 


Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie 
Magazine  by  Wide  World 
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IRENE  DUNNE  AND  JOEL  McCREA  IN  THE  'THE  SILVER  CORD." 


By 

JOEL 

McCREA 


^^Y  ideal  is  the  girl  Irene  Dunne  was  in 
"Back  Street" — beauty,  charm,  an  un- 
derstanding heart,  sympathy,  poise — every- 
thing you  admire  in  a  woman.  And  she  had 
a  maternal  feeling  for  her  man. 

I  don't  like  the  ga-ga  type  of  woman  .  .  . 
a  woman  who  looks  up  at  you  and  asks: 
"What  shall  I  wear  tonight?  Do  you  like 
me  better  in  pink  or  blue?"     I  like  a  woman 


who  does  her  own  thinking  all  the  time. 
I  prefer  brunettes,  but  I  like  lots  of  blondes. 
Physically,  my  ideal  girl  is  built  like  Joan 
Crawford.  My  ideal  girl  has  a  disposition 
like  Frances  Marion's.  Frances  has  charm 
and  intelligence;  she  is  broad-minded  about 
everything,  the  very  antithesis  of  anything 
petty.  I've  not  met  my  ideal  yet,  but  I  cer- 
tainly have  hopes. 
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The  A.  ±3.  C>.  s  of  a  Successful  Wife... 

TAUGHT  IN  THIS  ABSORBING  SERIES 


TTRACTIVE  HOMES 

Some  of  the  happiest  effects  in  modern  homes  are  in  reality 
very  simple  and  economical.  The  Home  Service  Bureau  of  Tower  Magazines  has 
prepared  a  series  on  home  beautifying  .  .  .  covering  the  proper  arrangement  of 
furniture,  how  to  buy  accessories  for  what  you  already  have,  the  new  fashion  in 
drapes,  color  harmony,  how  to  create  unusual  touches  that  put  your  own  person- 
ality in  your  home. 


EAUTY  FOR  YOURSELF 

Only  too  many  women  think  there's  no  use 
.  .  .  that  they  must  be  satisfied  with  what  Nature  gave  them.  Maybe  your  mouth 
is  too  large  or  too  small.  Do  you  know  how  to  make  up  so  it  isn't  so  noticeable? 
Or  how  to  do  your  hair  if  your  cheek  bones  are  too  high?  What  is  your  best 
feature?  Your  worst?  Learn  how  to  "make  them  go  together."  The  Beauty 
Editor  tells  how  it's  done  in  a  series  for  YOU  personally. 


OOKING  SUCCESSFULLY 


The  Food   Editor  is  conducting  a  series 
on    cooking    that    gives    you    individual    help    on    your    weakest    points 
whether  you're  an  amateur  or  experienced  cook.    You  learn  the  necessary  funda- 
mentals, food  values  important  to  family  health,  marketing,  how  to  turn  out  success- 
ful recipes.     It's  economy  to  be  a  good  cook. 


FOR  FURTHER 

INFORMATION 

USE  THIS 

COUPON 


Tower  Magazines,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  details  of  the  series  I  have  checked: 

□  (A)    Home  Beautifying  □  (B)    Personal  Beauty 

□  (C)    Successful  Cooking 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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Settled  in  mind  and  spirit,  taking 
the  permanent  role  of  adoring 
mother,  Helen  Twelvetrees  is  work- 
ing on  the  second  picture  under 
her  Paramount  contract.  It  is  to 
be  known  as  "Disgraced."  You've 
just  seen  her  in  Maurice  Cheval- 
ier's "A  Bedtime  Story."  Off 
screen  she's  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Woody. 


Irring  Lippman 


.*'J 


The  New  Movie's  GALLERY  of  STARS 
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/'holographed  ejrrlutivelu  lor  The  AYu>  Movie  Magazine    bv  Clarence  Sinclair  Hull 
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Nils  Asther  has  made  an  almost  sensational  come-back.  His  first 
real  performance  after  his  return  to  America — in  "The  Bitter  Tea 
of  General  Yen" — won  immediate  public  approval.  Now  he  is  to 
be  seen  in  "Strange  Rhapsody."     He  is  under  contract  to  M-S-M. 

The  New   Movie   Magazine,  July,    1933 


After  jumping  over  to  RKO  for  one  picture,  "Emergency  Call,"  with 
William  Boyd,  William  Gargan  and  Betty  Furness,  Wynne  Gibson 
went  back  again  to  her  old  studio,  Paramount,  for  "Her  Body- 
guard."    She  still  remains  one  of  Hollywood's  favored  daughters. 


WINNING 
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Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Otto  Duar 


PRODIGAL 
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Buddy  Rogers  is  back  in  pictures  again,  after  radio,  musical  comedy 

and  dinner-dance  palaces.     His  debut  is  in  "Five  Cents  a  Glass," 

which  may  be  the  making  of  a  new  team,  Marian  Nixon  and  Buddy. 

Most  of  his  pictures  will  be  musicals — at  least  for  the  present. 

The  Neiv  Movie  Magazine,  July,   1933 


Jean  Harlow  is  her  old  gay  self  again  and  Hollywood  is  happy.     How  do 

you  like  her  new  jacket?     It's  made  of  silk  pique  and   any  suggestion  of 

mannishness  is  taken  away  by  the  pleated  puff  sleeves.     The  dress  is  red- 

and-white   pin   check.     Jean  is  playing   in   "Dinner  at   Eight." 


GAY 
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BEGINNING 

The  Confessions  of   a  MOVIE  MAGNATE 

All  the  Real  Stars 

are  NUTTY! 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article 
was  written  by  a  motion  picture  exec- 
utive who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
movie  business.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  induce  him  to  write 
some  of  the  real  inside  stories  of  his 
observations,  but  not  until  we  prom- 
ised him  immunity  in  the  form  of 
completely  anonymous  authorship 
would  he  consent  to  give  us  his  per- 
fectly frank  views  on  certain  phases 
of  the  movie  industry.  They  are  re- 
freshingly cynical.  They  may  destroy 
some  ideals,  but  they  are  the  truth. 


I  HAVE  been  in  the  moving  pic- 
ture business  too  many  years 
to  know  very  much  about  it. 
I  used  to  know  it  all.  During 
my  first  few  years  of  movie  experi- 
ence I  knew  exactly  what  the  public 
wanted.  I  knew  what  kind  of  stories 
the  fans  liked,  what  stars  they 
wanted  in  their  pictures.  I  knew 
what  would  make  a  hit  and  what 
would  flop. 


Then,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  I 
discovered  that  the  things  I  knew 
to  be  true  were  not  true  at  all.  I 
found  that  the  pictures  which  I  per- 
sonally liked  died  the  death  of  a 
dog.  And  the  pictures  I  thought 
were  terrible  turned  out  to  be  tre- 
mendous smashes  at  the  box-office. 

Now,  after  many  years  of  guess- 
ing, I  am  faced  with  the  fact  that  I 
can  guess  wrong  more  consistently 
than  I  can  guess  right. 

Either  the  movie  fans  are  crazy 
or  I  am. 

They  don't  back  up  my  opinions 
at  all.  Just  when  I  decide  they  are 
all  fed  up  with  horror  pictures,  along 
comes  a  horror  picture  that  knocks 
'em  cold.  They  fight  to  get  into  the 
theaters  showing  the  very  things  I 
thought  they  were  sick  of. 

It's  a  cock-eyed  business,  my 
masters. 

It  isn't  a  business  at  all.  It's  a 
guess — a  never-ending  guess.  A 
gamble.     A  shot  in  the  dark. 

When  I  make  a  moving  picture  to- 
day I  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
it  falls  to  earth  I  know  not  where. 
I'm  quoting  from  someone,  I  know 
not  whom.     (Or  is  it  "who"?) 
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NORMA  SHEARER 


I  AM  a  movie  magnate,  according 
to  the  press  agents.  Some  spell 
it  "magnut."  I  have  had  lots  of  pub- 
licity. I  have  been  written  up  as  a 
genius.  This  word  is  tossed  around 
pretty  carelessly  in  the  studios.  I 
am  not  a  genius,  between  you  and 
me.  When  the  boom  was  on,  I 
thought  I  was.  But  today  I  know  I 
am  just  a  guesser- — and  I  have  a 
vital  part  in  deciding  what  your 
movie   fare    shall   be. 

It  is  a  hit  or  miss  part.  Today 
I  guess  you  want  romantic  drama, 
with  incidental  music,  before  you 
can  be  coaxed  into  dropping  your 
money  on  the  box-office  shelf.  To- 
morrow I  will  guess  that  you  want 
mystery  stories. 

And  the  next  day  I'll  guess  that 
you  want  something  else. 

AFTER  long  years  in  the  business, 
trying  to  outguess  you,  I  find 
that  certain  things  stand  out  in  my 
mind. 

First,  you  don't  know  what  you 
want.  Neither  do  I.  If  I  try  to  find 
out  from  you   I   don't  get   to   first 

So  what  do  I  try  to  do?  Well, 
first  I  try  to  hit  on  some  novel  idea 
that  has  never  been  done  in  the 
studios.  It  simply  can't  be  done. 
Every  theme  on  earth,  every  idea  in 
human  experience  has  been  used 
one  way  or  another  in  movies. 

Wild  animal  stuff?  You've  had  it 
for  years.  The  old  eternal  triangle, 
where  one  husband  tries  to  keep  two 
strings  to  his  bow  without  too  much 
discord?  You're  sick  of  it.  Epics? 
You've  been  epic-ed  to  death.  Com- 
edy? Every  gag  that  has  made  you 
laugh  in  the  past  has  been  used 
against  you  ever  since,  and  some- 
times   you    like    it    again    and   then 


sometimes    you    just    don't    like    it. 

r^VERY  time  I  go  out  to  play  con- 
^tract  or  spend  a  social  evening, 
I  am  asked  a  lot  of  queer  questions 
about  the  movie   business. 

The  hostess  generally  has  a 
nephew  who  is  terribly  clever.  He 
can  ride  horseback  and  swim,  so  he 
ought  to  be  just  exactly  what  the 
movies  need  to  make  them  more  suc- 
cessful. As  a  favor  to  me,  she  is 
nearly  always  willing  to  let  me  make 
a  test  picture  of  him  at  my  expense 
to  see  how  he  screens  and  how  his 
voice   registers. 

What  does  this  mean  to  me?  Well, 
it  means  that  the  nephew  has  been 
a  failure  at  everything  else,  so  he 
ought  to  be  a  hit  in  the  movies. 
The  bank  threw  him  out  after  ha 
flopped  there,  the  brokerage  house 
found  he  couldn't  sell  bonds,  and  the 
local  newspaper  discovered  he 
couldn't  even  write  society  items 
(Please  turn  to  page  73) 


Illustrated 


with  photographs 


THE   TEN    BIGGEST 
BOX-OFFICE  STARS 


1932 


A  famous  producer  speaks  out  at  last  -  -  in 

one  of  the  most  revealing  series  of  articles 
ever  published  in  a  motion  picture  magazine 
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A  Feast  of   STARS 

B  F  you  thought  "Grand  Hotel"  boasted  the  greatest  galaxy  of  stars  ever 
■  assembled,  you  were  mistaken.  Because  we  now  have  "Dinner  at 
Eight,"  with  a  cast  that  stuns  one  with  its  magnitude. 

As  a  stage  play,  written  by  Edna  Ferber  and  George  S.  Kaufman,  it  has 
been  the  outstanding  hit  of  the  year  in  New  York.  As  a  picture,  the 
scenario  by  Frances  Marion,  the  direction  by  George  Cukor,  it  will  probably 
contain  the  greatest  all-star  cast  of  all  time. 

It  is  the  simple,  but  highly  dramatic  story  of  a  group  of  people  in- 
vited to  the  home  of  the  Oliver  Jordans  for  dinner  at  eight,  and  the 
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tragedies  in  their  lives.  Billie  Burke  plays  the  hostess,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
the  host;  Madge  Evans,  their  daughter,  and  Louise  Closser  Hale,  the 
sister  off  the  hostess.  Among  the  guests  are  Marie  Dressier,  as  the  actress; 
Wallace  Beery,  as  the  Westerner;  Jean  Harlow,  his  wife,  a  former  hat- 
check  girl;  John  Barrymore,  the  falling  film  star;  Lee  Tracy,  as  the  press 
agent;  Jean  Hersholt  as  the  theatrical  producer;  Edmund  Lowe,  as  the 
doctor;  Karen  Morley,  as  his  wren-like  wife,  and  almost  a  score  of  other 
well-known  players  in  lesser  parts. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  before. 

It  probably  represents  the  greatest  assemblage  of  stars  ever  to  be 
grouped  in  one  production — the  last  word  in  casting. 
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ELSIE  JANIS  sounds  the   new  Hollywood   cry — 

Forward!  MARCH! 


WHEN  you  see  Fredric  March  as  Marcus 
Superbus  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross," 
you  see  more  of  him  than  usual,  and  very 
nice,  too! 

Freddy,  in  that  chic  black  velvet  costume  with 
his  slick  black  hair  curled  a  la  Norma  Shearer 
looks  like  the  sign  of  a  cross  between  Romeo  and 
a  Follies  girl.  I  know  he  has  a  lot  of  the 
former;  any  dash  of  the  latter  is  purely  photo- 
graphic. 

As  you  watch  him,  strong  jaw  set  and  eyes 
flashing,  cracking  his  prefectorial  whip  over  the 
shoulders  of  wrangling  Romans,  take  it  from  me  that 
if  Freddy  had  his  way  every  crack  of  the  whip  would 
be  a  wise-crack!  I'm  sure  he  goes  to  bed  at  night 
with  a  bon  mot  leaping  through  his  thin  and  well- 
chiseled  lips. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  he  sleeps  well,  is  hard  to 
waken,  and  that  once  awake,  the  theme  song,  "Let's 
Have  a  Repartee!"  begins.  Whatever  he  does  is 
evidently  pleasing. 

He  and  Florence  Eldridge  have  been  married  over 
five  years  and  they  don't  bother  to  remind  you  how 
happy  they  are.  You're  supposed  to  know  that!  Out 
here  when  any  couple  that  has  been  married  over  a 
year  starts  talking  about  how  perfect  home  life  is, 
you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  the  ink  on  the  divorce 
decree  is  drying  rapidly. 

THE  first  time  I  heard  of  Fredric  March,  was  right 
here  in  Hollywood,  playing  in  that  classic  of  the 
modern  theater,  "The  Royal  Family." 

Everyone  was  raving  over  his  performance  and 
saying,  "Why,  you'd  think  it  was  John  Barrymore 
himself!"  Having  heard  this  same  phrase  used  about 
my  own  imitation  of  the  younger  Barrymore,  I  was 
not  only  interested  but  a  bit  green-eyed. 

I  went,  I  saw,  and  he  conquered ! 

It  was  a  superb  performance,  not  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  Freddy  had  caught  most  of  the  tricks. 
I  especially  avoid  the  word  mannerisms,  because  the 
Barrymore  knows  his  tricks  and  can  drop  the  whole 
box  at  will.  Freddy  managed  to  combine  Barrymore 
with  March,  and  in  my  own  opinion,  with  one  eye  on 
March's  future,  succeeded  in  exuding  a  great  deal  of 


Miss  Janis  and  Mr.  March  having  luncheon 
together  in  the  Paramount  commissary.  "I 
realized  that  apparently  young  March  soft- 
pedals  on  publicity  pictures  with  the  weaker 
sex,  and  I,  heaven  help  me,  must  not  only 
be   considered   strong    but  safe." 

Florence  Eldridge  (Mrs.  March).  They've 
been  married  more  than  five  years  and  they 
don't  have  to  remind  you  how  happy  they  are. 


his  own  charm  into  the  impersonation  of  Jack — beg 
pardon,  John. 

Of  course,  one  big  success  like  the  one  March  made 
in  Hollywood  and  producers,  who  have  been  saying 
for  months  that  an  actor  is  not  the  type  for  pictures, 
will  line  up  and  fight  for  his  signature  on  the  dotted 
line.  The  next  procedure  i3  to  cast  the  actor  in  a 
role  just  as  far  removed  from  the  one  in  which  he  has 
made  a  hit  as  they  can  find. 

Freddy,  who  is  at  heart  a  light  comedian,  but  at 
head  a  good  enough  actor  to  play  anything  from 
Uncle  Tom  to  Lord  Fauntleroy,  has  done  just  about 
that.  I  mean  comparatively  and  from  a  versatility 
angle. 

He  finally  wound  up  his  four  years  of  broad  jump- 
ing from  melodrama  to  comedy  and  back  again  by 
winning  the  Academy  award  for  the  best  acting  of 
1932,  in  the  dual  role  of  Doctor  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

No  doubt  his  early  experience  in  banking  helped 
his  characterization  a  bit  and  he  certainly  deserved 
the  award,  but  as  there  are  so  many  faces  which 
should  spend  half  the  picture  hidden  behind  trick 
make-ups,  why  disguise  fresh-faced  Freddy?  I  for 
one  hope  he  will  stay  out  from  behind  beards  and 
waving  teeth. 

AFTER  seeing  him  in  his  last  three  films,  I've  de- 
cided that  his  is  one  of  the  nicest  faces  on  the 
screen  today  and  if  he  lets  them  hang  it  in  hirsute 
trimmings  again,  I  shall  know  he  is  getting  a  "cut" 
of  the  make-up  man's  makings! 

I  met  Freddy  first  at  a  party  where  I  had  consis- 
tently refused  to  dance  all  evening. 

Someone   presented  young  man  March  and   I   sud- 
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photographed  exclusively  tor  The  New  Monti  Magazine 
bu  Eugene  Robert  Hiehec 


As    one    star   to    another,    Miss 

Janis  counts  Fredric  one  of  the 

finest  anywhere,  both  as  actor 

and  man. 


fredric  March  in  his  latest  picture,  "The  Eagle  and 
the  Hawk."  When  Miss  Janis  asked  him  about  the 
airplane  crash,  during  the  making  of  it,  when  Mr. 
March,  Jack  Oakie  and  Cary  Grant  were  badly 
shaken  up,  he  only  said  that  working  in  the  production 
had    been    "very   interesting."      That's    Freddy    March. 


denly  wanted  to.  We  had  not  taken  two 
steps  before  I  knew  why.  If  the  'govern- 
ment wanted  to  close  the  banks  again,  or. 
the  banks  continue  to  bully  the  studios, 
with  their  "put  up  or  shut  up"  edicts, 
Freddy  needn't  worry.  He  can  always  "go 
into  his  dance"! 

Contact  once  established,  we  took  off  for 
the  land  of  laugh3,  airplanely  speaking,  and 
didn't  come  down  until  the  party  broke  up. 
Even  then  it  was  a  forced  landing! 

Although  he  is  always  referring  to  him- 
self as  a  "ham,"  Freddy  has  a  line  of  chat- 
ter that  is  quite  (Please  turn  to  page  78) 
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Using  the  Typewriter  to 


Here's  an  ingenious  new 

way  to  make  a  likeness 

of  your  favorite 
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(Above)  Norma  Shearer,  type-sketched  by  Miss  Katherine 
H.  Parsons,  and  (right)  Claudette  Colbert's  latest  photo- 
graph, the  subject  of  this  month's  type-sketch  game.  She 
has  just  finished  "I  Cover  the  Waterfront"  and  has  begun 
work  on  "Disgraced."  Read  the  rules  of  the  contest  on 
page  62  of  this  issue;  try  your  genius  at  the  typewriter, 
and  send  in  your  sketch. 
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Here's    a    real    treat!       A    trip    with    Doug,   Jr.    through 

Hollywood  After  Dark 


WHAT  are  the  high  jinks  among  the  screen 
stars? 
There  are  rumors  of  rare  revelry.  How- 
ever, one  of  our  leading  humorists  recently 
described  a  night  in  Hollywood.  After  playing  par- 
cheesi  and  "Going  to  Jerusalem"  the  actors  and 
actresses  present  at  the  party  wound  up  the  evening 
with  a  rousing  Virginia  reel,  lemonade  and  lady- 
fingers!  Hunting  the  southwestern  Gomorrah,  he 
had  discovered  Sweet  Auburn.  The  laugh  was  on 
him,  for  a  change. 

Intended  as  an  ironic  thrust  at  both  the  outlander's 
idea  of  Hollywood's  midnight  orgies  and  the  jaded 
palates  of  the  picture  colony,  which  had  swung  around 
to  juvenility  as  a  last  resort,  there  was  really  more 
fact  than  fancy  in  the  squib. 

For,  much  as  I  dislike  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life  for 
the  fond  and  scandal-expectant  public,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  our  big  parties  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  mild  rather  than  wild ;  that  the  smaller 
shindies  are  of  the  usual  conventional  pattern ;  and 
that  night  diversion  among  screen  -favorites  is  more 
apt  to  be  work  at  fever  pitch,  or  the  sleep  of  exhaus- 
tion, than  the  eating  of  peacock's  tongues,  bathing 
nude    in   pools   of   champagne,   gambling   away    large 


fortunes,  or  carrying  on  an  illicit  love  affair  with  your 
friend's  wife  in  the  butler's  pantry. 

/^\  F  course,  we  do  have  our  cakes  and  ale — in  crumbs 
^^  and  sips — but  these  are  quite  different  from  what 
they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be.  For  instance, 
Marie  Dressier  would  rather  talk  astrology  than  do  an 
apache  dance,  while  Mary  Pickford  prefers  to  cheat 
herself  at  solitaire  rather  than  play  poker  for  high 
stakes. 

And  Greta  Garbo  would  rather  sit  on  a  foot-stool 
and  muse  than  flirt,  though  she  can  laugh  like  a  little 
girl. 

As  to  the  men — well,  Clark  Gable  would  rather  talk 
football  than  tell  a  racy  story.  Bob  Montgomery 
likes  a  game  of  chess  with  a  good  opponent  better 
than  most  things,  while  Billy  Haines  would  rather 
discuss  period  furniture  than  sex. 

BUT  the  best  way  to  find  out  for  yourself  is  to  let 
me  act  as  your  guide,  and  together  we  can  take  in 
some  typical  nights  of  high-low  life  and  whoopee.     At 
first  hand,  then,  we  will  plot  our  curves  of  pleasure 
and  wickedness  on  the  chart  of  Hollywood  living. 
Suppose  we  begin  at  the  top,  with  one  of  the  ten 
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Photo  by  Mac  Julian 

Doug,    Jr.     and    Patricia    Ellis    in    young 
Doug's  latest   picture,   "The   Narrow   Cor- 
ner."    Patricia  is  the  New  York  girl   Hol- 
lywood is  raving  about  just  now. 

Old  Mrs.  Grundy's  at  it  again.  Since 
Joan's  and  Doug,  Jr.'s  separation,  her 
tongue's  wagged  itself  into  a  frenzy — even 
when  Franchot  Tone  and  Joan,  playing  in 
the  same  picture,  stroll  out  together.  (An 
informal  picture  of  them  is  shown  above 
on  the  opposite   page.) 


Don't   miss  this  gay,  gossipy  tour  de  luxe 
with  the  young  Prince  of  Hollywood 

Personally  conducted 
by  DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  JR. 

or  twelve  major  social  events  of  the  season.  I  won't  say  whose. 
Enough  to  know  that  the  most  brilliant  and  exclusive  salons  are 
presided  over  by  Marion  Davies,  Norma  Shearer,  and,  if  you 
won't  think  I'm  putting  on  the  dog,  the  Fairbanks,  Seniors. 

Incidentally,  so  successful  have  these  social  arbiters  been  that 
they  have  broken  down  the  upper-set  walls  of  Pasadena  and 
Santa  Barbara  where  once  a  screen  actor  was  regarded  as  more 
or  less  of  an  "untouchable." 

Well,  however  that  may  be,  here  we  are  at  the  door. 

Before  we  go  in  may  I  caution  you  against  expecting  too  much. 
You're  going  to  like  these  people  a  lot,  I  think,  and  you  are  going 
to  be  surprised  to  find  most  of  them  talking  and  behaving  like 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  Sadie  Smith.  They  are  not  gods  and 
goddesses  in  evening  dress.  Nor  nymphs  and  satyrs  ready  to 
cavort  in  fig-leaves. 

Some  of  them  may  even  strike  you  as  extraordinarily  shy — or 
dumb.  Be  ready  for  plenty  of  shop-talk,  but  the  conversation 
usually  ranges  far  and  wide,  and  if  Adolphe  Menjou  or  Bob 
Montgomery  or  Ronald  Colman  is  in  the  crowd  you  are  likely 
to  hear  plenty  of  repartee  and  witty  quips. 

But  for  your  sake  I  hope  there  isn't  to  be  any  royalty  or  illus- 
trious guest  of  honor  present  tonight.  That  would  be  too  bad. 
For,  then  the  party  will  get  off  to  a  stiff  start  and  never  relax 
to  natural,  easy  intercourse. 

Poor  Hollywood  feels  that  it  is  constantly  under  the  severest 
surveillance  and  criticism,  which  is    (Please  tvrn  to  page  83) 
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Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Irving  Lippman 

You  will  be  delighted,  if  you  are  a  Gary  Cooper  fan,  with  the 
article  on  the  new  Gary,  by  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  in  next  month's 
— the  August — New  Movie  Magazine.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
articles  this  brilliant  novelist  and  writer  on  the  movies  has  ever 
done.  She  has  known  Gary  ever  since  he  first  struck  Hollywood, 
the  old  Gary  and  the  new  Gary,  and  now  she  contrasts  the  two. 
It's  something  you'll  not  want  to  miss. 
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PROBABLY  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  present  on 
the  screen  is  just  what  the  folks  need  these 
days,"  says  Mae  West. 

Anyway,  it's  probably  the  sort  of  thing  a  lot 
of  gals  could  use  these  days. 

A  RING,  valued  at  $5,000,  which  Carole  Lombard 
^*-  reported  lost,  was  returned  to  the  actress  after 
being  discovered  in  a  gutter  near  the  front  of  Para- 
mount studios. 

Found,    no    doubt,    by    a    scenario    writer    poking 
around  for  ideas. 

Gals  who  pose  and  hide  their  legs 
Are  thought  less  of  by  many  eggs. 

Most  heart-rending  news  story  of  the  month : 


Filmland's  foremost   humorist 

enlivens  the  news  from  Hollywood 


"Ruby  Keeler  was  so  upset  by  the  earthquake  that 
she  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep.  In  order  to  quiet  her, 
Al  Jolson,  her  husband,  went  out  and  bought  her  a 
beautiful  diamond  and  jade  brooch,  shaped  like  a 
basket  of  fruit." 

Some  enterprising  Hollywood  druggist  will 
likely  make  a  fortune  from,  this  newly  discovered 
insomnia  cure.  He'll  put  up  diamond  and  jade 
brooches  in  bottles. 

Miss  Keeler  got  her  brooch  as  a  result  of  an  earth- 
quake. Most  movie  girls  get  their  brooches  by  just 
threatening  an  earthquake. 

No  matter  what  dire  poverty 

The  heroine  of  shifty  shows, 
She   always   can   afford,   we  see, 

The  most  expensive  underclothes. 

JEAN  HARLOW  says: 

*J    "The   only   time    I   ever   forget   myself,    really,    is 
when  I  am  hammering  at  my  typewriter." 

Which  just  goes  to  show  that  Jean  is  different. 

Most  blondes  are  apt  to  forget  themselves  when 
they  aren't  typewriting. 

And  also  it's  hard  to  have  attitudes  pliant 
Toward  photos  of  female  stars  looking  defiant. 

(Please  turn  to  page  90) 
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How  much  MONEY 
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Mae  West's  diamonds  are  a   part  of  her  publicity  campaign — 
a   necessary   expense. 

Tom   Mix,   last  year,   spent  more  than   $13,000  on   his  fan   mail 


Ten  thousand  dollars  a  week  seems 

like  a  lot  of  money-  -  until  you 

add  up  a  celebrity's  expenses 


HOLLYWOOD  is  a  gold  mine.  Its  stars  supply  the 
gold — and  the  rest  of  the  world  supplies  the  miners. 
And  how  those  miners  dig! 

Lured  by  tales — and  only  too  true  they  are — of  the 
prodigal  extravagances  of  Movietown's  nouveau  riche,  an  army 
of  money-at-any-price  huntsmen  has  declared  open  season 
on  John  and  Jane  Star's  pocketbooks,  and  canny  indeed  is 
the  film  celebrity  who  salvages  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  pay  check. 
Looting  the  stars  is  not  a  new  pursuit,  and  the  looters 
have  always  been  cunning.  But  now,  with  their  wits  sharp- 
ened by  the  depression,  they  are  like  a  pack  of  famished 
arctic  wolves. 

With  "chiselers"  to  the  left  of  him,  racketeers  to  the  right 
of  him,  blackmailers  just  ahead  of  him — and  his  own  lavish 
follies  leading  him  ever  deeper  into  the  morass  of  financial 
distress  .  .  . 

What  chance  has  a  motion-picture  star  to  save  his  money? 

Remember — he  is  forced  to  meet  hundreds  of  "necessary" 

expenses   that    are    unknown    to    the    average    man    of    equal 
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does  a  Star  have  left? 


By    ERIC     L.    ERGENBRIGHT    who 
investigated    the    great   "Holly- 
wood   Swindle"    for     The    New 
Movie  Magazine 


Constance   Bennett  spent   $12,000   during 

the   past  year  on  stamps,   stationery   and 

professional   photographs. 

Wallace   Beery  fought   a   girl's   attempt  to 

sue  him,  ran  a  barrage  of  publicity,  spent 

a  small  fortune,  but  won. 


income.  He  must  be— or,  at  least,  thinks  he  must 
be eternally  surrounded  by  high-priced  agents,  man- 
agers, attorneys,  publicity  men,  secretaries,  servants 
and  bodyguards. 

Being  in  the  public  eye,  he  believes  that  he  must 
"put  up  a  front." 

Temperamentally,  he  is  made  to  order  for  the 
schemes  of  the  blackmailer,  for  he  recalls  how  many 
stars  have  faded  in  the  withering  glare  of  adverse 
publicity.  He  knows  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  are 
cruelly  eager  to  believe  the  worst  of  their  idols;  con- 
sequently he  lives  in  terror  of  scandal. 

In  another  particular  he  is  the  ready  prey  of  petty 
larceny  racketeers — he  is  by  nature  over-emotional, 
too  quick  to  sympathize.  A  sob  story,  well  told,  sends 
his  hand  flying  to  his  bill-fold. 
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Conrad    Nagel,    head    of   the    Motion    Picture    Relief 

Fund,    estimates   that   more   than    $2,000,000   a   year 

goes  out  of  Hollywood  to  "fake  charities." 


B' 


UT  let's  leave  the  black- 
mailer, the  panhandler,  the 
racketeer  and  their  ilk  for 
more  specific  mention  later,  and 
consider,  first  of  all,  the  star's 
"necessary"    expenses. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  list  the  expenditures  of  one 
star  and  truthfully  represent 
them  as  the  exact  expenses  of 
every  other  star.  It  is  also 
impossible  to  draw  definite 
lines  between  legitimate  ex- 
penses, idiotic  extravagance 
and  tribute  to  the  various 
classes  and  degi'ees  of  swin- 
dlers. 

Our  "star"  then,  is  not  an 
individual  but  a  composite 
representing  the  group  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has 
been  created  only  after  scanning  the  expense  sheets 
of  several  stars.  We'll  assume  that  he's  married,  has 
one  child,  is  paying  alimony  to  one  ex-wife  and  that 
he  receives  one  of  those  ten  thousand-a-week  salaries 
which  excite  the  envy  and  sometimes  the  indignation 
of  the  rest  of  us. 

How  much  of  his  salary  can  he  call  his  own? 
In  the  first  place,  his  contract  with  the  studio  calls 
for  forty  weeks  a  year,  not  for  fifty-two.     Therefore, 
his    weekly    wage,    spread    over   the    entire    year,    is 
$7,692.30— not  $10,000. 

His  agent  is  not  far  from  the  cashier's  window  on 
pay  day.  He  takes  a  neat  ten  per  cent,  of  our  star's 
wages.  Perhaps  he  landed  the  contract  for  him  two 
years  ago,   and  has  done    {Please  turn  to  page  98) 
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Photographed  exclusively  for 
The  New  Movie  Magazine 


Photography  by 
MR.  HOWARD 


Leslie  Howard  is  one  of  the  best — and  most 
ardent — amateur  photographers  in  Filmdom. 
He  is  always  out  with  his  kodak,  snapping 
some  beautifully  artistic  scenes  and  groups. 
He  set  up  and  focused  the  camera  for  the 
picture  of  himself  (above)  at  Palm  Springs 
and  Mrs.  Howard  snapped  it.  He  employed 
the  same  means  for  the  Howard  family 
group  (at  right)  and  had  the  butler  do  the 
bulb-squeezing..  Here  are  Ronald,  the  son; 
Mrs.  Howard,  Leslie,  their  daughter,  and  the 
master    actor,    Mr.    Leslie    Howard,    himself. 
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Nothing  but 
TESTS 


By    RALPH    WHEELWRIGHT 


HE  looks  like  Colman.  Has  the  gentle  charm  of 
Novarro  .  .  .  the  swarthy  appeal  of  Gable  .  .  . 
and  the  delightful  naivete  of  Jackie  Cooper. 
Until  he  played  opposite  Marion  Davies  in 
"Peg  O'  My  Heart,"  Onslow  Stevens  was  a  nonentity 
in  Hollywood.  Casting  directors  knew  him  only  as 
the  chap  who  did  the  writer  part  in  "Once  in  a  Life- 
time." 

Under  contract  to  Universal,  playing  bits  mostly, 
Stevens  was  languishing  under  a  contemplated  lay-off. 
Then  he  was  called  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to  make 
a  test.  For  years  he  had  been  making  tests.  They 
didn't  mean  a  thing. 

"If  I  had  a  part  for  every  test  I've  made  I  couldn't 
play  them  all  if  I  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old,"  he 
observes.  "I  tested  all  the  feminine  players  in  'Back 
Street'  and  didn't  get  an  extra  part  in  it.  My  wide 
acquaintance  with  motion  picture  studios  is  due  al- 
most entirely  to  my  testing  career.  It's  been  a  won- 
derful experience." 

Anyway,  he  made  a  test  for  a  minor  role  in  the  pic- 
ture "Looking  Forward."  At  that  time  Marion  was 
having  trouble  finding  a  suitable  leading  man.  The 
panic  was  on.  Finally,  Marion  happened  to  see 
Stevens'  test  by  mistake.  A  real  honest-to-goodness 
mistake.  So  honest  that  she  was  on  her  way  out  of 
the  projection  room  when  the  compelling  flavor  of 
Stevens'  voice  boomed  out  of  the  loud-speaker.  Marion 
paused  and  looked. 

"Who's  that?"  she  asked. 

Bob  Leonard,  her  director,  shook  his  head.  "I 
dunno,  someone  or  other  .  .  ." 

Marion's  hand  left  the  doorknob.  She  sat  down  in 
the  seat  again. 


He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
started  abruptly.  "Will  you  ex- 
cuse me?  I'm  a  little  late.  I  must 
hurry  now.  ...  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to    make   a   test!" 


"Not  bad,"  she  ob- 
served eagerly. 

"No,  not  bad  at 
all,"  agreed  Leonard. 

Five  minutes  later 
Stevens  was  flagged 
and  handed  some  lines 
from  "Peg  O'  My 
Heart." 

"Be  ready  for  a  test  on  Stage  Six  at  one  o'clock!" 
he  was  told.     Stevens  admitted  he  was  flabbergasted. 

"Another  test?"  he  asked,  bewildered.  "But  I  made 
a  test!" 

NEVERTHELESS,  he  was  on  Stage  Six  at  one 
o'clock  for  another  test. 

"To  say  I  was  surprised  when  Marion  Davies  walked 
in  to  make  the  test  with  me  is  to  put  it  very  mildly," 
he  recalls.  "I  felt  quaky  all  over,  but  she  was  so 
swell  about  it  I  managed  to  get  over  the  jitters. 

"For  the  next  two  days  I  didn't  know  where  I  was 
at.  I  was  in  'Looking  Forward'  and  I  was  out  of  it.  I 
was  in  'Peg  0'  My  Heart'  and  I  was  out  of  'Peg  0' 
My  Heart.'  I  went  around  with  scripts  of  both  pic- 
tures, trying  to  learn  both  parts  so  I'd  be  ready  for 
whatever  decision  was  made." 

Stevens  just  happened  to  run  into  that  break  that 
established  him  as  a  leading  man  after  seven  years  of 
trying  to  get  on  in  pictures.    (Please  turn  to  page  82) 
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For  years  Onslow  Stevens  did 
nothing  but  try-outs — but  one 
clicked  at  last 
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From  SHORTS  to 


Costumes  for  every  summer  oc- 
casion are  represented  in  these 
stills  from  the  new  films  and 
sketches  made  by  Hollywood's 
famous  designers 
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CHIFFONS   in   the   Latest  FILMS 


Lilian  Harvey,  Fox's  English  importation  from  Germany,  brought  over  her  own 
designer — Joe  Strassner — who  is  responsible  for  the  attractive  evening  gown  shown 
above  which  Miss  Harvey  wears  in  "My  Lips  Betray."  Next  to  it  are  Strassner's 
sketches  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  way  designers  work.  The  gown  is  made  of 
heavy  white  crepe  embroidered  in  crystal  beads  and  dotted  with  brilliants.  The 
white  fox  band,   ending   in   a   train,   is   a    new   idea   for  summer  fur  trimming. 


WITH  California's  climate  as  an  inspiration,  studio  designers 
have  out-done  themselves  in  inventing  warm  weather  cos- 
tumes for  the  films  planned  for  summer  release. 

From  shorts  to  chiffons  every  wardrobe  variety  is  repre- 
sented in  the  movies  you  will  see  this  season. 

If  you  want  to  be  cool  and  still  take  part  in  strenuous  summer 
sports  try  a  costume  like  the  one  Helen  Mack  wears  in  "Pleasure 
Cruise" — blue  pique  shorts,  a  blue  and  white  striped  broadcloth 
shirt  and  head  band  with  socks  and  sneakers. 

Or  if  you  want  to  be  formal  there's  the  gray  and  white,  diagonal 
chiffon  that  Orry  Kelly  designed  for  Bette  Davis  to  wear  in  "Work- 
ing Man,"  or  the  tucked  net  by  Adrian  that  you  will  see  on 
Diana  Wynyard  in  "Reunion  in  Vienna."  For  afternoon  there 
could  be  nothing  more  charming  than  the  dusty  pink  bolero  frock 
Billie  Burke  wears  in  "Dinner  at  Eight"  or  the  sheer  gray  wool 
frock  Travis  Banton  designed  for  Sari  Maritza  in  "International 
House"  with  its  quaint  flower  muff  and  hat.  And  for  daytime 
something  similar  to  Ann  Harding's 
swagger  suit  made  of  soft  tan  wool  with 
brown  crepe  trim  and  a  gold  mesh  hat. 
She  wears  it  in  "When  Ladies  Meet." 

Lilian  Harvey  had  some  exciting 
clothes  designed  recently  for  her  to 
wear  in  "My  Lips  Betray,"  by  her  own 
designer,  Joe  Strassner,  who  came  from 


Billie  Burke,  looking  young- 
er than  ever  in  her  new 
M-G-M  picture,  "Dinner 
at  Eight,"  wears  a  bolero 
frock  of  dusty  pink  crepe 
designed  by  Adrian.  The 
blouse    is    of    tucked     net. 


"  :   -/ 
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Europe  to  plan  her  wardrobe. 

White    crepe,    sequins,    crystal 

beads  and  fur  banding  are  all 

used   for   one   low-cut   evening 

gown.      Another    is    of    velvet 

with  cut-out  sides  as  well  as  a 

section    cut   out   at   the    front, 

epaulets  of  passementerie  and 

a  double  ruffle  of  silver  sequins. 
Boudoir    pajamas    of    yellow 

pleated  chiffon  with  an  eight- 
inch  military  belt  of  blue  satin 

are    a    contrast    to    her    very 

feminine  boudoir  robe  of  pale 

blue  chiffon  with  a  ruffly  skirt 

and    sleeves     and     a     shoulder 

yoke  of  Alencon  lace. 

Strassner's     sketches     show 

the    evolution    of    her    gowns 

from  the  original  idea  to  the 

completed  design.  .  . 

Adrian  has  been  busy  at  designing  costumes  101 
several  productions  including  "Looking  Forward 
"Reunion  in  Vienna"  and  "When  Ladies  Meet.  One 
of  his  most  interesting  designs  recently  is  the  wedding 
gown  for  Myrna  Loy  in  "Man  on  the  Nile,  an  interest- 
ing departure  from  traditional  styles.  He  uses  a  pill- 
box hat,  similar  to  the  one  he  designed  for  Garbo  two 
years  ago  as  the  basis  for  an  unusual  headdress. 

Off  the  screen  sports  clothes  are  the  chief  mteiest 
of  the  film  actresses  when  they're  on  the  set  waiting 
the  call  to  action.  Jean  Harlow  wears  pajamas  ot 
every  color  in  the  rainbow  on  the  set.  Muriel  Evans 
wears  slacks  of  white  whipcord.  Maureen  O  Sullivan 
chooses  pique  velveteen  slacks  to  wear  over  her  pet 
Striped  bathing  suit.  Claudette  Colbert  wears  a  blue 
and  white  sweater  with  white  slacks. 

T7AV0RITE  colors  in  Hollywood  settle  down  pretty 
T  well  to  brown,  blue,  black  and  yellow  with  a  good 
deal  of  white  but  little  green,  gray  or  red. 

Diana  Wynyard  wears  brown  and  white  and  some- 
times two  tones  of  brown. 

Jean  Harlow  wears  yellow  in  two  tones,  yellow  and 
white  and  black  and  white.  .       „,„,„„ 

Joan  Crawford  inevitably  wears  blue  in  all  shades 


FASHION  NOTES 

Pique  and  organdy  vie  for  trimming 
honors. 

Shorts,  popular  in  Hollywood  off  the 
screen,  have  gone  into  the  movies. 

Travis  Banton  predicts  polka  dots  for 
summer  street  wear. 

Sheer  stripes  and  plaids  are  smart  for 
evening. 

Adrian  uses  the  the  pill  box  hat  for 
a  wedding  headdress. 


and  now  with  her  deep  summer 
tan  is  wearing  lots  of  blue  and 
white. 

Claudette  Colbert  wears 
black  and  white  more  than  any 
other  combination. 

Constance  '  Bennett  wears 
light    blue    a    great    deal,    also 

Ariine  Judge  likes  to  wear 
white,  sometimes  with  a  touch 

of  red. 

Miriam  Hopkins  wears  green 
often  in  two  tones  or  in  com- 
bination with  white. 

Madge  Evans  wears  brown 
and  also  blue  combined  with 
white.  ,     . 

Betty  Furness  designs  many 
of  her  own  clothes— her  Easter 
costume    was    one,    pale    blue 

i  -4-v,  «  +i^0  mmrtpr  length  coat  and  a  gray 
wool  with  a  thiee-quaiiei  leiiBn  ,,„w  ^H-uve  hat 
fox  collar  worn  with  a  pastel  blue  stiaw  pictuie  nai 

has  a  white  orcandv  hat  polka-dotted  in  gieen. 

MurTel  Eva!  and  Virginia  Cherrill  have  been  out- 
fitted  in  two  dresses  made  in  e»^y  the, same  B^e 
and  color  for  a  sequence  in  "Hell  Below.  One  was 
made  of  cotton,  the  other  of  the  finest  satin.  The  de- 
Sgn  is  an  evening  gown  with  vertical  insertions  of 
double  pleated  ruffles  increasing  in  width  at  the  hem. 
Pleated  ruffles  also  trim  the  neckline  • 

Hollywood  is  designing  high  hats  but  they  re  dii 
ferlnt  from  the  Paris  variety.  Madge  Evans  wears  a 
Cossack  hat  in  "Made  on  Broadway"  that  sits  up  on 
too  of  hei  head-even  at  the  back.  Two  rows  of  ac- 
cordion pleated  ribbon  form  the  top  of  the  crown 
which  appears  square  at  the  front  but  curving  at  the 

S1Alice  Brady  has  a  white  straw  hat  with  a  brim 
lined  in  yellow  silk  which  you  will  see  m  "When 
ladies  Meet."  It's  built  on  lines  similar  to  tropical 
helmets  and  has  a  perky  lacquered  bow  at  the  front. 


anging.  Greta  Nissen  wears  an  Alice- 
in-Wonderland  comb  in  her  blond  tresses  to  play  a  modern 
vamp  in  an  as  yet  unnamed  RKO-Rad.o  p.ct <"••"" 
lounging    robe    has    a    tailored    collar    and    pleated    sleeves. 


Hubert  W.  Coturn  1'huto 


Helen   Mack  takes  the  ever  popular   Hollywood  shorts  to  the    screen 
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for  her  role  in   "Melody  Cruise,"    RO   Radio  musical. 
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Hollywood  chooses  its  favorite 

colors — blue,      brown,      black, 

white  and  yellow 


. : v"'- :  V-::k 


% 


Rough    black    straw    is    fashioned    into    a    helmet-like    hat 

•for    Virginia     Cherrill    to    wear    in     "Accidents     Wanted," 

M-G-M    production.      It   fits    closely   to    the    head. 

(Left)    Tulle    takes   on    a    new    character   when    Adrian    de- 
signs  a    gown   for   Diana   Wynyard   to   wear   in   "Reunion   in 
Vienna."     It's   distinguished    by    diagonal    tucking. 
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Ann    Harding   wears   a   turban   of  gold    mesh   with   a   gypsy 

tassel    over    one    ear    in    M-G-M's    "When    Ladies    Meet." 

Her   swagger    coat  is   of   soft  tan   wool    with    brown    crepe 

trimming  set  off  by  heavy  corded   loops. 
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Hello  everybody!    Come  with  KATE  SMITH  on  this  month's 


Radi 


10 


Announced 
and 


HELLO  everybody.! 
Now  that  I've  taken  up 
playing  tennis — they  got 
me  playing  tennis  out  in 
Hollywood — I'll  do  anything,  even 
try  my  hand  at  a  radio  column. 
Well,  if  it's  Radio  Rambles  you 
want  from  me,  just  step  aboard 
the  old  kilocycle  bandwagon  and 
we'll  start  off. 

If  I  get  stuck  I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do.  I  certainly  can't 
sing  for  you  here.  Oh,  I  know. 
I'll  ask  Ted  Collins  what  to  do. 
Ted  always  does  my  talking  for 
me  when  I  need  help — why  shouldn't  he  help  me  with 
this? 

Where  shall  I  start,  Ted? 

I  hope  Edwin  C.  Hill  doesn't  hear  about  this.  He 
may  think  I'm  trying  to  muscle  in  on  those  "Inside 
Stories"  he  broadcasts.  Maybe  he'll  try  to  get  even 
with  me  by  singing  "The  Moon  Song." 

Speaking  of  Ed  Hill,  Ted,  did  you  know  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  he's  one  of  the  best  known  news- 
paper men  in  America  and  has  about  the  finest  diction 
on  the  air — he  had  never  made  a  talk  from  a  platform 
in  his  life  until  a  month  ago. 

But  I  guess  Ed  Hill  can't  help  that,  anymore  than 


Rambles 


by  Ted  Collins 
written  by 


Morton  Downey  can  help  picking 
"Eli,  Eli"  as  one  of  his  favorite 
songs.  Now,  I  wonder  what  Hit- 
ler thinks  of  that  one.  .  .- .  Mort's 
got  a  streak  of  the  real  Irish  in 
him  all  right.  One  of  the  best 
singers  on  the  air,  and  yet  he 
never  took  a  lesson. 


ALTHOUGH  a  lot  of  us  radio 
-**  performers  have  been  mak- 
ing pictures  lately,  Hollywood  re- 
cently turned  the  tables  when 
Fred  Waring  went  on  the  air. 
Priscilla  and  Rosemary  Lane  who 
sing  the  duets  on  his  programs  are  sisters  of  Lola 
Lane,  the  screen  star. 

But  just  to  even  the  score,  while  this  was  going 
on,  Director  Eddie  Sutherland  flew  on  from  the 
coast  to  shoot  the  scenes  for  Colonel  Stoopnagle  and 
Budd  in  their  first  feature  talking  picture  "Interna- 
tional House,"  out  on  Paramount's  lot  in  Astoria, 
Long  Island.  This  hasn't  stopped  the  Colonel  and 
Budd  from  going  right  on  with  their  inventions — and 
one  of  their  latest  is  those  half  pieces  of  candy,  so 
that  Stoopnacrats  won't  have  to  bite  into  them  to  see 
what's  inside. 

People  are  always  asking  me  about  how  you  get  to 


lfe.x,; 


Vincent  Lopez  selects 
SHEILA  TERRY 


Ann    Butler   is   crazy 

about 
JACKIE  COOPER 
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The  First  Lady  of  the  Air"  gives  you  the 
gossip     about    your     broadcast     favorite 


Welcome   Lewis   never   misses 
GEORGE    ARLISS 


and  sold  wicker  chairs  before  he  hit  the  ether 
waves.  I  guess  it's  the  same  old  answer  .  .  . 
radio  announcers  are  just  born  and  not  made. 

DOSS  GORMAN,  the  star  saxophonist  who 
-^  plays  more  than  twenty  different  instru- 
ments, including,  so  help  me,  the  clai'inet, 
oboe,  octivan,  conosax,  marimbaphone,  so- 
pranino,  rothphone  and  terra  cotta — suggests 
that  the  best  practice  he  can  think  of  for  an 
announcer  is  to  borrow  his  hecklephone. 


N' 


be  an  announcer.  I  can't  tell  you  much — except  about 
the  two  Teds— Ted  Husing  and  Ted  Collins.  Ted 
Collins  couldn't  get  out  of  it.  He  was  my  manager 
and  I  wTas  up  in  Lake  Placid,  and  there  just  wasn't 
anyone  else  to  do  the  job,  so  Ted  Collins  had  to  crash 
through.  Everyone  liked  him  so  much  that  he's  had 
the  job  ever  since. 

And  you'll  be  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  when 
I  tell  you  Ted  Husing's  qualifications  for  the  job,  be- 
fore he  came  with  CBS.  Ted  Husing  was  born  in 
Deming,  New  Mexico.  He  was  educated  in  New 
York  City,  got  a  job  as  an  instructor  of  aviation,  a 
dance-teacher  (I  guess  I  left  out  a  letter  there,  Ted), 


Ralph  Kirbery's  favorite 

is 

ANN    HARDING 


O  sooner  was  Jack  Dempsey  announced  as 
a  radio  feature  than  heck  started  popping 
around  the  radio  stations.  Not  that  it  was 
Jack's  fault,  because  the  first  incident  hap- 
pened a  thousand  miles  away  in  Chicago.  Little 
Jackie  Heller — who  incidentally,  before  he  became  a 
radio  vocalist,  was  Chi's  amateur  flyweight  boxing 
champ — collided  backstage  at  a  charity  show  with 
Ben  Bernie's  famous  cigar  (by  the  way,  Ben,  you  do 
smoke  La  Palinas,  don't  you?)  and  painfully  burned 
his  eye.  Heller  went  right  on  with  his  act.  He  ex- 
plained that  back  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  boxing 
champ  he  generally  never  left  his  public  until  both 
eyes  were  closed. 

That's  like  Jack  Benny,  who  claims  the  dimple 
on   Nat   Brusiloff's    cheek   was   put    there    by    a 
saxophone  player. 


nTHEN   another   thing   hap- 
-*-  pened    in    the    CBS    New 

York  studios  on  the  "Magic 
Voice"  serial  when  Nick  Daw- 
son, who  plays  the  part  of  Jim 
Norman,  rushed  into  the 
studio  and  smacked  his  head 
full  tilt  into  an  overhanging 
mike.  He  went  out  like  a 
light,  and  didn't  come  to  until 
just  before  the  broadcast. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  right 
on  the  air  and  played  straight 
through  his  part  in  the  sketch. 
Then  just  to  top   things  off, 
Elsie    Hitz,     who    plays    the 
part  of  June  Armstrong  op- 
posite   Nick   Dawson   in   this 
radio  romance,  came  down  a 
week  later  with  scarlet  fever. 
As  soon  as  the  doctors 
told  Elsie  she  was  well 
enough    they    inoculated 
the  radio  engineers  and 
the  cast,  sent  them  out 
to  Elsie's  home  in  Long 
Island    where    she    was 
quarantined,  and  broad- 
cast  the   sketches   from 
her  bedside. 

Another  story  they  tell 
(Please  turn  topagel08) 


Patti    Pickens    votes 

for 

GEORGE    RAFT 


This  month  the  radio  stars  pick 
their  favorite  film  stars 
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Drawings  By 
Ken  Chamberlain 


What?    Are  we  to  have  a  Mae  West  cycle  in  Hollywood?     If  it  should  happen,  this  is  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  thinks  your  favorites  would  look  like. 

Our  Hollywood   Boulevordier 

Denies  Everything 


(Author's  Note:  This  is  the  first 
True  Story  of  Katharine  Hepburn. 
It  explodes  many  myths  and  contra- 
dictions. Mr.  Howe  speaks  with  au- 
thority, having  known  Miss  Hepburn  long  before  she 
xvent  to  Hollywood;  in  fact,  before  she  didn't  go  to 
Bryn  Mawr.) 

BEING  an  old  friend  of  the  Hepburn  family  I 
have  naturally  hesitated  to  come  forward  with 
the  truth  about  Katharine,  or  "Heppy,"  as  she 
was  called  by  her  classmates  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
But  since  murder  will  out,  who  better  than  an  old 
friend  to  slip  the  news   (noose)  ? 

Let  us  start  with  denials  and  proceed  to  facts 
denied. 

In  the  first  place,  Heppy  did  not  attend  Bryn  Mawr. 

"I  did  not  attend  Bryn  Mawr,"  screamed  Miss  Hep- 
burn, flinging  herself  down  in  the  middle  of  Hollywood 
Boulevard,  a  defiant  patch  on  her  denims.  "That 
was  another  girl." 

This  seems  to  leave  Bryn  Mawr  without  a  leg  to 
stand  on;  at  least,  without  Heppy's,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  one  that  any  Alma  Mater  might  be  proud  of. 

I  think  we've  made  it  plain  that  Heppy  did  NOT 
attend  Bryn  Mawr;  that  was  another  girl  (Mae  West). 

So  much  for  the  confusion  of  personalities. 

The  report  that  Miss  Hepburn  was  a  debutante  in 
New  York's  exclusive  "Four  Hundred"  appears  equally 
libelous.  This  also  seems  to  have  been  the  unhappy 
Mae  West,  who  on  being  given  the  bum's  rush  to 
Blackwell's  Island  following  her  debut  in  "Sex,"  be- 
came, ipso  facto,  a  member  of  the  East  River-Sutton 
Place  set  with  whom  she  exchanged  the  morning  yoo- 
hoos!  across  stream. 

It  is  not  true  that  Heppy  is  worth  sixteen  million 
dollars.  She  thinks  she  must  have  been  confused  in 
this  instance  with  Andy  Mellon,  possibly  through  simi- 
larity of  names  and  denims.  Incidentally,  Heppy,  who 
is  generous  to  a  fault,  intends  to  endow  Bryn  Mawr 
with  the  sixteen  million  and  perhaps  the  entire  Mellon 
fortune. 

It  is  not  true  that  Heppy  is  a  New  Yorker  or  New 


By  HERB  HOWE 


Englander.    There  is  nothing  nouveau 

about  her  as  you'd  readily  note  from 

the  patches.     Miss  Hepburn  comes  of 

an  old  Southern  family,  born  and  bred 

in  South  Dakota  where  for  generations  the  Hepburns 

have  dwelt  on  their  ancestral  plantation  in  the  Bad 

Lands. 

It  was  in  these  bad  Bad  Lands  that  little  Greta 
Gustaffson  (her  real  name)  conceived  the  character 
of  Diamond  Lil  with  which  she  was  destined  to  steal 
honors  from  George  Arliss  in  "They  Just  Had  to  Get 
Married." 

"IVTURSED  by  a  colored  mammy  (Al  Jolson's), 
-L^  tutored  by  cowboys  in  the  languages,  and  polished 
by  social  contact  with  the  fashionable  Sioux  Indians, 
Heppy  had  a  colorful  career  from  the  outset. 

Although  Miss  Hepburn  never  attended  Bryn  Mawr, 
(where  she  roomed  with  Lupe  Velez),  she  did  attend 
Vassar,  Smith,  Ferry  Hall,  West  Point  and  the  Iowa 
School  of  Agriculture  from  which  she  graduated  with 
dramatic  honors,  as  did  Blue  Boy. 

Then  began  her  mad  society  career  which  was  to 
take  her  to  all  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  including  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  where  the 
capitol  burned  down.  (Hepburny  was  subsequently 
absolved  when  it  was  learned  the  ignitifying  Mae 
West  had  swept  across  the  praries  the  night  before.) 

It  is  not  true  Mme.  Hepburn  is  married  to  a  wealthy 
broker  (wealthy,  imagine!)  calling  himself  Ludlow 
Smith.  This  confusion  arose  from  the  coincidence  that 
Mrs.  Ludlow  Smith  is  known  on  the  screen  as  Kath- 
arine  Hepburn    (that   other    girl). 

It  is  not  true  that  Miss  Hepburn  is  separated  from 
her  husband.  She  sees  him  first  thing  when  she  goes 
to  New  York,  though  sometimes  he  sees  her  first. 

OFF-SCREEN  Mme.  Hepburn's  husband  is  known 
as  Will  Rogers,  society  man,  polo  player  and  gum 
twister.  Their  romance  began  when  she  was  attend- 
ing Bryn  Mawr  and  he  was  studying  English  at  Ox- 
ford, just  a  little  way  up  Brewery  Gulch. 

An  individualist  if  there  ever  was  one,  Miss  Hep- 
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The    NEW    MOVIE    MAGAZINE'S   wanderer 
does  a  Hepburn  about  Katharine  Hepburn 


And     now    it's    the 
beer  cvcle? 


burn  responds  to  her  every  mood.  One  day  she  will 
drive  to  the  studio  in  a  Rolls-Royce  wearing  overalls 
with  a  patch.  Next  day,  like  as  not,  she'll  somersault 
in  wearing  just  the  patch.  It  was  this  utter  child 
of  natureness  that  caused  M-G-M  to  cast  her  for 
Tarzan  instead  of  Ruth  Chatterton. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  with  my  NOTS  (The  New 
Movie  has  been  hoarding  them).  But  the  budget 
must  be  slashed  and  so  I'll  trump  them  all  conclu- 
sively with  one:  Miss  Hepburn  is  NOT  Miss  Hepburn, 
she's  Lupe  Velez  giving  an  impersonation  of  Greta 
Garbo  singing  "Frankie  and  Yohnny." 

P.  S.  Miss  Hepburn  wishes  me  to  deny  that  she 
starred  in  "Christopher  Strong."  It  was  that 
gosh-durned  other  girl  doing  her  dirt. 

BEER  back,  Garbo  back  and  now  Mae  West  promises 
to  bring  the  body  back.    "We  haven't  had  any  per- 
fectly Natural  Figures  since  the  war  took  beer  away," 


says     Diamond    Lil,     the     gal     what-does-'em-wrong. 

Mae  hints  at  a  plot  on  the  part  of  French  stylists 
to  undermine  the  American  constitution  (female)  by 
designing  gowns  that  would  only  fit  skeletons.  She 
says  this  was  all  right  in  war  times  when  food  was 
scarce  but  with  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  honey  .  .  . 
why,  bring  on  the  wheat  cakes ! 

Looks  as  though  Mae  has  a  secret  alliance  with 
Mussolini.  Duce  has  ordered  the  signoras  to  broaden 
their  tonneaux.  He  wants  them  to  eat  spaghetti  and 
quit  looking  like  it.  He  also  orders  them  to  produce 
bambinos  and,  what's  more,  male  bambinos. 

This  may  seem  dictatorial,  unreasonable  and  wholly 
un-American  unless  you  know  the  story  about  the  man 
who  received  a  telegram  informing  him  his  wife  had 
given  birth  to  an  eight-pound  girl.  Pasted  across  one 
corner  of  the  message  was  a  sticker  reading:  "When 
you  want  a  boy,  call  Western  Union." 
{Please  turn  to  page  94) 
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MARLENE 

IN     PETTI C OATS 
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Believing  that  La  Dietrich's  latest  picture,  "The  Song 
of  Songs/'  possesses  the  qualities  of  a  special  attraction, 
Paramount  is  holding  it  back  for  a  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall  release — when  you  fans  have  returned  from  your 
vacations  and  are  eager  for  movie  thrills. 

Above  you  see  one  of  the  dramatic  high-lights  of  the 
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film,  with  Marlene,  Morgan  Wallace  and  Rita  LaRoy  at 
the  table.  Brian  Aherne,  the  young  Irish  stage  actor 
who  is  Marlene's  new  leading  man,  is  shown  behind  the 
director,  Rouben  Mamoulian,  watching  the  scene. 

This  is  Marlene's  first  American  screen  effort  away  from 
the  capable  hands  of  Director  Josef  Von  Sternberg,  but 


Mr.  Mamoulian,  veteran  director  of  the  Theater  Guild 
successes,  is  no  less  expert — and  may  indeed  give  us  an 
entirely  new  view  of  the  glamorous  Marlene. 

Others  in  an  excellent  cast  are  Alison  Skipworth,  Hardie 
Albright,  and  Lionel  Atwill. 

And  Miss  Dietrich  will  also  sing. 
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What   Keeps    Hollywood     on    the    Go? 


To  Editor  New  Movie  Emotion  Picture  and  Talk,  doing 
so,  I  hope. 

Dearest  Sir: 

HON.  GEO.  F.  OGRE,  my  mortgage,  4  close  on 
me  yestday  a.  m.  with  following  dictation : 
"Togo,"    he   narrate,    "here   are    200   stilled 
portraits   of  that   many   femail   stars   I   wish 
you  look  at." 

"0  sire,"  I  say  so,  "kindly  to  describe  this  part  of 
astronomy  I  don't  know.  How  you  tell  the  sex  of  a 
star?" 

"When  you  look  through  a  talescop  &  see  a  star 
with  legs  on  it,  then  it  are  femail,"  surmount  Hon. 
Ogre. 

"Goshes!"  I  holla,  "do  mail  stars  got  no  legs?" 
"How  does  I  know?"  require  Hon.  Ogre.     "I  never 
notice.     If  they  got  no  legs,  what  do  it  differ?     They 
got  plenty  arms,  though.     Otherwisely  they  could  not 


grabb  Hon.  Lady  Star  when  she  holla,  '0  Robt.,  Robt! 
Hold  me  tight'." 

"Are  it  more  preferable  to  hold  a  lady  tight  than 
sober?"  I  ask  to  know. 

"Yes  it  isn't,"  he  dictate.  "But  that  is  neither  hither 
nor  yon.  Now  listen  at  me.  I  got  a  2000000000$  con- 
track  awaiting  for  that  lady  what  got  best  pair  in 
Hollywood." 

"Pair  of  whiches?"  I  ask  to  know. 

"Look  at  that  200  photos  and  see  what  I  mean,  if  the 
bones  in  your  brain  do  not  get  in  yr  way,"  he  dib  with 
criss-cross  expression  like  Kate  Smith  looking  through 
a  Mike  at  a  Statick.  "Now  go  work.  I  wish  you  judge 
for  me  which  pair  legs  is  best  in  all  Hollywood." 

\V7  ELL,  Mr.  Editor,  I  ask  to  know.  Was  you  ever 
*  *  a  judge  of  anything?  It  give  you  a  shot  feeling 
in  the  seat  of  your  stummick  to  know  that  so  much 
umportance  depend  on  the  least  wink  of  your  finger. 
When  I  walk  out  from  that  (Please  turn  to  page  96) 


Hashimura  Togo,  the  Japanese  Schoolboy  in 

Movieland,  finds  the  best    pair  of  legs — but 

they're  attached  to  a  lionness 

By  Wallace  Irwin 
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'Let's  give  me  a  prize,"  sez  Nogi.     "She's  got  such  a  perfect  nose." 
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Photographed   exclusively  for   The   New  Movie   Magazine   by  Max   Munn   Au.tr  ey 


Cheers!  ....  because  Elissa  Landi,  charming,  cultured,  yet  one  of  Hollywood's  pet  social  comics, 
is  getting  the  breaks.  First  it  was  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  then  "The  Warrior's  Husband,"  and  now  "I 
Loved  You  Wednesday,"   with   Warner   Baxter,   Laura  Hope  Crews,  Miriam  Jordan  and  Victor  Jory. 

....  Give  her  comedy  and  watch  her  shine. 
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Rehearsing   a   chorus  scene   for   "International    House,"   the    new    Paramount   musical. 


THREE  of  the  major  film  companies  are  either 
scheduling  or  completing  important  musical  pic- 
tures which  you  may  expect  to  see  during  the 
early  Summer.  These  are  Fox,  Paramount,  and 
RKO,  following  the  sensational  success  of  "Forty- 
second  Street." 

The  matinee  idol,  Francis  Lederer,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  star  by  RKO  for  the  romantic  story, 
"Troubadour,"  for  which  Richard  Addinsell,  composer 
of  many  operatic  and  musical  successes  on  the  London 
stage,  and  Clemence  Dane,  playwright,  are  supplying 
the  scenario.  RKO  has  also  signed  Harry  Akst  and 
Edward  Eliscu  for  a  feature  song  in  Maureen  Wat- 
kins'  new  play  of  Manhattan  life,   "Careless." 

The  new  Fox  musical,  "It's  Great  To  Be  Alive," 
stars  Raoul  Roulien  who  has 
been  seen  only  in  foreign  films 
in  the  past.  William  Kernell, 
who  wrote  the  music  for  the 
previous  picture,  "My  Lips  Be- 
tray," is  also  the  composer  for 
this  production.  Another  Fox 
musical,  which  is  receiving 
much  attention  is,  of  course, 
the  new  Janet  Gaynor  picture, 
"Adorable,"  with  story  and 
lyrics  by  Buddy  De  Sylva  and 
music   by   Richard   Whiting. 

At  Paramount  Maurice 
Chevalier  is  naturally  the  out- 
standing musical  star,  whose 
new  production,  "A  Bedtime 
Story,"  has  recently  been 
released.  Ralph  Rainger,  who 
wrote  the  music,  was  put  to 
work  on  two  other  musical  pic- 
tures, "The  Song  of  Songs," 
with  Marlene  Dietrich  and  the 


The  Month's  Biggest  Hits 

"GOING,  GOING,  GONE,"  -fox  trot- 
played  by  Guy  Lombardo  and  his 
Royal    Canadians.  (Brunswick) 

"IT'S  WITHIN  YOUR  POWER,"  fox  trot 
— played    by    Don    Bester    and    his    or- 
chestra. (Victor) 

"THE  WHISPER  WALTZ,"  waltz- 
played  by  Rudy  Vallee  and  his  Con- 
necticut   Yankees.  (Columbia) 

"FIDDLIN1  JOE,"  vocal— sung  by  the 
Mills    Brothers.  (Brunswick) 


Peggy     Hopkins     Joyce     production,     "International 
House." 

Fox  is  also  giving  especial  attention  to  Jimmy 
Dunn's  new  picture,  "From  Arizona  to  Broadway," 
for  which  several  musical  novelties  are  promised. 

On  the  M-G-M  lot  the  vogue  for  musicals  has  re- 
ceived new  and  important  emphasis.  The  "Hollywood 
Revue  for  1933"  promised  by  M-G-M  for  some  time 
in  the  Summer  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  pre- 
tentious productions  of  the  year.  Jean  Harlow  has 
been  definitely  announced  for  a  novelty  sequence  in 
this  picture  which  will  have  as  its  background  a 
specially  arranged  tableau  of  Albertina  Rasch  dancers. 
In  the  production  Edmund  Goulding  is  assisted  by 
Alexander  Leftwich,  the  musical-comedy  producer. 
The  words  and  music  for  the 
revue  are  written  by  Rodgers 
and  Hart,  Nacio  Hei'b  Brown, 
Arthur  Freed,  Gus  Kahn,  and 
Oscar  Levant.  Surely  that  pic- 
ture should  be  well  worth  see- 
ing. 

M-G-M  has  high  hopes  also 
for  the  new  Nils  Asther  musi- 
cal, "Strange  Rhapsody,"  un- 
der the  direction  of  Richard 
Boleslavsky  with  a  noteworthy 
cast  including  Walter  Huston, 
Phillips  Holmes,  Louise  Clos- 
ser  Hale,  Eugene  Pallette,  C. 
Henry  Gordon,  and  Jean  Par- 
ker. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  high  spots  of  the  re- 
cent records: 

That  old  maestro,  Guy  Lom- 
bardo,    scores     again     with     a 
(Please  turn  to  page  80) 
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What  the  stars 
themselves  are 
gossiping  about 


(Right)  Katharine  Hepburn  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  snapped 
together  on  the  RKO  lot.  She's 
seen  trying  to  jump  out  of  camera 
range.  They're  playing  together  in 
"The  Morning  Glory,"  and  have 
been    seen   together   socially. 


Here's  Joan  Crawford,  displaying  a 
new  type  of  costume.  It  is  a  brown 
and  beige  frock  showing  a  ravelled 
edge  on  the  lapels,  sleeves,  peplum 
and  skirt  hem.  Even  the  tie  cap 
of  the  same  fabric  has  fringed 
tassels  on  the  side.  The  brown 
striped  beige  sweater  is  also  edged 
at  the  neckline  with  a  ravelled 
fringe.  .  .  .  Leave  it  to  Joan  to 
be   different. 


•      HOLLYWOOD       HEADLINES      • 


Hollywood's  dither  about  the  meeting  of  Marlene  Dietrich  and  Dorothea  Wieck, 
new  German  importation,  was  all  for  naught.  Marlene  greeted  Dorothea  with 
genuine    friendliness,    gossiped    merrily    and    immediately    invited    her    to    luncheon. 
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Photo  bv  Wide  World 

(Left  to  right)    George  E.  Stone,  film  comedian,  and  Gracie 

Allen  and   her  husband,   George   Burns,  of  the   radio  and   now 

of  the  films,    too,    doing    their    daily    pedalling. 


Verna     Hillie     would     be     different. 

She's    taken    up    roller    skating    for 

exercise    and    going    places. 
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Here's  How!  ...  in  Hollywood 


Photo  ly  Wide  World 

Prosit!      Mary   Pickford   and   her  director,   Frank   Borzage,   at 
one  of  Hollywood's  beer  parries.    How  Mary  is  growing  up! 

Walter   Huston   and   Jean    Harlow  seem   to    be   joining   the 
Hollywood    beer    parade. 
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HOLLYWOOD     HEADLINES 


Photo  by  Wide  World 


Miriam   Hopkins,  with   her   broken   limb   in   a   cast,   has   been   keeping 

herself   busy  acquiring   a   deep   sun+an   and    talking   it   all   over  with 

the    new    pup,    "Lucky    Girl."       Nor    did    her    accident    affect    her 

gayety   or  sense   of  humor. 


What  the  stars  are  doing  and 
what  they're  talking  about 


One  of  Jimmie  ("Schnozzle 
Durante's  latest  and  most 
fetching  poses.  His  next  pic- 
ture will  be  in  support  of 
Mickey  Mouse.  Seriously!  On 
our  word  of  honor!  With  him 
will  be  Jack  Pearl,  the  Baron, 
of  radio  fame. 


Who  said  Marlene  Dietrich 
started  the  trousers  fad?  Per- 
haps so,  but  here's  a  picture 
of  Greta  Garbo,  snapped  sev- 
eral years  ago.  If  these  are  not 
trousers,  you  win.  .  .  .  Greta's 
first  picture  is  to  be  "Oueen 
Christina."        Watch      for      it! 


(Right)  Arline  Judge  (Mrs. 
Wesley  Ruggles),  on  the  beach 
at  Malibu.  Returning  to  the 
screen  after  the  advent  of  the 
Ruggles'  chee-ild,  her  first 
picture  will  be  "Flying  Circus." 
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How  DOES   She  Do  It? 


Simplicity  and  development  of  your 
own  good  taste  in  make-up  and 
clothes  are  what  Kay  Francis  advises 

By  ANN  BOYD 


SHE  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  I  stood  at 
the  bottom. 
"Won't  you  come  up?"  she  said,  in  a  delight- 
fully soft  low  voice.    But  I  stood  still  a  moment 
because  Kay  Francis  is  much  more  attractive  off  the 
screen  than  she  is  on.    When  I  did  start  up  I  almost 
stumbled — I  wasn't  watching  the  stairs  but  her. 

"But  you  know,"  she  said,  after  we  were  safely 
seated  in  the  drawing-room  of  her  father-in-law's 
home  in  New  York — Kay  is  married  to  Kenneth  Mac- 
Kenna — "I'm  not  so  well  equipped  to  tell  anyone 
how  to  become  beautiful."  I  could  have  argued  that 
point  but  she  went  on : 

"I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  beauty  secrets,  you 
see,  except  to  keep  healthy  and  be  natural.  Of  course 
I  keep  my  skin  clean  and  since  I  don't  have  much 
trouble  with  it  I  don't  do  much  else.  Although  there 
is  a  special  face  pack  I  use  when  I've  been  working 
hard.  It's  an  amusing  idea  for  a  mask  but  it  does 
work  well.  Just  take  a  cake  of  yeast,  mix  it  with  a 
half  teaspoon  of  water  and  spread  it  over  your  face. 
Of  course  the  skin  should  be  cleansed  first.  Let  it 
stay  on  ten  to  fifteen  minutes — until  it  is  dry — and 
then  wash  it  off. 

"Girls  that  want  to  bleach  their  skin  should  mix  it 
with  a  little  peroxide,  but  I  don't  because  my  com- 
plexion is  naturally  brunette  and  I  want  to  keep  it  that 
way." 

Perhaps  you've  noticed  the  feeling  of  sincerity  Kay 
gives  to  any  roles  she  takes.  Most  of  it  is  because 
of  the  direct  look  in  her  eyes — a  look  that  is  enhanced 
by  keeping  her  eyebrows    (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


Best  Dressed  Woman  in  Hollywood  is  the  name  given  to  Kay 

Francis,  shown  above  in  one  of  the  costumes  that  won  it  for 

her.     At  the  left  Kay  looks  entrancing,  but  not  quite  herself. 

in  a   platinum   blond  wig. 
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New  Picture 

YOU   SHOULD   SEE— AND   WHY 


1 


HAPPY  days  are  here  again! 
The  Hollywood  studios  have  de- 
cided that  the  depression  is  over. 
David  0.  Selznick,  late  of  RKO,  has 
placed  two  shows  in  work  under  his 
supervision  that  boast  casts  bigger 
than  the  famous  one  in  "Grand 
Hotel."  Happy  days  are  here  again! 
.  .  .  But,  we're  wondering  how  the 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  theaters 
are  going  to  feel  when  the  movie  mag- 
nates get  them  used  to  seeing  ten 
stars  in  every  picture.  It's  going  to 
get  so  that  it  will  take  Eddie  Cantor 
to  support  Harold  Lloyd. 

Has  anyone  wondered  where 
the  stars  of  yesterday  have 
gone?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  movie- 
moguls  have  decided  that  too 
many  stars  made  bankers  feel 
blue.  So  now  toe  have  big  pic- 
tures with  all-star  casts,  and  no 


John  Boles  and  Lilian  Harvey  in  "My 

Lips  Betray."     This  is  Miss  Harvey's 

first  American-made  picture. 


one  person  gets  too  much  credit 
or  too  much  money. 

IDEAS  seem  to  be  in  demand  in 
the  movie  world  today.  For  the 
past  few  years  there  hasn't  been  very 
much  difference  between  one  picture 
and  another.  Now  there  are  several 
really  new  ideas  in  work — and  you've 
already  had  a  few  that  are  different: 
"King  Kong,"  "King  of  the  Jungle," 
and  "Cavalcade."  All  three  tell  very, 
very  different  tales.  The  new  ones 
are  supposed  to  be  secrets — but  we'll 
be  telling  you  soon. 

Praise  to  Warner  Brothers  for 
"Working      Man,"     the     George 


All  the  latest  news  and  views 

of  the  forthcoming  films 
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Arliss  picture  reviewed  under  the 
title  of  "The  Adopted  Father." 
This  is  one  of  the  best  human 
stories  since  "Seventh  Heaven." 
Don't  miss  it! 

AND  as  for  our  monthly  peek  into 
the  future:  there  ought  to  be  lots 
of  good  movie  entertainment  out  of 
"The  Christian,"  with  Jean  Harlow 
and  John  Barrymore,  "Little  Women" 
with  Katie  Hepburn,  "Ann  Vickers" 
with  Ann  Harding,  and  the  new  Marx 
Brothers'  comedy  ...  all  four  of  them 
(the  pictures,  not  the  brothers)  about 
ready  for  the   starting  gun. 

And  one  more  compliment,  this 
time  to  the  simple,  sweet  sin- 
cerity of  "Zoo  in  Budapest."  Ap- 
parently this  picture  has  to  be 
seen  tivice.  At  least,  your  movie- 
sleuth  found  it  much  better  on 
the  second  trip. 

AND  your  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  "Adorable"  with 
Janet  Gaynor  and  her  new  leading 
man.  Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  Charlie  Farrell's  place  would  be 
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taken  by  a   Frenchman? 
he  have  what  is  needed? 


And   does 


D 


INNER    AT   EIGHT— (M-G-M)— 

Has  anyone  a  new  word  for 
"super"?  If  you  have,  please  send  it 
to  your  reviewer  in  case  M-G-M  ever 
does  this  again. 

"Hollywood  on  Parade"  should  be  a 
sub-title  for  "Dinner  at  Eight."  No 
play  in  the  history  of  movies  ever 
got  breaks  like  this  one. 

First  of  all,  George  Kauffman 
("Once  in  a  Lifetime")  and  Edna  Fer- 
ber ("Cimarron")  combined  to  write 
the  show.  It  grew  up  to  be  the  hit 
of  the  Broadway  season  and  finally 
comes  to  the  screen  with  the  gaudiest 
all-star  cast  of  all  time. 

There's  no  use  in  my  reviewing  it. 
It  has  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  Some 
of  it  is  inspired,  but  all  of  it  is  in- 
vested with  a  glamour  that  makes  it 
one  of  the  year's  movie  events. 

What  a  cast! — Marie  Dressier,  Wal- 
lace Beery,  John  Barrymore,  Jean 
Harlow,  Lionel  Barrymore,  Warner 
Baxter,  Franchot  Tone  and  there  still 
may  be  others.  It's  a  blinding  galaxy 
of  stars  that  deserves  your  attention 
even  if  the  story  they  tell  were  only 
half  as  good  as  it  is. 

Miss  Ferber  has  written  a  decisive, 
dramatic  story  with  roles  that  are 
worthy  of  these  kings  and  queens  of 
drama.  Marie  Dressier  is  superb; 
Wallace  Beery  is  better  than  in 
"Grand  Hotel,"  in  a  quite  similar  role. 
In  fact,  there  can  be  but  one  com- 
plaint— that  is,  that  with  such  a  cast, 
each  one's  role  seems  to  be  too  small. 
We  are  afraid,  Miss  Ferber,  that  even 


The  Best  Picture  in  Grand  List  Is  : 


// 


// 


DINNER  AT  EIGHT 

— because  it  has  the  finest  cast 
ever  assembled — and  is  a  good 
show. 

BUT 

There  Is  Just  as  Much  Enter- 
tainment  In: 

GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  1933 

— a  swell  musical  drama  with 
peppy    tunes,    girls    and    laughs. 

COLLEGE   HUMOR 

— a  collegiate  musical  with  Bing 
Crosby  and  Burns  and  Allen, 
also  Jack  Oakie  and  Dick  Arlen. 

NIGHT  FLIGHT 

— a  grand  yarn  with  John  and 
Lionel  Barrymore,  Clark  Gable 
and  Helen  Hayes. 

AND 

These    Are    A-Number-One 
Shows   as   Well: 

BED  OF  ROSES 

— Connie  Bennett  in  a  Mardi 
Gras    and    a    reform    school. 

LILLY  TURNER 

— Ruth  Chatterton  in  her  best 
picture   since   "Madame   X." 

THE    LITTLE    GIANT 

— a  burlesque  "Little  Caesar" 
with  Edward  G.  Robinson.  Swell 
fun. 


Jack    Oakie    and    Richard    Arlen    in 

"College    Humor,"    one   of   the    new 

talkies  with  music. 

you  cannot  quite  write  a  story  that 
is  good  enough  for  such  a  list  of 
notables,  and  if  you  could,  an  ordinary 
movie  would  still  be  far  too  short. 

See  "Dinner  at  Eight"  at  your  first 
opportunity. 

GOODBYE  AGAIN— (Warners)— 
"Goodbye  Again"  gives  Warren 
William  the  first  good  story  that  he 
has  had  in  a  long  time.  This  is  the 
show  that  crept  onto  Broadway  and 
surprised  everybody,  including  the 
authors,  by  becoming  the  comedy 
smash    of    the    year. 

It  concerns  a  professional  lecturer 
who  cannot  even  be  on  the  level  with 
himself.  About  the  only  person  in 
the  world  who  realizes  that  there  is 
some  real  worth  in  him  is  his  secre- 
tary, who  travels  with  him,  takes  all 
his  abuse  and  does  without  thanks 
or  appreciation. 

Of  course,  everything  works  out  in 
the  end.  But  not  until  five  or  six  reels 
of  the  best  comedy  in  months  have 
unrolled  before  your  eyes.  Joan  Blon- 
dell  is  better  than  usual  as  the  secre- 
tary and  Genevieve  Tobin  is  decora- 
tive in  a  rather  thankless  part.  Mr. 
William  takes  the  racy  lines  of  the 
Scott-Haight  comedy  and  makes  them 
mean  plenty.  Not  a  really  objection- 
able line  in  the  whole  show,  yet  as 
smart  and  racy  as  any  French  farce. 
It  all  goes  to  show  what  really  smart 
and  clever  writing  can  do  along  en- 
tertainment lines. 
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Neil  Hamilton  and 
Shirley  Grey  in 
"Terror     Aboard." 


The  National  Digest  of  the  Best  Talking  Pictures 


Don't  Miss  These : 

THE   NARROW   CORNER 

— a  much  better-than-average 
drama  with  the  younger  Fair- 
banks. 

THE  MORNING  GLORY 

— K  atharine  Hepburn  and 
Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  in  a  swell 
romance. 

The  power  and  the 

GLORY 

— Colleen  Moore  and  Spencer 
Tracy  in  a  picture  that  will 
get  you. 

MY  LIPS  BETRAY 

— with  golden-voiced  John  Boles 
and  Europe's  bright  star,  Lilian 
Harvey. 


The  scene  in  which  Mr.  William  dis- 
covers, to  his  surprise,  that  he  is  in 
love  with  his  secretary  will  stick  in 
your  memory.  The  star  has  not  been 
half  as  good  since  "The  Dark  Horse." 

Put  this  one  on  your  list. 

EMERGENCY  CALL  —  (Radio)  — 
There  may  be  another  title  on 
this  show  by  the  time  that  you  get 
around  to  seeing  it  but,  new  title  or 
not,  you'll  find  it  to  be  a  good  action 
di*ama  with  a  better-than-ordinary 
galaxy    of    coming    young    actors. 

Bill  Boyd,  who  has  been  around 
some  time,  heads  a  cast  of  newcomers 
including  Bill  Gargan,  Betty  Furness 
and  Wynne  Gibson  (who  had  Mae 
West's  place  until  the  red  hot  momma 
came  along). 


Bob  Montgomery  and  Ann  Harding 
in  "When  Ladies  Meet,"  her  first 
picture  away  from  her  home  studio. 


The  yarn  has  to  do  with  ambulance 
chasers  and  the  trouble  that  a  couple 
of  rising  young  surgeons  can  get  into 
once  they  set  their  minds  to  it.  Wynne 
Gibson,  who  hasn't  been  seen  often 
of  late,  is  swell  as  the  girl  who  knows 
her  way  around,  and  Betty  Furness 
is  cute  as  can  be  as  the  sweetheart 
of  both  the  boys.  You'd  better  find 
out  the  rest  for  yourself  'cause  it's 
a  good  little  action  drama  that  you'll 
enjoy  as  a  change  from  the  usual. 

THE  FLYING  CIRCUS— (Radio)— 
Likable  youngsters  in  a  fast- 
moving  story  that  packs  a  punch  and 
can  boast  of  some  real  thrills!  RKO- 
Radio  has  given  Director  Russell 
Birdwell  a  sort  of  junior  "Grand  Ho- 
tel" cast  for  this  aviation  thriller. 

While  none  of  the  names  is  on 
anyone's  list  of  favorite  stars,  there 
are  several  that  stand  a  good  chance 
of  making  that  place  within  the  next 
year. 

Bruce  Cabot,  the  hero  of  "King 
Kong,"  has  another  swell  role  that 
will  gain  him  lots  of  friends.  Ralph 
Bellamy  and  Eric  Linden,  as  his  bud- 
dies, both  land  meaty  parts  and  Ar- 
line  Judge  (who  took  time  out  to 
have  a  baby — she's  Mrs.  Wesley  Rug- 
gles,  you  know)  comes  back  in  grand 
shape  as  the  girl   interest. 

Cliff  Edwards  ("Ukulele  Ike"  to 
you)  and  June  Brewster  complete 
the  cast.  June  Brewster  is  one  of 
the  eye-fillingest  eyefuls  among  the 
newer  players. 

The  show  deals  with  a  band  of 
wandering  aviators  who  find  more 
thrills  among  state  fairs  than  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille  found  in  the 
World  War. 

The  youngsters  in  the  family  will 
go  for  this  one,  hook,  line  and  sinker, 
and  the  rest  of  you  can  take  a  page 
out  of  their  book. 

COLLEGE  HUMOR— (Paramount) 
— Another  musical,  one  that 
you'll  enjoy  seeing.  Bing  Crosby 
served  notice  that  he  was  a  better- 
than-average  actor  in  "The  Big 
Broadcast"  and  he  proves  that  he  is 
no   flash   in   the   pan. 

"College  Humor"  is  a  frankly  riot- 
ous musical  dealing  with  so-called 
college  life,  and  nothing  is  allowed 
to  come  between  any  of  the  actors 
and  a  possible  wise-crack. 

Bing  has  some  new  songs  and  an 
old  one  (I  think)  but  has,  without 
doubt,  the  smoothest  voice  that  has 
left  radio  for  the  screen. 

Paramount  has  given  Bing  more 
support  than  any  radio  star  has  ever 
had  in  the  past  and  the  result  proves 
it  to  be  a  very  smart  move. 

Goofy  Gracie  Allen  and  the  non- 
chalant George  Burns  prove  also  that 
their  radio  humor  is  just  as  good  on 
the  screen. 

Jack  Oakie,  Richard  Arlen,  Mary 
Carlisle  and  Mary  Kornman  complete 
the  cast.  Wesley  Ruggles  handled  the 
direction.  By  the  way,  you  may  re- 
member Miss  Kornman  in  another  pic- 
ture made  by  the  same  director.  She 
was  the  dumb  blonde  in  "Are  These 
Our  Children?" 

Taken  all-in-all,  "College  Humor" 
is  as  good  a  show  as  you  will  have 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  month. 

THE  PURITY  GIRL— (Radio)— 
Ginger  Rogers,  who  scored  a  real 
hit  in  "42nd  Street,"  was  handed  an- 
other fat  part  in  "The  Purity  Girl." 
Miss  Rogers  is  only  partly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  picture  is  a 
sprightly  little  piece  of  entertain- 
ment. (What  I  mean  is  that  the 
careless  and  carefree  Ginger  has 
been  given  another  fool-proof  cast 
that  hands  her  the  opportunities  on  a 
silver  platter.) 

Norman  Foster,  Frank  McHugh, 
Gregory  Ratoff,  ZaSu  Pitts  and  Allen 
Jenkins  round  out  the  cast.  ZaSu 
Pitts,  in  particular,  has  never  been 
funnier. 

There  is  a  snappy  little  tune,  sung 
by  Ginger  Rogers,  that  may  tickle 
your  ears  in  the  near  future.  It's 
called,  "My  Imaginary  Sweetheart" 
and  is  by  way  of  being  the  theme 
song  of  the   show. 

This  is  no  "42nd  Street";  in  fact, 
it  is  not  actually  a  musical;  but  if 
you  want  to  see  something  that  is 
light  and  sparkling,  without  matter- 
ing very  much,  you  won't  go  very  far 
wrong. 

MY  LIPS  BETRAY— (Fox)— Lil- 
ian Harvey,  lovely  Anglo-Ger- 
man star  of  "Congress  Dances,"  is 
with  us  again.  "Congress  Dances" 
was  a  bolt  of  celluloid  vastly  different 
from  the  usual  run  and  in  it  Miss 
Harvey  appeared  to  be  a  genuine 
find. 

"My  Lips  Betray"  leaves  the  situa- 
tion just  about  as  it  was  before.  Mr. 
John  Boles  is  always  good  when  he  is 
singing,    and    some    lovely    melodies 


allow  Miss  Harvey  every  chance  to 
duplicate  her  triumph  in  the  German 
film. 

What  might  have  been  the  Ameri- 
can birth  of  a  new  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  ends  up  in  a  compromise. 

Miss  Harvey  is  good.  Mr.  Boles  is 
good.  The  whole  cast  is  good.  But 
the  picture  falls  short  of  being  great. 

NIGHT  FLIGHT— (M-G-M)— An- 
other M-G-M  parade  of  stars 
and,  this  time,  a  two-fisted  story  in 
addition. 

Look  them  over! 

John  Barrymore  and  his  brother, 
Lionel,  Clark  Gable  and  Helen  Hayes 
— and  a  story  that  you  and  I  can  get 
next  to  and  understand. 

Clarence  Brown,  who  has  directed 
some  big  ones  in  his  time,  never  had 
a  set-up  like  this  before.  Thrills  that 
make  your  heart  stand  still.  Acting 
by  a  quartette  that  is  hard  to  equal, 
let  alone  beat.  The  result  is  some- 
thing  outstanding. 

It  seems  to  your  reviewer  that 
casts  of  this  type  fit  better  into  shows 
with  real,  almost  violent  action  than 
they  do  into  the  character  shows  that 
have  been  made  to  date.  "Night 
Flight"  has  all  the  action  you  can 
use;  and  if  you  can  get  yourself  used 
to  seeing  one  of  these  stars  in  later 
pictures  without  the  support  of  half 
a  dozen  of  the  others,  you  should  sit 
right  down  and  write  M-G-M  a  letter 
cf  thanks. 

It  has  the  stars  and  apparently  it 
intends  to  use  them. 

"Night  Flight"  is  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned motion  picture.  You  can  take 
the  whole  family  from  Grandma  to 
Flapper  Fanny  and  there'll  be  no  com- 


Ruth    Chatterton    and    her    husband, 

George    Brent,    playing    together    in 

"Lilly  Turner." 


Joan    Blondell    and   Warren    William 

in  "Good-bye  Again,"  the  smash-hit 

comedy  of  the  year. 


plaint.  Junior  and  his  Daddy  will 
both  get  what  they  are  looking  for 
.  .  .  and  so  will  you. 

THE   WORLD    GONE   MAD— (Ma- 
jestic)— Just   for   the   sake   of   an 

old-timer  who  has  given  you  many 
a  good  performance,  you  should  give 
"The  World  Gone  Mad"  a  hand,  if 
you  come  across  it  in  your  movie 
travels. 

It  is  asking  a  bit  too  much  to  ex- 
pect you  to  go  looking  for  it,  but  if 
you  see  it  up  in  the  lights,  go  inside 
and  see  for  yourselves  that  Evelyn 
Brent  is  still  the  best  actress  of  her 
type. 

This  little  picture,  made  for  about 
the  same  amount  that  would  pay 
for  one  sequence  in  some  of  the 
"specials,"  sets  out  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  district  attorney  who  is  mur- 
dered on  the  evening  on  which  he  is 
supposed  to  expose  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. His  successor  and  a  pal  of 
his  (played  by  Pat  O'Brien)  take  up 
the  job  where  he  left  off.  And  the 
result  is  more  entertainment  than 
you've  had  in  many  so-called  specials. 
Your  reviewer  gets  around  to  seeing 
only  a  few  of  the  independent  pro- 
ductions— only  those,  in  fact,  that 
manage  to  make  a  release  in  one  of 
the  Broadway  theaters,  but,  I'd  like 
to  hand  a  bouquet  to  Mary  Brian,  Neil 
Hamilton  and  Buster  Phelps  for  a 
swell  job.  If  you  get  to  see  it,  I 
think  you'll  add  a  couple  of  posies 
yourself. 

THE  PHANTOM  BROADCAST— 
(Monogram) — Any  studio,  big  or 
little,  could  be  proud  of  "The  Phan- 
tom Broadcast"  if  only  for  the  fact 
that  it  brings  an  entirely  new  story 
to  the  screen.  Hats  off  to  Monogram, 
an  independent  studio,  for  a  rare  ac- 
complishment. 

It  is  the  story  of  gangland's  at- 
tempt to  chisel  into  the  radio  busi- 
ness. To  tell  the  story  is  to  spoil  the 
plot,  yet  I  cannot  sell  you  the  idea 
of  seeing  the  show  without  tipping 
you  off  to   at  least   part   of  it. 

Murdock  and  his  manager  are  get- 
ting to  be  a  Broadway  miracle  due  to 
the  amount  of  money  they  are  mak- 
ing. Murdock  is  a  conceited  pup  and 
gangland  decides  to  muscle  in  on  the 
easy  money  through  him.  Wilder,  his 
(Please  turn  to  page  90) 
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HOT  FRIJOLES  for 


m2*» 


Tower  Studios 


Enchiladas  for  luncheon  means  a  real   Mexican  meal  to 

Mary  Carlisle,  with  extra  tortillas  on  the  side,  in   place 

of    bread,    and    a    salad    of    watercress,    Spanish    onion, 

tomatoes  and  chili. 


Eat    highly    spiced     dishes    of 
old  Mexico  with  Mary  Carlisle 


BECAUSE  a  food  is  hot  to  the  taste  is  no  sign 
that  it  is  heating  to  the  body,"  Mary  Carlisle 
would    have    you    know.     "In    fact,    as    far    as 
highly  spiced  food  is  concerned,  the  opposite  is 
true.     A  hot  chili  pepper  doesn't  actually  make  you 
any  warmer  than  a  glass  of  cold  milk." 

We  went  to  Mary  Carlisle  for  a  discussion  of  warm 
weather  diet  for  two  very  good  reasons — first  because . 
Mary  always  manages  to  look  so  delightfully  cool  even 
on  the  warmest  day  in  Summer  and  second  because 
of  her  well-known  penchant  for  highly  seasoned  Mexi- 
can dishes  of  the  sort  that  you  or  I  might  have  con- 
sidered most  inappropriate. 

"On  warm  summer  days,"  Mary  told  us,  "I  often 
eat  Spanish  enchiladas,  much  to  the  horror  of  my 
friends,  who  think  I  have  no  regard  either  for  my 
comfort  or  my  figure.  But  I  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience and  the  study  of  diet  that  these  foods  are 
not  heating  to  the  body  nor  are  they  particularly  fat- 
tening. 

"In  semi-tropical  countries,  like  Mexico  and  Spain, 
the  diet  of  the  people  is  usually  well  seasoned.  They 
eat  hot  peppers  and  spiced  sauces  with  simple  care- 
fully cooked  meats  and  vegetables  because  they  stimu- 
late the  appetite  and  in  so  doing  aid  digestion.  We 
in  California,  with  a  climate  similar  to  those  coun- 
tries, have  adopted  many  Mexican  dishes,  based  on 
old  Spanish  fare,  and  I  have  learned  that  they  are 
excellent  for  hot  weather  menus." 

Within  the  past  few  years  Mexican  dishes  of  all 
sorts  have  come  into  fashion  in  Hollywood  though  few 


realize  as  does  Miss  Carlisle  the  exceptional  fitness  of 
these  dishes  for  summer  menus.  Among  the  most 
popular  of  these  are  enchiladas  which  have  no  counter- 
part in  regular  American  cooking.  To  begin  with  one 
must  have  three  tortillas  for  a  dish  of  enchiladas,  and 
tortillas  are  best  described  as  a  sort  of  pancake  made 
from  ground  corn  and  grated  cheese.  The  tortillas 
are  placed  in  a  baking  dish  with  a  highly  seasoned 
mixture  of  grated  cheese,  chopped  onions  and 
chopped  olives  spread  between.  More  grated  cheese 
goes  on  top  and  then  the  dish  is  baked. 

Perhaps  you  cannot  get  the  real  flavor  of  enchiladas 
outside  of  Mexico  or  without  real  Mexican  ingredients 
but  Miss  Carlisle  helped  us  to  secure  a  recipe  by 
means  of  which  we  were  able  to  produce  an  excellent 
imitation  with  foods  obtainable  anywhere. 

Tamales  is  another  favorite  Mexican  dish  that 
one  can  make  without  benefit  of  special  products,  or 
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SUMMER  FARE 


Directions     for     securing 

recipe    circulars    may    be 

found    on    page    93. 


Wide  World 

better  still,  buy  ready  to  heat  and  serve  in  small  tins, 
and  chili  con  came — meaning  simply  chili  peppers 
with  meat — may  also  be  bought  in  cans  if  you  do  not 
want  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  it  yourself. 

Frijoles  is  another  dish  that  travelers  in  Mexico 
find  good  enough  to  write  home  about,  but  it's  per- 
fectly possible  to  make  it  in  your  own  kitchen.  Begin 
with  red  kidney  beans,  and  by  the  time  you  have 
added  onions,  pepper,  chili  and  other  simple  flavor- 
some  ingredients  you  have  a  dish  well  seasoned 
enough  to  tempt  any  warm  weather  appetite. 

"I  have  found  that  most  people  enjoy  these  Mexi- 
can dishes,"  Miss  Carlisle  told  us,  "though  they  are 
amazed  at  the  idea  of  serving  them  in  warm  weather, 
and  yet  what  could  be  more  obvious  than  to  go  to  a 
warm  country  to  get  ideas  for  summer  diet?  Mexi- 
cans like  meat  but  they  eat  less  of  it  than  most  Ameri- 
cans and  it  is  usually  mixed  with  vegetables  and  well 
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cooked.    Some  people  say 
that  Mexican  food  contains 
too   much    fat    for    warm 
weather,    especially   if   one 
does    not   want   to    gain 
weight.  But  just  remember 
that  in  Mexico  as  in  other 
warm  countries  the  fat  is 
put  into  the  dishes  and  not 
on  them.    Tortillas,  for  in- 
stance, which  contain  some 
fat,    are    eaten    without 
butter,     so    they    are    not    as    rich    as    they    seem. 
In  order  to  share  her  enjoyment  of  Mexican  dishes 
with  readers  of  The  New  Movie  Magazine,  Miss  Car- 
lisle helped  us  to  secure  recipes  for  enchiladas,  tortillas, 
frijoles,  chili  con  carne  and  other  famous  dishes.  These 
recipes  are   included   in   our  July  food  circulars  de- 
signed   to    help    you    plan    and    prepare    your    warm 
weather  meals. 

They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Famous  Mexican  dishes. 

2.  Warm  weather  dishes  from   India. 

3.  Fuel  saving  dinners. 

4.  Tray  meals. 

5.  Cold  plates  for  warm  days. 

6.  Warm  weather  dinner  menus. 

7.  Warm  weather  breakfasts  and  lunches. 

8.  Cooling  beverages  hot  and  cold. 
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Are  You  Ready? 


HOW  HOLLYWOOD  ENTERTAINS 


Dorothy  Burgess,  Raoul  Roulien  and  Gloria  Stuart.    An 

exclusive    photograph    taken    at   one   of    Hollywood's 

gayest  parties. 


phoro  by  Wide  World 


Photo  by   Wide  World 


Regis  Toomey,   Joe   E.   Brown,    and    Mrs.  Toomey,   with 
Mary  Elizabeth   Brown. 
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Then  come  with  Grace  Kingsley, 
The  New  Movie's  society  reporter, 
on   a    tour  of   the    movie    parties 


YOU  should  have  been  with  me  at  the 
party  just  to  see  that  Eskimo  leading  man! 
His  name  is  Ray  Wise,  and  is  he  handsome 
and  has  he  IT? 

But,  girls,  he  has  a  bride,  an  Eskimo  girl,  whom 
he  lately  married  in  Nome.  So  your  sighs  will  be 
in  vain,  I'm  afraid,  those  simple  hearted  Eskimos 
not  knowing  much  about  divorce.  But  they're  in 
Hollywood  now. 

W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  director  of  "Eskimo,"  taken 
from  Dr.  Peter  Freunchen's  book,  was  giving  the 
party  at  his  big,  hospitable  house  in  Brentwood. 

You  might  think  that  Ray  Wise's  bushy  hair, 
standing  out  all  over  his  head,  would  make  him  look 
too  wild,  but  somehow  it  adds  just  a  touch  of 
audacity  that  women  like.  And  then,  his  lovely 
courtesy,  his  fine,  sensitive,  mobile  face,  rob  him  of 
all  hint  of  the  savage. 

Ray's  bride  is  a  lovely  girl,  born  in  Nome,  edu- 
cated at  the  high  school  there,  smart  in  dress  and 
cultured  in  manner.  But  is  she  thrilled  at  the  big 
cities  and  their  sights! 

"I  had  never  ridden  in  an  elevator  before,"  she 
said.  "Our  highest  building  in  Nome  is  three 
stories  high.  I'm  like  a  kid  about  riding  up  and 
down  in  the  apartment  house  where  we  live ! 

"And  I've  never  seen  a  stage  play,  either! 
Imagine    that!      We    have    pictures    up    there    in 
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Alaska,  but  no  real  flesh-and-blood  drama." 

Dr.  Freunchen  and  his  wife  were  at  the  party  too, 
and  much  devoted.  Nevertheless,  I  heard  that  when 
his  wife  met  him  at  the  station  after  his  absence  of 
more  than  a  year  in  the  frozen  north,  he  merely 
shook  her  by  the  hand,  and,  in  laconic  Norse  fashion, 
said,  "How  do  you  do?" 

Jean  Harlow  was  present.  She  came  with  Ray 
Hallor,  whom  you  may  remember  in  pictures. 

Jean  wore  a  black  knitted  skirt  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  a  white  blouse  of  crepe,  also  embroidered 
in  gold,  and  a  little  white  hat.  She  also  wore  a  red 
sash,  which  gave  a  saucy  tone  to  the  Jean  Pateau 
model. 

Mrs.  Wise  wore  a  conventional,  tight-fitting  eve- 
ning gown,  princess  style,  revealing  her  lovely  figure. 
The  dress  was  of  flowered  taffeta,  in  soft,  pastel 
colors. 

Lotus  Long,  the  Chinese  girl,  who  played  one  of 
the  leading  roles  in  "Eskimo,"  wore  black  and  white 
crepe.     She  is  beautiful. 

And  Anna  May  Wong  came  with  her  sister,  Ying 
Wong,  who  also  played  a  leading  role.  Anna  May 
wore  a  handsome  and  unusual  gown — black  taffeta 
skirt,  with  real  Irish  lace,  very  old — made  into  a 
long,  tight-fitting  blouse.  Her  sister  was  gowned  in 
a  conventional,  tight-fitting  evening  dress,  very 
becoming. 

W/"E  "told  Jean  she  looked  lovely,  but  she  said,  "Oh, 
*  *  you  ought  to  see  me  in  the  morning!  My  hair 
is  done  in  hairpins  to  make  it  crimpy,  and  my  face 
is  smeared  with  cold  cream.  The  first  morning  after 
I  engaged  my  butler,  he  came  up  to  my  room  to  take 
my  orders.     He  took  one  look  at  me  and  fled!" 

Ruth  Elder  was  there  with  Buddy  Gillespie,  art 
director  for  Van  Dyke. 

Eddie  Hearn,  who  used  to  be  a  star,  but  is  now 
Van  Dyke's  assistant,  and  his  wife,  jvere  present; 
and  Charlotte  Woods,  scenario  writer,  Gregory  Mc- 
Isaacs  and  his  wife,  and  many  others. 

I T  was  rather  amazing  to  find  a  strictly  religious 
*■  group  being  entertained  by  a  picture  star,  and  so 
we  found  Victor  McLaglen's  party  unusually  inter- 
esting, when  we  went  to   (Please  turn  to  page  103) 


Photo  by   Wide  World 


Victor  McLaglen,  the  host,  Alec  Francis  and  Mae  Marsh 

at  a  tea  which  Victor  gave  at  his  beautiful  home  for  the 

Oxfordites,  a  religious  group. 


Johnny  Weissmuller,  Anna  May  Wong,  Jean  Harlow  and 

W.   S.   Van   Dyke,   director   of   "Eskimo,"   at   a    party  the 

director  gave  for  some  of  his  native  cast. 


Photo  Iv  Wide  World 
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Knitting  with  the  Stars 

Click  knitting  needles  with  Una  Merkel 
or  learn  to  crochet  with  Miriam  Hopkins 

By  FRANCES  COWLES 


Photographs  bu  Wide  World 


Una    Merkel   (left)  knitting   two   and   purling   two — 

and    wearing    her    new    sweater;    Miriam    Hopkins 

(above)   showing    off   a    new   knitted    suit   and    her 

crocheted  collar  and  cuff  set. 


Turn     to     page     80     for     directions     for     obtaining 

instructions   for   making    Una    Merkel's   sweater   and 

other  smart  accessories. 


KNIT  two — purl  two,"  says  Una  Merkel,  "yarn 
over  and  knit  two  together — just  wait  until  I 
get  to  the  end  of  the  row." 

"Double  crochet,  single  crochet,"  agrees 
Miriam  Hopkins,  "I've  tried  knitting,  too,  but  I  like 
crocheting  better  because  you  know  right  away  if 
you've  dropped  a  stitch." 

"Picking  out  stitches  with  knitting  needles  or 
crochet  hook  is  just  as  thrilling  as  any  puzzle  and  not 
half  so  futile.  You  couldn't  possibly  wear  a  jig-saw 
puzzle  after  you've  put  it  together — and  you  can  save 
quite  a  bit  knitting  your  own  things." 

Miss  Hopkins  doesn't  claim  to  be  a  real  expert 
either  at  knitting  or  crocheting  but  she  has  a  number 
of  hand-knit  sweaters  in  her  wardrobe  and  displays 
with  pride  a  crocheted  collar  and  cuff  set  which  she 
has  just  completed. 

"Knitting  has  always  seemed  like .  fascinating 
work,"  Miss  Merkel  tells  us,  "but  it  is  especially  in- 
teresting now,  since  it  is  possible  to  get  directions  for 
sweaters  and  caps  and  things  that  are  really  smart 
and  up-to-date.  A  few  years  ago  home-made  sweaters 
were  so  likely  to  be  shapeless  and  uninteresting  and 
you  just  knew  that  a  cap  or  beret  that  a  girl  knitted 
or  crocheted  herself  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But 
since  the  directions  for  making  them  are  now  so  up- 


to-date    and    easy    to    follow,    I    like    to   try    them." 
Then  Miss  Merkel  was  called  away  but  as  proof  of 
her  enthusiasm  she  sent  us  directions  for  making  her 
amusing  little  vizor  cap.     Here  they  are: 

Material  required :  One  ball  Needlecraft  cotton. 
Chain  3  join  in  a  ring,  work  6  single  crochet  in 
ring,  then  2  SC  in  each  of  the  6  making  12.  Next 
row,  increase  by  making  2  SC  in  every  2nd  stitch 
for  1  row,  next  row  is  2  SC  in  every  3rd  stitch  for  1 
row,  next  row  2  SC  in  every  4th  stitch  for  1  row, 
increasing  in  this  manner  until  you  have  2  SC  in  the 
21st  stitch — this  work  should  be  perfectly  flat  at  this 
time,  make  3  plain  rows — divide  circle  in  6  equal 
parts  and  decrease  (skip  1  stitch)  the  6  times  in 
every  row  for  6  rows.  Work  1%  inches  straight  for 
visor  turn  and  work  back  over  one  half  of  row,  turn 
slip  stitch  in  2nd  SC — work  SC  increase  in  every  5th 
stitch  to  end  of  visor,  turn  slip  stitch  into  2nd  SC 
work  within  1st  of  end  of  row,  repeat  this  row  once, 
turn  slip  stitch  into  2nd  SC  increase  in  every  10th 
stitch  working  within  1st  of  end,  turn,  slip  stitch  into 
2nd  SC  work  2  even  row,  but  make  the  end  decreases 
always,  repeat  the  increases  in  every  10th  stitch  and 
the  2  even  rows  for  5  times  in  all,  then  make  all  rows 
even,  for  6  rows,  but  decrease  2  on  each  end  always, 
then  make  2  rows  around  entire  work. 
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Life  in  the  Balance 


• — "pULD  you  forgive  yourself,  if  a  mem' 
/  (yber  of  your  family  or  a  friend  should 
v_^  die  while  you  were  standing  by,  help- 
less,  waiting  for  the  doctor?  How  would 
you  feel  if  a  life  should  slip  away  because 
you  have  never  learned  to  give  artificial 
respiration? 

When  someone  is  overcome  by  gas  (illumi' 
nating  or  coal  gas,  carbon  monoxide,  or 
the  gases  in  smoke),  shocked  into  uncon- 
sciousness  by  electricity,  or  is  nearly 
drowned,  there  is  no  time  for  guesswork  or 
experimenting.  You  must  get  to  work  \w 
stantly  —  without  a  second's  delay  —  and 
you  must  \now  how. 

As  a  world-famed  physiologist  puts  it, 
"Often,  in  drowning,  electric  or  gas  casss, 
the  vital  machine  merely  needs  to  be  started 
again.  It  is  like  cranking  an  automobile 
when  the  engine  has  stalled  and  the  self' 
starter  is  out  of  order." 

Continue  artificial  respiration  for  four  hours 
or  longer  if  necessary.  When  changing  opera' 
tors,  do  so  without  losing  count.  Not  in' 
frequently  the  patient,  after  temporary  re 
covery,  stops  breathing.  Resume  artificial 
respiration  at  once.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  literally  been  snatched 
from  death  by  this  method  of  life  saving. 

In  many  progressive  communities,  fire  de- 
partments, hospitals,  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies use  inhalators  containing  cylinders 
of  carbogen  to  stimulate  breathing  in  con- 
junction with  artificial  respiration.  If  an 
inhalator  is  available,  send  for  it,  but  let 
nothing  interrupt  immediate  and  continuous 
effort  to  restore  natural  breathing  by  arti- 
ficial respiration. 

Read  the  life-saving  instructions  under  the 
diagrams;  then  practice  them  with  a  friend. 
Once  learned,  they  will  never  be  forgotten 
and  by  means  of  them  you  may  save  a  life 
dearer  to  you  than  your  own. 


,A\W/fe 


I  S-ffijeij?  n 


Do  not  wait  to  remove  clothing  but  begin  at  once  to 
apply  artificial  respiration.  Lay  the  person  face 
down  on  floor  or  ground,  one  arm  extended  directly 
forward.  Bend  the  other  arm  at  elbow  and  rest 
cheek  on  back  of  hand,  mouth  toward  finger  tips. 
Kneel,  straddling  patient's  right  or  left  leg,  or  both 
legs,  at  the  thigh. 

Place  your  hands  on  each  side  of  back,  just  above 
the  belt  line,  with  your  wrists  four  inches  apart, 
thumb  and  fingers  together;  the  little  fingers  over 
and  following  the  line  of  the  lowest  rib;  the  tips  of 
fingers  just  out  of  your  sight. 


COUNT "ONE" 


While  counting  "one,"  "two,"  (a  second  for  each 
count)  with  arms  straight,  (not  bent  at  the  elbow) 
swing  weight  of  body  forward  until  shoulders  are 
directly  over  hands. 


COUNT  "TWO" 


While  counting  "three"  snap  the  hands  sideways 
off  the  patient;  at  the  same  time,  swing  your  re- 
laxed body  back  to  a  resting  position  on  your  heels. 
While  counting  "four,"  "five"— re*?. 

Repeat  these  operations  rhythmically,  deliberately 
swinging  forward  and  backward  twelve  to  fifteen 
times  a  minute— a  complete  respiration  in  four  or 
five  seconds. 


COUNT  "THREE"  {hands  off) 
COUNT  "FOUR"  and  "FIVE" 

(rest) 


The  Metropolitan's  booklet"  Artificial  Respiration" 
which  contains  further  information  of  value  in  giv- 
ing First  Aid  to  one  suffering  from  electric  shock, 
gas  asphyxiation  or  apparent  drowning,  will  be  vent 
free  upon  request.   Address  Booklet  Dept.  733-B. 


Metropolitan 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  President 


Life    Insurance    Company 


One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

©   I  933  M    L    I    CO. 
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Our    Colonial    GAME    ROOM 


Models   by 
HERMAN  C.  KNEBEL 


Fireplace,      reading      alcove      and      refreshment      counter 
provide  varied    diversion   in   all   seasons. 


A  room  in  the  cellar  that  can   be   enjoyed   by  the   entire 
family    is    a    distinct    advantage    to    the    modern    home 


THE  cellar  of  the  present  day  house  is  no  longer  merely 
a  space  for  the  laundry,  the  coal  bin,  the  furnace  and 
the  preserve  closet.  The  architect,  of  course,  takes 
these  things  into  consideration,  and  allots  them  their 
proper  space  but  he  also  makes  provision  for  one  large  room 
to  be  converted  into  a  game  or  recreation  room  that 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  family.  A  distinct  advantage 
of  a  room  of  this  type  in  the  average  house  is  that  the  living 
rooms  of  the  house  can  be  kept  in  better  order  if  there  is 
a  special  room  for  sports,  games  and  parties.  Such  a  room 
can  be  made  most  livable  and  usually  at  very  little  expense 
some  new  things  can  be  bought  and  some  old  things  can 
be  used.  Suitable  upholstery  and  curtain  mateiials  need 
cost  but  little. 

The  recreation  room  of  our  little  Colonial  house,  situated 
directly  under  the  living  room,  is  exceptionally  large,  extend- 
ing from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  measuring 
25  feet,  2  inches  long  by  12  feet,  9  inches  wide.  The  walls  of 
the  room  are  of  rough  plaster  surmounted  by  a  rough  hewn 
pine  beamed  ceiling.   The  doors  and  (Please  turn  to  page  81) 
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LOOK  MARY,    JuStwhatwe 


NEED     FOR    OUR    WHITE     SHOES 


LET'S  GO  /A/  AND  BUY  SOME  . 


/ 


Wonderful  Cleaners  for  ALL  kinds  of  WHITE  Shoes 


White  Cloth  Cleaner: 
For  all  white  cloth  and 
buckskin  shoes.  Dis- 
lodges dirt  and  leaves 
an  even  coating  of 
pure  white  on  the 
shoe.   Will  not  dust  off. 


White  Kid  Cleaner:  For 
all  shoes  of  smooth  white 
leather.  Cleans  the  leather 
in  a  jiffy  and  dries  quickly 
to  a  soft,  smooth  finish. 
Rub  with  cloth — and  you 
have     a      brilliant     polish. 


White  Cleaner  in  Tubes: 
Use  this  cleaner  for  all 
white  shoes  of  any  kind. 
Works  equally  well  on 
cloth,  buckskin  or  kid. 
Takes  a  polish  on  kid 
shoes.  Gets  shoes  clean 
in  a  hurry.   Easy  to  use. 


HERE'S  a  quick,  easy  way  to  make  last 
year's  white  shoes  look  new  again.  Or 
to  keep  your  new  white  shoes  looking  clean 
and  new.  Just  go  to  the  hardware  department 
of  your  ten-cent  store.  Ask  for  ColorShine. 
And  you'll  get  the  finest  White  Shoe  Cleaners 
that  money  can  buy.  There's  an  easy-to-use 
White  Kid  Cleaner  that  softens,  preserves  and 
polishes  all  smooth  white  leathers.  There's  a 
wonderful  White  Cloth  Cleaner,  for  white 
cloth  or  buckskin  shoes,  that  will  not  dust 
off.  And  there's  the  amazing  new  all-purpose 
White  Cleaner,  in  a  handy  tube,  that  quickly 
dresses  up  white  shoes  of  any  kind.  Try 
ColorShine.  It  costs  only  a  dime.  It's  easy  to 
use.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the  results.  And 
you'll  save  real  money.  Buy  a  supply  today. 
The   Chieftain  Mfg.   Co.,   Baltimore,  Md. 
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BOX    OFFICE     CRITICS 


Mr.   Producer,   Your 
Audience  is  Talking 

Some  of  the  pictures  I  have  seen 
lately  thoroughly  disgusted  me.  They 
were  not  at  all  interesting.  "Society 
Girl,"  with  James  Dunn  and  Peggy 
Shannon,  was  actually  dumb!  As  well 
as  "The  Crash,"  with  Ruth  Chatterton 
and  George  Brent  in  it.  I  admit  that 
Miss  Chatterton  is  an  excellent  actress, 
but  she  did  not  please  me  at  all  in 
this  picture.  I'm  sure  that  if  the 
studios  produced  more  interesting1  pic- 
tures like  "The  Conquerors,"  "Prosper- 
ity," "Blessed  Event,"  and  "Back 
Street,"  there  would  be  more  pleased 
movie-goers.  All  of  these  pictures  rate 
100  c/(  with  me. — Miss  Jeanne  L.  Schnel- 
ler,  240  Tamarack  St.,  Laurium,  Mich. 

American  Clothes:  Just  a  word  to 
the  feminine  stars.  Why  go  to  Europe 
to  purchase  clothes?  Why  not  buy  in 
America?  After  all,  America  supports 
you.  Adopt  a  slogan  such  as,  "America 
supports  us;  why  not  support  Amer- 
ica?" Joan  Crawford,  returning  from 
Europe,  said  she  preferred  American 
clothes  to  European  models.  Such  de- 
signers as  Hollywood  already  boasts  of 
are  geniuses  in  their  own  rights.  So 
come  on,  help  the  patron  by  buying  in 
America,  and  help  keep  American 
money  in  American  circulation.  A 
100%  American  fan. — Mrs.  Reba  Pyle, 
1438  So.  58th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Did  you  know  that  you  have  some 
very  good  actors  in  the  picture  busi- 
ness that  ought  to  have  a  good  break? 
Speaking  of  breaks:  Dick  Cromwell — 
Dick  really  is  a  fine  little  actor,  good- 
looking,  too.  Really,  you  directors 
ought  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  you 


"I    didn't   know  what  real   acting   was   until    I 
saw   Helen    Hayes." 

have  a  very  promising  youth.  Philips 
Holmes:  you  can  see  to  look  at  that 
face,  that  he  has  acting  ability.  Give 
him  at  least  one  good  dramatic  role, 
to  show  you  what  he  really  can  do. 
John  Gilbert:  "The  Screen's  Greatest 
Lover"  was  the  title  he  once  held,  and 
did  you  know  that  it  still  holds  good? 
Others  express  the  same  opinion.  I'm 
crazy  about  pictures,  and  particularly 
these  stars. — Mary  Easton,  600  Tilden 
Avenue,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 
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'  I    wish    I    had    Mickey    Mouse   for 
a    next-door    neighbor." 

Remakes:  Why  don't  the  studios 
make  talking  pictures  out  of  the  best 
pictures  of  the  silent  days  ?  I  think 
that  a  lot  of  fans  will  flock  to  the  box 


Fan-Letter  Favorites  of 
the   Month 

Marie  Dressier 
Warren  William 
Janet  Gaynor 
Jean  Harlow 
Edward  G.  Robinson 
Bebe  Daniels 
Warner  Baxter 
Ruby  Keeler 
Leslie  Howard 
Norma  Shearer 
Joan  Crawford 
Lee  Tracy 
Mae  West 
Fredric  March 
Myrna  Loy 

Favorite  Pictures 

"The   Sign   of  the   Cross" 
"Forty-second   Street" 
"Smilin'  Through" 
"State  Fair" 
"Silver  Dollar" 

Hints  from  the  Fans 

Why    not    a     Gaynor-Ayres 

team? 
And   a   Fredric  March-Clau- 

dette  Colbert  team? 
And     a     Sally     Eilers-Jimmy 

Dunn  team? 


office  to  see  these  new  pictures  made 
from  the  very  best  pictures  before  the 
talkies.  Pictures  like  the  "The  Lost 
World,"  with  Wallace  Beery,  or  the 
"The  Volga  Boatmen." 

I  have  read  that  the  "Hunchback  of 
Notre  Dame"  is  going  to  be  made  into 
a  talkie  starring  Boris  Karloff.  Pictures 
such  as  the  ones  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ter would  be  a  great  help  to  the  box- 
office  in  these  days  of  depression.  I 
am  sure  many  other  readers  of  this 
magazine  will  agree  with  me. 

I  am  a  baseball  fan  and  I  think  that 
many  of  the  baseball  fans  and  movie 
fans  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
should  be  a  few  baseball  pictures  made. 
There  was  one  good  baseball  picture  in 
which  Babe  Ruth  starred  in  "Babe 
Comes  Home."  That  picture  was  really 
a  baseball  picture.  I  think  a  picture 
should  be  made  about  the  career  of  Ty 
Cobb,  baseball's  super-star.  I  hope  one 
of  these  movie  directors  in  Hollywood 
will  read  this  letter  and  think  about  it 
and  hope  to  make  some  money  on  these 
baseball  pictures  in  these  days  of  de- 
clining box  office  receipts — Jack  Klei- 
man,  3327  W.  Potomac  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Her  favorites:  I  am  now  breaking  all 
precedents  by  writing  my  movie  opin- 
ions to  a  magazine.  These  are  to  be 
remarks  about  only  my  favorites. 

Charles  Laughton:  Something  new 
in  movie  actors.  How  did  Hollywood 
get  along  without  him  so  long?  He'll 
do  a  lot  to  bring  the  more  intelligent 
public  back  to  the  theatres. 

Gloria  Stuart:  Here  is  a  girl  any- 
one would  be  proud  to  know.  She  is 
one  actress  who  does  not  give  one  the 
impression  that  there  is  no  more  to 
her  than  what  we  can  see. 

Sally  Eilers:  Why  does  she  always 
portray  good  little  bad  girls?  Sally 
looks  so  much  like  the  aristocrat  and 
has  nothing  of  the  hey-hey  about  her. 
The  success  of  "Bad  Girl"  was  natural 
because  she  has  something  wistful 
about  her;  but  she  needs  other  roles. 

And  a  good  picture  nobody  seems  to 
mention  was  "Doetor  X."  It  was  billed 
as  a  horror  picture  but  the  outstanding 
feature  about  it  was  the  technicolor 
and  the  scientific  effects.  ...  I  liked  the 
rave  about  Lee  Tracy  in  the  February 
issue  of  New  Movie.  He  kept  me  in 
stitches  at  the  antics  of  those  fasci- 
nating hands  of  his. — M.  Cass,  5416 
Williamson   Avenue,      Dearborn,   Mich. 

Fashions     in     Personality:     The    re- 
pressed, exotic  and  mysterious  Garbo- 
and-Dietrich  type  which  has  dominated 
the  movies  for  several  years  now  has 
(Please  turn  to  page  110) 


"If    they'll    give    George     Raft    good     parts, 
he'll  be  one  of  our  biggest  stars." 
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.  yoi/Ye  looking  for  N 
.  .  •  you're  intereste 


ipes  and  menu  suggestions 
utifying  your  home 


.  .  .  YOU'LL  WANT  THESE  HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS  and  CIRCULARS/ 

All  women  tike  compliments  on  their  cooking  .  .  .  and  you're  bound  to  have  praise  aplenty 
when  you  follow  the  menus  and  recipes  in  the  circulars  prepared  for  you  by  the  Tower  Home 
Service  Bureau.  They're  new  .  .  .  unusual  .  .  .  healthful  .  .  .  easy  to  prepare. 

And  we've  found  that  the  good  cook  is  usually  just  as  particular  about  her  home,  too.  Wants 
it  attractive  .  .  .  comfortable.  So  the  Home  Service  Bureau  also  offers  you  pamphlets  on  home 
beautifying  and  some  of  the  most  intriguing  house  plans  you've  ever  seen.  A  charming  home 
and  a  well-set  table  keep  you  popular  with  friends  and  family. 


D 


□  FAVORITE  RECIPES  OF  THE  MOVIE 
STARS 10? 

Spring  a  special  Italian  Salad  on  your  family 
some  night  and  then  have  the  fun  of  telling 
them  it's  Winnie  Lightner's  favorite  recipe. 
Forty-six  pet  recipes  of  the  Movie  Stars  in 
this  booklet! 

□  REDUCING  THE  RIGHT  WAY    .    .    10? 

Height  and  weight  charts  .  .  .  calory  chart .  . . 
satisfying  menus  with  low  calory  content  .  .  . 
general  exercise  hints  for  reducing. 

D  44  EASY  ECONOMICAL  DINNERS  10? 

The  kind  you'd  always  be  proud  to  serve  . . . 
yet  they  aren't  expensive.  The  trick?  It's  the 
little  surprise  touches!  Like  Pear  Salad  with 
Ginger. 

□  FOOD  CHILDREN  LIKE  TO  EAT    .    10? 

For  breakfast  .  .  .  the  school  box  lunch  .  .  . 
party  refreshments  .  .  .  low-cost  lunch  and 
dinner  dishes . . .  favorite  candies  and  desserts. 

FOODS  THAT  MEN  PREFER 10? 

Breakfast  breads  .  .  .  pies  and  pastries  .  .  .  puddings  and 
simple  desserts  .  .  .  cakes  .  .  .  meat  and  meat  substitutes 
.  .  .  vegetables  .  .  .  confections  .  .  .  menus. 

□  MENUS  FOR  TWO 10? 

Intriguing  menus  and  recipes . . .  food  budget  for  two  . . . 
how  to  order  .  .  .  utensils  needed  for  two. 

□  SHOPPERS'    GUIDE   FOR    FRESH    AND    CANNED 
FISH 10? 

A  resume  of  fish  buying  .  .  .  recipes  for  cocktails  and  ap- 
petizers .  .  .  fish  soups  .  .  .  for  the  main  course  .  .  .  salads 
...  for  breakfast  .  .  .  entrees  and  luncheon  dishes  .  .  . 
sauces  and  garnishes. 

□  MEAT  AT  ANY  PRICE 10? 

Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  meat .  .  .  ways  of  cooking  cheaper 
cuts  .  .  .  list  of  low-cost  cuts  .  .  .  ways  of  using  left-over 
meats . . .  making  the  most  of  a  little  meat . . .  using  canned 
meats. 

D  FOOD  IN  THE  FAMILY  BUDGET 10? 

Helpful  data  on  buying  .  .  .  what  to  spend  for  various 
foods  .  .  .  keeping  food  accounts  .  .  .  economical  use  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  .  .  .  making  the  most  of  meat . . .  eco- 
nomical use  of  cereals  .  .  .  sugar,  fats  and  oils. 
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!        D  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  DESSERT    ....    10? 

100  calory  portions  .  .  .  delicious  layer  cakes  .  .  .  small  cakes  and 
cookies  .  .  .  pies  .  .  .  gelatin  desserts  .  .  .  inexpensive  puddings .  .  . 
ice  box  cakes  .  .  .  ways  to  use  ice  cream  .  .  .  ten  favorite  desserts. 

cbsamfyhleis   on    tJionie    oO eauiifying 

a  BRIGHTEN  YOUR  HOME  WITH  COLOR      ....    10? 

Distribution  and  balance  of  color .  .  .  how  to  read  a  color  chart . . . 
20  different  color  schemes. 

□  WINDOW  TREATMENTS 10? 

Draperies  for  the  French  Room  ...  for  the  English  Room  .  .  .  Italian 
and  Spanish  draperies.,  .for the  Colonial  Room  . .  .the Modern  Room. 

□  YOUR  LITTLE  COLONIAL  HOME 10? 

Three  practical  budgets  for  furnishing  rooms . . .  patterns  for  curtains 
...  15  adaptable  floor  plans. 

i        i^oicer  XL/louse  QJlans 

□  THE  COLONIAL  HOUSE 3? 

Plan  and  discussion  of  details. 

□  THE  FRENCH  HOUSE 3? 

Plan  .  .  .  convenient  features  .  .  .  interior  decoration. 

D  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 3? 

Plan  .  .  .  cost  to  build. 

D  THE  SPANISH  HOUSE 3? 

Plan  .  .  .  bungalow  construction  .  .  .  patio. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Check  the  circulars  you  want  sent  to  you  immediately,  fill  in  your  name 
and  address  at  the  bottom  and  send  the  entire  sheet  to  Tower  Mag- 
azines, enclosing  price  of  each  as  indicated.  Or  write  a  letter  stating 
which  circulars  you  want,  enclosing  the  proper  amount. 
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Tower  Books,  Incorporated,  55-A  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  am  enclosing  $ for  which  please  send  me  right  away  the  booklets  and 

circulars  I  have  checked  above. 

Name 

Street , 

.  City State 
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last  minute 
reminder 

for 

VACATIONISTS 


Are  you  planning  a  vacation 
this  year?  Fine!  It's  a  splendid 
investment  in  health! 

But  remember!  Different  cook- 
ing —  different  water  —  irregular 
hours  will  probably  throw  you 
"off- schedule"  temporarily. 

Ex-Lax  is  a  pleasant,  gentle 
and  effective  laxative  for  every 
member  of  the  family.  It  is  the 
perfect  laxative  for  vacation  time 
— and  every  other  time! 

Ex-Lax  doesn't  gripe  or  upset 
digestion.  It  works  overnight 
without  over-action. 

Take  Ex-Lax  with  you 

So  if  you're  looking  forward  to 
happy  vacation  days — take  this 
extra  precaution:  Take  along  a 
liberal  supply  of  Ex-Lax. 

You'll  find  Ex-Lax  is  a  mighty 
good  traveling  companion.  Not 
bulky  or  messy.   Easy  to  carry. 

At  all  drug  stores  in  10c  and 
25c  sizes. 

When  Nature  forgets— remem- 
ber Ex- Lax! 


\teep   regular   ^ 


EX- LAX 


THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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^MAKEUP  BOX 


HOW'S  your  summer  face?  Now's 
your  chance  to  do  the  best  by  your 
complexion  because  it's  getting  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  you're  getting  plenty 
of  exercise.  But  don't  forget  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  miraculous  for 
blackheads  and  those  other  little  skin 
difficulties.  We're  washing  our  faces 
these  days  with  soap  and  a  new  com- 
plexion brush.  The  brush  should  be 
skimmed  over  the  face  in  upward  semi- 
circular movements  and  may  be  used 
with  soap  or  just  with  a  warm  water 
rinse.  The  purpose  of  the  brushing  is 
to  stir  up  circulation  and  aid  in  stimu- 


A   new   iodine 

bottle    that 

won't  spill. 


lating  the  pores.  It's  especially  recom- 
mended for  blackheads  and  other  skin 
eruptions  but  you  really  don't  have  to 
wait  until  you  get  them  to  use  it. 
Rinse  your  face  thoroughly  after  using 
it  and  then  go  ahead  with  your  usual 
make-up   process. 

MAYBE  you  don't  think  this  has 
anything  to  do  with  beauty — but 
then  maybe  you  haven't  seen  an  attrac- 
tive young  housewife  with  a  wide 
brown  stain  surrounding  the  cut  she 
achieved  on  the  old  can-opener.  The 
beauty  point  about  it  is  that  with  this 
special  bottle  those  wide  brown  or  red 
stains  on  your  skin  can  be  prevented, 
since  only  a  drop  or  two  will  come  out 
at  a  time.  It's  non-spillable  and  none 
of  the  liquid  will  come  out  even  when 
the  bottle  is  turned  up-side  down 
unless  it  is  tapped.  But  if  you  place  it 
next  to  your  skin,  capillary  attraction 
will  draw  out  a  drop  or  two  without 
the  necessity  of  tapping. 


To  stimulate 

your  skin,   a 

complexion 

brush. 


IF  you  like  loose  powder,  and  most  of 
us  do,  you'll  like  the  new  powder 
compact  that  comes  in  a  set  now  with 
a  well-known  powder  box.  It's  built 
like  a  long  bullet  and  you  merely  press 
the  plunger  at  the  top  to  get  just  the 
right  sprinkling  of  powder  over  your 
puff.  It's  easy  to  fill  and  carries  enough 
powder  for  two  or  three  days.  We 
found  it  ideal  for  dressing  table  use, 
too,  because  it  sifts  the  powder  that 
has  been  pressed  down  into  the  box 
and  the  result  is  a  much  smoother  fin- 
ish for  your  make-up. 

BEAUTY  and  a  new  bandeau  is  our 
slogan  right  now.  The  reason — a 
new  bandeau  with  no  side  seams,  no 
closing,  that  stretches  two  ways — really 
four  ways  if  you  want  to  stretch  a 
point  as  we   did.    It  goes  on  over  the 


Powder    and    a    new    kind    of   compact. 


A    bandeau    with    no    hooks    and    plenty 
of  stretch. 

head,  and  the  back  can  be  pulled  down 
to  the  waistline  for  low-back  evening 
effects  without  destroying  the  uplift 
line.  The  shoulder  straps  are  narrow 
elastic  and  the  material  a  fine  mesh 
with  the  stretch  woven  right  in  and 
elastic  powers  that  are  amazing.  Best 
of  all  it's  comfortable  and  gives  you 
just  the  right  line  for  the  new  clothes. 
You  must  try  it. 

If  you  are  interested  in  learning  the 
names  and  prices  of  the  articles  de- 
scribed here  send  your  request  with  a 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to  the 
Beauty  Editor,  Make-up  Box,  Tower 
Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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All  Real  Stars  are 
Nutty 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

without  spelling:  the  names  of  the  social 
leaders  so  terribly  that  subscriptions 
were  cancelled. 

So  he  ought  to  be  a  success  in  the 
movies. 

When  Will  Hays  made  the  crack  that 
everybody  has  two  businesses — his  own 
and  the  movies — he  was  painfully  right. 
Everybody  outside  of  the  movie  busi- 
ness knows  more  about  it  than  I  do, 
and  everybody  pities  me  because  I  can- 
not grasp  the  vital  importance  of  great 
ideas  to   revolutionize   the   screen. 

DO  you  want  to  know  how  I  feel 
about  the  real  actors  and  the  real 
artists  of  the  screen?  Xo.  you  don't. 
because  you  are  in  some  other  business 
and  you  therefore  know  more  about 
the  movies  than  I  do.  But  I  insist  on 
telling  you. 

In  my  long  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  greater  an  actor  is,  the  more 
he  is  sure  to  be  off  his  base.  His  brain. 
if  tested,  would  have  a  nut-like  flavor, 
almost  filbertian.  Show  me  an  actor 
with  a  level  head  and  I'll  show  you  an 
actor  whose  name  you  never  saw  in 
electric  lights  on  a  theater  marquee. 

Dealing  with  a  spoiled,  unruly  child 
is  kindergarten  stuff  compared  with 
handling  a  really  good  actor.  I'll  never 
forget  the  time  when  the  contract  of 
one  of  our  company's  stars  was  about 
to  expire.  I  had  the  job  of  negotiating 
a  new  contract. 

JEIe  insisted  on  what  he  called  his 
rights.  He  said  he  must  have  the  right 
to  select  his  stories,  his  director  and 
his  cast.  He  must  have  the  right  to  re- 
ject any  set,  no  matter  how  expensive, 
which  we  might  build  for  his  pictures. 
And  after  the  picture  was  all  com- 
pleted, he  must  have  the  right  to  re- 
ject it  and  say  it  must  never  be  put 
en  the  market,  no  matter  what  we  had 
invested  in  it. 

I  tried  reasoning  with  him.  I  tried 
persuasion  of  the  gentlest  kind.  I  tried 
to  demonstrate  to  him  that  there  are 
two  sides  to  every  contract  and  that 
both  sides  must  be  considered. 

I  got  exactly  nowhere  with  him. 
Finally,  he  arose  in  a  towering  wrath 
and  walked  toward  the   door. 

"You  do  not  appreciate  my  artistry," 
he  said.  That  is  actually  what  he  said. 
"You  think  of  nothing  but  the  sordid, 
commercial  side  of  everything,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  cannot  do  business  with 
such  persons." 

I  was  pretty  badly  frightened,  be- 
cause our  company  needed  him  in  its 
business,  needed  him  badly.  But  I  had 
tried  everything  that  was  decent.  So, 
in  my  excitement,  I  blurted  out,  "Lis- 
ten, you  big  ham,  if  you  step  outside 
that  door,  don't  you  ever  dare  to  come 
back.  If  you  think  you're  going  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  this  company,  you're 
terribly  mistaken.  Just  take  one  step 
more  and  you're  through  forever." 

TT  was  panic  on  my  part.  But  it 
*■  panicked  him.  He  wheeled  around, 
bowed  from  the  waist,  smiled  the  most 
engaging  smile  I  ever  saw  in  my  life 
end  said,  "I  am  so  glad  you  kept"  your 
head  when  I  was  so  unreasonable.  "  We 
can  do  business  together." 

We    closed    the    contract    on    decent 
terms  for  both  sides,  and  I  must  say 
(Please  turn  to  page  74) 


Has  it  ever  puzzled  you — to  see  clothes 
turn  gray  after  you've  tubbed  them  a 
few  times? 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  your 
clothes  lose  their  crisp,  snowy  sparkle 
so  soon? 

Stop  puzzling— stop  wondering!  That 
dull,  dingy  look  simply  means  that  all 
the  dirt  isn't  out.  Some  dirt  sticks  so 
tight,  you  see,  that  ordinary  washing 
can't  budge  it,  no  matter  bow7  much 
you  rub.  Be  wise — change  to  the  soap 
that  has  more  dirt-loosening  power — 
the  soap  that  brings  you  two  cleaners 
instead  of  one. 

Two  cleaners  in  every  bar! 

That  soap,  as  your  nose  will  tell  you,  is 
FelsO\aptha.  Forthere"sp/en/yof  safe, 
grease-dissolving  naptha  in  every  bar. 
You  can  smell  the  naptha — lots  of  it! 
So  when  Fels-Naptha  goes  into  your 
wash,  you  get  the  help  of  two  clean- 
ers—  unusually  good  golden  soap  and 
naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen 
even  ground-in  dirt.  They  do  it  easily, 
without  hard  rubbing.  Washday  after 
washday,  your  clothes  have  that  fresh, 


sunshiny  whiteness  that  tells  you 
they're  thoroughly  clean! 

Easy  on  clothes  and  hands! 

Fels-Naptha  is  nice  to  hands,  too,  for 
there's  glvcerine  in  every  bar  —  and 
glycerine  is  the  soothing  base  of  many 
hand-lotions.  Fels-Naptha  works  well 
in  tub  or  machine.  It  does  a  beautiful 
job  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water; 
whether  you  soak  or  boil. 

Get  a  few  bars  of  Fels-Naptha.  You'll 
soon  know  that  the  big  golden  bar  is 
the  wdsest  kind  of  bargain.  Its  extra 
help  saves  you  work  —  and  it  keeps 
that  "fourth  washday  grayness"  out  of 
your  clothes.  e  1933,  felsjco. 


FELS  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  t.  W.-7-3 
Some  women,  I  understand,  find  it  a  bit  easier  to  chip 
Fels-Naptha  into  tub  or  machine  by  using  one  of  your 
handy  chippers  instead  of  just  an  ordinary  kitchen 
knife.  I'd  like  to  try  the  chipper,  so  I  enclose  3c 
in  stamps  to  help  cover  postage.  Send  the  sample 
bar,  too. 


C"y- 


.  £tale_ 


(  Please  print  name  and  address  completely) 


Two  cleaners  instead  of  one  ...  Good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha 
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„  and  smooth.    And 
keep  it  young  an      onigW.  cover 

taheyourlvory^  ,screamy 

yoursehallover^I      aut.dried. 
L-'Bplash.nnse       vorybath. 

outMeelingait^Haveyouever 
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(Continued  from  page  73) 

he  lived  up  to  it.  But  several  years 
afterward,  when  he  was  no  longer  with 
us,  he  dropped  into  my  office  and  after 
the  usual  talk  about  the  weather,  said, 
"I  wonder  if  you  really  meant  it  when 
you  called  me  a  big  ham  in  your  office 
some  time  ago." 

Of  course,  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  calling  an  actor  a  ham  is  the 
last  word  in  insults.  If  you  don't  know 
it,  you  are  not  the  movie  expert  that 
you  claim  to  be. 

I  had  touched  him  on  the  raw  with- 
out realizing  it.  He  would  sign  any 
kind  of  contract  after  I  called  him 
a  ham,  but  no  contract  at  all  when  I 
reasoned  with  him  and  treated  him 
decently. 

They  are  all  nutty — the  good  ones. 
They  are  not  all  well  balanced  men- 
tally, as  you  and  I  are.  Or  at  least  as 
I  am.  They  really  and  truly  believe 
they  have  something  that  nobody  else 
possesses.  Call  it  a  divine  spark.  Call 
it  genius.  Call  it  anything  you  like. 
I  can't  call  it  what  I  think  because 
I  don't  use  that  kind  of  language. 

They  honestly  think  that  a  contract 
is  good  only  as  long  as  they  like  it.  If 
conditions  change  after  they  have 
signed  it,  the  contract  ought  to  be 
changed,  for  their  benefit.  If  conditions 
change  to  their  detriment — that  is,  if 
they  lose  some  of  their  popularity — 
the  contract  should  not  be  changed. 
With  them,  a  contract  is  a  document 
drafted  solely  for  their  benefit  and 
never  for  the  company's. 

I'M  talking  about  the  really  great 
artists,  not  the  run  of  the  mine. 
Show  me  an  actor  who  has  a  good 
business  head  and  a  straight-thinking 
apparatus  and  I  will  show  you  an  actor 
who  never  reached  stardom.  It's  just 
too  bad,  but  it  is  true. 

Unless  an  actor  thoroughly  believes 
that  he  is  something  better  than  any- 
one else  in  the  world,  unless  he  truly 
thinks  he  is  always  right,  he  just 
doesn't  get  anywhere  on  the  screen 
or  on  the  stage. 

He  sincerely  pities  the  commercial 
mind  of  his  producer.  He  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  producer  thinks  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  even  though 
he  himself  thinks  in  terms  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  does  not  bother 
with  the  cents. 

He  secretly  deplores  the  producer's 
lack  of  artistry. 

If  the  actor  has  a  fine  pair  of  legs, 
he  thinks  his  producer  should  make 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  silk  tights 
and  everything.  The  fact  that  you  stay 
away  from  the  movie  theater  in  mil- 
lions when  Shakespeare  is  advertised 
does  not  interest  him.  You  should  be 
educated.     You  need  the  better  things 

of  life Just  between   you   and 

me,  he  wants  you  to  see  his  handsome 
legs  in  tights — and  never  mind  whether 
the  picture  makes  money  or  flops. 

ANOTHER  problem  we've  created 
-  for  ourselves  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness is  the  matter  of  publicity  and  ad- 
vertising. If  we  have  a  good  star  and 
don't  boost  him,  we  can't  cash  in  on 
him.  If  we  boost  him  and  publicize 
him,  the  trouble  is  that  he  believes  all 
the  great  things  our  publicity  man 
writes  about  him.     The  minute  he  be- 
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lieves  them,  he  wants  more  money  re- 
gardless of  what  his  contract  calls  for. 

And  now  comes  the  most  expensive 
word  in  any  movie  studio.  Maybe  you 
never  heard  of  it.     It  is  "unhappy." 

Let.  me  explain.  We  have  a  contract 
with  a  star.  It  is,  we'll  say,  a  fair  con- 
tract for  both  sides,  because  there  are 
such  contracts  in  movieland. 

We  advertise  this  star  like  the  very 
devil.  We  give  him  qualities  he  never 
dreamed  of  having.  We  build  him  up. 
You  and  several  million  others  begin 
to  believe  it  all.  You  write  letters  to 
him.  You  flatter  him  to  death.  You  tell 
him  he  is  the  greatest  star  on  the 
screen. 

He  reads  these  letters  and  he  begins 
to  believe  them.  Then  suddenly  the 
word  comes  to  us,  in  roundabout  ways, 
that  he  is  "unhappy." 

What  does  this  mean  to  us?  It  means 
that  he  thinks  we  robbed  him  when  we 
signed  a  contract  with  him.  We  took 
advantage  of  his  trustful,  artistic  na- 
ture. We  have  abused  him.  We  are  a 
lot  of  crooks. 

Well,  wouldn't  you  think  a  great  big 
corporation  could  handle  a  foolish  little 
thing  like  this?  Certainly.  But  we 
can't.  Because  when  an  actor  becomes 
"unhappy"  it  means  that  he  suddenly 
develops  headaches,  stomachaches,  sore 
feet — anything  which  will  make  him 
late  in  arriving  at  the  studio.  He  just 
can't  get  there  on  time.  It  is  too  bad 
that  he  holds  up  the  work  of  a  very 
high  priced  director  and  an  expensive 
cast.  It  is  too  bad,  but,  really  he  can- 
not help  it.  He  is  stricken  with  woe 
over  it.  But  just  the  same  he  doesn't 
show  up. 

That  happens  this  week.  And  again 
next  week.  And  the  week  after  that. 
It  runs  into  a  pile  of  money.  The  di- 
rector reports  to  the  main  office  that 
the  star  is  "unhappy." 

The  word  is  poison  to  us.  It  means, 
in  plain  language,  blackmail.  It  means 
that  we've  either  got  to  adjust  the 
star's  contract  and  give  him  more  than 
it  calls  for,  or  run  up  the  cost  of  the 
picture  far  more  than  the  adjustment 
would  cost  us. 

So  the  great  big  corporation  tears 
up  the  old  contract  and  makes  a  new 
one  on  far  better  terms  for  the  star. 
Weak?  Of  course  it  is.  We  ought  to 
kick  him  off  the  studio  lot,  but  that 
would  be  very  foolish  because  it  would 
put  us  to  the  expense  of  starting  a  new 
picture  all  over  again  and  throwing 
away  what  we  had  spent  up  to  date. 

THE  great  big  corporation  is  a  lot 
of  hooey.  I'll  never  forget  the  time 
we  had  a  contract  with  a  girl  star,  the 
most  popular  idol  of  her  day.  In  six- 
teen places  in  her  contract  it  was 
stated  that  the  contract  would  last  for 
two  years. 

But  the  girl  had  a  better  offer  from 
another  company.  So  she  wanted  to 
jump  her  contract.  We  foolishly 
brought  suit  to  enjoin  her. 

We  went  to  court  about  it  like  a 
pack  of  fools.  The  girl  took  the  wit- 
ness stand  and  swore  that  she  thought 
the  contract  was  for  only  one  year  in- 
stead of  two.  She  was  a  peach.  She 
looked  swell,  sitting  there  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  with  her  legs  crossed  and 
plenty  of  stockings  showing  on  well 
formed  calves.  She  was  as  cute  as 
(Please  turn  to  page  76) 
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What  a  world  of  pleasant  talk  can  start  from  a  snap- 
shot! That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  you're  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
the  prints  .  .  .  "Oh,  isn't  this  good!"  "He  called  me  up  again  last 
night."  "Do  you  remember  when  we  took  this?" 

Snapshot  possibilities  are  immensely  greater  now  because  of  a  new 
kind  of  film.  With  Kodak  Verichrome  Film  you  don't  need  to  have 
bright  light.  Dull  or  sunny — even  in  shade — go  right  ahead.  No  more 
squinting,  no  more  posing.  Snap  when  people  are  relaxed  and  natural 
— you'll  get  the  finest  pictures  you've  ever  made.  Today,  try  a  roll  of 
Verichrome — in  the  yellow  box  with  checkered  stripes.  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 


HOW  KODAK  VERICHROME  FILM 
DOUBLE-GUARDS  SNAPSHOT  SUCCESS 

•  Verichrome  is  the  double-coated  film. 
Two  sensitive  coatings  instead  of  one. 
One  coating  for  dull  light,  another  coat- 
ing for  bright  light  give  Verichrome  its 
amazing  picture-taking  range.  In  sun  or 
shade,  on  bright  days  or  dull,  it  double- 
guards  your  snapshot  success. 


KODAK  VERICHROME   FILM 
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STREAKED 
HAIR? 

Prove  to  yourself  at  our  expense  that  gray 
streaks  are  needless.  We'll  send  you, 
FREE,  the  famous  Single  Lock  Test  Outfit. 

In  a  few  minutes — on  one  small  lock 
snipped  from  your  hair — you  can  prove 
for  yourself  that  gray  hair  is  needless. 
We'll  send  you  FREE  the  famous  SINGLE 
LOCK  TEST  OUTFIT.  It  will  bring  you 
the  secret  of  youthful-looking  hair — radi- 
ant with  color  that  matches  Nature's  own. 
You  need  no  experience.  Just  comb  Mary 
T.  Goldman's  clear,  colorless  liquid 
through  hair.  Color  comes  evenly:  black, 
brown,  auburn,  blonde.  A  new  scientific 
discovery  enables  you  to  control  the  shade. 
•  Hair  stays  soft,  lustrous ;  takes  wave  or  curl. 

This  Way  SAFE 

Medical  school  authorities  pronounce 
Mary  T.  Goldman's  harmless  to  hair  or 
scalp.  Use  it  without  slightest  hesitation. 

At  Drug  and  Department  Stores 

Ask  your  druggist  or  department  store 
for  Mary  T.  Goldman's  for  your  shade 
of  hair.  Money-back  guarantee. 

Mail  Coupon  for 
FREE  TEST 

We  send  you  FREE  com- 
plete Test  Package  that  has 
brought  this  beauty  secret  to 
more  than  3,000,000  women. 
Clip  a  lock  of  hair.  Try  first 
on  this.  See  results  without 
risk.  Mail  Coupon. 

MARY  T. 

GOLDMAN'S 

COLOR   FOR   GRAY   HAIR 


FREE  TEST  PACKAGE" 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
986  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name. 


Street . 


City State 

/  CHECK  COLOR  OF  HAIR  / 
□  Black  Q  Medium  Brown     Q  Auburn 

D  Dark  Brown    Q  Light  Brown     D  Blonde 


could  be.  You  have  loved  her  on  the 
screen  and  that's  all  right,  because  on 
the  screen  she  is  mightly  lovable. 

But  on  the  witness  stand  it  was  dif- 
ferent. She  swore  in  wide-eyed  wonder 
and  innocence  that  she  never  under- 
stood the  contract  was  to  run  for  more 
than  one  year. 

The  jury  took  it  hook,  line  and 
sinker.  Not  a  man  in  the  jury  box 
would  have  had  the  nerve  to  go  home 
and  tell  his  wife  he  had  rendered  a 
verdict  against  an  idol  of  the  silver 
sheet,  which  is  slang  for  movie  screen. 

Our  witnesses  took  the  stand.  They 
were  ordinary  looking  business  men, 
bald  or  gray  or  paunchy.  They  were 
not  human  beings  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jury.  They  were  the  cold-blooded 
representatives  of  a  colder-blooded 
corporation  which  was  trying  to 
squeeze  the  life  blood  out  of  this  poor, 
innocent  little  gal. 

You  guessed  it.  Our  case  was  thrown 
out  of  the  window  after  the  jury  had 
deliberated  fully  three  minutes.  Con- 
tract or  no  contract,  here  was  a  darl- 
ing of  a  girl  on  one  side  and  a  mean 
business  organization  on  the  other. 
So  out  the  window  we  must  go. 

After  that  we  never  went  to  the 
courts  to  have  a  contract  enforced  if 
there  was  an  actress  involved.  Actors, 
yes.  But  never  again  would  we  stack 
up  against  a  pretty  actress.  Justice 
may  be  blind,  but  when  there's  a  beau- 
tiful girl  in  the  offing,  old  man  Justice 
never  misses  a  trick.  He  has  the  eye  of 
an  eagle.  A  well-moulded  arm  is  a 
well-moulded  arm,  a  pretty  nose  is  a 
pretty  nose,  but  a  contract  is  only  a 
piece  of  paper.    To  hell  with  it! 

IN  the  newspaper  business  there's  an 
old  saying  to  the  effect  that  "the 
best  stories  are  never  printed."  Maybe 
they  are  too  libelous,  or  they  might 
offend  a  big  advertiser.  Some  of  the 
reporters  used  to  write  these  stories 
out  in  full,  dynamite  and  all,  just  for 
the  fun  of  putting  the  city  editor  on 
the  spot.  He  always  bi'agged  about  the 
independence  of  the  newspaper,  but 
just  the  same  he  was  mighty  careful 
to  edit  every  bit  of  danger  out  of  the 
story,  especially  when  a  big  advertiser 
was  involved.  He  boiled  with  rage,  but 
he  couldn't  do  anything  about  it  with- 
out tipping  off  the  fact  that  his  talk 
of  independence  was  all  hooey. 

Well,  in  the  same  way,  the  funniest 
comedy  in  the  picture  business  never 
reaches  the  screen.  If  it  did,  it  would 
be  too  funny. 

Take,  for  example,  the  bitter,  ever- 
lasting, red-hot  hatred  which  exists  be- 
tween every  picture  studio  in  Califor- 
nia and  its  home  office  in  New  York. 
I've  been  on  both  ends  of  the  line,  so  I 
know. 

Out  here  in  Hollywood,  we  try  to 
hop  up  the  folks  back  in  the  home  office 
on  how  good  our  next  picture  is  going 
to  be.  It  is  going  to  be  not  just  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  but  the  greatest 
in  the  universe.  Anything  short  of 
that  faint  praise  would  damn  the  pic- 
ture before  the  boys  in  the  home  office 
ever   saw  it. 

Then  we  sneak  the  picture  out  to 
some  side-street  theater  and  look  at 
it  at  a  preview  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience.  It  goes  a  little  sour. 
The  audience  doesn't  rear  up  on  its 
hind  legs  and  shout  for  joy.  Do  we 
tell   that  to   the   boys   back  home   who 


have     to     sell     it?      Don't    be     utterly 
foolish. 

No,  we  send  them  a  long  telegram, 
the  longer  the  better.  We  tell  them 
we  had  to  pick  the  fans  up  out  of  the 
aisles  where  they  were  rolling  with 
excitement  or  laughter.  Then  we  put 
a  stinger  at  the  end  of  the  telegram. 
We  say  "All  this  picture  needs  is  a 
bang-up  advertising  campaign  to  make 
it  a  wow.  We  have  done  our  part. 
Now  you  do  yours." 

Old  stuff!  It  is  known  as  "passing 
the  buck."  We  lay  the  baby  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  home  office  and  if  it 
doesn't  live  and  thrive  it  isn't  our 
fault. 

And  do  the  folks  back  in  the  home 
office  take  this  lying  down?  Not  while 
telegrams  can  still  be  written,  not 
while  there  is  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone between  New  York  and  the 
coast.  They  look  at  the  picture.  It  is 
not  so  hot.  They  are  about  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  sure  that  it  is  going 
to  fail  handsomely. 

So  back  they  wire:  "Terribly  dis- 
appointed. Picture  awful.  Direction 
amateurish.  Think  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  this  large 
hunk  of  tripe  should  be  fired  off  the 
lot.  Don't  see  one  single  thing  in 
the  picture  to  advertise  or  sell." 

So  they  pass  the  buck  back,  all 
at   the   expense   of  the  company. 

Then   comedy  comes  tripping   in. 

You  like  the  picture.  You  go  to 
theaters  in  million  lots  to  see  it.  You 
wait  in  line  for  tickets.  It  is  not 
tripe  to  you.  It  is  just  what  you 
have  been  hoping  the  movie  people 
would  make.  The  picture  is  a  whale 
of  a   success. 

Out  to  New  York  we  shoot  a  happy 
telegram:  "Delighted  the  picture  do- 
ing record  business.  Believe  if  you 
could  steam  up  your  advertising  it 
would   do  even  better.    Go  to  it." 

Right  back  from  New  York  comes  a 
telegram:  "Nothing  put  the  picture 
over  but  corking  good  advertising  cam- 
paign. One  more  proof  that  no  mat- 
ter what  kind  of  cheese  you  send 
us  we  can  create  a  public  taste  for 
it." 

You  wouldn't  believe  all  that  if  we 
put  it  in  a  picture.  It  would  be  slap- 
stick, impossible,  silly.  It  is.  But  we 
do  it  and  we'll  keep  on  doing  it. 

V[0W  and  then  the  New  York  office 
-L^  sends  a  new  efficiency  man  out  to 
tell  us  how  to  make  pictures.  Able  men 
— anyhow,  able  in  their  former  trades 
of  manufacturing  soap  or  mittens. 
You  must  admit  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  does  not  call  for  quite 
the  creative  imagination  that  is  re- 
quired in  making  pictures.  If  you 
refuse  to  admit  it,  that's  because  you 
have  considered  some  of  our  pictures 
nothing  but  soap.  And,  don't  forget, 
no  matter  what  you  think,  you  are 
always  right. 

We  call  these  efficiency  men  "De- 
tective Schnitz."  Nothing  we  can  think 
of  in  the  form  of  a  name  can  damn 
him   so   completely. 

So  we  wire  to  the  home  office:  "For 
the  love  of  Mike,  call  off  your  dog. 
Get  this  man  out  of  the  studio  be- 
fore he  wrecks  the  morale  of  the 
dump." 

New  York  can  wire  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Back  comes  the  biting  retort: 
"What   is  the   use   of  trying  to   inject 
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new  ideas  into  this  here  now  busi- 
ness? All  you  people  run  around  in 
a  little  circle  in  Hollywood,  stealing" 
the  same  old  ideas  from  each  other, 
never  looking  up  out  of  your  ruts, 
never  doing  anything  new." 

This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  open- 
ing gun  on  each  side. 

Much  more  remains  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  and  all  of  it  is  said.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  said  by  telegram  and 
at  the  company's  expense.  We  write 
letters  but  we  don't  waste  expensive 
postage  on  them.  Not  on  your  life. 
We  save  the  stamp  by  sending  the 
letter  by  wire.  Try  it  some  time.  It 
is  much  simpler  than  folding  up  a 
letter,  addressing  an  envelope  and 
sticking  a  stamp  on  it.  But  don't  do 
it  until  you  are  on  a  movie  payroll 
so  the  company  can  foot  the  bill. 

BUT  don't  forget  what  I  said.  All 
,  the  real  stars  are  nutty.  Next 
time  you  go  to  a  movie  and  fall  in 
love  with  the  star — remember  what  I 
said.  He  is  nutty.  She  is  nutty.  Hard 
to  handle.  One-sided.  Self-centered. 
The  more  you  love  him  or  her  the  more 
you  can  bet  the  studio  had  a  devil  of 
a  time  getting  results  out  of  him  or 
her. 

If  they're  not  nutty,  they're  just 
no  good.  If  they  are  reasonable,  they 
are  not  stars.  If  they  are  stars,  they 
are   not  reasonable. 

You  and  I  are  sane,  sensible  people. 
If  the  stars  we  love  were  sane,  sen- 
sible people,  we  wouldn't  drop  a 
plugged  dime  at  the  box  office  to  see 
them. 

All  the  real  stars  are  hot  stuff  to 
you.    They're  nuts  to  me. 


SEND  US  YOUR 
JELLY  RECIPES 

Thousands  of  women  all  over  the 
country  are  making  jams  and  jellies 
— and  hundreds  of  them  have  written 
to  us  for  recipes  and  suggestions.  To 
aid  us  in  making  a  circular  of  the 
most  helpful  sort  we  would  like  you 
to  send  in  your  jam  and  jelly  recipes. 
Send  them  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of 
THE  NEW  MOVIE  Magazine,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  If  your 
recipe  is  judged  best  after  testing,  we 
will  send  you  five  dollars;  four  dollars 
will  go  to  the  second  best  and  one 
dollar  will  be  given  for  each  of  the 
other    recipes    chosen    for    publication. 


HE  WENT  A 
MOTHER 


by    ""?*  '»„,  >',,/ 


NEXT  DAY 


THE    LITTLE    FELLOW   MADE 
ME    FEEL   GUILTY.  HERE  I  AMy 
LIVING    RIGHT   NEXT  DOOR 
TO    HER   AND   I  HAVEN'T 
BEEN    VERY    NEIGHBORLY 


NOR   I,  EITHER!  YET 

WE'D  ALL   LIKE    HER 

IF  ONLY  SHE   WASN'T 

CARELESS  ABOUT"B.O." 


MUMMY,   WHAT'S  "BO?? 
MRS.  ALLEN    NEXT    DOOR 
SAYS    YOU. . . 


"B.O."  CAN  THAT 
BE  WHY  FOLKS 
ARE  SO  DISTANT 
WITH  ME?  ILL  GET 
SOME  LIFEBUOY 
AT  ONCE 


A  WEEK  LATER 


SAY,  MUMMY,  I  LIKE 
LIFEBUOY    LOTS   BETTER 
THAN  THAT  STINGY-LATHER 
SOAP  WE   USED  TO    HAVE- 
AND    DOESN'T  IT  SMELL 
CLEAN   ! 


IT  CERTAINLY 
DOES,  TEDDY.  AN 
IT  MAKES  YOU 
EXTRA  CLEAN.  WE' 
ALWAYS    USE 
LIFEBUOY    NOW 


B.O.  GON  E_  she's  "one  of  f hem" now! 


it's  so  rainy  we're 

going  to  the 
movies.  wont  you 
and  teddy  come  ? 


WED  LOVE  TO. 
IT'S  SUCH  FUN 
GOING  PLACES 
WITH  YOU  FOLKS 


// 


II 


Many  "B.O. "  victims 

(body  odor) 

these  hot,  muggy  days 

SUN  HOT,  humidity  high,  thermom- 
eter soaring.  We  perspire  freely — 
it's  Nature's  way  to  cool  us  off.  But 
watch  out  for  "B.O."  {body  odor)\  Bathe 
regularly  with  Lifebuoy.  You'll  like  its 
clean,  fresh,  quickly-vanishing  scent  — 
its  creamier,  more  abundant  lather  that 
purifies  zn&deodorizes^iotes,  stops  "B.O." 

Awakens  skin  beauty 

Complexions  thrive  on  Lifebuoy's  pure, 
bland  lather. 
Gently  it  washes 
away  pore-deep 
impurities— fresh- 
ens dull  skins  to 
radiant  health. 

A  PRODUCT  OFLEVER  BROS. 
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C^rue  beauhj 

LIES  WITHIN 
THE  i^tjesi 

Bring  Out  the  Hidden 
Loveliness  in  Your  Eyes 

with 
EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


Do  you  wish  for  large,  expressive,  and  alluring  eyes? 
Of  course  you  do!  What  woman  doesn't?  Then  learn 
how  quickly  and  easily  you  may  have  perfectly  natural 
and  long  appearing,  dark  lashes  by 
using  May belline  Eyelash  Darkener . 
This  will  instantly  make  your  eyes 
appear  larger  and  more  expressive, 
nd  it  is  absolutely  harmless,  non-smarting 
and  tear-proof!  It  can't  make  the  lashes  hard  or 
brittle,  but  on  the  contrary  keeps  them  soft  and 
silky  because  of  the  pure,  high-quality  oils  it  con- 
tains. Black  for  Brunettes, 
Brown  for  Blondes. 


To  intensify  the  color  and 

sparkle  of  your  eyes,  blend 

Maybellme  Eye  Shadow 

softly  on  your  eyelids.  Pure 

and  creamy,  it  comes  in  five  exquisite  shades  to 

match  any  eye:   Blue,  Brown,  Blue-Gray,  Violet 

and  Green. 

{jt^-gg--        Perfect,  graceful  eyebrows  can  be 

f|Tt  f  f*\  formed  •with  the  smooth-marking, 
easy-to-use  Maybelline  Eyebrow 
Pencil.  Use  Black  if  you  are  dark, 
Brown  if  you  are  fair. 


I  The  natural  growth  of  your  lashes  is 
best  stimulated  by  applying  May- 
belline Eyelash  Grower  before  re- 
tiring. Its  pure,  nourishing  ingredients 
are  wonderfully  beneficial. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  Maybelline  eye 
beauty  aids.  The  name  Maybelline 
is  your  assurance  of  purity  and 
effectiveness.  Special  purse  sizes  on 
sale  at  all  leading   10c  stores. 


MAYBELLINE  CO. .CHICAGO 


Forward  March 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


untheatrical.  That  evening  he  might 
have  been  just  any  nice  guy  with  a 
devastating  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
shaking  a  wicked  pair  of  pedal  extrem- 
ities. 

The  next  time  we  met  was  at  the 
studio  when  I  was  supervising  "Para- 
mount on  Parade."  If  you  honor  me 
by  reading  these  articles  every  month 
you  will  have  grown  weary  of  my  con- 
stant reference  to  that  revue,  and 
you'll  think  it  is  the  only  parade  I  ever 
saw.  This  is  not  quite  the  case,  but  as 
practically  half  the  stars  in  Hollywood 
were  in  it  and  I  did  make  friendships 
or  develop  them  through  that  asso- 
ciation, I  enjoy  going  back  mentally  to 
what  were  decidedly  the  "good  old 
days." 

Freddy,  like  the  rest  of  the  dra- 
matic stars  at  Paramount,  was  highly 
amused  at  the  idea  of  being  in  a  re- 
vue. 

"Couldn't  you  write  something,  a 
sketch  or  a  number  where  I  can  play 
a  tough,  wise-cracking  egg?"  he  said 
to  me.  I  immediately  suggested  him 
for  the  leading  "leatherneck"  in  a 
little  playlet  which  Ruth  Chatterton 
called  "My  Marine." 

"March  is  the  romantic  type,"  my 
co-producers  argued. 

."If  you  don't  think  there  is  romance 
in  the  Marines  ask  the  girls  in  all 
those  ports,"  I  said. 

Freddy  was  so  attractive  at  re- 
hearsals that  even  before  the  revue 
was  released  he  was  cast  as  a  gob  with 
Clara  Bow  in  "True  to  the  Navy."  As 
I  write  he  is  playing  a  flyer  in  "The 
Eagle  and  the  Hawk." 

1WENT  down  to  lunch  with  him  at 
the  studio  the  other  day.  (This 
writing  game  certainly  is  a  real  meal 
ticket.  Honestly,  I  used  to  eat  before  I 
started  to  pound  a  typewriter  for  a 
living,  but  I  didn't  consider  it  any- 
thing to  write  home  about.) 

Before  we  sat  down,  Freddy  said, 
"Come  and  say  hello  to  Florence.  She 
is  lunching  here." 

I  said  hello  to  Mrs.  March,  made 
some  trite  remark  about  borrowing  her 
husband  for  lunch,  and  Freddy  having 
proved  that  his  husband  complex  was 
in  good  working  order,  led  me  to  a 
table  for  two. 

Even  the  studio  camera  man  came 
to  take  a  picture  of  us.  I  realized  that 
apparently  young  March  soft-pedals  on 
publicity  pictures  with  the  weaker  sex, 
and  I,  heaven  help  me,  must  be  con- 
sidered not  only  strong  but  safe. 

During  lunch  we  talked  a  lot  about 
nothing.  Freddy  was  most  anxious  to 
contribute  any  information  that  I 
might  need,  but  I'm  a  skater  on  thin 
ice,  not  a  deep-sea  diver,  so  we  just 
laughed  our  way  through  some  Hun- 
garian goulash. 

Our  hero  has  one  weakness  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  with  Doctor 
Freud — he  is  a  snipper-out  of  news- 
paper errors.  Not  only  does  he  buy 
several  papers  a  day  to  snip  at,  but  he 
sends  his  findings  to  The  New  Yorker 
and  gets  two  dollars  if  they  happen  to 
be  funny  and  decent  at  the  same  time. 

He  told  me  several  which  I'm  sure 
even  the  sophisticated  New  Yorker 
couldn't  handle  and  I  blush  to  admit 
he  has  started  me  on  a  career  of  col- 
lecting  typographical    errors. 

"We  discussed  the  late  earthquake. 
When   I   say   late,   as  far   as   I'm   con- 


cerned it  arrived  in  plenty  of  time, 
and  though  it  is  now  as  forgotten  as 
the  republican  party  I  still  get  a  kick 
out  of  who  was  where  for  the  big 
shakedown. 

Freddy  was  lighting  a  cigarette  for 
Sari  Maritza  on  a  set  other  than  his 
own  where  he  had  gone  just  to  have  a 
little  fun  and  relaxation  between  scenes 
of  his  high-flying  picture. 

"I  struck  the  match,"  he  said,  "and 
leaned  forward.  Miss  Maritza  sud- 
denly seemed  to  be  leaning  back.  The 
match  went  out  and  with  it  a  lot  of 
lights.  Some  one  yelled  'Earthquake!' 
and  the  building  seconded  the  motion. 
By  the  time  we  got  out,  the  show  was 
over  and  I  prepared  to  return  to  my 
own  set. 

"Reports  began  arriving  about  the 
damage  at  Compton  and  Long  Beach.  I 
have  to  pass  through  both  of  them  to 
get  to  Laguna  Beach  where  Florence 
and  the  kid  were.  Over  the  radio  we 
heard  that  both  towns  were  laid  flat. 
No  mention  of  Laguna. 

"Well!  I  put  in  a  call  for  Florence. 
Telephone  communications  were  nil." 

Young  March  was  saying  it  lightly, 
but  I'm  pretty  sure  that  he  was  play- 
ing our  latest  and  most  popular 
Earthquake  Game,  which  everyone, 
myself  included,  enters  saying,  "Well! 
it  was  the  funniest  thing.  I  was — "  and 
so  on.  If  the  microphone  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  laughs  it  recorded  dur- 
ing those  twenty  years  which  were 
really  seconds,  while  this  part  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  trying  to  shake 
loose  from  the  bankers,  poor  old 
"Mike"  would  be  among  the  unem- 
ployed. 

PHE  more  important  Mr.  March, 
*■  who  wins  Academy  awards  and  is 
called  upon  to  address  that  active  or- 
ganization in  times  of  stress,  the  more 
serious  Freddy  who  for  no  reason  I  can 
fathom  (outside  of  the  fact  that  he 
can  combine  acting  and  tact),  has 
been  made  President  of  the  Mayfair 
Club,  a  difficult  job  and  in  pre-March 
days  always  held  by  an  executorial 
big  shot,  was  slated  to  talk  to  a  gath- 
ering of  actors  that  night.  His  subject 
was  "To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut!  That  is 
the  Question!" 

When  he  couldn't  get  Mrs.  March  on 
the  phone  he  said,  "Cuts  or  no  cuts, 
I'm  going  to  Laguna,"  sent  for  his  car 
and  was  just  about  to  take  a  fifty- 
mile  ride  when  the  Missus  managed  to 
get  word  to  him  that  she  and  the  little 
girl  were  all  right.  So  he  went  to  the 
meeting. 

All  that  evening  we  had  slight  re- 
shakes  and  when  at  about  10:00  p.m. 
Freddy  started  to  light  a  cigarette,  a 
regular  one  interfered,  so  he  claims 
quake  credit. 

I  claim  the  same,  for  I  had  just  be- 
gun to  rehearse  at  a  local  broadcast- 
ing station  when  the  big  one  arrived, 
at  the  sound  of  my  singing  voice,  as  it 
were.  That  night  I  had  just  started  to 
broadcast  when  I  had  to  grab  the  mi- 
crophone, which  appeared  to  be  fall- 
ing for  me,  and  the  building  gave  every 
indication  of  following  suit.  So  Freddy- 
has  agreed  not  to  light  any  cigarettes 
if  I'll  promise  not  to  sing.  Perhaps  its 
just  as  well  for  everybody  concerned. 

Mother  Earth  was  still  shrugging 
her  shoulders  now  and  then  a  few  days 
later  when  an  airplane  which  was  sup- 
posed to  fall  to  pieces  as  Freddy,  Cary 
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familu  welcomed. 

SATURDAY 
WIGHT  WITH 

HEINZ 

BAKED  BEANS 
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SERVING  baked  beans  on  Saturday 
night  is  a  habit  as  old  as  Ameri- 
can history- and  one  that  every  fam- 
ily still  heartily  welcomes  whenever 
this  grand  old  dish  comes  piping  hot 
to  the  table.  Why  not  observe  this 
delightful  custom  in  your  home  with 
genuine  Heinz  Oven-Baked  Beans? 
In  Heinz  kitchens,  beans  are  oven- 
baked  to  mealy,  nut-brown,  tender 
goodness.  Heinz  uses  only  the 
choicest  pea  beans  —  adds  a  slice  of 
tender  young  pork — bakes  them  per- 
fectly—steeps them  in  rich,  Heinz- 
made  tomato  sauce.  They  come  to 
you  in  four  popular  styles  —  and  in 
new  larger  containers.  Write  today 
for  free  booklet  giving  many  tempt- 
ing recipes  and  menus. 
H.    J.    HEINZ    COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  U.  S.  A. 
TORONTO,  CANADA  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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Forward  March 


Grant  and  Jack  Oakie  stepped  out  of 
danger  got  a  bit  over-anxious  and 
went  boom  ahead  of  time.  Cary  Grant 
was  burned,  Oakie  badly  shaken  up 
and  as  for  Freddy,  when  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  enjoyed  making  "The  Eagle 
and  the  Hawk,"  his  answer  was,  "It's 
been  very  interesting!"  but  his  eyes 
said  plainly,  "I  suppose  it's  just  natur- 
ally a  woman's  privilege  to  ask  darn 
fool  questions!" 

IT  seems  to  me  that  his  most  out- 
standing quality  is  his  humanness. 
Maybe  I  made  that  word  up,  but  if  I 
did  I  dedicate  it  to  Freddy.  He  is  ab- 
solutely down  to  earth  and  the  earth's 
a  swell  place! 

He  wouldn't  know  a  platitude  if  one 
slapped  him  in  the  face,  -but  he  would 
slap  back  with  a  gag  or  wisecrack.  He 
doesn't  seem  to  have  any  particular 
plan  of  attack  on  life  or  any  great  am- 
bition, which  so  many  people  have  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  wish  it 
on  you  even  if  you  only  ask  what  time 
it  is. 

He  doesn't  know  what  his  next  pic- 
ture will  be;  he  isn't  demanding  to  play 
this  part  or  refusing  to  play  that  one. 
I  especially  did  not  ask  what  he 
thought  about  the  much-discussed  sal- 
ary cuts  because  if  he  has  a  "hire  a 
hall  and  tell  the  execs  where  they  get 
off"  attitude  hidden  under  his  wealth 
of  versatility,  I  didn't  want  to  see  him 
assume  it. 

I  was  having  too  good  a  time  with 
the  snipper-out  of  newspaper  errors 
in  person;  and,  besides,  I'm  so  tired 
of  listening  to  talk  about  salaries  that 
at  the  head  of  my  list  of  things  to  be 
thankful  for  goes  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  on  a  studio  payroll. 

WE  discussed  "Tonight  is  Ours"  in 
which  I  thought  he  was  splendid. 
"Too  much  make-up!"  was  his  self- 
criticism. 

"I  didn't  notice  it,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  that's  nice  of  you  to  say  so, 
but  I  jumped  right  from  that  old  Ro- 
man number  with  paint  and  curls  into 
"Tonight  is  Ours'  and  I  didn't  realize 
how  big  the  leap  was,  I  guess.  A  lot  of 
people  picked  on  it  after  it  was  all 
finished,  but  while  we  were  shooting,  it 
was  a  case  of  even  his  best  friends 
wouldn't  tell  him." 

It  may  be  that  I  bring  the  vernacu- 
lar out  in  folks,  because  I've  given  up 
several  languages  in  its  favor,  but 
Freddy  uses  a  lot  of  slang  and  swears 
pleasantly,  more  to  punctuate  than 
impress.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  live  down  a  lot  of  publicity 
anent  his  activities  while  in  college — 
head  of  his  class,  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
class  orator,  refused  to  appear  in  col- 
lege plays  as  a  girl  and  joined  the 
dramatic  society  instead. 

I've  read  all  these  things  and  am 
sure  they  are  true,  but  the  March  of 
Freddy,  like  that  of  Time,  goes  ahead 
and  the  vision  broadens.  Today  I  can't 
imagine  his  refusing  to  play  the  hind 
legs  of  a  phoney  horse  if  he  thought  he 
could  do  it  and  was  needed. 

I'm  sure  he  could  orate  if  he  thought 
a  subject  worth  the  effort. 

I  know  he  could  play  a  great  Hamlet, 
but  why  depress  people  when  they  are 
just  beginning  to  cheer  up! 

I,  personally,  hope  that  the  March 
I'm  a  booster  for  will  just  keep  on 
laughing  and  snipping  out  errors.  I'm 
backing  him  not  to  make  any  himself. 
The  command  is:   "Forward!    March!" 


BRING  in  those  sizzling  lamb  chops, 
grilled  to  a  turn  —  or  a  dish  of 
crispy-brown  hash  —  then  add  that 
certain  something! 

That  "something,"  of  course,  is  the 
rich,  thick,  spicy  goodness  of  Heinz 
Tomato  Ketchup  —  rouser  of  lazy 
appetites,  and  the  largest  selling 
ketchup  in  the  world! 

Even  the  simple  frankfurter,  the  sum- 
mer cold  cut,  the  economical  bean 
and  the  humble  stew  are  banquet 
fare  when  flavored  with  this  ruddy 
condiment! 

And  no  wonder!  Heinz  Ketchup  is 
made  from  the  most  toothsome,  red- 
ripe  tomatoes  ever  grown — seasoned 
with  the  Orient's  finest  spices  —  and 
bottled  hot  —  fresh  from  the  fields! 
Try  some  —  tonight. 


H.    J.    HEINZ 

COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH 

U.  S.  A. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

HEINZ 

TOMATO  KETCHUP 


THE       LARGEST        SELLING 
KETCHUP      IN      THE      WORLD 
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You  Can  Change 
DARK  Colors  to 
LIGHT  Colors 


— Easy  as  A-B-C  with 
Tintex  Color  Remover 


Supposing  you  have  a  dark  dres9 
(or  any  other  dark-colored 
article)  and  are  pining  for  a 
lighter-colored  one 


Tintex  Color  Remover  will  safely 
and  speedily  take  out  all  trace 
of  color  (including  black)  from 
any  fabric 


Then  the  article  or  fabric  can  be 
redyed  or  tinted  with  Tintex  Tints 
and  Dyes  in  any  new  shade  to  suit 
yourself — either  light  or  dark. 

On  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
notion  counters  everywhere 

Tintex 

COLOR  REMOVER 


Sound  in  the  Movies 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


spirited  number,  "Going,  Going,  Gone," 
which  made  a  hit  from  the  start.  I 
believe  this  is  another  tune  from  the 
versatile  Phil  Baxter,  who  turned  out 
all  of  those  novelty  numbers  such  as 
"Piccolo  Pete"  and  "Harmonica  Harry" 
as  well  as  that  beautiful  performance 
of  "Faded  Summer."  This  last  is  more 
of  a  blues  number  with  plenty  of 
swing,  and  you  will  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  Lombardo  recording.  The 
vocal  is  sung  by  the  trio  from  the 
Lombardo    orchestra. 

The  other  side  brings  another  Lom- 
bardo number,  this  time  an  unusually 
sweet  tune,  "I  Found  My  Romance  for 
Ten  Cents  a  Dance,"  and  it  is  one  of 
the  smoothest  numbers  I  have  heard 
for  a  long  while.  Just  listen  to  the 
Lombardo  saxophone  if  you  want  to 
hear  something  good.  Brother  Carmen 
sings  the  vocal.  (This  is  a  Brunswick 
Record.) 


H 


ERE  is  another  popular  tune,  "It's 
Within    Your    Power,"    from    the 


pens  of  Mack  Gordon  and  Harry  Revel, 
the  boys  who  gave  us,  "Underneath  the 
Harlem  Moon."  In  their  newest  num- 
ber they  surely  prove  that  they  have 
the  ability  to  reach  the  public.  Don 
Bestor  and  His  Orchestra  do  the  re- 
cording honors  for  us,  and  they  do  it 
very  well.  An  excellent  record  for 
dancing.  Neil  Buckley  sings  the  vocal. 
(This  is  a  Victor  Record.) 

OUR  next  contributing  artist  is  none 
other  than  Rudy  Vallee,  who  gives 
us  a  waltz  in  three-quarter  time,  called 
"The  Whisper  Waltz,"  and  it  is  a  good 
one,  too.  The  vocal  work  is  done,  of 
course,  by  Rudy,  and  taken  altogether 
the  number  is  a  safe  bet  for  those  who 
usually  prefer  the  smooth  waltz  for 
dancing. 

We  hear  a  fox-trot  from  Rudy  on  the 
other  side,  "Pretending  You  Care,"  and 
it  is  done  in  nice  slow  and  smooth 
style,  making  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
preceding  selection.  (This  is  a  Colum- 
bia Record.) 


The   NEW   KNITTING 

and  CROCHETING 


Jy228  -Cro- 
cheted   sweater 
blouse   with   slen- 
der waistline. 


Jy229  — U  n  a 

Merkel's  favor- 
ite knitted 
sweater    blouse. 


Jy230— Knot- 
stitch  collar 
and  cuffs  and 
matching    gilet. 


Jy23l  —Turkish 
fez  and  four 
other  smart 
hats   and   caps. 


Jy232 — The    new 
crochet  mesh  col- 
lar    and     match- 
ing  handbag. 


Jy233 — An  eas- 
ily   crocheted 
sweater     in 
daisy  design. 


Jy234 —  Rose 

collar  and  cuff 
set  and  another 
in   Irish  crochet. 


Jy235  —  Three 
of  the  newest 
crocheted  col- 
lars   and    cuffs. 


Write  to  Miss  Frances  Cowles,  care    of  this  magazine,  enclosing  4  cents 

for    any   one   circular,    10    cents    for    3    circulars,    or   15   cents   for   all   8. 

Be  sure  to  indicate  which  circulars  you  want  by  the  numbers  given  in  the 

accompanying  descriptions. 
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Our  Colonia 
Game  Room 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

the  woodwork  are  of  a  mellow  pine. 
The  floor  is  completely  covered  with 
black  and  white  blocked  linoleum.  One 
of  the  closets,  with  the  door  and  frame 
removed,  provides  space  for  a  small  re- 
freshment stand  containing-  convenient 
shelves  for  glasses  and  trays  above 
which  are  spacious  cupboards  made  of 
pine.  Framed  in  the  panel  of  the  cup- 
board doors  are  colorful  hunting  prints. 
The  counter  is  also  made  of  pine,  and 
placed  conveniently  in  front  of  it  are 
two  high  pine  stools. 

Rugged  fieldstone  facing  and  hearth 
lend  distinction  to  the  simply  designed 
fireplace.  The  pine  mantel  shelf  con- 
tains a  decorated  pottery  mug,  simple 
pewter  plates  and  a  pair  of  low  copper 
candlesticks.  Hanging  on  iron  brack- 
ets on  the  wall  over  the  fireplace  are 
two  substantial-looking  guns.  The 
intimate  grouping  around  the  fireplace 
consists  of  a  pair  of  rustic  pine  set- 
tees upholstered  in  durable  green  and 
white  checked  gingham,  a  small  coffee 
table  and  an  end  table. 

Under  the  small  window  at  one  end 
of  the  room  is  a  lovely  reproduction  of 
the  old  trestle  table  on  which  is  a  pew- 
ter lamp  with  a  simple  parchment 
shade  and  a  pottery  jug  holding  bright 
field  flowers.  On  either  side  of  the  table 
are  copies  of  the  old  Hitchcock  chairs 
painted  the  characteristic  yellow. 

A  cozy  little  book  alcove  occupies 
one  corner  of  the  room.  Pine  book 
cases  extending  to  the  ceiling  are  built 
on  either  side  and  a  built-in  seat  cov- 
ered with  a  green  and  white  checked 
gingham  cushion  extends  around  the 
three  sides.  Next  to  the  alcove  is  a 
comfortable  reading  group  consisting 
of  a  wing  chair  upholstered  in  glazed 
chintz  with  a  black  background  with  a 
small  floral  design  in  yellow  and  green. 
A  small  oval  end  table  containing  a 
copper  lamp  and  a  few  books  and  a  pine 
arm  chair  with  a  green  and  white 
checked  gingham  cushion  complete  the 
group.  The  far  end  of  the  room  con- 
tains a  large  ping-pong  table  and  an- 
other pair  of  yellow  Hitchcock  chairs. 

Green  theatrical  gauze  was  selected 
for  the  curtains,  as  it  is  decorative,  in- 
expensive and  does  not  keep  out  the 
light.  The  curtains  are  very  simply 
made  reaching  to  the  apron  of  the  win- 
dow and  topped  by  a  shirred  valance  of 
the  same  material. 

The  room  is  exceptionally  well 
planned  for  entertaining  purposes,  it 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  twenty,  the 
polished  linoleum  floor  lends  itself  to 
dancing  and  games  and  the  refresh- 
ment counter  is  excellent  for  serving 
buffet  suppers.  A  large  unused  room 
of  this  type  with  small  expenditures 
and  a  little  bit  of  ingenuity  can  be 
turned  into  the  most  lived-in  and  popu- 
lar room  in  the  house  and  will  be  a  joy 
to  the  entire  family  all  the  year  round. 

Furnishing  and  decorating  the  rec- 
reation room  in  the  cellar  of  our  Little 
Colonial  House  completes  the  interior 
treatment  of  the  house.  However  if 
you  have  been  interested  in  watching 
the  development  of  the  house  which  we 
have  reproduced  in  miniature  room  by 
room  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
exterior  of  the  house,  complete  with 
garage  and  authentic  Colonial  gar- 
dens, will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
this  magazine. 


TINTEX  OFFERS 
THE  GAY,  NEW 
SUMMER  SHADES 


BRILLIANT 

LONG-LASTING 

COLORS 


i 


USE  THESE  EASY  TINTS 
AND  DYES  FOR  ALL 
YOUR  FADED  APPAREL 


New  color!    Quick  color! — for  everything  you  wear.    Dollars 
saved !    That's  what  happens  when  you  use  Tintex. 

And  whether  you  are  restoring  the  original  color  or  giving  a 
new  color    to  anything  faded  in  your  wardrobe,  results  are 
perfect.    In  fact,  so  perfect  that  only  expen- 
sive   professional  work    could    equal   them. 

No  fuss  or  muss  —  no  bother  or  pother  —        {] 
about  Tintex.     Just  "tint  as  you  rinse"  to 
make  dresses,  sportswear,"undies",  stockings, 
sweaters,  etc.,  colorful  and  beautiful  in  the 
newest  Paris  shades.  It's  smart  to  use  Tintex! 


Tintex 


At  Drug  Stores  and 

Notion  Counters 

Everywhere 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  TINTS  AND  DYES 
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Nothing  but  Tests 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


Airplanes  and  dirigibles  clear  the 
skies.  You're  so  clear-headed  and  keen 
and  steady  when  your  digestion  is 
right  that  you  feel  as  though  you  could 
place  your  ball  on  the  tip  of  the  moon. 

But  it's  surprising  how  many  men  are 
handicapped  by  a  little  indigestion 
and  yet  never  guess  what's  wrong. 
Beeman's  is  great  for  just  such  cases. 
Lots  of  healthy  people  chew  it  regu- 
larly. It's  a  pleasant  habit,  the  flavor 
is  so  delicious. 

Chew 

BEEMAN'S 

PEPSIN  GUM 


f  £^rSPECIALLY  MADE 
TO  AID  DIGESTION 


Born  in  England  of  stage  parent- 
age, he  came  to  this  country  as  a 
child.  He  played  his  first  part  in  the 
theater  at  the  age  of  three.  But  things 
happen,  as  they  do  in  this  lifetime  of 
ours,  and  the  spirit  of  youth  and  ad- 
venture landed  him  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  remained  in  service 
four  years,  stationed  in  China  and 
the  Philippines. 

He  landed  in  Los  Angeles  after  be- 
ing paid  off  by  the  army,  and  decided 
to  resume  acting  and  try  to  get  into 
pictures.  It  just  didn't  work  out.  In- 
stead of  an  actor  he  found  himself 
working  as  an  electrician  on  the  First 
National  "lot".  He  was  a  "juicer"  on 
"Naughty  But  Nice,"  and  "Patent 
Leather  Kid"  until  the  lay-off  period 
clamped  down  on  production. 

"The  next  I  tried  was  an  answer  to 
an  advertisement  for  five  hundred  men 
to  work  in  'Old  Ironsides.'  When  I  got 
to  the  studio  on  Vine  Street  at  least 
five  thousand  men  were  mobbing  the 
place,"  he  relates.  "I  joined  the  line-up 
that  moved  past  an  assistant  casting- 
director.  It  took  several  hours  to  reach 
the  point  of  inspection  and  I  went 
through  four  times  without  being 
picked. 

"I  finally  got  the  idea  that  my  mus- 
tache had  killed  my  chances.  I  bor- 
rowed a  straight  razor  from  a  western 
character  man  hanging  around,  and 
shaved  off  the  mustache  while  waiting 
in    line    for    the    fifth    time.     Before    I 


reached  the  casting  assistant,  however, 
t"he  five  hundred  had  been  counted  off 
and  the  studio  door  closed." 

WITH  parental  backing,  Stevens 
then  went  to  study  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Community  Playhouse.  It  was 
there  he  got  the  foothold  that  even- 
tually got  him  before  the  motion  pic- 
ture cameras.  Among  the  players  who 
studied  with  him  at  the  Playhouse 
were  Karen  Morley,  Robert  Young, 
Douglas  Montgomery  and  others  who 
since  have  tasted  film  fame. 

"How  did  you  finally  get  into  pic- 
tures?" Stevens  was  asked  persis- 
tently. 

He  sighed  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 
The  gesture  smacked  of  his  weary 
playwright  characterization  in  the 
Hollywood  satire. 

"I  made  tests  .  .  ." 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  a  ghost  of 
a  chuckle. 

"For  two  years  I  made  tests.  I 
have  occupied  every  chair  in  every 
casting  office  waiting-room  in  Holly- 
wood. Finally,  somebody  actually 
looked  at  one  of  the  tests." 

He  glanced  at  his  watch  and  started 
abruptly. 

"Will  you  excuse  me?  I'm  a  little 
late.    I  must  hurry  now.  .  .  ." 

He  blushed,  if  you  can  truthfully 
say  a  grown  man  blushes. 

"...  I  have  to  make  a  test!" 


Try  Type-sketching  Claudette  Colbert 

THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  will  award  #25  to  the 
reader  who  makes  a  typewriter  sketch,  selected  as  the 
best,  of  the  picture  of  Claudette  Colbert  appearing  on  page 
31  of  this  issue,  #10  for  the  second  best  and  ten  #1  prizes 
for  the  ten  next  best. 

The  judges  will  be  John  Held,  Jr.,  the  artist;  Frederic 
Arnold  Kummer,  the  author,  and  the  editors  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

No  employe  of  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  or  anyone  related 
to  any  employe  is  eligible. 

Any  material  selected  by  the  committee  for  publication 
automatically  becomes  the  property  of  this  magazine.  We 
will  not  be  responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  material  sub- 
mitted. 

The  contest — for  type-sketches  of  the  picture  of  Claudette 
Colbert — closes  August  10,  1933,  at  midnight.  Entries  re- 
ceived after  that  time  will  not  be  considered. 

Entries  in  the  type-sketch  contest  for  the  best  reproduc- 
tions of  the  picture  of  Greta  Garbo,  that  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  this  magazine,  close  June  10,  1933,  at  midnight. 

The  contest  for  the  best  type-sketches  of  June  Knight, 
made  from  the  picture  of  this  new  Universal  star  that  ap- 
peared in  the  June  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  closes 
July  10,  1933. 

AH  typewriter  sketches  in  this  month's  contest  must  be 
made  from  the  picture  of  Miss  Colbert  on  page  31. 

Submit  all  entries  to  the  Type-sketch  Editor,  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  55   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Hollywood  After 
Dark 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

not  be  wondered  at  when  you  consider 
the  number  of  gossipy  columnists  and 
scavengers  of  "the  dirt"  in  the  region. 
So,  when  a  visitor  of  distinction  is  be- 
ing entertained  at  a  reception,  there  is 
a  sort  of  silent  panic  which,  to  those 
who  know,  is  evident  in  various  de- 
fense mechanics. 

Due  to  nervous  tension,  words  are 
weighed  or  gushed,  either  course  cre- 
ating the  wrong  impression  of  the 
speaker,  and  actions  are  too  often  con- 
strained for  the  establishment  of  prop- 
er amenities. 

At  one  of  the  affairs  given  for  Ein- 
stein I  saw  one  of  the  strong  silent 
heroes  of  the  cinema  act  like  a  bashful 
schoolboy,  and  one  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated of  our  heroines  pretended  to 
faint  so  that  she  wouldn't  have  to  con- 
verse with  the  great  man. 

There  is  something  about  the  stage 
conducive    to    inferiority    complexes. 

HOWEVER,  the  chances  are  good 
that  this  party  we  are  going  to 
will  be  one  of  the  regular  swell  soirees. 
If  there  was  a  guest  of  note  to  be  feted 
we  would  have  to  show  cards  of  invita- 
tion. That  has  been  found  a  necessary 
protective  device  against  being  over- 
run by  the  brotherhood  of  "chiselers," 
who  are  the  "hail  fellows,  all  wet"  of 
Hollywood.  Dozens  of  them  will  try  to 
crash  an  important  party,  and  go  to 
any  lengths  to  get  in,  inventing  the 
most  ingenious  methods  of  attack.  .  .  . 

Are  we  too  early?  Heaven  forbid ! 
No,  we  can't  be,  for  we  have  managed 
to  be  at  least  an  hour  late,  which  is 
tacitly  expected  of  the  people  who  know 
the  ropes.  And  we  do,  of  course,  even 
if  I  have  omitted  the  usual  entrance 
speech  about  the  damned  director  who 
took  forever  shooting  that  last  scene, 
and  delayed  me.  This  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  fraternity  password  used  by  the 
habitual  late-comers  in  lieu  of  an  apol- 
ogy. 

If  a  director  is  late,  he  can  reverse 
the  compliment  and  curse  out  the 
stupid  actors,  or  technicians. 

WHERE  is  everybody?  Oh,  to  be 
sure,  the  guests  are  in  the  private 
projection  room  of  the  hostess.  Does 
it  seem  strange  to  entertain  with  speci- 
mens of  one's  daily  work,  as  if  a  plumb- 
er exhibited  his  fine  fixtures  in  the 
parlor,  demonstrating  the  newest  way 
to  wipe  a  joint,  or  a  politician  deliver- 
ing his  last  stump  speech  on  the  porch? 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  thing  to  have 
your  own  projection  room,  or  a  ma- 
chine, for  a  real  swanky  party  gener- 
ally begins  with  a  pre-view  of  a  film 
in  which  one  of  the  guests  is  featured. 

The  main  object  of  the  performance 
is  to  have  fun  at  the  expense  of  the 
starred  player  present,  who  must  laugh, 
too,  or  squirm  at  the  jibes  and  jeers  of 
the  expert  audience.  Her  (or  his)  only 
recourse  is  to  take  it  all  in  good  part. 
and  to  find  sweet  revenge  in  likewise 
presenting  an  unreleased  picture  of  a 
hated  rival  or  nasty  defamer,  always 
making  sure  to  invite  to  the  "kill"  those 
who  have  the  sharpest  barbs  to  shoot  at 
the  victim. 

Oh,  it's  a  grand  indoor  sport,  and  a 
fine  free-for-all,  without  any  Marquis 
of  Queensbury  rules.  Hitting  below  the 
belt  is  quite  all  right. 

(Please  turn  to  page  84) 


DON'T  be  fooled  into  believing  that  your 
teeth  are  naturally  dull,  off-color,  or 
susceptible  to  decay  simply  because  brush- 
ing fails  to  keep  them  sound  or  make  them 
white.  Remember  this: 

Any  preparation  that  polishes  teeth  and 
fails  to  kill  germs — millions  of  germs  that 
swarm  into  the  mouth  and  cause  most  tooth 
and  gum  troubles— ONLY  HALF  CLEANS 
TEETH. 

One  dental  cream  in  the  world  that  kills 
troublesome  germs  as  it  cleans  the  teeth  is 
Kolynos.  Try  it — a  half-inch  on  a  dry -brush, 
morning  and  night.  Soon  your  teeth  will 
look  cleaner  than  ever  before. 

This  unique,  scientific  dental  cream  con- 
tains two  priceless   ingredients  that  give 


SEE  RESULTS! 


the  teeth  a  DOUBLE -CLEANSING.  As  one 
foams  into  every  crevice,  over  every  tooth 
surface  and  washes  away  food  accumula- 
tion, stain  and  tarnish — the  other  kills  mil- 
lions of  germs. 

Thus,  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  teeth 
are  cleaned  right  down  to  the  beautiful, 
natural  white  enamel— without  injury.  They 
look  more  attractive  than  you  ever  believed 
possible.  They  are  safeguarded  against 
decay. 

No,  you  can't  get  by  with  dull,  HALF- 
CLEAN  TEETH.  Don't  try  to.  Start  using 
Kolynos.  Overnight  your  teeth  will  show 
great  improvement.  Your  mouth  will  feel 
cleaner  and  fresher.  Get  a  tube  of  Kolynos 
from  your  druggist  today. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTAL 
CREAM 
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\\cilz.  DRESSES 
"<«t  FRIENDS 

Perspiration   can  Cost 
You  Both 


IK  JL 

New  dresses  may  be  easy  to  buy,  but  new 
friends  are  hard  to  find.  Even  if  you  can  af- 
ford to  ruin  good  dresses  with  unsightly 
perspiration  stains,  don't  risk  offending 
your  friends  with  perspiration's  odors! 

For  underarm  odor  subtracts  irreparably 
from  your  charm.  And  the  dress  that  per- 
spiration fades,  is  all  too  soon  discarded. 

Odorono  Protects  your  Charm 
and  Saves  your  Dresses 

Perspiration  is  no  problem,  if  you  prevent 
ic.  This,  Odorono — a  doctor' sprescription — 
does  safely  and  surely.  For  underarm  mois- 
ture must  be  prevented  for  the  sake  of  your 
dresses  and  your  friends.  And  greasy  creams, 
sticks,  powders,  perfumes  and  soaps  cannot 
save  you.  But  with  Odorono,  perspiration 
and  its  odors  will  never  disturb  you. 

Both  Odorono  Regular  (ruby  red)  and 
Instant  Odorono  (colorless)  now  have  the 
original  Odorono  sanitary  applicator. 


ODORONO 
REGULAR 

for  use  before  retiring 
— gives  3  to  7  days' 
complete   protection. 


INSTANT 
ODORONO 

is  for  quick  use — while 
dressing  or  at  any  time. 
1  to  3  days'  protection. 


Hollywood  After  Dark 


{Continued  from  page  83) 


ODORONO 


I  suppose  all  of  us  are  more  or  less 
sadistic  at  heart,  and  in  this  pleasant 
little  game  for  screen  egoists  there  is 
a  chance  safely  to  vent  any  stored-up 
spleen  under  the  disarming  guise  of 
merry  mockery  and  friendly  laughter. 
Also — and  most  important — there  is 
no  danger  of  libel  suit! 

WHILE  I  am  gassing,  you  are  im- 
patient to  enter  that  room  and 
see  who  is  being  baited  tonight.  Par- 
don me.  Just  push  open  that  door  at 
the  right.  Don't  mind  the  hisses  and 
groans  that  fill  the  dark.  By  that,  I 
judge  they  are  having  a  very  good  time. 
Ah,  the  picture,  which  is  to  be  called 
one  of  the  super-jewels  of  the  season's 
output,  has  reached  the  love-clinch 
which  the  director  has  said  is  "going  to 
knock  'em  cold  all  over  the  country." 
Most  of  those  present  know  about  this 
bombastic  claim.  And  they're  alert  for 
bad  spots.     There's  a  voice: 

"Why,  they  are  biting  each  other!" 

"Nature  in  the  raw  is  seldom 
mild,"  deep  tones  rumble  in  answer, 
"and  they  both  just  adore  Nature!" 

"That  cabin  sequence  is  pretty  lousy," 
declares  another  spectator. 

"Cuts  are  bad — but  in  her  favor," 
opines  a  tenor. 

"Of  course  she  wangled  that!"  ex- 
claims a  soprano. 

More  of  the  film;  then  another  femi- 
nine voice: 

"Where  did  she  get  that  perfectly 
awful  dress?" 

Contralto   answer : 

"Looks  like  Czecho-Slovakia  to  me." 

This  brings  loud  laughter,  for  the 
leading  lady  now  under  these  snipers  is 
suspected  of  coming  from  that  quar- 
ter, though  she  insists  on  being  a  Rus- 
sian aristocrat  emigre. 

"What  elbows!"  cries  some  fellow  in 
distress.  "They  stick  out  like  sema- 
phores!" 

GIGGLES  and  guffaws  follow  this 
sally.  The  picture  reels  along  into 
the  big  temptress  scene,  which  shows 
the  heroine  prepared  to  use  her  bland- 
ishments on  the  villain  so  as  to  gain 
time  for  her  lover.  Suddenly,  a  high- 
pitched  comment  pierces  the  dark: 

"Somebody  ought  to  tell  the  poor 
thing  how  to  use  lipstick.  Really,  she 
must  close  her  eyes  and  smear,  smear, 
smear!" 

"From  ear  to  ear!"  rhymes  another 
voice. 

And  a  bass  growls: 

"The  rouge  isn't  as  bad  as  the  noir. 
Why,  her  eyes  are  made  up  like  ad- 
vanced kidney  trouble!  When,  oh, 
when  will  they  ever  learn  that  pas- 
sionate eyes  need  not  be  blackened  ones 
—fresh  from  the  fist?" 

SO,  the  razzing  goes  on  gaily,  until 
you  would  imagine  the  picture  was 
about  the  worst  ever  to  be  foisted  on 
an  unsuspecting  public.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  uncommonly  good.  The 
better  the  work,  the  fiercer  the  Anvil 
Chorus.  But  emerging  from  the  dis- 
secting room,  the  victim  does  look  a 
little  pale.  There  were  one  or  two 
things  said  that  got  under  her  skin,  I 
think. 

Everyone  agrees,  however,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  jolliest  "rides"  yet. 

Let  us  adjourn  to  the  drawing  room 
and  drink  to  the  rough-housed  beauty, 
and    size    up    the    crowd.      Food    and 


liquor  provide  a  delicious  interim  be- 
fore the  next  sensation,  if  there  is  to 
be  any. 

_  Usually  the  pre-view  feature  is  the 
high  point  of  an  evening,  unless  one 
of  the  girls  or  boys  feels  like  cutting 
up.  Sometimes,  for  instance,  Charlie 
Chaplin  will  feel  in  the  mood  to  orate 
and  argue  on  a  subject  about  which  he 
knows  nothing,  cares  less,  and  winds 
up  with  a  shout  of  glee  at  having  made 
his  opponents  run  in  circles  around 
nothing! 

Or  we  might  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
and  hearing  Jack  Barrymore  in  an  un- 
written, undirected  scene  of  his  own. 
You  never  can  tell  what  he  has  up  his 
sleeve.  He  enjoys  practical  jokes,  and 
he  can  be  devastatingly  caustic. 

You  should  have  seen  him  at  the 
party  here  last  year  when,  in  order  to 
rid  himself  of  a  chattering  and  bore- 
some  lady  from  Pasadena  he  pretended 
to  get  drunker  and  drunker.  To  her 
disgusted  eyes,  he  was  blotto  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes,  and  she  sought 
another  idol  for  her  adoration. 

The  wink  and  grimace  that  John 
threw  across  the  room  to  a  bunch  of 
his  watching  cronies  were  priceless. 
His  conversation  with  the  lady  must 
have  been  studded  with  gems  of  inco- 
herency  and  irrelevancy,  judging  from 
the  bits  she  quoted  afterwards  to  her 
friends. 

WHAT'S  that  you  say?  You  are 
surprised  that  so  few  are  drink- 
ing the  hard  stuff  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  From  what  you  were  led  to 
believe,  you  thought  that  every  party 


Photo  by  Mine  World 

Dorothy  Jordan,  signing  a  new  long-term 
contract  with  RKO,  is  being  teamed  with 
Joel  McCrea  for  what  is  planned  to  be  a 
series  of  young  romances,  pictorial,  of  course. 
The  studio  hopes  these  two  youngsters  will 
make  as  successful  a  team  as  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Charles  Farrell,  or  Sally  Eilers  and  Jimmy 
Dunn,   or  some   of  the  other  film   partnerships. 
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out  here  became  a  wet  and  lewd  brawl 
before  it  greeted  the  dawn  with  a  salvo 
of  hiccoughs  and  bacchic  oaths. 

Some  of  them  do  turn  out  that  way, 
as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
but  I  can't  say  that  they  are  particu- 
larly characteristic  of  the  cinema 
colony.  Of  its  working  members,  I 
mean. 

Visitors  here,  I  am  afraid,  hit  a  far 
more  consistently  violent  pace  than  we 
can  manage,  and  in  "doing  the  town" 
and  "blowing  off  the  lid"  they  make  us 
their  playfellows  whether  we  are  or 
not. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  business 
executive  who  told  me  that  he  thought 
Hollywood  was  the  wettest  spot  on 
earth,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  sober  here.  But  I  learned  he  and 
his  two  pals  had  brought  a  dozen  cases 
of  whiskey  with  them  for  a  ten-day 
visit! 

However,  those  not  drinking  tonight 
or  taking  it  conservatively  are  probably 
busy  on  a  picture,  and  have  to  be  on 
hand  at  eight  sharp  in  the  morning; 
which,  in  most  cases  means  getting  up 
at  six  in  this  long-distance  territory  of 
studios  and  homes. 

You  see,  there  is  little  time  for  dis- 
sipation during  the  making  of  a  pic- 
ture, which  often  demands  all  of  your 
waking  hours  and  many  of  those  in 
w-hich  you  are  supposed  to  sleep,  es- 
pecially in  these  days  of  lean  budgets 
and  production  pressure. 

Over  in  that  corner  of  the  room, 
there's  a  stir  and  a  babble  of  raised 
voices,  and  there  is  a  chord  from  the 
piano.  Oh,  you  must  listen  to  this. 
But  you  can't  help  yourself.  One  of 
our  most  celebrated  male  quartets  is 
getting  ready  to  burst  into  harmony. 

As  usual,  Dick  Barthelmess  is  the 
instigator  of  it.  He  would  rather  sing 
than  eat  or  act.  The  other  members  of 
the  tuneful  four  are  Ronald  Colman, 
Clive  Brook  and  Bill  Powell. 

They're  off  to  a  good  start.  Not  bad, 
eh?  But  they  don't  care  much  what 
we  think  of  them.  Those  sour  notes 
are  more  amusing  to  these  four 
"hoarse  men" — pardon  the  pun — than 
to  us.  Their  lungs  and  spirit  more 
than  make  up  for  lack  of  perfect  part 
singing.  Who  cares?  They  bring 
down  the  house  every  time,  and  it 
means  more  to  them  than  electric  lights 
on  Broadway.  I  am  sure  that  this  tal- 
ented and  popular  quartet  could  com- 
mand a  fabulous  salary  in  a  musical 
act,  and  I  can  see  ten  million  movie 
fans  storming  the  box-offices  to  hear 
them  in  "Sweet  Adeline"  or  "On  the 
Banks  of  the  Wabash"  or  in  any 
barber  shop  number  of  their  reper- 
toire. 

There's  an  idea  for  an  ambitious 
manager.  Perhaps  Roxy  will  make  a 
note  of  it. 

LOOK,  their  singing  has  brought  our 
J  friend  Maurice  Chevalier  to  life. 
He's  been  mooning  on  those  steps  ever 
since  we  left  the   projection   room. 

No,  it  isn't  unusual.  He  prefers  to 
be  quiet  in  a  gathering  of  this  kind.  I 
don't  think  he  likes  humans  en  masse. 
But  a  bit  of  music  will  often  start  him 
off.  There!  The  quartet  has  launched 
into  one  of  his  songs.  The  boys  are 
trying  to  ensnare  him.  Will  he  fall  for 
(Please  turn  to  page  86) 


There's  no  longer 
an  excuse  for 
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From  now  on  it's  your  own  fault 
if  you're  caught  with  a  disillu- 
sioning nose  shining  out  from  the 
perfection  (God-given  or  man- 
made)  of  the  rest  of  your  face. 
It's  your  own  fault  if  you  have 
to  dive  for  a  mirror  and  a  powder 
puff  every  time  you  turn  around. 
For  after  a  good  deal  of  research 
and  experiment,  Pompeian  has 
created  a  powder  that  will  cling 
for  hours.  Not  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  "clinging"  powder  that 
coats  the  face  with  a  dull  heavy 


mask,  but  a  soft,  fine  powder  that 
gives  a  delicate  and  smooth  per- 
fection to  the  skin.  .  .  .  Now  you 
can  leave  your  dressing-table 
serenely  confident  that  your 
good  looks  will  last  throughout 
the  evening. 

The  new  Pompeian  comes  in  a 
variety  of  flattering  skin  tones, 
expressly  created  to  complement 
and  enhance  every  complexion 
type.  Its  perfume  is  charming  and 
subtle.  And  it  is  smartly  boxed 
in  an  ingenious  manner. 

AND       SMARTLY       PRICED 

Our  long  experience  in  the  cosmetic  business  has 
taught  us  how  to  make  our  products  economically. 
We  pass  our  savings  on  to  you.  As  a  result,  the  finest 
powder  that  money  can  buy  is  only  sixty-five  cents 
the  box.  The  new  Pompeian  Beauty  Powder,  like 
all  Pompeian  products,  is  on  sale  at  stores  every- 
where. Convenient  and  attractive  sizes  of  Pompeian 
Beauty  Powder  are  obtainable  at  the  stores  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  Company,  and  other  of  the  better  class 
five-and-ten-cent  stores. 

The    Pompeian    Company,    Bloomfield,    N.    J. 

Sales  Representatives:  Harold  F.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Inc. 

40  E.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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*  NORMAN  GORDON  COOK, AT  2  YEARS 


MOTHERLESS, 
STARVING.. 


Eagle  Brand  made  him  healthy, 
strong 

"When  my  little  nephew  was  13  days  old," 
writes  Mrs.  Norman  King,  620  East  19th 
St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  "his  mother 
died.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  nearly  starved 
and  cried  so  much  and  was  restless.  There 
was  nothing  to  him  but  skin  and  bones. 
"  The  doctor  ordered  Eagle  Brand  and 
he  started  to  gain  right  away  and  slept  so 
well.  And  now  at  3  years,  he  is  the  picture 
of  health.  We  are  so  thankful  for  what 
Eagle  Brand  has  done  for  him,  we  cannot 
say  enough  for  it." 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
If  baby  is  not  thriving  on  his  present  food, 
try  Eagle  Brand.  It  is  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities. Mail  coupon  for  80-page  book  on 
care  before  birth,  layette,  baby's  bath, 
bowels,  weight.  Latest  find- 
ings on  feeding.  Pages  for 
biography. 

Eagle  Brand 

The  infant  food  with  three  generations 
of  proof  behind  its  claims 


FT?   T7  "C  t     WONDERFUL 
XVHJCI     BABY    BOOKLET! 

The  Borden  Company,  „  < »  , 

Dept.  53,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  sent!  me — free — "Health 
for  Baby  and  You." 


Name. 


Address. 
City. 


.  Stale. 


Please  print  name  and  address  plainly 
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it?  No  he  only  grins  and  sticks  out 
his  underlip  at  them. 

Aren't  you  glad  the  boys  are  sing- 
ing? It  puts  a  damper  on  this  talk  all 
around  us  on  depression  and  what  it 
has  done,  and  still  may  do,  to  the  pic- 
ture industry.  Cutting  corners  and 
penny-pinching  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  contracts  grow  more  uncer- 
tain and  precious. 

That  reminds  you  to  ask  me  about 
Greta  Garbo.  You  hear  so  much  about 
her  that  isn't  true  from  people  who 
don't  know  her.  She  is  one  grand 
person.  How  is  she  on  a  party?  Well, 
it  all  depends.  To  begin  with,  she  is 
hard  to  get  out  at  all,  not  that  she 
isn't  friendly,  but  she's  probably  the 
shyest  of  us  all,  and  she  really  loves 
soiitude,  I  think.  Duse  was  like  that, 
too,  if  you  remember. 

There  are  some  artists  who  get  more 
out  of  themselves  than  out  of  others, 
and  Garbo  belongs  to  that  species.  By 
the  majority,  they  are  considered 
moody  or  unfriendly  when  they  are 
merely  reticent  and  introspective.  I've 
seen  Greta  Garbo  the  gayest  of  the  gay 
where  she  liked  the  company  and  felt 
under  no  restraint.   .    .    . 

WHO'S  going?  To  be  sure,  the 
early  birds  must  leave  if  they  are 
to  get  any  sleep  in  against  the  day's 
work  tomorrow.  Anyway,  it's  half  past 
two.  Some  of  those  departing  guests 
are  headed  back  for  the  studio,  I  be- 
lieve, to  do  a  difficult  final  scene  that 
should  have  been  finished  two  days 
ago,  according  to  the  time  sheet. 
Schedules  have  a  way  of  getting  cock- 
eyed no  matter  what  we  do.  Maybe 
Technocracy  can  do  something  about 
it. 

I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  for  us 
to  go  back  with  those  who  are  due 
again  at  the  studio  at  three  o'clock.  It 
would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  little-realized  side  of  night-life 
among  us.  We  can  keep  out  of  the 
way  and  watch  the  poor  slaves  sweat- 
ing and  swearing  under  the  kleigs. 

And  you'll  be  interested  in  the  riot- 
ous pleasures  of  the  crew  in  between 
the  shooting  of  scenes.  Gallons  of 
coffee  are  gulped  as  they  play  bridge 
for  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  point,  and  when 
the  bell  rings  for  them  to  be  on  the 
job  again  it  is  always  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment of  the  rubber,  and  curses  rend 
the  air. 

If  bridge  isn't  being  played,  you 
might  eavesdrop  on  an  equally  inter- 
esting game  of  hot  gossip — it  is  always 
a  favorite  diversion — or  listen  to  an 
open  forum  on  how  the  business  ought 
to  be  run  and  the  wrongs  of  the  prole- 
tariat. Such  impressions  would  add 
variety  and  spice  to  your  nocturnal 
album. 

You  find  the  studio  doings  rather 
stupid,  except  for  the  leading  lady's 
tantrum  when  the  director  whistled  at 
her,  and  the  comedian  forgot  his  best 
line  and  at  the  re-take  said  it  wrong? 
Well,  they're  all  fagged  out,  and  the 
leading  man,  who  is  dead  on  his  feet, 
has  to  play  his  most  strenuous  scene 
yet.  That's  part  of  the  night-life  of 
Hollywood,  and  not  exceptional,  either. 

ASIDE  from  the  beautiful  maiden 
■  flung  to  the  ravening  wolves  of 
criticism  early  in  the  evening,  there 
hasn't  been  much  of  a  Roman  holiday 


about  it  all,  has  there?  And  speaking 
of  Roman  holidays,  there  are  semi- 
weekly  auto  races  at  Ascot  out  here, 
held  at  night,  and  you  are  almost 
guaranteed  an  accident  at  every  meet. 
That  might  prove  to  be  an  interesting 
after-dark  experience,  if  you  want  vi- 
carious danger  and  a  thrill  of  horror. 

Not  for  you,  you  say?  Then  how 
about  going  to  one  of  our  weekly  box- 
ing or  wrestling  matches,  which  are 
held  either  at  the  Legion  Stadium  or 
the  Olympic  Auditorium.  These  bouts 
are  very  popular  with  the  cinema 
crowd,  and  you  could  view  some  of  the 
stars — male  and  female — in  a  sport 
firmament  of  ringside  clamor  and 
smoke. 

That  appeals  to  you?  All  right! 
We'll  take  in  the  scrap  at  the  Olym- 
pic next  Saturday  night,  and  go  to  a 
cabaret  or  one  of  the  newer  Bo- 
hemian joints  afterward. 

There's  the  Russian-American  Art 
Club,  which  is  run  by  refugee  army 
officers  and  aristocrats  of  the  czarist 
regime,  and  is  drawing  the  mob  at  the 
moment. 

Or  there's  the  imitation  of  the  El 
Dorado  Club  in  Berlin,  called  B.  B.  B.'s 
Cellar.  Both  are  new  and  attract  the 
jaded. 

But  if  you  haven't  been  to  the  fa- 
mous Cocoanut  Grove  at  the  Ambas- 
sador, I'd  recommend  it.  It's  well 
worth  a  look-in,  and  especially  after 
an  "opening"  when  parties  are  given 
there  to  celebrate  the  "unveiling"  of  a 
new  picture,  and  the  stars  come  out  to 
glitter  in  an  atmosphere  of  shaded 
lights,  whispers  of  breathless  excite- 
ment from  the  outlanders  present,  and 
soulful  crooning. 

In  this  lulling  nest,  you  know,  have 
been  hatched  Bing  Crosby,  Russ  Co- 
lumbo,  Harry  Barris  and  Donald  Novis, 
and  birds  of  similar  feather. 

YES,  there's  a  big  crowd  at  the 
Olympic  tonight,  though  I  don't 
think  the  program  promises  much  in 
the  line  of  fistic  history.  But  what  of 
it?  We  came  to  see  the  audience. 
Those  two  fellows  over  there  with  their 
noses  together  arguing  are  Jimmy 
Durante  and  Jack  Oakie.  Recognize 
'em?  They-  are  fight  fans  from  the 
word  go.  So  is  Clark  Gable,  who  has 
just  taken  a  seat  near  them.  Gable  is 
a  two-fisted  guy  himself,  and  I  think 
he'd  rather  be  in  the  ring  than  in  the 
audience.  I'd  like  to  see  him  and,  say, 
Warren  William,  up  there  with  the 
gloves  on.     What  a  scrap  that'd  be! 

Right  you  are,  that's  Bob  Mont- 
gomery and  Billy  Haines  arm  in  arm, 
coming  down  the  aisle,  and  laughine; 
their  heads  off.  Wonder  what  it's  all 
about?  Both  of  them  are  inveterate 
jokesters.  I'll  bet  Billy  has  been  tell- 
ing one  of  his  newest  tidbits.  He's  a 
great  one  for  stories  that  have  a  ro- 
bust and  racy  flavor,  and  how  he  can 
tell  'em! 

Here  come  the  first  pair  of  pugs. 
What  a  voice  that  announcer  has! 
They  say  you  can  hear  him  in  Beverly 
Hills  when  the  wind  is  right. 

See  how  Will  Rogers  is  enjoying  the 
spiel  there  in  the  fifth  row.  The  bell ! 
What  are  the  tough  babies  doing — just 
dancing?  Leg-work  instead  of  blows. 
There's  not  a  haymaker  between  them. 

"Where's  your   powder-puff,   girlie?" 

"Why  don't  you  kiss  him?" 
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"Please  pass  the  sugar,  Mabel !" 
The  crowd  wants  blood.  What  din ! 
Look  at  Jack  Gilbert  yelling  his  head 
off.  He  can't  stand  this  pot  of  pansies. 
Neither  can  Wally  Beery  whose  face  is 
purple  with  rage. 

And  isn't  Connie  Bennett's  face  a 
study?  On  the  screen  that  expression 
would  be  worth  a  million!  Between 
you  and  me,  I  have  often  thought  that 
directors  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
right  arm  to  be  able  to  evoke  the  emo- 
tion and  facial  play  that  some  stars 
show  at  one  of  these  bouts — especially 
the  girls. 

WHO  is  the  girl  two  aisles  over 
whose  face  is  the  perfect  mask  of 
scorn?  Tallulah  Bankhead,  of  course. 
I  believe  she  loves  a  real  good  fight  as 
much  as  Gable,  and  she  rarely  misses 
these  bouts — unlike  Ruth  Chatterton 
who,  for  a  wonder,  is  here  tonight  with 
her  husband,  George  Brent.  Ruth  pre- 
fers wrestling  to  boxing,  and  she'll  be 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  her  choice 
after  seeing  this  bit  of  ballet. 

Off  with  us.  Perhaps  Cocoanut 
Grove  will  take  the  taste  out  of  our 
mouths.  I'm  sorry  the  Olympic  hadn't 
a  better  show,  but  in  all  probability 
the  next  one  will  be  a  sizzler.  However, 
here's  the  Ambassador.  Glad  you  like 
Cocoanut  Grove.    Most  people  do. 

The  natives  are  particularly  ad- 
dicted to  the  place,  and  bring  their  out- 
of-town  friends  here  to  see  the  celeb- 
rities as  everyday  mortals.  It's  as 
good  a  public  resort  to  get  a  close-up 
of  the  screen  stars  as  you  will  find  in 
town,  but  you've  got  to  take  a  chance 
on  seeing  any  at  all  except  it  be  on  the 
night  of  an  "opening,"  as  I  said  before. 

However — and  this  is  a  little  amus- 
ing secret — there  are  local  habitues  of 
the  place  who  fancy  themselves  as 
doubles  of  the  famous  ones,  and  they 
drop  in  now  and  again  to  get  a  taste  of 
false  glory. 

Usually,  I  think,  they  manage  it  so 
they  know  whether  their  original  is  to 
be  present  or  not,  and  avoid  un- 
pleasant results.  Of  course,  the  man- 
agement cannot  keep  them  out,  if  they 
behave,  and  after  all  their  posing  is 
harmless  and  breaks  no  law. 

THERE!  See  that  young  woman  at 
our  right,  three  tables  away?  She 
is  one  of  the  imitation  stars.  Because 
she  might  be  taken  for  Marlene 
Dietrich,  she  has  cultivated  the  re- 
semblance to  a  startling  degree,  and 
the  guileless  visitors  are  deceived  to 
their   utmost   satisfaction   and   delight. 

I  am  told  that  the  girl  is  the  wife  of 
a  well-to-do  Los  Angeles  tradesman, 
and  he  is  with  her  most  of  the  time, 
doubtless  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  the 
impersonation. 

Greta  Garbo,  Norma  Shearer  and 
Joan  Crawford  have  their  twin  sisters 
of  the  kind  floating  around,  too,  and 
I'm  inclined  to  think  that  it  isn't  so 
much  deliberate  as  that  girls  in  vari- 
ous towns  are  told  of  their  remarkable 
resemblance  to  stars,  and  make  for 
Hollywood,  hoping  that  their  looks  will 
help  them  land  in  jobs. 

Male  stars  are  not  annoyed  on  this 
scoi'e  in  general,  unless  it  be  at  long 
distance  when  their  doubles  try  to  pass 
phoney  checks  or  get  credit  on  their 
borrowed  personality. 

(Please  turn  to  page  88) 
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ume 
[a  sensational  offer} 


A  neat,  non-leakable  perfume  container  to  carry  in  your  handbag 
— always  ready  for  immediate  use. 

These  exquisite  perfume  containers  come  in  six  popular  colors 
and  make  ideal  gifts  for  your  friends.  Write  for  yours  now! 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  with  the  top  of  a  linit  pack- 
age and  10^  (to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and  postage)  for  each 
perfume  container  wanted.  Use  the  handy  coupon  below. 
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nstantit; 


A  SKIN  AS 


SOFT  AS  VELVET 

Merely  dissolve  half  a  package  or  more  of  linit  in  your  tub  and 
bathe  as  usual.  A  bath  in  the  richest  cream  couldn't  be  more 
delightful  or  have  such  effective  and  immediate  results. 

Linit  is  so  economical  that  at  least  you  should  give  it  a  trial. 
Let  results  convince  you ! 

scented  Perfumed  linit  is  sold  by  grocery  stores,  drug 

and  department  stores.  Un- 
scented  linit  in  the  famil- 
iar blue  package  is  sold 
only  by  grocers. 


The  Bathway  to  a 

Soft,  Smooth  Skin 


THIS  OFFER  GOOD  IN   U.  S.  A.  ONLY 
AND    EXPIRES    NOVEMBER   15,   1933 


0 


DELIGHTFULLY 

PERFUMED 
FOR  THE  BATK 


UNSCENTED 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  Dept.  TM-7,  P.  O.  Box  171,  Trinity  Station,  New  York 

Please  send  me perfume  containers.  Color(s)   as 

checked  below.   I  enclose  $ and LINIT  package  tops. 

□  Black  □  Brown  □  Red  □  Blue  □  Green  □  Ivory 


Name 

Address.. 
City 


.State.. 
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FOR     SUMMER 
SMARTNESS    USE 

GRIFFIN 
ALLWITE 

FOR  ALL  WHITE  SHOES 


STEP  OUT  SMARTLY 

.  .  .  look  your  best  on  boardwalk  and 
beach  ...  use  GRIFFIN  ALLWITE 
.  .  .  avoid  any  possibility  of  cracking 
and  discoloring  your  shoes  ...  or  giv- 
ing them  an  unnatural  finish. 


2>  m-atS  Lcciefo/iayj : 


"Didn't  I  tell  you!  ...  If  you  want 
a  new  shoe  finish,  try  GRIFFIN 
ALLWITE." 


AJWW": 


"Wife  says  ALLWITE's  wonderful 
for  baby's  shoes  ...  I  agree,  it  doesn't 
rub  off  on  clothes  .  .  .  use  it  on  my 
own  shoes  .  .  .  it's  best  for  buck  and 
puts  a  shine  on  calf  and  elk." 


"ALLWITE  whitens  the  permanent 
stains  that  we  get  on  white  shoes  .  .  . 
doesn't  coat  or  crack,  although  white 
shoes  must  be  cleaned  every  day." 


U%e  slay  : 


"Try  ALLWITE  and 
you  will  never  be  with- 
out it . . .  for  it  CLEANS 
and  WHITENS  to  a 
NEW  shoe  FINISH." 


ACCEPT    NO   SUBSTITUTE 


Hollywood  After  Dark 


(Continued  from  page  87) 


*~7%esl£  CdsH-Cavzy 


Beg  pardon?  You  are  incredulous 
that  the  dancing  is  stopping  at  the 
stroke  of  twelve?  Oh,  yes,  it's  so.  We 
have  a  curfew  law  out  here.  Midnight 
on  Saturdays  and  one  o'clock  on  other 
nights  of  the  week.  And  our  Sunday 
music  must  be  of  the  righteous  sort, 
too.  If  you  want  jazz  or  dance  music 
you  have  to  bootleg  it  through  your 
radio  at  home.  Didn't  I  tell  you  we 
were  more  like  Sweet  Auburn  than 
Gomorrah ! 

But  before  we  call  it  a  night,  why 
not  take  a  peep  at  the  Brown  Derby? 
It's  the  place — or  Henry's,  if  you  like 
— for  a  final  cup  of  coffee  together 
with  a  glimpse  of  an  array  of  human 
types  difficult  to  duplicate  elsewhere. 
And  here  we  may  see  some  dark 
glasses. 

|~\ARK  glasses?  Yes.  Don't  you 
*~^  know  that  dark  glasses  are  the  fa- 
vorite disguise  of  the  stars  when  they 
go  out  slumming,  or  when  they  wish 
to  avoid  recognition?  You  have  surely 
read  of  Greta  Garbo's  wearing  them 
in  New  York,  London  and  Paris?  In 
Hollywood  we  try  the  same  trick,  but 
it  worked  successfully  for  only  a  short 
time.  When  others  took  to  wearing 
them,  we  had  to  quit.  At  least,  most 
of  us  did.  We'll  have  to  think  of 
something  else  in  the  way  of  disguise, 
I'm  afraid. 

The  Brown  Derby  is  subdued  to- 
night. We're  a  bit  early  for  the  real 
melee.  Those  with  hip  flasks  and  hot- 
cha  babies  will  drift  in  later.  Satur- 
day night  is  the  big  night  here,  but 
after  New  York's  Greenwich  Village 
and  Harlem  revels  of  the  kind,  you'll 
find  this  pretty  slow.  At  least  I  think 
that  you  will. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  excitement 
and  sipping  this  excellent  coffee,  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  of  the  one  night  in  our 
social  season  (if  we  have  any  such 
high-sounding  interlude  in  our  life) 
that  I  wish  you  could  witness.  But  the 
participants  in  this  Scheherazade  fan- 
tasy are  limited  to  those  engaged  in 
the  motion  picture  industry. 

Called  the  Mayfair  Club,  the  organi- 
zation gathers  once  a  month  in  the 
Biltmore   Hotel,   and   each   of   the   film 


companies  is  allotted  a  special  night  to 
stage  a  review  of  its  own,  in  a  double 
sense.  Which  one  of  these  half  dozen 
nights  I'd  pick  for  you,  I  don't  know, 
but  they  all  seem  to  repeat  the  same 
pattern. 

New  personalities  are  on  parade,  and 
the  old  stand-bys  are  refurbished  into 
most  dazzling  form.  Dresses  and 
jewels  provide  a  fashion  show  worthy 
of  the  court  of  France  in  the  heyday 
of  its  Sun-king.  The  beauty  of  the 
women  leaves  a  mere  man  breathless 
and  quite  bereft  of  discrimination.  As 
for  the  men  on  exhibition,  they  are  in 
the  main  handsome,  upstanding,  dis- 
tinguished, and  of  course,  faultlessly 
attired. 

EVERYBODY  is  too  busy  talking 
*-^  about  himself,  or  the  latest  bit 
of  inside  gossip  or  scandal  about  an- 
other, to  pay  attention  to  either  food 
or  entertainment  offered.  All  are 
feverishly  bent  upon  making  a  great 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  import- 
ant executives  who  are  like  so  many 
magnetic  poles  in  the  field. 

The  actors  and  actresses  who  are  on 
the  verge  of  getting  new  contracts  or 
who  want  to  renew  old  ones  are  said  to 
have  their  lawyers  within  five  minutes' 
call,  so  that  they  may  follow  up  an 
advantage  immediately  before  some 
one  changes  his  mind. 

The  night  is  full  of  intrigues, 
strategies  and  the  lure  of  spoils. 
Humble  pie  is  eaten  with  gusto.  High- 
horses  are  tethered.  Personal  "acts" 
are  put  on  that  outshine  any  public 
performance.  It  is  Vanity  Fair  and 
the  Valley  of  Despair  and  the  Delect- 
able Mountains  all  rolled  into  one. 

Certainly,  you  ought  to  go  to  one  of 
these  most  characteristic  and  illumi- 
nating nights  of  Hollywood,  but  how 
can  we  manage  it?  Outsiders  are 
strictly  forbidden.  I  can't  encourage 
you,  of  course,  but  you  might  consult 
one  of  our  leading  "chiselers."  Or  you 
might  study  your  face  and  see  whom 
you  could  "double"  for,  and  perhaps  get 
by.  Or  you  could  use  my  dark  glasses. 
I'll  have  to  get  crutches  after  this 
night  work  of  ours  has  been  re- 
vealed. 


GRIFFIN  MANUFACTURING  CO..  INC. 
69  Murray  Street.  New  York  City 
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DOtB  H  Be  Late  !  Your  favorite  magazines 
are  on  sale  five  days  earlier  now  and  we're  warning  you 
that  lots  of  other  women  want  copies,  too  ...  so  hurry. 

Buy  your  copy  of:      f   II  O  M  I     MAGAZINE 

•  THE    NEW    MOVIE 
•ILLUSTRATED     LOVE 

•  MYSTERY 


-on  the  10th  of  every  month  now  instead  of  the 
•15th  .   .   .   you  have    five    days    less    to    wait! 
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How  Does  She 
Do  It? 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

low.  Instead  of  having-  them  curve  up 
at  the  ends  they  curve  down  keeping  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  eye  for 
their  full  length — a  much  more  natural 
line  than  the  question  mark  eyebrows. 

Miss  Francis  does  not  use  heavy 
make-up  for  street  wear  and  particu- 
larly doesn't  go  in  for  flashy  lip 
make-up.  A  touch  of  color,  of  course, 
but  not  enough  to  emphasize  the  mouth 
to  the  detriment  of  her  other  features. 

The  simpler  the  better  is  her  measur- 
ing stick  for  make-up  as  it  is  for 
clothes   measuring.    She   says: 

"I  really  don't  buy  clothes  according 
to  a  plan.  I  buy  what  I  like,  keeping 
away  from  clothes  that  are  too  com- 
pletely modish.  I  prefer  the  Chanel 
line  with  a  little  modification  and  since 
I  often  don't  know  when  I'll  have 
time  to  go  shopping  again  I  buy  a  good 
many  clothes  at  once — and  not  just  for 
one  season." 

Black  is  her  favorite  color,  particu- 
larly for  street  clothes  and  it  is  an 
undoubtedly  good  choice  for  one  with 
her  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Sometimes  she 
wears  it  without  color  relief,  some- 
times modified  with  white. 

"Black  is  always  safe,  for  almost 
any  occasion  and  for  most  types  of 
women,  I  believe,"  she  told  me.  "And 
when  your  wardrobe  is  limited  it  is 
particularly  good  to  wear  black  and  to 
keep  to  simple  lines  that  can  be  worn 
whatever  the  current  style  idiosyncra- 
sies. I  like  tweeds,  myself,  and  think 
that  suits  are  always  good  for  daytime 
wear.  They  can  be  chosen  so  that  they 
will  be  wearable  for  more  than  one 
season,  too." 

Of  course,  Kay's  figure,  in  addition 
to  her  excellent  choice  of  clothes  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  her  reputation  as  a  well- 
dressed  woman.  She  doesn't  diet. 
Work  and  the  exercise  she  gets  in 
games  and  sports  are  enough  to  keep 
her  to  the  norm. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  a  normal  healthy 
routine  of  life,  with  sufficient  exercise 
and  enough  food  should  make  weight 
watching  unnecessary.  I  think  how- 
ever that  too  much  exercise  is  as  bad 
as  too  little  just  as  too-little  food  is  as 
bad  as  too  much. 

"Sometimes  between  pictures  when 
I'm  just  having  fun  being  lazy  and 
sitting  around,  I  do  pick  up  four  or 
five  pounds  but  when  I  get  back  to  work 
again  I  always  seem  to  be  able  to  lose 
them  right  away." 

Her  dachshund,  Wilhelmina,  and  Jib, 
the  cat.  as  well  as  her  two  rabbits — 
Peter  Rabbit,  she  claims  as  the  only 
housebroken  rabbit  in  existence — keep 
her  busy  and  well  exercised  if  she 
hasn't  time  for  regular  sports. 

She  walks  a  good  deal,  but  for  long 
distances  prefers  airplanes  to  any 
other  mode  of  travel. 

The  day  I  saw  her  she  was  wearing 
a  black  cire  satin  and  black  sheer  wool 
dress  with  a  smart  one-sided  black  hat. 
Her  hairdress  is  unusual,  but  very  be- 
coming. She  generally  wears  it  parted 
in  the  middle  and  brushed  back  from  her 
forehead  in  soft  waves,  showing  about 
half  her  ears.  However  in  some  scenes 
of  "The  Keyhole"  she  wore  a  platinum 
blond  wig  with  bangs — and  the  effect 
was  entrancing  but  not  Kay  Francis, 
who  is  the  expression  of  poise  without 
over-sophistication,  of  good  looks  and 
good  dressing  without  sensationalism. 


HE'S  pretty.  She's  a  good  dancer.  She's 
lively  company.  She  wears  stunning  clothes. 

Yet  there  she  is,  alone.  Why? 

The  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  Because  she  does 
not  understand  that  soap  and  water  alone  cannot 
protect  her  from  the  unpleasant  odor  of  underarm 
perspiration,  she  is  cut  off  from  so  much  pleasure. 

What  a  pity  it  is!  And  so  needless.  For  it's  so  easy 
to  have  complete  protection,  just  by  using  Mum! 

A  light  fingertipful  of  this  snowy  deodorant  cream 
smoothed  under  each  arm  when  you  dress — and 
you're  safe  for  the  whole  day  or  evening. 

Mum  is  no  trouble  to  use — takes  only  half  a  minute. 
And  you  can  use  it  any  time,  even  after  you're  dressed. 

For  Mum  is  perfectly  harmless  to  clothing.  It's 
soothing  to  the  skin,  too — even  a  sensitive  skin.  You 
can  use  it  right  after  shaving  the  underarms. 

Another  thing  women  use  Mum  for — to  remove 
strong,  stubborn  odors,  such  as  onion  and  fish,  from 
their  hands.  Keep  a  jar  in  the  kitchen  for  this. 

Remember,  Mum  does  not  interfere  with  natural 
perspiration.  It  simply  prevents  ugly  odor.  Get  the 
habit  of  using  it  daily.  You  can  get  Mum  at  any 
toilet  counter,  35c  and  60c.  The  Mum  Mfg.  Co., 
75  West  St.,  New  York. 


MUM 


TAKES    THE    ODOR   OUT 
OF      PERS  P I  RATI O  N 


ANOTHER  WAY  MUM  SERVES  WOMEN.  Mum  on  sanitary  napkins  is  a  guarantee 
of  freedom  from  odor.  You  need  no  longer  worry  about  this  old,  old  feminine  problem. 
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ITS  OFF 
because 
IT'S  OUT 


EVERY  TRACE  OF 

Superfluous  Hair 

Just  spread  ZiP  Depilatory  Cream 
over  the  hair  to  be  removed,  rinse  off, 
and  admire  your  beautiful,  hair-free 
skin.  You  will  marvel  at  this  white, 
fragrant  cream;  smooth  and  mild; 
rapid  and  efficacious.  ZiP  Depilatory 
Cream  leaves  no  unpleasant  odor, 
and  instantly  removes  every  vestige 
of  hair...  GIANT   TUBE    50^. 

PERMANENTLY 
DESTROYS  HAIR 

The  only  registered  Epilator  avail- 
able for  actually  destroying  hair 
growths.  Tested  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  ZIP  Epilator  has 
proved  its  claims.  Ideal  for  face, 
arms,  legs  and  body.  Simple  and 
quick,  it  leaves  no  stubble  and  no 
dark  shadow  under  the  skin.  Acts 
immediately  and  brings  lasting  re- 
sults .  .  .  Generous    package    $1.00 

TREATMENT  OR  FREE 
DEMONSTRATION  AT  MY  SALON 

iMmtmm 

SPECIALIST 
562  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  (46th  St.) 

New:  ZiP  Deodorant  Pencil  SOr 
Convenient  —  Efficient  —  Smart  i 


Movie  Cook-Coos 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


Add  similies — 

Suggestive  as  a  supervisor. 

And  in  Hollywood,  right  now,  it's 
just  like  a  woman  not  to  be. 

OMIGOSH! 
(Classified  Ad — Los  Angeles  paper) 

BABIES!  BABIES!  BABIES! 
Brought  to  attention  of  motion  pic- 
ture directors  at  once.    Box  T-174. 

When  a  film  star's  life  is  an  open 

book 
No  chatter  writer  cares  to  look. 

AND  right  at  present,  it  seems  there 
.  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  the 
subject  of  what's  wrong  with  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry.  One  faction 
thinks  it  needs  a  dictator,  while  the 
rest  of  us  think  it  needs  big  shots  who 
are  willing  to  listen. 

What  if  it  all  started  just  be- 
cause Marlene  Dietrich's  httsband 
bought  a  two-pants  suit? 

LET  them  make  more  and  worse  pic- 
tures— and  then  charge  the  actors 
a  tidy  sum  to  keep  them  out  of  circu- 
lation. 

Will  Hays  might  even  induce  the 
Red  Cross  to  step  in  with  contributions 
to  ease  human  suffering. 

In  not  a  movie  has  there  been 
A  gal  who  walked  with  hands  on 
hips 
Who  didn't  prove  quite  steeped  in 
sin 
And  guilty  of  a  lot  of  slips. 

Be    that    as   it   may,   Hollywood 


has  certainly  speeded  up  produc- 
tion of  things  something  must  be 
done  about. 

Would  any  of  you  kiddies  out  there 
in  magazine-land  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  Jean  Harlow  has  double- 
jointed  thumbs? 

No? 

All  right!    All  right  for  you! 

We'll  just  save  the  handsome  silver 
loving-cup   for   another   occasion. 

AND  it  seems  there  are  a  lot  of  pro- 
ducers  who  can't  decide  whether 
to  treat  sex  as  a  necessary  evil  or  to 
treat  sex  as  a  very  necessary  evil. 

PEGGY     Hopkins     Joyce     announces 
that  she  is  planning  to  go  big  game 
hunting  in  Africa.  . 

Heretofore  Peggy  has  done  her  big 
game  hunting  in  Chicago,  New  York, 
Paris  and  Hollywood. 

(She  ought  to  have  Jack  Oakie 
stuffed  and  placed  in  her  trophy 
room.) 

"I  have  another  idea*  in  the  back 
of  my  head,"  says  Peggy.  "I  want  to 
write  a  novel.  My  publisher  says  it 
ought  to  be  about  Hollywood.  I  think 
Hollywood  is  too  tame.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, I'll  capitulate." 

Well,  why  not? 

A  modern  novelist  has  got  to  get 
material  somehow. 

*The  late  beloved  Wilson  Miz- 
ner  once  tvarned  that  in  Holly- 
wood, two  ideas  at  the  same  time 
are  considered  unlawful  assemblage. 


New  Pictures  You  Should  See 
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hunchback  manager,  ably  played  by 
Ralph   Forbes,  is  too   smart  for  them. 

Finally  they  get  Murdock,  not 
through  their  own  efforts  (and  here 
I'll  keep  the  secret),  only  to  discover 
that  he  has  been  merely  the  show  win- 
dow for  the  combination.  Figure  the 
rest  out  for  yourself.  It  ends  with  a 
killing  in  the  radio  studio  itself  .  .  . 
and  though  this  bit  reminds  you  of  the 
end  of  a  recent  columnist  picture,  it 
will  leave  you  with  a  sob  in  your  throat 
that  that   show   didn't. 

And  a  tin  medal,  at  least,  to  Ralph 
Forbes  for  a  performance  'way  above 
his  average. 

There  are  no  names  of  great  note  in 
the  cast.  But  in  spite  of  that,  your 
theater  guide  thinks  you  will  thank 
him  for  tipping  you  off  to  "The  Phan- 
tom  Broadcast." 

DEAD  ON  ARRIVAL— (Paramount) 
— A  snappy  show  made  from  an 
old  story  wfth  a  couple  of  original 
twists.  Ricardo  Cortez  and  Gloria 
Stuart  head  the  bill  with  a  good  sup- 
porting cast. 

If  you  like  your  mystery,  '  Dead  on 


Arrival"  will  fill  the  bill.  David  Man- 
ners and  William  Harrigan  have  much 
to  do.  .  .  .  Johnny  Hines,  once  a  big- 
time  favorite,  corners  a  few  laughs  .  .  . 
and,  possibly  most  important,  you'll 
get  a  good  look  at  Jack  La  Rue,  Mae 
West's  recent  importation  to  Holly- 
wood. 

Good  for  the  whole  family  without 
being  particularly  suited  to  any  part 
of  it.  Yet  "Dead  on  Arrival"  is  still 
good    enough    to    please    most    of    you. 

THE  KING  OF  JAZZ— (Universal 
re-issue) — Your  reviewer  has  not 
seen  the  re-cut  version  of  "The  King- 
of  Jazz"  that  Universal  is  planning-  to 
release  but  it  occurs  to  him  that  those 
who  did  not  see  or  do  not  remember 
the  Universal  special,  will  appreciate 
having  their  memories  jogged. 

No  picture  or  show  ever  included  so 
many  potential  stars  as  did  Paul 
Whiteman's  motion  picture,.  John 
Boles  never  sang  any  better  than  he 
did  in  "Monterey"  and  "Song  of  the 
Dawn."  Bing  Crosby  made  his  first 
important  appearance  in  this  show. 
Jeanette    Loff    and    the    Brox    sisters 
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helped  out  with  the  harmonies. 
If  the  Universal  re-issue  comes  into 
your  neighborhood,  your  reviewer  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  even  if  it  is 
a  couple  of  years  or  so  old,  a  few 
reels  cut  out  of  it  will  still  make  it 
better  entertainment  than  a  lot  of 
shows  you've  been  seeing  lately.  And 
we  still  think  movies  are  getting  bet- 
ter week  by  week. 

T  ILLY  TURNER— (Warners)— Ruth 
-L'  Chatterton  when  she  first  came  to 
the  motion  picture  world  from  the 
stage,  was  immediately  billed  as  "The 
First   Lady   of  the    Screen." 

Since  then  she  has  left  Paramount 
and  joined  up  with  Warners,  where  a 
determined  effort  has  been  made  to 
change  her  title  from  "The  First  Lady" 
to   "The   Worst   Lady   on   the   Screen." 

In  "Madame  X"  she  was  no  better 
than  she  should  have  been.  A  few  more 
pictures  allowed  her  screen  morals  to 
continue  their  decline  until  she  hit  a 
"low"  in  "Frisco  Jenny." 

Now,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  bot- 
tom was  reached,  Miss  Chattei"ton,  with 
the  assistance  of  George  Brent,  comes 
right  through  again  and  sets  a  new 
low  or  high  for  "scarlet"  ladies  of  the 
motion  picture  world. 

I  can  safely  say  that  "Lilly  Turner" 
will  bring  a  blush  or  so  to  your  cheeks. 
Or  it  should  if  it  doesn't.  At  first,  our 
Lilly  is  more  sinned  against  than 
otherwise,  but  as  time  and  the  reels 
go  on  she  enters  into  the  fun  of  the 
■'iiing  and  becomes  "one  of  them  there 
women  with  a  scarlet  past  and  a  heart 
of  gold." 

However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  pic- 
ture that  Junior  doesn't  know  about 
(I'm  afraid)  and  it  is  far  and  away 
the  best  job  that  Miss  Chatterton  has 
done  under  the  Warner  banner,  in  the 
none-so-humble  opinion  of  your  re- 
viewer. 

Joking  aside,  it  is  a  trifle  strong  fare 
for  the  juveniles.  But  a  good  evening's 
fun  for  some  of  us. 

GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  1933— (War- 
ner-First National)  —  A  musical 
comedy  drama  that  bids  fair  to  eclipse 
"42nd  Street"  is  coming  to  you  from 
the  same  studio. 

You  will  remember  "The  Wedding 
of  the  Painted  Doll,"  "Tip  Toe  Through 
the  Tulips"  and  "Singing  in  the  Rain" 
— they  were  the  hit  numbers  of  "The 
Gold  Diggers  of  Broadway,"  and  now 
you'll  see  and  hear  something  quite  as 
good  in  this  1933  version. 

The  sets  are  magnificent,  better 
even  than  in  "42nd  Street,"  and  a  fine 
cast  makes  every  minute  of  the  show 
a   rare  treat. 

Warren  William  gets  the  first  billing. 
Ruby  Keeler  has  a  similar  role  to  her 
last  one,  and  even  if  her  acting  still 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  she's 
as  cute  as  can  be.  Joan  Blondell,  Dick 
Powell,  Guy  Kibbee,  Aline  MacMahon, 
Ginger  Rogers,  Ned  Sparks  and  Glenda 
Farrell  form  what  to  your  reviewer's 
mind  can  certainly  be  called  an  all-star 
cast. 

Mervyn  Leroy  directed  and  found  a 
spot  in  the  show  for  Tammany  Young, 
one  of  the  most  famous  gate-crashers 
of  all  time,  and  he's  good. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  big 
moments  of  the  motion  picture  musical- 
comedy  year. 
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'1  to  3  Quality  -Yet  FAO EN 

BEAUTY  AIDS  cost  only  IO' 


Scientific  Comparison  with  Costliest  Brands  proves  Faoen 
— in   convenient   100  sizes — Equals    them    in    Quality 


No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  pay  high  prices 
for  the  highest  quality  beai^y  aids.  Now — 
you  can  still  have  the  best,  and  yet  pay 
only  10^  —  if  you  will  ask  for  Faoen!  And 
here  is  the  proof  from  a  famous  Research 
Laboratory: — 

'  every  Faoen  product  tested  is  as 
pure  and  fine  as  products  of  like 
nature  sold  for  $1,  $2  and  $3." 

Try  a  Faoen  ensemble  of  Poudre,  Lip-Stick 
and  Rouge — today.  Let  Faoen  quality  speak 
for  itself! 
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MANICURE 

LIQUID    POLISH 


"What  alluring  nails!" 
"It's  the  grandest  new  Polish" 


"Sparkles  like  diamonds,  but 
does  it  last?" 

"A  whole  week,  my  dear.  And 
it  goes  on  so  smoothly." 


"You  must  have  paid  a  lot  for  it" 

"  No— it  costs  less  than 
a  cent  a  manicure!" 

ONLY 


lO 


4  smart  shades  "~* --— «, 

At  your  favorite  10i  Store 
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(Continued  from  page  91) 


THE  LITTLE  GIANT— (First  Na- 
tional)— Remember  "Little  Cae- 
sar?" 

Well,  he's  turned  Pagliacci,  put  on  a 
clown's  make-up  and  bobbed  up  again 
as  "The  Little  Giant." 

Edward  G.  Robinson  just  about  heads 
any  list  of  character  "heavies"  that  a 
Hollywood  onlooker  could  compile;  yet, 
his  comedy  work  in  this  picture  is  as 
good    as    anything    he    has    ever    done. 

Of  course,  your  old  friend  "Little 
Caesar"  is  still  with  us.  This  time, 
Bugs  Ahearn,  king-pin  of  the  Chicago 
racketeers  decides  that  the  beer  racket 
is  shot,  so  he  breaks  up  the  mob,  takes 
a  million  and  a  half  for  himself  and 
goes  to  New  York  to  find  a  new  racket. 

Bugs  goes  for  a  sleigh-ride  and  it  is 
his  old  enemy,  the  district  attorney, 
who  finally  sets  him  straight.  Realiz- 
ing that  he  has  been  legally  trimmed 
in  his  "new  racket"  Bugs  calls  the 
old  gang  together  and  in  an  hilari- 
ous burlesque  of  gangster  "torture" 
methods,  he  gets  every  cent  back  from 
the  brokerage  firm  he  has  joined.  The 
boys  decide  that  Bugs  is  still  the  boy 
with  the  brains  and  that  his  new  racket 
is  "okay"  with  them  in  it. 

The  finale  shows  them  playing  polo 
with  machine  guns  and  sawed-off  shot- 
guns backing  the  deal. 

This  is  one  that  you'll  do  well  to 
see.  There  are  a  couple  of  shots  that 
will  keep  you  laughing  for  a  week. 

THE  NARROW  CORNER— (First 
National) — Hollywood  seems  to 
have  gone  "Somerset  Maugham"  re- 
cently. "Our  Betters"  was  from  the 
pen  of  this  famous  Britisher  and  "The 
Narrow  Corner"  comes  from  the  same 
source. 

Of  the  two,  "The  Narrow  Corner"  is 
a  much  better  movie  story.  When  Mr. 
Maugham  tries,  there  is  no  living  au- 
thor who  can  get  more  human  drama 
into  the  printed  page.  Doug  Fair- 
banks, Jr.  needs  this  type  of  story, 
and  in  this  show  and  "Fellow  Pris- 
oner," he  really  shows  the  acting  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

Patricia  Ellis,  Ralph  Bellamy  and 
Dudley  Digges  share  the  main  burden 
with  him  and  once  more  the  conten- 
tion of  your  reviewer,  that  with  ade- 
quate support  and  a  good  story  the 
younger  Fairbanks  is  one  of  Holly- 
wood's smoothest  performers,  is  well 
borne   out. 

Your  reviewer  likes  being  right  and 
therefore  calls  this  First  National 
production  to  your  attention.  It  is  a 
happy  mixture  of  believable  drama  and 
unforced  comedy  ably  directed  by  Al- 
fred Green,  one  of  the  better  Holly- 
wood craftsmen. 

While  your  reviewer  still  thinks  that 
some  day  Mr.  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 
will  make  a  much  better  picture  than 
anything  he  has  done  to  date,  includ- 
ing "The  Narrow  Corner,"  he  still 
thinks  that  the  whole  family  can  see 
this  latest  effort  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Hollywood  and  leave  the  theater 
satisfied. 

THE  POWER  AND  THE  GLORY— 
(Fox) — We  are  glad  that  Colleen 
Moore  is  back  on  the  screen  again 
and  we  are  more  than  glad  that  she 
came  back  in  a  picture  as  good  as 
"The   Power  and   the   Glory." 


^~i;  JEtaia 


MAKE  THE 

SHIRLEY 
HAT 


Sherlock  Holmes  started  it  all,  with  the  quaint 
hat  he  wore  on  sleuthing  expeditions.  Here's 
an  artist's  conception  of  a  hat  for  Shirley 
Holmes  or  any  attractive  young  woman  to 
wear.  It's  surprisingly  like  Sherlock's  sleuth- 
ing cap  and  yet  it's  as  modern  as  can  be. 
The  original  was  made  of  yellow  corded  silk 
with  black  patent  feather  trimming.  You  can 
make  it  for  yourself  of  corded  silk,  pique  or 
silk  pique  with  patent  leather  or  cire  satin 
trim.  Send  for  our  special  pattern  circular — 
The  Shirley  Hat.  Send  your  request  with  five 
cents  to  the  Fashion  Editor,  Tower  Magazines, 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Not  that  Miss  Moore  is  so  excellent 
in  this  show.  ...  I  seem  to  remember 
her  far  more  pleasantly  as  the  mad- 
cap of  some  of  her  older  ones  .  .  .  but 
she  and  Spencer  Tracy,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  excellent  <  ast,  have  pro- 
vided you  with  a  worth-while  picture 
that  you  will  enjoy — unless  I  miss  my 
guess  a  mile. 

William  K.  Howard,  who  knows  bet 
ter  than  most  how  to  get  sweep  and 
power  into  a  movie,  has  given  "The 
Power  and  the  Glory"  a  sincerity  that 
is  reminiscent  of  that  other  Fox 
achievement,   "Cavalcade." 

Jesse  L.  Lasky,  who  helped  to  build 
Paramount  from  an  idea  into  an  in- 
stitution, produced  this  show.  The  old 
master  seems  to  be  on  his  mettle.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  put  something  more 
than  mere  acting  and  direction  into  his 
first  two  shows,  this  one  and  "Zoo  in 
Budapest."  He  has  put  vision  and  im-j 
agination    and    some    of   the    freshness 
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that  movies   seemed   to   have   some   ten 
years  ago. 

See  it.  You  can't  miss  getting  some- 
thing more  than  just  entertainment. 

THE  MORNING  GLORY— (Radio)— 
Your  reviewer  can  safely  say  that 
you  will  like  Katharine  Hepburn  better 
in  "The  Morning  Glory"  than  you  did 
in  "Christopher  Strong."  Not  only  does 
the  star  have  a  chance  to  be  the  mys- 
terious, rather  detached  personality  of 
"A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  but  she  is  pre- 
sented in  a  more  understandable  ve- 
hicle than  the  strictly  British  "Chris- 
topher Strong." 

Your  reviewer  was  rather  reminded 
of  Katharine's  own  story.  She,  too, 
played  in  a  couple  of  bad  plays  before 
she  got  her  one  big  chance  .  .  .  and 
as  in  the  movie,  Katharine  was  about 
the  only  one  who  honestly  believed 
that  she  would  become  a  big  star. 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  getting  a  real 
break,  plays  the  young  dramatist  who 
has  enough  faith  in  her  to  star  hei 
in  his  greatest  show.  Doug  is  more  be- 
lievably  romantic  than  he  has  been 
of   late. 

Adolphe  Menjou  and  Mary  Duncan 
play  important  roles  and  Lowell  Sher- 
man, one  of  Hollywood's  smartest  di- 
rectors, got  every  last  bit  of  value  out 
of  each  line  and  situation.  After  "She 
Done  Him  Wrong"  and  "The  Morning 
Glory"  there  are  few  directors  for 
whom  Mr.  Sherman  should  take  a  back 
seat. 

BED  OF  ROSES— (Radio)— Gregory 
La  Cava,  fresh  from  his  directorial 
triumph  in  "Gabriel  Over  the  White 
House,"  comes  through  with  the  best 
knitted  story  that  the  blond  Connie 
Bennett  has  played  in  since  "Common 
Clay." 

"Bed  of  Roses,"  a  story  carrying 
a  really  dramatic  punch,  deals  with 
Mardi  Gras  time  in  New  Orleans. 
There  are  a  couple  of  lovely  scenes 
that  are  well  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. 

Miss  Bennett,  who  sinned  more  than 
she  suffered  in  "Our  Betters,"  tries  the 
other  method  in  "Bed  of  Roses"  and 
is  faithful  to  Joel  McCrea  in  spite  of 
plentiful  opportunities  to  be  otherwise. 

Richard  flalliday,  always  a  depend- 
able performer,  plays  a  particularly 
good  heavy  role  and  an  old  vaudeville 
favorite,  Miss  Pert  Kelton,  scores  in 
a  smaller  bit. 

McCrea  and  Connie  Bennett  seem 
ideally  suited  for  each  other.  Some- 
how the  blond  star  seems  softer  and 
more  believable  in  scenes  with  Joel 
than  she  does  with  other  leading  men. 

Thanks  to  a  fine  cast  and  grand 
direction,  "Bed  of  Roses"  should  please 
wherever  it  is  shown. 


EAT  AND  KEEP  COOL 

Write  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of  the 
Tower  Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  stating  which  of  the 
leaflets  described  on  page  63  you 
would  like  or  whether  you  would  like 
them  all.  Remember  they  are  printed 
on  loose  leaves,  so  that  you  can  keep 
them  in  a  loose-leaf  binder.  Send  3 
cents  for  one,  5  cents  for  three  and 
10   cents   for   all    eight. 


Olive  Oil 

makes  your  skin  alluring 

.  .  .  and  makes  Palmolive  green 


AS  true  today  as  it  was  in  Cleo- 
xJL  patra's  time — "for  beauty,  your 
ikin  needs  olive  oil."  For  3,000 
years,  olive  oil  has  been  cherished 
for  skin  beauty  .  . .  through  the  ages 
the  unfailing  answer  to  smoother, 
lovelier,  more  charming  complex- 
ions. That's  why  more  and  more 
women  every  day  cherish  Palmolive. 
For  this  olive-green  soap  is  made 
of  precious  olive  oil.  Certainly, 
Palmolive  deserves  its  world-wide 
enduring  success. 

Everybody  knows  that  olive  oil 
makes  skin  alluring — and  Palmolive 
is  abundant  in  olive  oil.  No  heavy 
perfumes  ...  no  bleaches  ...  no 
artificial  colors.  Palmolive's  green 
is  the  green  of  Nature's  own  vege- 
table oils.  Palmolive  now  costs  so 
little,  you  can  use  it  generously,  even 
in  your  beauty  baths. 


Palmolive  is  now  selling  at 
the  lowest  price  in  history. 


This  much  olive  oil 
goes  into  every  cake 

Faithfully  shown  by  the 
size  of  this  container  is 
the  abundant  quantity 
of  olive  oil  that  goes 
into  every  cake  of  Palm- 
olive. That's  why  20,000 
beauty  experts  recom- 
mend Palmolive,  includ- 
ing Vincent,  of  Philadel- 
phia's Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel, who  says:  "Since 
all  this  olive  oil  goes  in- 
to every  cake . . .  naturally 
I  prefer  Palmolive." 
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A     FAITHFUL    ALLY 

Wise  old  Plutarch,  the  ancient  Greek  philos- 
opher, said  :"The  soul  of  a  man  in  love  is  full  of  per- 
fumes and  sweet  odors."  A  clever,  modern  woman, 
reading  between  the  lines,  knows  that  a  man  loves 
a  woman  best  when  she  is  sweet  and  dainty. 
Modern  women ,  for  this  reason ,  depend  upon  Dew 
to  protect  themselves  and  their  garments  from 
perspiration  stains  and  odor.  With  its  improved, 
sanitary  applicator,  Dew  may  be  applied  in  a 
moment.  It  dries  at  once  —  takes  effect  imme- 
diately. Keep  the  beautiful  flask  on  your  dress- 
ing table  as  a  reminder.  Dew  will  not  irritate  the 
skin  or  injure  fragile  fabrics  when  the  simple  di- 
rections are  followed. 

A  confidential  booklet  about  the  relationship  of 
love,  pleasant  scents  and  disagreeable  odors 
will  be  sent  free.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  Marion 
Lambert,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  'Toronto. 
(Dew  instantly  and  completely  deodorizes  sanitary  napkins) 

'DEW 

Crystal-pure  Deodorant  and  Non-perspirant 

PREVENTS   ODOR  1  PROTECTS   CLOTHES 

INSTANT  DEW  ULTRA  DEW 

may  be  applied  at  any  time  is  for  more  lasting  protec- 

—  day  or  night — while  tion  —  3daysormore.  Use 

you  dress.  it  at  bedtime. 


hook  for  this  counter  display  in 
your  drug  or  department  store. 

Marion  Lambert,  Inc. 

Dep't.  R-36,       Del  Monte  Way,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Send  me  your  FREE,  confidential  booklet. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Our  Boulevardier  Denies 
Everything 


{Continued  from  page  47) 


GARBO'S  return,  unlike  that  of  beer, 
did  not  bring  Happy  Days  to 
everyone.  Four  hundred  news  corre- 
spondents in  Hollywood  groaned  and 
wept  in  their  seidels.  She's  more  work 
than  all  the  rest  of  Hollywood  com- 
bined. 

No  one  ever  knows  for  sure  just 
where  she  is.  Because  of  this  elusive- 
ness  wild  stories  spring  up  in  pastures 
everywhere.  An  Oscamaloosa  editor 
wires  frantically  to  his  correspondent: 
"Dame  nabbed  wobbling  nude  down 
highway.  Says  she's  Garbo.  Verify  and 
wire." 

English  correspondents  get  phone 
calls  from  their  papers  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  asking  them  to  put  Greta 
on  the  wire  instantly  to  prove  she  is 
not  the  woman  in  tweeds  and  dark 
glasses  prowling  mysteriously  about  St. 
James  Palace  trying  to  peer  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  windows. 

As  madmen  fancy  themselves  Na- 
poleon, so  lady  lunatics  imagine  they're 
Garbo.  But  the  sanity  test  is  simple. 
Just  ask  them  if  they're  Garbo.  There's 
only  one  woman  in  the  world  who'll 
deny  it — that's  Garbo.  It's  the  J.  Em- 
ersons  and  Gussie  Bergers  you  have 
reason  to  wire  about. 

I  CHUCKED  a  good  job  with  a  man- 
ufacturing company  for  this  hay- 
wire racket,"  says  Johnny  Weissmuller, 
"and  I  wish  I  hadn't."  Says  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  a  Big  Shot  and 
live  on  Easy  Street  after  "Tarzan." 
He  was  given  a  contract  with  a  big 
weekly  salary — when  he  worked — but 
he  didn't  work  for  months  after  "Tar- 
zan" and  his  expenses  doubled.  Johnny 
found  that  when  you  become  a  Big 
Shot  you  have  to  wear  a  monkey  suit 
and  high  hat  and  live  your  part.  He 
had  a  regular  salary  with  the  manu- 
facturing company.  He  advei'tised  their 
bathing  suits  and  wore  them.  M-G-M 
bought  up  that  contract  and  took  away 
his  bathing  suit  and  he  doesn't  know 
what  they  did  with  it.  That's  the  way 
with  these  producers.  They'll  take  the 
shirt  off  your  back,  your  pants  too, 
and  then  they've  got  you. 

E.   D.   M.  B.   writes   from   Vancouver, 
B.  C: 

"When  I  get  magazines  I  read  them 
from  cover  to  cover  without  finding  a 
scrap  about  Mr.  Novarro  ...  If  there 
does  happen  to  be  a  paragraph  it  is 
always  about  how  good  he  is  or  about 
"Ben  Hur."  You  may  not  believe  this, 
Mr.  Howe,  but  it's  true  many  of  us 
don't  remember  the  making  of  "Ben 
Hur,"  so  it  must  have  been  made  a 
long,  long  time  ago." 

The  early  A.  D.'s,  baby.  Off  screen 
Mr.  Novarro  has  a  long  white  beard 
and  is  known  as  Peter  the  Hermit,  a 
familiar  figure  along  Hollywood  Blvd. 

The  "Buy  American"  campaign 
went  beyond  wildest  expectations 
and  indeed  got  out  of  hand.  Peggy 
Joyce  announced  she  would  not 
only  buy  American  but  marry 
American  too,  henceforth.  This 
is  what  you'd  call  boycotting. 

Candidates  For   The  Hall  of  Fame: 
Miss  Elissa  Landi,  nominated  by  Pal 


William  C.  Floyd,  Rock,  Mass. 

Mr.  Nils  Asther,  nominated  by  Pals 
Norene,  Clay,  Lucille,  Birger,  of  Butte, 
Hartford,  New  Orleans  and  Oslo. 

Miss  Edna  Mae  Oliver  and  Mr.  Jim- 
my Gleason  (paired)  by  Pal  Beverly 
Montague  Gavit  of  Wayne,  Penn. 

Miss  Ruth  Chatterton,  nominated  by 
Pal  "J.  A."  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Concord 
(For  the  Gob's  sake!). 

Mr.  Alexander  Kirkland,  nominated 
by  Pal  Warner  Oland,  obscure  Chinese 
rancher  of  Carpinteria,  Cal. 

Miss  Myrna  Loy,  nominated  by  Mae 
West's  little  Pal  You  Just  Guess  Who. 

You  can  tell  by  the  way  they 
dress  just  how  players  rate.  If 
they're  all  dressed  up  they're  look- 
ing for  ivork.  If  they're  in  sweat 
shirts  and  dungarees,  they're  sit- 
ting pretty.  Hollywood's  so  dif- 
ferent. 

The  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  ought  to  make  Estelle 
Taylor  some  sort  of  publicity 
award.  Divorced  all  these  years 
from  Dempsey,  she  still  gets  head- 
lines by  hinting  their  romance  is 
at  an  end. 

THE  news  service  boys  of  Holly- 
wood were  thrown  into  pandemo- 
nium by  a  yell  from  the  Eastern  office 
wanting  to  know  why  they  hadn't  dis- 
patched news  of  Garbo's  engagement. 
London  papers  had  scooped  them. 

Springing  into  their  sleuthing  dis- 
guises, they  uncovered  the  scoop.  It 
seems  a  British  editor,  awaking  from 
a  long  doze,  picked  up  a  six-months- 
old  American  movie  magazine  and 
read  that  Garbo  was  engaged  to  a 
German  merchant  prince  by  name  of 
Gumbel  or  Grumble. 

It  was  just  a  vaporing  of  a  Holly- 
wood chatterer  after  a  free  cocktail 
party.  Nevertheless,  Greta  was  trailed 
to  her  lair,  where  she  stammered  fright- 
enedly  that  she  may  have  met  a  man 
by  that  name  but  was  almost  positive 
she  wasn't  about  to  become  Mrs. 
Gumbel  or  Grumble. 

Yawning  the  Boul' : 

Grauman's  Chinese  theater  suggests 
an  insane  cockatoo  in  the  moulting  per- 
iod. 

Why  can't  I  bring  myself  into  a 
theater  showing  a  prison  picture? 
Afraid  I  can't  get  out?  Or  something 
to    do    with    a    previous    incarnation? 

HELEN  HAYS  tells  me  that  taping 
the  eyes  for  Chinese  parts  causes 
permanent  pouches.  She  didn't  tape 
hers,  the  foxy  son-daughter. 

Riddle:  What  is  the  name  of  the 
mountain  the  moon  came  over?  Ans: 
Kate  Smith  of  course.  Well,  then,  you 
riddle  me  one. 

Hollywood  shops  are  showing  wo- 
men's coats  and  trousers  with  an  extra 
dress  for  hubby's  housework. 

Walls  of  movie  sets  used  to  be  pla- 
ter board;  now  they're  burlap  that's 
been  soaked  in  cement.  Kick  a  hole  in 
that,  you  Barrymores! 

Seventeen  thousand  extras  are  regis- 
tered at  the  Central  Casting  Bureau  in 
Hollywood.    Seven  thousand  speak  for- 
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Our  Boulevardier 
Denies   Everything 

eign  languages,  one  hundred  and  three 
dead  languages.    For  horror  pictures? 

Jean  Harlow's  forthcoming  oratorio 
is  appropriately  titled,  "Bombshell," 
being  based  on  the  lives  of  herself  and 
Clara  Bow. 

Buster  Keaton  cried  when  he  quit 
the  M-G-M  lot  at  end  of  his  contract. 
No  glycerine,  either. 

What  famous  beauty  lives  on  garlic? 
Miss  Peggy  Joyce.  Her  villa  is  on  Cap 
D'Ail — Point  of  Garlic.  Bet  you  wish 
you  knew  French,  too. 

The  favorite  gladiator  of  local  em- 
presses is  not  an  actor  but  a  writer — 
Johnny  Farrow.  We  typing  tarzans 
have  the  touch ! 

How  to  increase  theater  patronage: 
Cut  newsreel  "interpreters"  a  hundred 
per  cent. 

Why  does  Miss  Snooky  act  so  wooky 
of  late?  Punch-goofy  from  playing 
with  Cagney. 

Now  I  have  got  a  headache.  Too 
patriotic,  trying  to  drink  enough  beer 
to  balance  the  old  budget  all  by  my- 
self. 

When  well-paunched  writers  quit 
saying  the  depression  is  over  I'll  believe 
it.  In  the  meantime,  we  of  Hollywood 
want  you  to  know  we're  suffering  with 
you. 

Peggy  Joyce  announces  she  will  not 
marry  for  six  years.  A  moratorium 
to  allow  the  boys  to  save  up. 

A  producer  has  engaged  a  medium  to 
bring  Valentino  back.  Probably  aims 
to  pay  with  checks  on  banks  that  have 
gone  Up  Yonder. 

The  only  way  one  actress  could  take 
her  annual  trip  East  was  by  accom- 
panying a  body.  Hope  I  can  take  one 
around  the  world. 

Noxv  that  ive  have  beer  I  trust 
Mrs.  Charles  Sabin,  the  Wet  cam- 
paigner, ivill  not  feel  impelled  to 
deliver  any  more  orations  from  the 
News  Reels.  If  she  does  I'm  going 
to  turn  and  fling  myself  into  the 
temperance  arms  of  Ella  Boule. 
Just  a  warning,  Mrs.  Sabin.  And 
to  you  too,  Mrs.  Boule. 


Next  Month 

THE  WINNER 

The  name  of  the  winner  in  the 
contest  for  a  pen-name  for  the 
anonymous  author  of  "Hollywood 
Day  by  Day"  will  be  announced  in 
the  August  issue  of  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE.  An  award 
of  $100  will  be  given  to  the  reader 
who  submits  the  name  selected  as 
being  the  best. 

The  contest  closes  June  10,  1933, 
at    midnight. 

The  editors  of  this  magazine  will 
be  the  judges. 

Don't  fail  to  get  the  August  issue 
of  THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGA- 
ZINE, and  see  if  you  approve  our 
choice.  We  have  already  received 
hundreds  of  suggestions.  More  are 
coming  in  every  day.  You  have 
given  us  a  splendid  response,  and 
we  thank  you. 


djftut^tnew  waq  to  wash.  / 


La  France  blues  your  clothes  right  in 
the  wash  water,  while  it  helps  your  soap 
loosen  dirt  faster  and  better! 

Just  dissolve  K  package  La  France  in 
the  wash  water  with  your  regular  laundry 
soap  .  .  .  wash  as  usual  in  tub  or  machine 
.  .  .  but  forget  the  separate  bluing-rinse ! 
La  France  blues  perfectly  as  it  cleans 
...  no  danger  of  over-bluing,  no  spot- 


ting, no  streaking,  even  in  hard  water. 
You've  saved  the  bother  and  labor  of 
putting  clothes  through  a  separate  blu- 
ing rinse.  You've  saved  yourself  tire- 
some washboard  rubbing,  too  —  because 
La  France  has  helped  to  loosen  every  bit 
of  stubborn  grease  and  grime.  And  you 
have  the  loveliest,  freshest,  whitest  wash 
ever!  Wonderful  La  France! 


La  France  .  . .  saves  bother  of  bluing  separately 
. .  .  gets  clothes  cleaner,  whiter 


FREE! 


Test  package  of 
La  France,  enough 
for  family  wash  (1 
large  tub).  Free  sample  Satina  included. 


T.M. — 7-33 


General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  test  package  of 
La  France — enough  for  a  family  wash.  And 
please  include  a  free  sample  of  Satina. 


Name- 


Street- 


City. 


.State- 


LA  FRANCE  is  wonderful  for 
washing  babies'  clothes . . .  con- 
tains no  harmful  alkali  to  irri- 
tate delicate  skins. 

Grocers  everywhere  carry 
La  France  .  .  .  It's  never  more 
than  10  cents  .  .  .  enough  for 
three  tubfuls. 

SATINA,  added  to  boiling 
starch,  makes  ironing  easier — 
keeps  iron  from  sticking.  Satina 
is  never  more  than  6  cents  . . . 
enough  for  4  starchings. 

Visit  the  fascinating  La  France  show  in  the  General  Foods  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  World's  FairT 


(Print  name  and  address — fill  in  completely. 
This  offer  expires  July  1,  1934) 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address 
General  Foods,  Limited,  Cobourg,  Ontario. 
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Let 

Summer 

Help  You 

Get  in  Trim 

for 

Fall  Fashions 


It's    easy   to   re- ' 
duce  in  summer. 
The    sun    helps, 

the  fruits  and  salads  that  taste  best 
in  summer  help,  summer  sports 
make  exercise  easy.  "Reducing  the 
Right  Way"  offers  weight-losing 
advice  that  is  as  pleasant  to  follow 
as  it  is  effective.  Whether  you  want 
to  lose  ten  pounds  or  twenty,  plan 
your  program  of  diet  and  exercise 
by  this  practical  little  book.  Let  it 
help  you  put  your  figure  in  trim 
for  the  new 
fashions  of  fall. 
Send  ten  cents 
and  we  will 
mail  "Reducing 
the  Right  Way" 
at  once.  (Cana- 
d  i  a  n  orders, 
15c.) 

TOWER     BOOKS 

Incorporated 

55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


.EDUCING 
hi  RIGHT 
WAYS 


What  Keeps  Hollywood  on 

the  Go? 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


Thinking  Studio  with  6  gallons  of 
beautiful  photos  under  my  arm,  I  feel 
like  Chief  Judge  Charlie  Hughes 
(Rep)  making  a  president  out  of  Hon. 
Franklin  Del  Roosevelt     (Dem). 

In  kitchen  dept.  of  that  George  F. 
Ogre  palace  where  I  bathe  dishes,  mopp 
&  fry,  there  I  find  my  Cousin  Nogi  do- 
ing nothing  in  a  very  intellectual  way. 

"What  you  got  under  your  strong  el- 
bow?" negotiate  Nogi. 

"All  beautiful  femail  stars  in  Holly- 
wood," I  revoke. 

"Hon.  Fox  &  Selznick  could  never 
kapture  so  many  at  same  time,"  he  ot- 
ter. 

"Fox  &  Selznick,  if  they  was  part- 
ners with  Rupert  Hughes,  never  got 
such  job  as  I  got,"  I  amputate.  "I  are 
here  to  judge  legs." 

"From  photografy?"  he  ask  it. 

"What  you  think  you  judge  legs 
from — raddio?"  I  swarm. 

THEREFORE  I  unlock  that  bundle, 
and  what  you  think  was  first  photo 
I  took  out?  Hon.  Peg  Hopping  Joyce, 
by  golly.  Yes,  was!  There  sat  her, 
fashionably  showing  two  (2)  lims  en- 
wrapped in  celephane  stockings. 

"Let  us  give  her  a  prize!"  holla 
Cousin  Nogi.  "She  got  such  a  perfick 
nose." 

"Lady  what  gets  prize  in  this  compu- 
tation has  got  to  have  a  pair.  Who 
ever  heard  of  Hon.  Peg  Hopping  Joyce 
with  2  noses?" 

"If  you  count  the  noses  of  her  hus- 
bands," ollicute  Nogi,  "she  would  have 
6   or   13." 

"Nogi,  you  are  talking  garbage,"  I 
revamp.  Next  photography  I  took 
from  pile  say  with  label,  "Raddio  Pich- 
ers'  New  Dishcovery."  I  look.  Yes, 
indeedy.  It  were  girl  name  of  Weera 
Engels,  so  tired  she  must  lay  on  a  gold 
mattress  while  the  wind  blowed  the 
wrong  way  from  her  face. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  hansom  pair 
of  eyes?"  require  Cousin  Nogi  with  art 
on  his  chin. 

"Shux!"  I  rummage.  "If  you  look 
at  a  photo  like  this  &  see  nothing  but 
eyes  what  would  that  lady  think?  You 
are  about  as  useful  as  City  Bank.  Sub- 
ject of  this  competition  are  Legs.  Legs, 
I  say  it.     Legs,  just  Legs." 

"I  got  a  wood  leg  in  my  trunk,"  say 
Cousin  Nogi.  "My  Uncle  Nichi  give 
it  to  me  when  dying." 

"Did  he  threw  it  at  you?"  I  strad- 
dle. Before  Cousin  Nogi  could  open 
his  teeth  to  talk  back  I  fetch  forth  187 
more  photos  and  shuffle  them  con- 
temptibly. 

"All  those  actoresses  is  in  bath- 
suits,"  I  say  on.  "They  would  not 
count  as  Legs." 

"Not  so?"  belabor  Nogi.  "What  are 
those  they  are  standing  on,  then?" 

"Sunburn,"  I  narrate.  "If  I  was 
here  to  give  Prize  for  sunburn  I  should 
choose  Hon.  Loop  Velez." 

"Are  she  such  a  sunburn?"  peruse 
Cousin  Nogi. 

"Plus  more  than  that,"  I  develop. 
"She  are  a  Mexican  Sun  Stroke.  Even 
the  iced  actors  what  act  benext  to  her 
in  How  Chew  Plays  get  so  sunstruck 
they  fall  dead  or  something." 

"Hay!"  holla  Nogi.  "I  thought  we 
was  speaking  about  Legs." 


WE  was,"  I  nudge.  "0  see  what 
I  find  in  this  box,  tied  up  in  a 
special  rapper!  Hon  Ma-lean  D'ee- 
trick,  by  goshes!" 

"No!" 

"Yes!" 

"How  you  think  she  got  mixed  up  in 
Leg  Prize  combat?"  ask  up  Cousin 
Nogi. 

"Pussibly  her  Hon.  Press  Agt.  were 
away.  My  goody!  Here  she  are  inside 
her  tight  hose." 

"Umpossible!  Umpossible!"  skiff 
Nogi.  "Never  even  in  Hollywood  did 
I  see  a  lady  thin  so  she  could  get  inside 
a  hose."  But  Nogi  gaz  at  picture  just 
same.     "Sum   legs,"  he  annoint. 

"How  many?"  I  ask  to  know. 

"2"  he  dictate. 

"If  you  said  3  I  should  gave  her 
Prize,"  I  collapse,  while  turning 
photos.  "No  2  legs  in  all  world  are 
worth  all  that  literachewer  what  have 
been  wrote  about  Hon  Ma-lean.  But 
see!  But  look!  Here  are  Hon.  Kath- 
rin  Hepburn  in  a  pair  of  Greek  sox." 

"They  are  all  Greek  to  me,"  reproach 
Nogi.  "Those  sox  resemble  2  plush 
knee-padds.  I  sippose  she  are  dish- 
guised  to  look  like  a  Greek  warrior." 

"Yes,  is,"  I  say.  "If  a  Greek  war- 
lady  should  came  at  me  looking  so  pret- 
ty like  that  I  should  get  too  weak  for 
battle." 

Now  it  were  Nogi  turn  to  pick  up  a 
photo. 

"O  heaven  &  baloons!"  he  howel. 
"Who  are  that  sweet  lady  setting  in 
such  a  way  that  her  skirt  do  not  seem 
to  get  in  her  way?" 

"That  are  Helen  Mack,"  I  describ. 

"Yes,  she  are,"  he  manufacture.  "So 
many  fare  actoresses  get  shot  in  the 
leg  like  that.  What  name  they  got 
for  such  photo  in  Hollywood?" 

"They  call  it  a  clothes-up,"  I  report, 
while  shuffling  some  more. 


DICKIE 
the   set- 


MOORE: 
-and    all    I 
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MR.  EDITOR,  it  are  harder  to  give 
prizes  than,  to  receive  one.  I 
know  because  I  study  that  question  and 
got  filled  with  sorra.  After  2  hrs  45 
min.  looking  at  them  photos  I  feel  like 
a  angly-worm  in  fights  with  a  senta- 
pede.  It  are  unpossible  to  winn  with 
so  many  legs  against  you.  Nogi  give 
up  and  go  home  enjoying  head-pain.  I 
sat  there,  getting  a  mania.  I  could 
just  hear  legs  walking  all  over  my  im- 
agination. I  feel  I  could  not  never  look 
a  leg  in  the  face  again. 

Then  what  do?  Aha,  so!  I  got  a  un- 
spiration! ! 

I  say  myself,  "I  shall  go  to  promin- 
ent &  famus  actors,  who  should  know, 
should  not?  After  years  of  kicking  in 
Hollywood,  what  knowledge  they  must 
get." 

Therefore  I  hassen  to  Studio  where 
was  Hon.  Robt.  Mungummery.  "Sorry 
not  to  tell,"  he  yon.  "When  loving  the 
camera  I  look  merely  into  my  vicktim's 
eyes." 

Then  I  think  of  Hon.  Burster  Keaten. 

I  enrush  to  his  Lott,  but  could  not 
talk,  thank  you,  because  Hon.  Burster 
were  bathing  in  a  barril  of  sudds,  Act 

II  for  his  new  scream-play  "Beerio." 

I  seek  Hon.  Jno.  Barrymoor  who  say 
the  only  legs  he  can  remember  were 
on  his  grand  mother's  pianna.  Hon. 
Garry  Cooper  say,  "I  sippose  there  are 
several  pares  running  around  Holly- 
wood. If  you  have  lost  any,  why  not 
ask  Capt.  Robt.  McMahon,  the  Filo 
Vance  of  Moviedum?" 

WELL,  Mr.  Editor,  that  were  pretty 
discouraged,  trying  to  find  some 
famus  person  to  make  up  my  mind  for 
me.  Then  I  think  what!  Hon.  Johnnie 
Weismuller,  the  Ape  Man  of  Tar  Zan! 
Do  he  not  reskew  maidens  while  swim- 
ming without  something  on?  Are  he 
not  axperienced  in  the  kind  of  Venus 
you  find  in  jungles? 

Approaching  up  to  the  sort  of  bar 
b.  q.  cage  where  Hon.  Johnnie  survive 
in  his  Studio  my  ears  got  hit  by  sound 
of  a  tense  rore,  growell  &  screech. 

"My  graceless!"  I  say  so  to  a  An- 
nimile  Man  what  stood  outside  with 
iron  spear  in  one  (1)  hand  and  shoot- 
gun  in  other.  "What  are  that  sound  of 
noise?  Are  it  a  f email  star  breaking 
her  contract?" 

"Wuss  than  those,"  say  he.  "Wuss 
than  those.  It  are  Hon.  Johnnie  re- 
hussing  a  Big  Scene.  With  his  bear 
hands  he  are  choking  Violet,  a  wild 
lion-ess.    Come  closer  and  get  amused." 

I  GO  to  fence,  and  there,  surenuff, 
were  Hon.  Johnnie  in  a  sort  of 
kitchenette  jungle,  sourounded  with 
every  kind  of  teeth  &  hair  you  ever  see 
in  a  managery.  Lions  (2  sexes),  zee- 
boos,  gourillias,  and  bambooms.  "O  Tar 
Zan,  Tar  Zan!  Safe  meh,  safe  meh!" 
yellup  a  jungle  lady  with  nothing  to 
protect  her  but  her  pummonent  wave. 
"I  shall,  dollin!"  he  holla,  and  with 
that  he  seezed  a  crocodil  by  his  tail  & 
hit  Violet,  the  wildy  lion-ess,  with  that 
saw-edged  lizard.  Then  what  Hon. 
Violet  done?  She  exclam,  "Wow-boo! 
Wow-boo!"  108  times  and  hop  at  Hon. 
Johnnie  with  such  crudeness  that  she 
knock  12  iron  sticks  from  that  cage. 
(Please  turn  to  page  98) 


Two  MONTHS  AGO 
her  skin  was  dull  and 
blotchy— Men  never  looked 
at  her  —  Today  her  lovely 
skin  brings  her  admirers 
and  romance. 


Have  the  Clear,  Lovely  Skin 
Men  Can't  Resist! 

Read  How  a  Remarkable  Pasteurized  Yeast  Ends  Ugly  Spots 
and  Blemishes  and  Keeps  the  Skin  Youthful  and  Alluring 


A  CLEAR,  lovely  skin,  a  fresh,  radiant 
complexion,  eyes  that  sparkle  —  have 
you  these  charms  that  win  men's  hearts? 
If  not,  try  eating  this  new  type,  scientifically 
pasteurized  yeast  that  is  bringing  beauty 
and  vivacity  to  thousands  of  women. 

Skin  and  complexion  troubles,  says  medi- 
cal science,  are  nearly  always  caused  by  con- 
stipation or  a  run  down  nervous  condition. 
To  combat  these  causes  of  bad  skin  you 
need  to  enrich  your  diet  with  certain  nutri- 
tive elements.  In  many  of  our  most  common 
foods  these  elements  are  entirely  lacking. 
Few  people  get  enough  of  them  for  maxi- 
mum health. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  contain  concentrated 
stores  of  these  corrective  substances.  These 
tablets  are  pure  yeast  and  pure  yeast  is  the 
richest  known  food  source  of  the  vitamins 
B  and  G. 

These  precious  elements  strengthen  the 
digestive  and  intestinal  organs.  They  fortify 
your  weakened  nervous  system.  Thus  they 
aid  in  building  the  health  and  vivacity  that 
make  you  irresistible 
to  others. 

These  results  you  "°t»slpfl^ 

V0\ 


Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  Stay 
Fresh  for 
Months 


get  with  a  food,  not  a  drug.  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  are  nothing  but  pure  yeast  pressed 
into  convenient,  easy-to-take  form.  A  scien- 
tific toasting  process  gives  this  yeast  a  deli- 
cious, nut-like  flavor.  It  cannot  cause  gas  or 
discomfort  and  it  is  always  uniform. 

This  yeast  is  used  by  various  laboratories 
of  the  United  States  government  and  by 
many  leading  American  universities  in  their 
vitamin  research. 

Look  and  Feel  Years  Younger 

Any  druggist  will  supply  you  with  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets.  The  10-day  bottle  costs  only  50c. 
Get  one  today.  Then  watch  the  improvement 
in  the  way  you  feel  and  look.  See  how  your 
friends  note  the  change  in  your  appearance. 

• 
Thankful  for  clear  skin  again:  "I  certainly  am 
pleased  at  the  results  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  have  given 
me.  Before  I  started  taking  them  my  face  looked 
terrible.  Now  it  is  beautifully  clear.  I  can't  thank  you 
enough  for  the  relief  your  yeast  has  afforded  me." 

t  OAKWOOD,  wis. 

Not  a  blemish  now:  "My  face  was  so  covered  with 
pimples  and  rashes  that  I  was  ashamed  to  walk  down 
the  street.  I  have  noiv  been  taking  Yeast  Foam  Tablets 
for  three  months.  They  have  done  wonders  for  me. 
There  is  not  a  blemish  on  my  face. "  Cleveland,  ohio 


FREE:  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.,  TG7 

1750  North  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  free  sample  and  descriptive  circular. 


Name. 


Address. 
City 


_State_ 
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TO  COARSE 
'FACE  POWDERS ! 


YOU'LL  never 
go  back  to 
coarse  powders  after  using  the  new 
Betty  Lou  Face  Powder.  It  has  been  sift» 
ed  through  fine  mesh  silk  . .  not  once  . . 
hut  three  times.  Betty  Lou  adheres  to 
your  skin  longer,  will  not  clog  delicate 
pores,  and  gives  your  face  «^^A 
that much=desired youthful  IC3'' 
complexion.  IN  CANADA_,S. 


By  the  makers  of  the  famous 

JiettM  Xbu_ 

powder  puffs 
10,000,000  sold  annually 


Sold      Exclusively      a  I 


F. W. WOOLWORTH  CO s~.io.noiu 


SENSIBLE 
w  SMART 

It's  smart  to  be  in  the  heart  of  things  in 
New  York  ...  at  The  LINCOLN.  50 
theatres  and  cinema  palaces,  5  minutes 
.  .  .  1,400  sunlit  rooms,  each  with  radio, 
servidor  and  bath-with-shower  .  .  .  ex- 
cellent service  .  .  .  cordial  surroundings 
.  .  .  economically  pleasant! 

Delicious  food  at  sensible  prices  in 
the  NEW  Dining  Room,  Restaurant  and 
Cafeteria. 

$3  Single         •         $4  Double 


HOTEL  LINCOLN 

44th  to  45th  Street  -  8th  Avenue 
New  York 

'•A       RELIANCE      HOTEL'' 


What  Keeps  Hollywood 
on  the  Go? 


{Continued  from  page  97) 


"Ouches!"  all  holla.  "Look  in!" 
somebody  report.  "Look  out!"  nother 
personality  describe,  while  Hon.  Violet 
were  everywheres,  clawing  holes  in  na- 
ture and  roring  with  loud  bellus.  I 
never  see  a  lion  go  so  many  places  to 
once.  With  tail  up  she  club  down  16 
cameras.  With  her  mouth  she  8  up  a 
tree.  With  her  clawers  she  bounced 
down  2  fences.  Then  you  know  what 
she  began  comin  at? 

Me!!!! 

MR.  EDITOR,  if  you  ever  see  a  sy- 
clone  beat  a  bucket  of  lightning 
all  the  way  from  here  to  Kas.  City,  Mo., 
you  got  some  I.  D.  about  the  way  I 
started  from  there.  It  were  2%  miles 
from  Tar  Zan  Lot  to  Geo.  F.  Orge  pal- 
ace, and  all  way  there  I  could  feel 
that  lady  lion  brushing  my  shoes  with 
his  moustache.  2ce  he  bit  off  parts  of 
my  reer  fender,  yet  I  keep  going  so 
fastly  that  I  make  Sir  Malcolm  Camel 
look  like  he  was  backing  up. 

Then  there  I  was  to  backdoor  of  Hon. 
Ogre  home.  I  lep  fence  like  a  ball  out 
of  Helen  Wills'  rakket,  while  breath 
of  that  lion-ess  blowed  off  my  collar- 
button.  Then  jumps!  That  from  me. 
Another  jumps!  That  from  Violet.  I 
reach  kitchen.  Her  too.  But  with  im- 
midiate  swiftness  I  bunged  door  shut, 
so  there  she  were,  falling  down  a  gas 
stove    while    she    were    making    large 


speeches     like     Hon.     Hooey     Long. 

Yes,  sir,  I  lock  door  pretty  darnly 
tight,  then  walk  with  calm  nervusness 
down  hallway,  where  was  Hon  Ogre, 
puffing  out  his  ears  from   siprise. 

"O  Hon  Boss,"  I  dictate,  "I  has  found 
it!" 

"By  the  noise  I  say  you  found  sev- 
eral," corrode  him.  "And  what  you 
found,  if  anything?" 

"Best  femail  legs  in  Hollywood,"  I 
erupt.  "They  chas  me  2%  miles,  and 
with  2  inches  more  they  would  of 
catched   me." 

"Cungratulate!"  he  holla.  "In  20 
yrs  experience  I  never  knew  a  Actor- 
ess  to  chas  a  manager  that  fast.  &  to 
who  do  them  divine  Legs  belong  to?" 

"A  lion-ess,  name  of  Violet,"  I  nar- 

"Hay?"  He  jilt.  "That  are  breach 
of  contrack.  I  only  ask  for  one  pair 
of  Legs.     A  lion-ess  got  4." 

"Perhapsly,"  I  smoke.  "But  I 
thought  maybe  you  would  like  the  Xtra 
pair  as  spare  parts." 

Because  he  could  not  think  some 
smart  reply  for  that,  Hon.  Ogre  sim- 
puly  tossed  me  back  to  kitchen.  So  me 
and  Violet  laid  down  behind  gas  stove, 
cumpletely  exausted. 

Hoping  you  are  the  same, 

Yours  truly, 

Hashimtjra  Togo. 


How  Much  Money? 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


nothing  but  play  golf  ever  since — but 
that  makes  no  difference.  An  agent's 
percentage — almost  invariably  ten  per 
cent. — endures  for  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract and  sometimes  a  good  deal  long- 
er. Our  star  now  has  $6,923  to  show 
for  his  week's  toil. 

Uncle  Sam,  sternest  of  creditors,  is 
next  in  line.  He  nicks  our  star  for 
approximately  forty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  $6,923,  and  leaves  him  staring  a  bit 
ruefully  at  the  $3,601  remaining  in  his 
possession. 

As  long  as  we've  started  keeping 
books  "by  the  week,"  let's  continue  on 
that  basis,  dividing  monthly  expenses 
by  four  and  annual  outlays,  such  as  in- 
surance and  taxes,  by  fifty-two.  The 
line  forms  to  the  right,  and  our  star 
pays  until  it  hurts — knowing,  as  he 
does  so,  that  a  tidy  portion  of  his  lucre 
is  going  to  the  Hollywood  swindle  and 
that  many  of  his  bills  are  padded  out 
of  all  proportion.  Let's  check  off  the 
items. 

First,  there's  the  hired  help 

Attorney  (paid  an  annual  re- 
tainer  fee)     $  65.00 

Publicity    Counsel     (who    has 
other    clients,    of    course 65.00 

Secretary     (Real    intelligence 
is  needed  here) 75.00 

Chauffeur     (Many    stars    em- 
ploy two  of  them) 50.00 

Cook    (We    stars    call    him    a 
chef   and   pay   accordingly) 60.00 

Housekeeper  (We  list  her  and 
get  along  without  a  butler)  ....     50.00 


Mrs.    Star's    personal    maid..      40.00 

Personal  valet  (a  studio  ne- 
cessity)         40.00 

Second  Maid    .'. 30.00 

Gardener  (He  probably  has 
two,  but  we'll  trim  a  bit)    ....      35.00 

Trainer  (Our  star  loses  his 
contract  if  he  gets  paunchy)  . .      40.00 

Bodyguard  (Dietrich  employs 
two,  others  even  more) 40.00 

Governess  for  Junior 50.00 


Total     $640.00 

WE'VE  been  very  conservative,  but 
our  star  has  only  $2,961 — and  he 
isn't  through  paying,  not  by  any  means. 
He's  just  hitting  his  stride.    Look! 

House  Rent  (he  has  com- 
paratively simple  taste,  too)..$  240.00 

Beach  House  Rental  (four 
months'  rental  spread  over  a 
period  of  fifty-two  weeks)  ....        62.50 

Groceries  (remember  that 
retinue    of   servants.) 150.00 

Clothing  (there's  Mrs.  Star 
and  Junior  to  buy  for) 240.00 

Alimony  (and  if  Johnny  gets 
off  this  easy,  he's  lucky) 200.00 

Fan  Mail  Expense  (sta- 
tionery, stamps,  photos  and 
steno)    225.00 

Clipping  Bureau  Service 
(one  must  check  his  publicity)        15.00 

Publicity  Lunches  (an  inter- 
viewer never  pays  his  own 
check)     5.00 
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Personal  Photographs  (art 
photography  comes   high) ....    $     25.00 

Advertising  in  trade  jour- 
nals          30.00 

Automobile  Expense  (depre- 
ciation, upkeep,  insurance  and 
so  forth  on  two  first-class 
cars)     75.00 

Dentist    15.00 

Doctor  30.00 

Pocket  Money  (for  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Star)    150.00 

Entertainment  (and  our  star 
doesn't  go  in  for  big  parties)  .  .        50.00 

Total $1,532.50 

HE  looks  at  the  $1,428.50  which  is 
still  on  hand,  recalls  that  host  of 
annoying  little  expenses,  like  barber 
shop  and  beauty  parlor  bills,  ice  cream 
cones,  toothpaste,  make-up,  radio  tubes, 
chewing  gum,  cigars,  golf  balls,  etc. — 
and  gives  orders  to  balance  the  bud- 
get, darn  it ! 

But  wait!  '  How  about  that  $500,000 
life  insurance  policy,  taken  out  when 
you're  thirty,  Mr.  Star?  True,  it's  an 
investment,  but  you  can't  collect  on  it 
now  and  the  premiums  amount  to 
$295  a  week.  And  that  $25,000  policy 
on  the  missus  will  cost  you  another 
ten  dollars. 

And  listen,  old  timer,  if  you  will  own 
personal  property — furs,  jewels,  paint- 
ings, furniture,  automobiles,  etc. — as- 
sessed at  $100,000,  you  must  pay  the 
county  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $79  a  week. 
And  how  about  your  club  dues,  and — 
oh,  gosh! — that  bill  your  bootlegger's 
been  trying  to  collect?  The  Com- 
munity Chest  expects  a  heavy  contri- 
bution from  you,  and  you  can't  be  nig- 
gardly— not  in  your  position!  And 
Motion  Picture  Relief  fund  demands 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  your  salary. 
And  you  can't  forget  all  those  distant 
relatives  you've  been  supporting — 
people  would  talk  if  you  did. 

With  a  sigh,  Johnny  deducts  $100 
for  the  Community  Chest,  $38.46  for 
the  Relief  Fund,  $200  for  the  relatives 
and  needy  friends  and  sets  aside 
another  $50  for  the  various  emergency 
charities  which  will  ask  his  support 
during  the  week. 

The  princely  sum  with  which  he 
started  is  now  whittled  down  to  about 
$500 — and  you  and  you  and  you  are 
calling  him  a  "sap,"  an  extravagant 
fool. 

Perhaps  he  is,  but  he  is  also  the  vic- 
tim of  systematic  looting. 

FOR  instance,  some  merchants  may 
deliberately  mark  up  their  prices 
when  an  "in-the-money"  star  enters 
their  doors. 

One  woman  star — who  pays  dearly  for 
her  "best-dressed  women"  title — told  me 
of  her  recent  experience  in  buying  a 
scarf.  The  shop  was  crowded.  While 
she  waited  for  service,  she  inspected  a 
number  of  openly  displayed  scarfs.  The 
one  she  wanted  carried  a  six-dollar 
price  tag.  Finally,  a  clerk  waited  on 
her,  and,  when  asked  to  show  that  par- 
ticular scarf,  deftly  hid  the  tag  and 
informed  her  that  it  was  priced  at  nine 
dollars ! 

Dick   Arlen   tells   of  his   experiences 

with  a  grocer.     His  monthly  bills  had 

been    averaging    $260 — and    Dick    and 

Joby  live  very  simply.     Convinced  that 

(Please  turn  to  page  100) 


"I  almost  ruined. 
Mary's  Disposition 
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VOU  may  know  from  your  own  experiences  the  problems  that 
-*-  faced  a  young  mother  who  recently  wrote  to  Tower  Magazines 
Home  Service  Department. 

"Mary  is  my  first  baby,"  she  explained,  "and  of  course  I  was 
awfully  fussy  about  her  diet,  struggling  each  day  to  make  her 
drink  a  quart  of  milk.  There  were  disagreeable  scenes.  Mary 
grew  rebellious  as  soon  as  I  put  her  in  her  high  chair  ...  it  was 
affecting  her  attitude  towards  other  food.  She  wouldn't  eat 
correctly  and  it  was  ruining  her  disposition." 

At  last,  however,  Mary's  mother  found  an  easy  way  of  dressing 
up  her  milk,  adding  valuable  food  nutrients  and  making  it  an 
exciting  drink  .  .  .  and  mealtimes  became  festive  occasions. 

We'd  like  to  know  how  your  children  like  their  milk  .  .  .  either 
plain  or  with  a  flavor  added.  A  pamphlet  is  being  prepared  on 
Child  Feeding  and  it  will  be  a  tremendous  help  to  have  first- 
hand information  from  you. 

We're  going  to  use  20  articles  of  200  words  each  from  mothers, 
telling  how  their  children  drink  milk,  how  much  they  drink,  if 
they  take  it  any  differently  now  than  they  used  to,  if  there  is  any 
noticeable  difference  in  their  health  or  disposition. 

you  send 


Return  this  page,  with  the  coupon  filled  in,  when 
us  your  article. 


■WE  WILL  PAY  $1.00  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE  ACCEPTED— 


Name 

Address 

Number  of  Children  and  Ages 

ARTICLES  MUST  BE  IN  THE  MAILS  BY  AUGUST   10TH.      SEND  TO  TOWER 
MAGAZINES  FOOD  EDITOR,  55  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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SWIM-PROOF 

H/VEN  the  wild  waves  can't  make 
this  mascara  run  or  smear.  For  the  new 
Liquid  Winx  is  completely  waterproof. 

With  it  you  can  bring  out  all  the  sparkle, 
all  the  beauty  of  your  eyes.  Give  them  a 
frame  of  dark,  luxurious  lashes  —  instantly. 

Liquid  Winx  is  easy  to  apply.  It  doesn't 
smart  the  eyes.  It  keeps  the  lashes  soft.  And 
its  effect  is  so  natural  that  even  in  a  close-up 
it  doesn't  look  like  make-up. 

For  sale  at  all  toilet  goods  counters. 

winx 


SUNBURN 

RELIEVED   INSTANTLY 
—or  no  cost! 


No  need  to  suffer  from 
painful  sunburn  this 
summer.  Spread  Nox- 
zema  on  promptly. 
Cooling  and  soothing, 
it  ends  pain  instantly! 


Used  at  First  Aid  Hospitals  at 
Biggest  American  Beaches 

— Noxzema  ends  Pain — doesn  7  stain 

WHAT'S  best  for  a  severe  case  of  Sunburn?  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  nurses  and  doctors 
at  Beach  Hospitals  where  thousands  are  treated  for 
Sunburn.  They  use  Noxzema  almost  exclusively — 
have  used  itforyears— at  Atlantic  City,  Coney  Island, 
Miami,  etc. !  They  use  it  because  it  brings  instant, 
comforting  relief  horn  torturing  Sunburn — helps  na- 
ture heal  the  burned  skin  tissue  quickly — prevents 
blistering. 

Get  a  jar  of  Noxzema  now!  Greaseless — it  can  be 
applied  under  street  clothes  as  well  as  at  night — ■ 
won't  stain !  On  sale  at  all  drug  stores,  department 
stores  and  "5c  and  10c  stores". 

NOXZEMA 

10,000,000  JARS  USED  LAST  YEAR 


How  Much  Money? 


(Continued  from  page  99) 


he  was  being  overcharged,  Arlen  in- 
structed his  secretary  to  buy  anony- 
mously. During  the  following  month, 
the  bill  dropped  to  $73. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases,  but 
everyday  examples  of  a  wide-spread 
practice  which  robs  Hollywood's  stars 
of  untold  thousands  every  month. 

I  talked  to  Rex  Cole,  president  of  the 
Equitable  Investment  Corporation,  and 
manager  of  the  financial  affairs  of  at 
least  a  score  of  famous  stars. 

"My  clients,"  he  said,  "report  one 
padded  bill  after  another.  To  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  stars  are  often  charged 
double  the  price  paid  by  non-proles- 
sional  customers. 

"Not  only  unscrupulous  merchants, 
but  a  number  of  dentists,  doctors  and 
other  professional  men  make  a  practice 
of  overcharging  high-salaried  players. 
For  example,  a  certain  client  of  mine 
who  is  a  well-known  actress,  recently 
underwent  an  operation.  She  did  not 
bargain  in  advance  with  the  surgeon, 
for  she  knew  that  the  customary 
charge  for  that  particular  operation  is 
$500. 

"She  received  a  bill  for  $5,000!  When 
she  brought  it  to  me  I  called  on  the 
doctor  and  filed  an  indignant  protest. 
He  shrugged,  said,  'She  can  afford  to 
pay,'  and  threatened  to  sue.  Ulti- 
mately, my  client  settled  for  $3,500. 

"A  great  many  dishonest  servants 
have  helped  merchants  rob  their  em- 
ployers in  return  for  a  commission  on 
the  star's  purchases.  A  few  merchants 
have  also  racketeered  by  sending  un- 
ordered merchandise  to  the  star's  home, 
obtaining  the  signature  of  an  unsus- 
pecting sei'vant  and  then  submitting  a 
bill." 

REX  COLE  knows  whereof  he  speaks 
■  — and,  for  that  matter,  didn't  /, 
just  a  few  weeks  ago,  hear  a  dentist 
tell  about  charging  one  of  our  most 
noted  screen  lovers  $1,000  for  a  simple 
extraction?  I  did.  Moreover,  I  know 
that  that  same  dentist  charges  his  av- 
erage patient  exactly  ten  dollars  for  an 
identical  extraction. 

He  explained  the  $990  by  stating 
that  the  star  is  a  heavy  drinker,  that 
he  insisted  on  taking  gas,  and  that,  had 
he  died  of  heart  failure  while  in  the 
chair,  the  resultant  newspaper  furore 
would  have  ruined  any  dentist's  prac- 
tice. 

And  didn't  the  ultra-conservative 
Conrad  Nagel  amaze  me  with  the 
nerve-racking  experience  of  one  of  his 
best  friends,  a  certain  noted  director? 
It  seems  that  the  director  authorized 
his  housekeeper,  in  whom  he  had  every 
confidence,  to  act  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  family.  She  promptly  abused 
the  trust  by  buying  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  merchandise  on  her  em- 
ployer's accounts.  Presumably,  she  re- 
sold the  goods— at  least,  the  director 
was  never  aware  of  their  purchase. 
She  also  destroyed  the  merchants' 
statements. 

The  director  was  a  man  who  prided 
himself  on  being  "good  pay."  Yet  he 
became  known  as  a  "dead  beat."  One 
night,  at  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
meeting,  he  was  openly  hissed.  He  was 
bewildered  and  hurt.  Finally  a  friend 
explained  the  merchants'  attitude — and 
the  whole  affair  was  revealed. 

Perhaps  you  begin  to  realize  why 
our  star  can't  save  money.  Even  when 
he      insures      his      personal      property 


against  fire  and  theft,  he  must  pay  ex- 
actly double  the  premium  charged  you 
and  me.  We  pay  one  and  one-quarter 
per  cent.;  an  actor  must  pay  two  and 
one-half  per  cent. 

Many  insurance  companies  now  re- 
fuse to  issue  public  liability  policies 
to  our  star,  who  must,  therefore,  drive 
his  Rolls  at  his  own  risk.  The  refusal 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  star,  be- 
cause of  his  fame  and  much-publicized 
income,  is  sued  for  damages  every  time 
he  brushes  someone's  fender. 

And  not  only  is  he  sued  for  much 
more  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  an 
average  citizen,  but  the  jury,  being  en- 
vious of  his  salary,  awards  the  plaintiff 
plenty,  whether  he  has  actually  been 
damaged  or  not. 

Lawsuits  are  the  bane  of  a  star's 
existence.  It's  a  rare  day  which  does 
not  witness  a  new  assault,  via  the 
courts,  on  some  film  notable's  purse. 
Stars  have  found  it  cheaper  to  em- 
ploy an  attorney  by  the  year  than  by 
the  case.  Frequently  the  suits  brought 
against  stars  have  no  foundation  in 
fact.  Therefore,  the  lawyer  who 
urges  the  plaintiff  on  shrewdly  hopes 
that  the  case  will  be  settled  out  of 
court.  And  records  prove  that  his 
hopes  materialize  about  seven  times  out 
of  ten.  The  star  knows  that  it  costs 
much  money  and  even  more  inconven- 
ience to  fight  even  the  most  unjust  dam- 
age suit.  Furthermore,  he  dreads  ad- 
verse publicity. 

IN  that  dread  lies  the  blackmailer's 
strangle-hold  on  Hollywood.  Black- 
mail has  swept  the  movie  colony  like  a 
plague.  So  prevalent  has  it  become  that 
the  district  attorney,  Buron  Fitts,  re- 
cently established  a  special  depart- 
ment to  fight  the  menace.  Already  his 
officers  have  investigated  250  cases  in- 
volving stars,  directors  and  producers, 
yet  .  .  . 

"Not    more    than    one-tenth    of    the 


Phnto  by  Wide  IVorM 

Ginger  Rogers  was  the  first  girl  to  step  out 
publicly  with  Lew  Ayres  after  his  divorce. 
Whereupon  both  had  to  deny  to  a  crowd 
of  chatter-writers  that  they  were  anything 
but  fust  pals.  And,  for  once,  Hollywood  be- 
lieved. Ginger's  the  sort  of  regular  scout  a 
fellow'd  take  out  just  for  fun,  yet  now  the 
gossips   are   linking    her   and    Howard    Hughes. 
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YOU'LL  feel  as 
though  you've  been  talking 
with  the  stars  themselves 
when  you  read  this  Holly- 
wood cook  book.  Doug 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  tells  you  how 
he  likes  his  brown  bread. 
Kay  Johnson  demonstrates 
the  making  of  her  favorite 
chocolate  pie.  The  Glea- 
sons  tell  you  there's  no  dish 
more  delicious  than  their 
own  home-made  brand  of 
hash.  There  are  new  dishes 
for  breakfast,  lunch  and 
dinner — every  one  the  fa- 
vorite of  a  famous  star. 
Besides  the  recipes  there 
are  interesting  snapshots  of 
the  stars  at  home. 

(Canadian   Orders  15c) 


FAVORITE  RECIPES 
of  the  MOVIE  STARS 

Tower  Books,  Incorporated 
55  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


How  Much 
Money? 

blackmail  cases  in  Hollywood  are  re- 
ported to  my  office,"  the  district  attor- 
ney declares.  "Picture  people,  espe- 
cially those  with  big  names  and  big- 
salaries,  live  in  mortal  fear  of  the 
blackmailer,  but  when  they  are  vic- 
timized they  usually  'pay  off'  rather 
than  take  a   chance  on  the  publicity." 

Mr.  Fitts  further  states  that  many 
of  Hollywood  blackmailers  are  ama- 
teurs, recruited  from  the  ranks  of  dis- 
charged servants,  disgruntled  poor  re- 
lations and  the  "women  scorned." 

Few  stars  have  had  sufficient  cour- 
age to  bring  blackmailers  into  open 
court.  Wally  Beery  did  when  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  father  of  an  extra 
girl's  illegitimate  child.  He  not  only 
declined  to  pay  hush  money — he  faced 
the  publicity  barrage  and  proved  her 
claims  false.  Yet  it  cost  him  a  small 
fortune  to  fight  the  case.  The  most 
dastardly  charge  can  be  woven  entire- 
ly of  lies,  and  yet  receive  front-page 
space  in  every  newspaper.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  star  trembles — and 
pays. 

Perhaps,  when  you  noted  a  body- 
guard on  the  star's  payroll,  you  mut- 
tered scornfully,  "The  big  ninny — he 
must  be  afraid  of  the  dark." 

He  is — for  during  the  past  two  years 
almost  every  high-salaried  star  in 
Filmtown  has  received  "blackhand"  let- 
ters, demanding  money  and  threatening 
everything  from  kidnaping  to  murder 
in  the  event  of  a  refusal.  Gary  Cooper, 
Marlene  Dietrich,  Mary  Pickford,  Joan 
Crawford,  Anne  Harding,  Bebe  Daniels, 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Harold  Lloyd- — 
they've  all  been  blessed  with  such 
friendly  little  epistles.  And  how  many 
others  have  received  them,  and  paid  in 
fearful  silence,  Allah  alone  knows! 

BEFORE  leaving  the  subject  of  ex- 
tortion and  blackmail,  I  again 
quote  Rex  Cole : 

"At  least  a  dozen  times  in  the  past 
two  years,  I've  been  forced  to  meet 
blackmail  attempts  directed  against  my 
clients.  One  of  the  most  common  rack- 
ets is  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  most 
recent  attempt. 

"A  man  I  know  slightly — he's  been 
hanging  about  the  fringe  of  Hollywood 
society  for  years — came  into  my  office 
and  'warned'  me  that  a  'friend  of  his' 
had  started  a  new  publication,  that  this 
'publisher'  had  unearthed  a  partic- 
ularly nasty  story  about  a  certain  cli- 
ent of  mine,  and  that  it  was  in  type, 
ready   for   printing. 

"  'The  publisher  is  a  mighty  good  pal 
of  mine,'  he  urged.  'I  think  I  can  per- 
suade him  to  kill  the  story,  but,  of 
course,  he  wants  to  recoup  the  money 
he  has  spent  in  getting  it  ready  to 
print.  I  think  he'd  listen  to  reason 
for— say— $3,000!' 

"I  told  him  that  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  refer  the  matter  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney.    He  didn't  stop  to  argue. 

"Another  petty-larceny  form  of  the 
same  blackmail  scheme  has  been  used 
for  years  by  racketeering  publishers 
who  spring  up  from  time  to  time.  They 
sell  high-priced  advertising  space  to 
the  stars  by  threatening  unfavorable 
criticisms  and  scandalous  stories. 
Usually,  magazines  of  that  sort  do  not 
last  long." 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  of  Hol- 
lywood's rackets  travels  under  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  102) 


CORNS 


ENDS  PAIN  AT  ONCE! 


Don't  cut  your 
corns  and  risk 
blood-poisoning! 


Be  on  your  guard.  Old- 
time  methods  for  treating 
corns  are  unsafe.  They 
don't  remove  the  cause  and 
can't  prevent  corns  from 
coming  back  again.  The 
modern,  medically  safe 
treatment  is  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads.  These 
cushioned,  soothing,  healing,  protective 
pads  end  pain  in  ONE  MINUTE;  stop 
shoe  friction  and  pressure;  heal  sore  toes 
overnight;  prevent  blisters  and  keep  you 
rid  of  corns.  Used  with  the  Medicated  Disks, 
included  at  no  extra  cost, 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads 

Quickly  Remove 
Corns  and  Callouses 

Special  sizes  and  shapes 
for  Corns,  Callouses, 
Bunions  and  Soft  Corns 
between  the  toes.  Get  a 
box  today.  Sold  every- 
where—  cost  but  a  trifle. 
For  every  foot  trouble 
there  is  a  specific  Dr.  Scholl 
Appliance  or  Remedy. 

DrScholls 

Zino-pads 

Put  one  on — tfee™  pain  is  gone! 


POLLYGRAMS 


-LACES 

AP.E  GOOD 
Vq.THE  VERY   END 


Men,  Women  and  Children 

All  Lengths,  Sixes  and  Colors 
including  White 

VICTORY  and  TASSEL 
TIPS 

ARE    PART  OF  THE   LACE 
"They  Can't  Come  Off" 

SOLO    AT 

WOOLWORTH'S 


INTERNATIONAL    BRAID    CO 
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"Airedale  "—  that's 

W      what    Hollywood 
f     calls  a  girl  with  hair 
on  arms  and  legs. 
That's  why  all  Holly- 
wood  uses    X-BAZIN 
Cream  to  remove   super- 
fluous hair.  It  is  essential 
for  legs,  arms  and  under- 
arms   that    expect   to   be 
seen!  Constant  research 
and  improvement  have  made 
X-Bazin   more  and  more  mild, 
efficient    and    agreeable.    This   ' 
really  reliable  cream  depilatory 
leaves  your  skin  exquisitely  smooth,  white  and  hair- 
less—without  irritation,  stubble  or  that  blue,  shaved 
look.  Even  the  future  growth  of  hair  is  retarded. 

Insist  on  X-Bazin— in  new  giant-size  tubes  at  drug 
and  department  stores  —  only  50c.  Good  size  tubes 
10  cents  in  five-and-ten-cent  stores.  X-Bazin  also 
comes  in  the  original  powder  form. 
HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Inc.  Est.  1848,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

X-BAZIN 

removes     hair 


KEEP 
COTTONS 


CRISP 


TRY 

THIS 

FREE 


This  modern  way  to  hot  starch  ry --**'--■ 
ends  mixing,  boiling  and  bother 
as  with  lump  starch.  Makes 
starching  easy.  Makes  ironing 
easy.  It  restores  elasticity  and 
that  soft  charm  of  newness.  No 
sticking.  Noscorching.  Your  iron 
fairly  glides.    Send  for  sample. 


HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


THANK  YOU— 

j  THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.603,  Keokuk,  la. 
Your  free  sample,  please,  and  "That 
J  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 
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(Continued  from  page  101) 


guise  of  charity.  Let's  give  the  floor  to 
Conrad  Nagel,  president  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Relief  fund. 

"Nine  or  ten  'fake  charity'  demands 
are  submitted  to  the  Relief  Fund  offi- 
cers every  week,"  he  told  me.  "We  es- 
timate that  film  stars,  during  the  past 
year,  contributed  slightly  more  than 
$2,000,000  to  charity  racketeers.  This 
year,  because  the  depression  gives  such 
racketeers  a  better  calling  card,  we  will 
probably  contribute  even  more. 

"The  fraudulent  schemes  hiding  be- 
hind the  name  of  charity  are  too  num- 
erous for  detailed  exposure.  One  of 
the  most  common  is  the  'charity  ball' 
given  for  the  'benefit'  of  some  group  of 
disabled  veterans,  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
worthy  organization.  The  Legion  and 
the  disabled  veterans  are  not  to  be 
blamed.  They're  victimized  by  the  pro- 
moter of  the  ball.  He's  the  man  who 
makes  the  money. 

"The  first  step  in  his  campaign  is  to 
buy  a  smuggled  telephone  directory 
listing  the  number  of  every  star.  When 
he  calls,  he  is  at  first  unctuous.  He 
urges  the  star  to  buy  a  dozen  tickets 
in  order  to  aid  such  a  deserving  cause. 
If  the  star  refuses,  the  promoter  then 
begins  to  use  veiled  threats.  He  lists 
the  number  of  men  in  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  been  persuaded  to  lend 
its  name  to  the  ball.  'Now,  you  wouldn't 
want  me  to  tell  all  those  good  theater- 
goers that  you  refused  to  aid  them  out 
of  your  plenty,  would  you?'  Usually 
the  star  gives  in  and  buys  a  few  tick- 
ets." 

A  "few  tickets"  is  right!  Jack  Oakie 
checked  up  and  found  that  in  thirty 
days  he  had  paid  just  $350  for  tickets 
to  such  "charity"  affairs.  He's  been 
a  tough  customer  ever  since. 

Nagel  also  told  me  that  a  recently 
conducted  investigation  had  revealed 
that  the  Relief  Fund,  itself,  was  sup- 
porting 137  out-and-out  "chiselers," 
men  who  were  not  in  the  slightest  need 
of  charity. 

IT  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total 
amount  of  money  given  to  profes- 
sional panhandlers  by  Hollywood  nota- 
bles, but  it  must  run  into  many  thou- 
sands each  year.  They  are  as  thick  as 
fleas  in  Hollywood.  They  cluster  in 
front  of  each  studio,  haunt  every  cafe 
frequented  by  the  stars  and  descend 
like  a  swarm  of  locusts  on  every 
premiere. 

I.  persuaded  a  number  of  them  to  talk 
and  discovered  that  Hollywood  is 
known  to  their  craft  as  "Panhandlers' 
Paradise."  They  average  "better  than 
wages"  and  several  of  them  bragged  to 
me  that  they  were  taking  in  as  much  as 
sixteen  dollars  a  day!  They  prefer  to 
"broach"  the  stars  in  front  of  the 
studios  and  cafes,  for  there  they  can 
always  depend  on  an  audience  of  star- 
worshipping  sightseers.  Before  his 
fans,  a  star  dares  not  appear  stingy. 

While  investigating  Hollywood's  pan- 
handlers, I  found  one  who  uses  glyce- 
rine tears  to  emphasize  his  sob  story, 
another  who  fakes  a  twisted  spine,  a 
third  who  owns  an  apartment  house, 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

Almost  every  star  supports  a  small 
army  of  poor  relations.  They  cannot 
refuse  to  do  so.  What  star,  publicized 
as  the  owner  of  a  $10,000-a-week  sal- 
ary, can  afford  to  have  a  cousin  living 
in  poverty?  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public 
would  hasten  to  tear  down  an  idol  in 


gn*<tass8f- 


Sail    Patrick,    wearing    her   "depression   trous- 
ers"— bright  red  cotton  overalls,  durable,  yet 
gay,   and   quite  inexpensive. 

that  case.  The  star  knows  it,  and  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar,  so  does  the 
cousin! 

HARKING  back  to  our  star's  ex- 
pense sheet,  you  must  have  con- 
sidered certain  of  the  items  appalling- 
ly high.  Perhaps  you  decided  that  I 
am  an  unmitigated  liar.  In  self-de- 
fense, let  me  submit  a  few  more  facts. 

For  example,  there's  that  item  of  $225 
a  week  for  fan  mail  expense.  Connie 
Bennett,  who  does  not  receive  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  fan  mail, 
spent  $12,000  last  year  on  stamps,  sta- 
tionery  and   professional   photographs. 

Mary  Pickford,  at  the  height  of  her 
popularity,  recehed  20,000  fan  letters 
a  week. 

Francis  X.  Bushman,  at  one  time, 
employed  eight  secretaries  to  answer 
his  mail.  Two  million  copies  of  one 
photograph  were  mailed  to  his  fans. 

Tom  Mix,  last  year,  spent  $13,320  on 
his  fan  mail.  And,  by  the  way,  Tom 
maintained  a  staff  of  thirteen  servants, 
gave  $22,000  to  needy  friends,  donated 
$20,000  to  organized  charity,  and  spent 
$7,000  for  groceries. 

Beach  house  rentals  at  Malibu 
average  $750  a  month,  and  some  run 
as  high  as  $2,000,  which,  incidentally, 
is  the  amount  paid  by  John  Gilbert  for 
his  seaside  "shack."  Beverly  Hills 
mansions  of  the  class  demanded  by  out- 
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standing  stars  rent  for  as  much  as  $3,- 
000  a  month. 

You  pay  $75  for  a  suit  and  feel  ex- 
travagant. Players  like  Wallace  Beery, 
Adolphe  Menjou,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
Harold  Lloyd  and  half  a  hundred  oth- 
ers are  charged  $200  a  suit  by  the  ex- 
clusive tailors  to  whom  they  go.  Joan 
Crawford  spends  $15,000  a  year  for 
clothes,  Connie  Bennett  $12,000. 

Much  of  this  money  is  spent  to  main- 
tain a  reputation.  Stars  feel  that  a 
"rep"  for  some  particular  idiosyncrasy 
is  an  asset  in  hand.  Mae  West's  dia- 
monds are  part  of  her  publicity  cam- 
paign. Even  Neil  Hamilton's  jig-saw 
puzzle  fad  was  responsible  for  a  deluge 
of  press  mention.  By  the  way,  I  re- 
member that  he  paid  $75  for  one  puzzle 
in  order  to  support  his  "reputation." 

YOU  can  take  your  friends  to  a  me- 
dium-priced cafe  and  still  feel  that 
you're  an  excellent  host.  Not  so  the 
Hollywood  star.  Because  of  his  po- 
sition, he  is  expected  to  entertain  only 
in  the  most  lavish  cafes,  order  the  most 
expensive  food,  buy  the  latest  car  and 
sit  in  the  most  expensive  theater  seats. 
When  he  travels,  he  must  ride  on  the 
best  trains,  sail  on  the  best  ships,  fly  in 
the  fastest  planes  and  rent  the  royal 
hotel  suite. 

Maybe  he's  a  sap — but  ask  yourself 
these  questions:  "How  much  of  his 
glamour  depends  upon  his  lavish  style 
of  living — and  how  much  does  his  'box- 
office  appeal,'  depend  on  his  glamour?" 

At  any  rate,  his  follies  are  his  own. 
At  least,  they  keep  money  in  circula- 
tion and  benefit  society  at  large. 

He  could  still  save  money  if  it  were 
not  for  lawsuits,  fake  charities,  padded 
bills,  rackets,  blackmail  and  extortion. 

I  see  by  today's  Los  Angeles  papers 
that  Colleen  Moore  is  being  sued  for 
$100,000  as  the  result  of  a  minor  traffic- 
crash.  .  .  . 

It  still  goes  on! 


Is  your  husband 

proud  to  bring  his 

friends  home? 


Are  You  Ready? 

{Continued  from  page  65) 

tea  at  his  house  and  discovered  the  Ox- 
ford group  there.  It  isn't  that  a  lot 
of  actors  aren't  religious,  but  you  don't 
expect  them  to  give  whole  days  to  the 
entertaining  of  a  religious  coterie. 

Naturally  some  picture  stars  were 
there,  helping  to  make  the  Oxfordites 
feel  at  home.  I  don't  know  whether 
these  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
cloth  were  more  thrilled  at  meeting 
stars  or  at  gazing  at  Victor's  prize 
pheasants ! 

Mae  Marsh  was  hobnobbing  with  an 
earnest  lady  from  Edinburgh,  a  Miss 
Lee,  who  knows  James  Barrie  well, 
which  was  enough  to  keep  any  actress 
entertained  a  long  time. 

Most  of  the  Oxfordites  were  Scotch, 
in  fact,  and  Victor,  whose  Scotch  blood 
leaped  to  the  sound  of  the  thick  accent, 
was   entirely   absorbed. 

Harry  Lachman,  the  director,  and 
his  Chinese  wife  aided  in  conducting 
the  guests  about  to  see  the  big  flower- 
beds, the  chicken  runs,  and  other  points 
of  interest  on  the  big  estate. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  garden,  where 
Una  O'Connor,  of  "Cavalcade"  fame, 
Sarah  Padden  and  others  helped  to 
pour.  Elissa  Landi  strayed  in  for  a 
few  moments. 

{Please  turn  to  page  104) 
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He  is  ...  IF  he  knows  he'll  come  home  to  a  good  dinner. 
That's  your  contribution  to  his  success  .  .  .  whether  he 
brings  guests  or  comes  alone. 

Men  want  good  food!  Not  necessarily  elaborate  .  .  . 
usually  simple  and  substantial.  But  there's  a  trick  in  get- 
ting the  kind  of  simplicity  that's  zestful  and  appetizing. 

Commonplace  dinners,  without  imagination,  are  tiresome. 
But  take  the  same  menu  .  .  .  add  jellied  bouillon  with  a 
slice  of  lemon,  a  dash  of  paprika  ...  or  delicious  New 
Yorker's  Pineapple  Salad  .  .  .  and  see  what  a  difference  it 
makes.  Or  end  the  meal  with  bananas  baked  with  Grape- 
nuts  and  watch  the  family  ask  when  they'll  have  that 
again. 

These  are  just  a  few  suggestions  from  this  helpful  book- 
let, "44  Easy,  Economical  Dinners"  .  .  .  delicious  menus 
and  77  interesting  recipes.  It  helps  you  plan  and  prepare 
meals  efficiently  .  .  .  and  is  only  10  cents. 


TOWER  BOOKS,  INCORPORATED 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Here's  my   name   and   here's  my    10   cents   .  .   .   and   I'm   looking   for   "44 
Easy,  Economical  Dinners"  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it  to  me. 

Name 

Address    

City State 
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P      E      R      FUME 

face    powder 

lipstick 

j-^^        cream    rouge 

\mL3         eyeshadow 

■^^^y         BRILLIANTINE 
n          TALCUM    POW  D  E  R 
II          COLD      CREAM 
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FARR'SforGRAYHAIR 

Harmless  as  your  Lipstick 


In  those  intimate  hair-brushing  hours 
when  women  exchange  confidences,  one 
tells  another  of  the  reliability,  harmless- 
ness,  economy  of  this  perfected  type  of 
preparation.  The  result  is  FARR'S  is 
easily  obtained  everywhere — it  is  clean, 
odorless,  greaseless.  Tints  faded,  streaky 
hair  one  even  shade,  leaving  it  soft,  natural, 
youthful,  as  shown  above;  easily  applied 
by  yourself  in  the  clean,  privacy  of  home. 
Use  it  assured  it  will  not  rub  off,  nor 
interfere  with  curling,  marcel  or  permanent 
wave.  Keep  your  hair  lovely  with  FARR'S. 
FARR'S     FOR    GRAY     HAIR 

; FREE   SAMPLE j 

|    BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.  T.M.I1 

■    79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  in  plain  wrapping. 


Name. 


City State 

STATE  ORIGINAL  COLOR 

OF  HAIR I 


MEND 

//eSOLE 


So-lP 


So-Lo  saves  money.  Easy! 
Just  spread  on!  Wears!  Re- 
sults guaranteed.  Builds  heels 
lc.  Hundreds  of  other  uses! 
At  stores  everywhere. 


Actual 
Size 


t  for  this  large  size  new  ^ 
"X"  Cream  that  prevents  body  odors... 
It's  smoother,  daintier,  safer  and  superior 
Sold  at  the  better  Z7ive  and  fTen  cent  stores 


REMOVES     ALL     BODY    ODORS 
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Miss  Landi  is  a  student  of  religions, 
and  that  is  where  Alec  Francis  comes 
in.  For  Mr.  Francis  has  embraced  the 
Oxford  cult,  and  was  busily  explaining 
it  to  the  stars. 

MARTHA  SLEEPER  belongs  to 
the  social  Four  Hundred  of  Bev- 
erly Hills  as  well  as  to  the  professional 
Four  Hundred,"  remarked  Thelma 
Todd,  as  we  looked  about  us  at  the 
palatial  home  of  Major  J.  J.  Murdock, 
who  was  giving  a  party  for  his  clever 
niece. 

But  on  this  occasion  only  professional 
folk  were  present,  except,  of  course, 
Martha's  beautiful  and  charming 
mother. 

Alice  White  came,  but  not  with  Cy 
Bartlett.  She  said  they  had  very  defi- 
nitely broken  off.  Alice  is  introducing 
a  new  silver-and-pink  nail  polish  to 
Hollywood.  And  her  hair  is  most  blond 
these  days. 

Don  Alvarado  was  among  those  pres- 
ent, full  of  thrilled  praises  of  Marilyn 
Miller,  as  usual. 

Thelma  Todd  arrived  with  her  hus- 
band, Pasquala  di  Cicco,  and  there  were 
Hedda  Hopper,  Louis  Calhern  and  his 
fiancee,  Natalie  Shafer,  Inez  Courtney, 
Huntley  Gordon  and  his  wife,  William 
Davidson,  Jobyna  Howland,  Frank 
Eliot,  and  many  others. 

Miss  Sleeper  was  beautiful  in  a  white 
crepe  blouse  and  black  crepe  skirt,  the 
blouse  high  in  front,  but  entirely 
backless. 

A  magician  entertained  us  with  tricks 
with  cards,  handkerchiefs,  etc.  Edgar 
MacGregor,  walking  across  the  floor, 
lest  his  garter,  and  Alice  White  ex- 
claimed that  the  magician  had  done 
that! 

Inez  Courtney  said  she  had  decided 
to  do  a  Greta  Garbo,  and  not  let  any- 
body know  where  she  was,  but  that  evi- 
dently nobody  had  cared,  so  she  had 
decided  to  come  out  of  her  shell  and 
play  in  "Dinner  at  Eight!" 

TETTA  GOUDAL  and  Harold  Grieve 
«J  always  give  such  delightful  parties. 
Many  a  movie  star's  palace  is  neg- 
lected if  Jetta  crooks  her  finger  in  in- 
vitation. 

Jetta  is  a  much  traveled  lady,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  consular  officers,  writers 
and  artists  is  always  present  at  her 
parties.  And  the  party  which  Jetta 
and  Harold  gave  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross 
Shattuck — Mr.  Shattuck  is  a  painter — 
was  no  exception. 

The  house  was  lovely.  White  lilies 
and  orange  blossoms  were  everywhere. 

Our  hostess  was  charming  in  a  white 
hostess  gown.  It  was  made  of  white 
satin,  with  cowl  neck,  and  a  white  crepe 
skirt.  Jetta  and  Harold  are  working 
at  interior  decorating,  as  you  know, 
and  are  just  completing  Howard  Hawks' 
beautiful  new  house.  He  is  married 
to  Norma  Shearer's  sister,  you  may  re- 
member, and  it  was  because  of  Norma's 
pleasure  in  her  own  home,  which  Jetta 
and  Harold  decorated,  that  they  were 
engaged  for  the  Hawks  home. 

But  here  we  are,  keeping  the  party 
waiting.  And  it  was  no  assemblage 
to  keep  waiting,  believe  me. 

Colleen  Moore  and  her  husband,  Al- 
bert Scott,  were  among  the  guests. 
Colleen  was  telling  of  strewing  the 
hills  around  her  Brentwood  home  with 
poppy  seeds. 

"A  small  bo.y  stood  watching  me,  the 


other  day,"  she  said.  "I  hadn't  re- 
alized how  amazingly  insane  I  must 
have  looked,  waving  my  arms  about,  as 
I  rode  my  horse  along  the  paths,  until 
I  saw  him  looking  at  me  with  a  puzzled 
gaze.  He  stood  stock  still.  Never  mind ; 
maybe  his  children  will  enjoy  those 
poppies." 

Dolores  Del  Rio  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, Cedric  Gibbons.  She  wore  a 
black  gown  from  Paris.  She  says  she 
has  been  living  a  very  lazy  life,  except 
for  playing  tennis. 

The  artist,  Hugo  Ballin,  and  his  wife 
were  among  the  guests,  and  in  a  group 
gathered  at  the  hearth,  in  comfortable 
chairs  and  sofas,  were  Gloria  Swanson, 
looking  tanned  from  much  sea  bath- 
ing since  she  came  home,  and  her  hand- 


Plwlu  bu  Wide  World 

Boots  Mallory  at  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  photographed  just 
a  few  moments  before  she  was  wheeled  into 
the  operating  room  to  have  her  appendix 
removed.  Cheerful  and  game,  as  usual.  .  .  . 
Cary  Grant  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  same 
time,  being  generally  overhauled  and  tuned 
up   after    an    appendix    removal. 


some  husband,  Michael  Farmer;  Robert 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  Olmstead;  Rich- 
ard Arlen  and  his  wife,  Jobyna  Rals- 
ton; Blanche  Sweet  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chester  Morris;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zeppo 
Marx. 

Mrs.  Ross  Shattuck  looked  handsome 
in  an  Eleanor  blue  gown  with  hat  to 
match. 

Frank  Borzage  was  there,  too,  and 
Lois  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Ham- 
ilton, Mrs.  Buddy  De  Sylva,  Sally 
Eilers,  and  several  well  known  artists. 

Jetta  would  think  of  a  new  way  to 
serve  food! 

Instead  of  having  the  guests  go 
after  their  food,  a  la  buffet,  she  had 
the  buffet  brought  to  them! 

A  three-tier  tea  wagon  solved  the 
problem.  On  it  were  heaped  roast 
chicken,  chicken  patties,  lobster  salad, 
fish,  hot  rolls,  caviar,  deviled  eggs,  the 
dessert  being  served  afterward  by 
maids.  The  dishes  also  were  on  the 
wagon. 

OUTDOOR  lawn  parties  are  becom- 
ing the  thing  in  Southern  California 
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and  Hollywood  in  particular,  even  New 
Yorkers   beginning'  to  follow  the  fad. 

And  so  the  birds  sang  and  the  flowers 
bloomed,  and  the  orchestra  hit,  blew 
and  scraped  at  the  reception  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Martin  gave  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eoss  Shattuck  who  were  also 
the  guests  of  honor  at  Jetta  Goudal's 
party. 

Gloria  Swanson  came  with  her  hus- 
band. I  noted  that  Gloria's  husbands 
are  getting  younger  and  younger.  So 
no  wonder  she  isn't  letting  Michael 
Farmer  play  leads  on  the  screen,  since 
she  herself  is  about  to  take  character 
leads!     At  least,  that's  what  we  hear. 

Her  second  husbad,  Herbert  Somborn, 
was  present,  too.  And  Gloria  perforce 
ate  her  second   husband's   bread,  inas- 


noto  oy  Wide  World 


"Fuzzy"  Knight,  the  cowboy  who  made  such  a 
h!t,  although  appearing  only  in  a  "bit,"  in 
"She  Done  Him  Wrong,"  Mae  West's  opus. 
Hollywood  thinks  he  has  the  makings  of  a 
real    star    comedian. 


much  as  the  Brown  Derby,  which  he 
owns,  supplied  the  food! 

Mary  Pickford  came  with  the  Count- 
ess Frasso.  Mary  is  getting  to  look 
more  like  her  mother  every  day.  Her 
sweet  personality  still  shines  forth. 
There  is  nobody  quite  like  Mary,  and 
never  will  be. 

Jetta  Goudal  and  her  husband  were 
present.  Also  Bessie  Love  and  Mary 
Brian,  both  arriving  unescorted.  What 
in  the  world  had  happened  to  all  Mary's 
"stand-ins,"  as  she  calls  her  beaux? 
John  Farrow  brought  Maureen  0 'Sul- 
livan. And  then  came  Mrs.  Jack 
Warner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  Nagel, 
Alice  White  and  Cy  Bartlett — yes,  sir, 
and  just  three  or  four  days  after  she 
told  me  it  was  all  off  between  them. 
But  when  I  taxed  her  with  the  state- 
ment, she  said,  "Well,  we're  just  pub- 
licizing!" Whatever  that  means.  And 
there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Cur- 
tiz,  Sylvia  Thalberg  and  Mrs.  Thal- 
berg,  Jose  Chespo,  John  Davidson  and 
Elizabeth  Wilbur,  Gene  Raymond  and 
many  others. 

Tea,  an  elaborate  one,  consisting  of 
chicken  patties  and  salads,  besides  ice 
cream  and  cake,  was  served  at  tete-a- 
tete  tables  on  the  lawn. 


/^  AY  uniforms  of  military  attaches 
^-J  and  naval  officers  made  a  bright 
bit  of  color  at  the  party  which  Captain 
James  Archibald,  U.  S.  Military  officer 
and  noted  war  correspondent,  gave  in 
honor  of  W.  S.  Van  Dyke,  director  of 
"Eskimo,"  at  his  picturesque  Holly- 
wood home. 

You  should  have  seen  Jack  Oakie 
coming  in  alone!  Jack  is  the  real  Hol- 
lywood sheik,  as  Anita  Page  slyly  re- 
marked. Also,  where  was  Peggy  Hop- 
kins Joyce?  Maybe  Jack  was  merely 
being  faithful  to  her  in  bringing  no 
other  girl  to  the  party. 

Anita  Page  looked  lovely  in  an  Elea- 
nor blue  silk  dress,  tight  fitting, 
trimmed  with  many  ruffles  of  the  same 
material. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  and  her  husband  came 
very  late,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake  as  to  their  invitation, 
delivered  over  the  telephone,  and  had 
gone  to  George  Archainbaud's  first. 

Thelma  Todd  was  there  with  her  hus- 
band, and  she  hoped,  she  said,  that 
there  would  be  no  magician  to  enter- 
tain. Magicians  are  quite  the  vogue 
in  Hollywood  just  now,  and  she  had 
been  a  guest  at  three  recent  parties 
where  they  had  entertained,  and  felt 
that  if  she  saw  another  rabbit  drawn 
out  of  a  hat,  she  would  take  a  shot  at 
it. 

Madge  Evans  was  present,  also  Elsie 
Janis  and  her  husband,  William  Boyd 
and  Dorothy  Sebastian,  Ann  Cornwall, 
Anna  May  Wong  and  her  sister,  Ying 
Wong,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford  Kent, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Hamilton,  Ray  Wise 
and  Mrs.  Wise,  Pauline  Garon,  William 
and  Ella  Wickersham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Mulhall,  Hale  Hamilton  and  Grace  La- 
Rue,  Lenore  Coffey  and  W.  J.  Cowan, 
and  Lotus  Long,  as  well  as  many  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  navy  and  army. 

Beer  is  one  of  the  principal  beverages 
served  at  parties  now-a-days,  and  Cap- 
tain Archibald  had  collected  steins 
from  all  over  the  world. 

TOHN  BOLES  has  made  good  his 
♦-»  promise  to  treat  Lilian  Harvey  to  a 
dinner  typical  of  the  South — fried 
chicken  and  hot  biscuits.  And  you 
should  have  seen  Lilian  go  for  them! 

The  dinner  was  given  at  Boles'  Mali- 
bu  Beach  home,  and  the  other  guest 
was  Paul  Martin,  director.  Mrs.  Boles 
presided  as  hostess,  and  you  know 
what  southern  hosts  and  hostesses  are. 

Lilian  brought  her  bicycle  along,  and 
she  and  John,  together  with  the  Boles 
children,  had  a  little  ride.  She  wore 
sports  clothes. 

The  actress  exercises  so  hard  that 
she  never  has  to  worry  about  her 
weight,  so  the  fried  chicken  and  bis- 
cuits weren't  at  all  on  her  conscience, 
she  said. 

The  dinner  consisted  of  fried  chicken, 
biscuits,  candied  sweet  potatoes,  green 
salad,  and  as  a  crowning  achievement 
of  the  Boles'  colored  cook,  apple  dump- 
lings with  hard  sauce. 

It  was  the  first  time,  Lilian  said,  that 
she  had  ever  tasted  candied  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  apple  dumplings,  and  they 
were  good  enough  to  come  all  the  way 
to  America  to  taste!  And,  of  course, 
she  hadn't  really  known  what  fried 
chicken  and  biscuit  could  be  like,  either. 

Lilian  told  about  her  dog,  which  she 
had  left  in  England,  and  how  she  simply 
wouldn't  get  a  dog  here,  because  she 
(Please  turn  to  page  106) 


NEW!  Hollywood  Method 
Costs  Less  .  .  .  Lasts  Longer! 

'"THINK  of  it!  A  typical  "movie  star"  wave  only 
lc  a  week.  Done  right  at  home,  too,  without  fuss 
or  bother.  The  new  Hollywood  wave.  Simply  mix 
a  tablespoonful  of  Stylset  in  half  a  cup  of  hot  water. 
Dip  comb  in  and  apply  to  hair.  Then  merely  set 
your  waves.  You  will  be  amazed  at  the  lovely,  last- 
ing results.  Watch  fiat,  straggly  hair  come  to  life  in 
soft,  alluring  waves.  Greaselrss,  non-alcoholic.  10c 
buys  a  big  4  oz.  bottle.  Garry  &  Co., 
104  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


STYLSET 


NEW 


IDEAS  FOR 
MEALS  .  .  . 


Here  are  three  weeks'  menus  all  pre- 
pared for  you  .  .  .  three  weeks'  vaca- 
tion from  that  daily  thought,  "What 
shall  I  have  for  dinner?"  Sixty-three 
menus,  rules  for  gaining  and  reducing, 
menus  for  children,  recipes.  This  com- 
plete circular  for  10  cents  .  .  .  address 
Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  YEARS 
YOUNGER.  WITH 
SMOOTH.CLEAR.V, 

LOVELY 
COMPLEXION! 


No     matter      how 
dull  and  dark  your 
complexion  ;       no 
matter  how   freck-  ,  { 
led   and   coarsened  o-mk 
by   sun   and   wind, 

Nadinola  Bleaching  Cream  will  whiten,  clear 
and  smooth  your  skin  to  new  beauty  quickest, 
easiest  way.  Just  apply  tonight ;  no  massaging, 
no  rubbing ;  Nadinola  begins  its  beautifying 
work  while  you  sleep.  Then  you  see  day-by- 
day  improvement  until  your  complexion  is  all 
you  long  for ;  creamy  white,  satin-smooth, 
lovely.  No  disappointments  ;  no  long  waiting  ; 
money  back  guarantee  in  every  package.  Get 
a  large  box  of  Nadinola  Bleaching  Cream  at 
toilet  counters,  or  by  mail  postpaid,  only  SOc. 
Nadinola,  Box  T,  Paris,  Tenn.  Generous  10c 
sizes  Nadinola  Beauty  aids  at  many  5  and 
10c  stores. 

oNadmclaVlkachingCream 
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JL  he    Adventurous 

Jt>rownie 

will  amuse  your 
children 


"Adventures  of  a  Brownie," 
that  fantastic  creature  with 
his  kindliness  and  his  tricks, 
is  traditionally  dear  to  child- 
hood's heart.  Three  long,  sat- 
isfying stories  ...  a  never- 
ending  source  of  amusement 
to  boys  and  girls  ...  in  this 
attractive  illustrated  book  for 
only  10  cents. 

Equally  popular  are  Hans  An- 
dersen's fairy  tales.  Three  of 
these  are  collected  together  in 
one  colorful,  illustrated  book. 
"The  Ugly  Duckling,"  which 
is  the  title  of  the  book,  "The 
Little  Match  Girl"  and  "The 
Tinder  Box."  Ten  cents  for 
three   stories! 


Youngsters  love  to  receive  mail. 
Fill  your  child's  name  in  on  the 
coupon  below  and  let  us  send 
the  books  tight  to  him  or  her. 


TOWER    BOOKS,    Incorporated, 
55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  □  The  Ugly  Duckling 
□  Adventures  of  a  Brownie.  I  am  enclos- 
ing. .  .  .cents. 

My  name  is 

I  live  at 

City State 
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was  so  fond  of  the  one  at  home. 

"But  I  must  have  pets,"  she  said, 
"so  I've  bought  six  rabbits,  and  have 
them  in  a  nice  rabbitry  in  the  back 
yard." 

Besides  dining  and  bicycling,  Lilian 
took  a  dip  in  the  ocean  with  the  Boles 
children. 

A  PLEASANT  little  party  with  a 
South  American  actor,  who  is 
now  appearing  in  English  speaking  pic- 
tures, as  guest  of  honor,  was  given  by 
John  Stone  for  Raoul  Roulien,  at 
Stone's  pretty  Hillside  home  in  Holly- 
wood. 

Spanish  actors  who  make  good  in 
English-speaking  pictures  are  great  so- 
cial favorites,  and  Roulien  seems  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  popular. 

He  sang  for  us,  as  we  gathered 
around  the  piano  in  the  drawing  room. 

Guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Kernell,  Gloria  Stuart  and  a  dozen 
others. 

A     christening     with     a     reception 


afterward  was  a  featured  social  event 
of  the  month,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joe  E.  Brown  gave  a  Christian  name 
to  their  little  daughter,  six  months  old. 
She's  now  Katherine  Frances  Brown,  a 
beautiful  child  with  big  brown  eyes  and 
all  the  personality  in  the  world. 

St.  Thomas's  Church  in  Hollywood 
was  the  scene  of  the  christening,  with 
Alec  Francis  acting  as  one  of  the  offici- 
ating persons.  Afterwards  everybody, 
including  the  baby,  went  to  the  Beverly- 
Wilshire  Hotel,  where,  in  the  Venetian 
Room,  were  gathered  dozens  of  friends 
of  the  Browns. 

Bebe  Daniels  was  there  with  little 
Barbara,  her  daughter,  who  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  baby,  but  who 
wouldn't  let  us  look  at  her,  herself, 
putting  her  fingers  in  front  of  her  eyes 
when  we  tried  to  get  a  look. 

"Doing  a  Garbo  on  us,"  her  mama 
vouchsafed. 

Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Regis  Toomey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil 
Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Caw- 
thorne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  O'Brien  and 
many  others. 


Hollywood  Day  by  Day 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


I  INCOLN  STEADMAN  and  Clive 
L '  Moore  (Colleen's  brother)  are  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  current 
bicycle  fad.  They  have  built  a  half- 
mile  track  in  the  grounds  of  the  Am- 
bassador Hotel  and  are  making  a  good 
thing  out  of  it.  Dorothy  Mackaill,  sis- 
ter Colleen,  Rochelle  Hudson  and  Gene 
Raymond  are  among  the  best  custom- 
ers and  they  are  getting  to  be  the 
most  expert  cyclers  in  Hollywood. 

And  Kathryn  Carver  (Mrs. 
Adolphe  Menjou)  has  a  tiny  little 
jam.  shop  in  Hollywood  where  she 
sells  attractive  containers  of  all 
kinds  of  jams  and  jellies  for  fancy 
prices. 

SIDNEY  FRANKLIN,  M-G-M  direc- 
tor, landed  on  the  well-known  milk 
diet  after  a  consultation  with  his  doc- 
tor. Bodil  Rosing,  working  in  his  cur- 
rent picture,  took  pity  on  him  and 
baked  him  a  flock  of  cookies.  A  couple 
of  days  later  he  ran  out  of  cookies  and 
sent  Bodil  a  gag  telegram  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  to  come  through  with 
some  more  cookies  ...  or  there  was  no 
more  job. 

Ten  minutes  later  Bodil  walked  onto 
the  set  with  another  big  box  of  cookies. 
She's  still  wondering  what  Sidney 
meant  when  he  said,  "Boy,  how  you 
must  need  this  job!" 

IMAGINE  Jimmy  Cagney  crooning  a 
lullaby. 

Honestly,  if  you  know  how  to  get 
into  the  Cagney  mansion  you  can  hear 
the  two-fisted  he-man  of  the  Warner 
lot  studying  to  be  a  nightingale.  He's 
still  better  under  the  shower  than  any- 
where else,  but  his  teacher,  the  same 
one  that  his  pal,  Regis  Toomey,  uses, 
tells  him  that  it  won't  be  long  till  he's 
able  to  hold  up  his  end  in  a  good 
quartette. 


Jimmy  dances  much  better  than  he 
sings. 

Lowell  Sherman  called  him  up  the 
other  day  and  told  him  that  they  were 
going  to  play  in  a  new  picture  to- 
gether. 

"Not  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
it,"  yelled  Jimmy.  "So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you're  just  the  guy  who 
does  his  best  acting  in  somebody  else's 
scenes."  All  right,  all  right!  They're 
pals. 

Bill  Cagney,  a  little  bigger,  but  very 
much  like  his  brother,  is  being  offered 
a  couple  of  movie  parts.  Bill  realizes 
that  Jimmy's  name  has  everything  to 
do  with  it  but  is  going  to  grab  the 
order  anyway.  Even  the  advertising 
profession,  of  which  the  younger  Mr. 
Cagney  is  a  member,  is  beginning  to 
contribute  to  us. 

IS  Fox  puffed  up  about  "Cavalcade"? 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that .  they're 
keeping  just  about  the  same  crew  to  do 
their  other  big  special  with  English 
locale — the  Broadway  hit  of  a  year  or 
so  ago,  "Berkeley  Square."  Not  the 
cast,  understand  .  .  .  the  other-half- 
that-you-don't-meet.  Leslie  Howard 
ought  to  go  a  long  way  toward  giv- 
ing Mr.  Frank  Lloyd,  the  director,  his 
second  smash  hit  of  the  year. 

A  long  while  ago,  Frank  directed 
"The  Sea  Hawk"  for  First  National, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly.  Also 
"The  Divine  Lady."  So  he's  'used  to 
hits. 

THERE'S  one  actor  in  Hollywood 
who's  made  a  pet  poodle  out  of  the 
wolf  that  came  to  his  door.  Glen  Try- 
on,  who  was  starred  by  Uncle  Carl 
Laemmle  in  "Broadway,"  has  a  writing 
contract  on  the  RKO  lot  and  has  sold 
his  Beverly  Canyon  mansion  and 
switched  to  an  apartment  that  is  cov- 
ered by  the  weekly  pay-check. 
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Before  the  matter  goes  any  further 
I  want  to  stress  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Henri  Garat's  name.  The  new 
support  for  Janet  Gaynor  handles  it 
this  way  himself:  "Onree  Gaaraa." 
That's  the  best  that  I  can  do  and  it 
clears  my  conscience — on  this  partic- 
ular subject  at  least. 

HOLLYWOOD  got  awful  smart  this 
month.  Mr.  George  Putnam, 
scenario  editor  of  Paramount,  remarks 
that,  "I  advise  anyone  who  has  a  story 
or  idea,  to  submit  it  to  some  studio,  for 
all  companies  are  sadly  in  need  of  ma- 
terial." 

A  lot  he  knows  about  it !  If  it  weren't 
for  the  returned  manuscripts  I  get 
(from  Paramount,  too)  I  wouldn't 
have  any  mail. 

I  like  Mr.  Groucho  Marx's  latest 
much  better.  When  they  changed 
the  title  of  their  picture  from 
"Cracked  Ice"  to  "Grasshoppers," 
Groucho  remarked  that  it  was  be- 
cause people  are  demanding  animal 
pictures. 

The  Wesley  Ruggleses — Arline 
Judge  is  the  better-half — named 
the  new  arrival  Charles  Wesley, 
after  his  daddy  and  Uncle  Char- 
lie. To  live  up  to  both  names  I  sup- 
pose he'll  turn  out  to  be  a  comedy- 
director. 

GLORIA  SWANSON  came  to  an  af- 
ternoon party  with  her  husband, 
Michael  Farmer,  wearing  a  beige 
string-lace  gown.  I'm  sure  of  this  be- 
cause I  took  the  trouble  to  check  up  on 
it  as  soon  as  she  came  in.  I  was  also 
told  that  "the  accessories"  were  choc- 
olate brown — though  they  looked  kind 
of  reddish  tan  to  me.  But  I  guess  I'm 
no  judge  of  color  any  more. 

Anyhow,  who  wants  to  look  at  dresses 
when  Miss  Swanson  is  around?  Time 
is  kind  to  her. 


Photo  ly  Wide  World 

Eleanor  Boardman  as  she  is  today.  She  re 
cently  sued  King  Vidor,  her  director  husband, 
whose  first  wife  was  Florence  Vidor,  for  di- 
vorce. She  received  $800  a  month  for  the 
upkeep  of  her  home,  $500  a  month  for  the 
support  of  her  two  little  girls,  and  a  property 
settlement  in   addition. 


TEANETTE  MacDONALD,  the  Hol- 
«J  lywood  girl  who  has  Paris  by  the 
ear  is  en  route  to  London  to  work  with 
Edward  Marshall.  Marshall  left  Holly- 
wood a  month  or  so  ago  to  be  with  his 
wife,  Edna  Best,  who,  if  you  insist  on 
knowing,  awaits  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Stork. 

ELIZABETH  ALLEN,  who  co- 
starred  with  Leslie  Howard  in  the 
English  show,  "Reserved  for  Ladies," 
takes  Karen  Morley's  place  in  the  cur- 
rent  Richard  Dix  opus.  Miss  Morley 
hasn't  been  feeling  so  well  for  a  long 
time. 

And  what  a  change  for  Lowell  Sher- 
man, who  got  through  directing  Mae 
West  at  Paramount  and  went  over  to 
Radio  to  direct  Katharine  Hepburn  in 
"The  Morning  Glory." 

GASTON  GLASS,  a  big-timer  in  the 
hiss-the-villain  days  of  the  cinema 
business  may  be  back  on  the  screen 
again  soon.  He  has  been  working  as 
assistant  director  for  Joe  Schnitzer, 
independent  producer  on  the  RKO  lot, 
and  has  mastered  the  accent  that 
caused  his  retirement  from  the  screen. 

AND  Robert  Warwick,  hailed  as  the 
first  of  the  matinee  idols,  comes 
back  to  the  screen  in  a  role  in  "The 
Power  and  the  Glory,"  the  flicker  that 
is  to  star  Colleen  Moore  and  the  first 
on  her  new  Fox  contract.  Spencer  Tracy 
got  the  nod  for  her  leading-man  role. 

Laura  Hope  Creivs  staggered 
me  the  other  day  by  telling  me  that 
Eric  Linden  is  the  forty-fourth  son 
she  has  mothered  on  stage  and 
screen.  That's  what  I  call  an 
achievement  to  Mussolini's  taste. 
They're  together  in  "The  Silver 
Cord"  .  .  .  Linden  and  Laura 
Crews,  I  mean. 

And  let  Mr.  Chevalier  talk  him- 
self out  of  this  one! 
"Women,  as  a  group,  are  too  de- 
termined   to    be    feminine,"    states 
the    distinguished    Frenchman. 

Well,  I've  found  fault  ivith  their 
determination  myself. 

PERHAPS  Ely  Culbertson  came  in 
for  some  criticism  that  he  didn't 
deserve  relative  to  the  famous  bridge 
challenge  from  the  Marx  brothers.  Lat- 
est information  has  it  that  the  Marx- 
ian nit-wits  planned  to  hire  a  hall,  in- 
vite three  hundred  guests,  and  put  one 
of  their  number  up  on  a  tower  from 
where  he  could  run  the  game  through 
a  signal  system. 

But  Ely  has  ruffled  some  of  us  bridge 
players.  According  to  him,  only  Bebe 
Daniels,  Marion  Davies  and  Joseph 
Schenck  made  any  impression  on  him 
as  bridge  players.  He  supposes  that 
the  rest  of  us  miss  the  directors  who 
should  be  there  to  yell  orders  at  us 
through  the  megaphone. 

JANET  GAYNOR  signed  a  new  long- 
term  contract  with  Fox  the  other 
day  and  a  bunch  of  the  boys  were  talk- 
ing it  over  later.  Since  she  startled 
the  whole  world  with  "Seventh  Heav- 
en," Janet  has  been  the  most  consist- 
ently popular  figure  in  the  whole  mo- 
tion picture  field.  She  was  cast,  practi- 
cally from  the  ranks  of  extras,  for  her 
role  in  "Seventh  Heaven"  ...  I  remem- 
(Please  turn  to  page  108) 


Tint  qour  Hair 

without  dueinq  or  bleach in cj 


When  a  man  stands  over  you,  there  is  great 
comfort  in  knowing  that  your  hair  glows  with 
rich  color— warm  lights — a  sheen — and  with 
flattering  softness.  You  can  make  your  hair  the  perfection 
of  these  things  with  Lovalon— the  rinse  that  tints  the 
hair  as  it  rinses. 

Lovalon,  with  its  12  shades,  works  magic  for  all  shades 
of  hair.  Brunette?  Choose  among  six  vivifying  shades. 
Blonde?  The  glitter  of  one  of  five  shades  is  for  you. 
Auburn?  Three  glorifying  tints.  Gray  or  white?  A  plati- 
num Lovalon  rinse  produces  queenly  beauty.  .  .  .  This 
harmless  vegetable  rinse  is  not  a  dye,  not  a  bleach- 
merely  a  temporary  tint  that  will  wash  off  in  your  next 
shampoo.  It  will  banish  the  dry,  brittle  look  caused  by 
waving,  dyeing  and  bleaching.  It  removes  the  yellowness 
from  gray  or  white  hair. 

5-rinse  packages  25t  at  drug  and  department  stores.  Small 
packages  at  fire  and  ten  cent  stores.  At  smart  beauty  shops, 
or  send  direct  to  Lovalon  Laboratories,  Department  T-37, 
281  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LOVALON 

Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses 

Do  You  Like   To  Cook 
OUTDOORS? 

"Camp  and  Tourist  Cookery"  tells  you  what  to  take 
along.  Gives  menus  and  recipes  for  Gypsy  breakfasts, 
lunches,  dinners.  How  to  feed  children  in  camp. 
Camp  desserts  and  campfire  cookery.  Send  10  cents 
to  Tower  Magazines.  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


New  better  way  to 

REMOVE  HAIR 


Simply  apply  Delatone  and  wipe  away  all  superfluous 
hair.  Leaves  skin  soft  and  smooth.  Easy,  quick,  eco- 
nomical. Try  it — it's  white,  fragrant  and  superior.  No 
razor  risk.  Used  by  millions  of  women  for  25  years. 

Delatone  Cream  50c  and  $1,  Delatone  Powder  $1  at 
drug  and  dept.  stores;  10c  tubes  at  5  and  10c  stores. 

We  recommend  our  new  product  NUL — the  double- 
action  deodorant.  35c  for  large  size  (cream  or  pow- 
der); 10c  tubes  at  5  and  10c  stores.  The  Delatone 
Company,  Dept.  117,  233  E.  Ontario  St,  Chicago,  I1L 

DEfcATONE 

The  Best  Hair-Remover 
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For 

Greater 


EXTRA  LONG  STRETCH 

P/qRIS 

GARTERS 

NO   METAL  CAN    TOUCH    YOU 

Happy  legs  are  here  again! 

THE  very  last  words  in  garter 
comfort :  "Extra  Long  Stretch 
Paris  Garters".  The  only  garter 
made  with  the  new  extra  long 
stretching,  long  lasting  Stein- 
weave  Elastic.  Encircles  six  legs 
easily,  yet  fits  one  leg  perfectly. 
No  binding — no  slipping.  A  great 
relief  and  a  great  value. 

Made  In  U.S.A.  by  A.  Stein  &  Company 
Makers  of  Paris  Suspenders  and  Belts 


DON'T   LET 
YO 


DRY    UP 


rffE™i|uN 


>EWARE,  you  sun-worshippers!  That  hot  sun 
which  is  so  good  for  your  body,  is  not  so  hot 
for  your  face! 

It  dries  out  the  natural  oils  from  your  skin, 
makes  your  complexion  dull,  coarse  and  old- 
looking. 

Protect  your  skin  with  Outdoor  Girl  Face 
Powder.  Its  unique  Olive  Oil  base  softens  the 
skin — keeps  it  supple,  firm  and  youthful. 
Outdoor  Girl  clings  for  hours,  yet  it  never 
cakes  nor  becomes  "patchy." 

In  7  smart  shades  to  blend  with  any  complexion.  At 
leading  drug,  department  and  chain  stores  —  50c.  25c 
and  10c.  Mail  the  coupon  for  generous  samples. 


OUTDGDR  GIRL 


OLIVE 
OIL 


CFccoc*  ^crpvcttA^ 


CRYSTAL  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  87G 
WILLIS  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  me  your  Outdoor  Girl  "Introductory  Sampler" 
containing  liberal  trial  packages  of  OI  ive  Oil  Face  Pow- 
der—Lightex  Face  Powder— Olive  Oi  1  Cream— Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing  Cream  and  Lip-and-Cheek  Rouge. 

Name 

Address 

City..„ State _ 
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ber  her  on  the  old  RKO— then  FBO— 
lot  during  the  shooting  of  H.  C.  Wit- 
wer's  "Fighting  Bloods."  Then,  all  of 
a  sudden,  she  was  on  top  of  the  heap, 
and  year  after  year  that's  just  where 
she's  stayed. 

May  there  be  years  and  years  to 
come. 

SOL  WURTZEL,  of  Fox,  has  a  good 
idea  that  might  bring  a  couple  of 
new  stars  to  light.  He  is  making 
twenty  pictures  for  Fox  this  year  and 
in  each  one  he  will  include  a  part  for  a 
newcomer.  If  she's  good  she  gets 
another  chance.  Julie  Carter  is  the 
first  one  to  get  her  chance.  She  has 
several  scenes  opposite  Raoul  Roulien 
in  "It's  Great  to  Be  Alive." 

JEAN  HARLOW  and  Clark  Gable 
«J  get  another  opportunity  to  be  torrid 
for  M-G-M.  Their  new  show  is  to  be 
called  "Black  Orange  Blossoms." 
Tricky  title,  even  if  it  doesn't  mean 
anything. 

I  AM  eager  to  find  out  just  how 
M-G-M  plans  to  co-star  Mickey 
Mouse  and  the  Durante-Pearl  combina- 
tion. I'm  beginning  to  think  it's  a 
trick  to  get  the  M-G-M  boys  into  char- 
acter so  that  they  can  get  to  work  on 
this  epic  of  the  world's  greatest  liar. 

Anyhow,  like  Sharlie,  I'm  darned  if 
I'm  going  to  believe  it  till  I  see  it  hap- 
pen. 

UNITED  ARTISTS  are  stating  fre- 
quently and  vehemently  that  they 
are  about  set  to  go  with  Anna  Sten, 
the  Slavic  Circe,  imported  by  Samuel 
Goldwyn  to  play  opposite  Ronald  Col- 
man,  but  didn't.  Those  who  saw  her 
in   the    German   "Trapese"    and    "Kar- 


amazov"  know  that  this  is  liable  to 
be  something  worth  waiting  for. 

The  girl  can  act  in  German  like  no- 
body's business.  Let's  see  what  she  can 
do  with  what  we  call  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

IT  begins  to  look  as  if  Mary  Pickford 
really  means  to  make  "Peter  Pan." 
It  was  a  grand  show  when  Herbert 
Brenon  made  it  some  years  ago  and 
Mary  is  sure  that  the  trick  can  be 
turned  again.  She's  also  considering 
an  all-color  version  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," in  which  all  the  characters 
except  Mary  will  be  in  cartoon.  .  .  . 
Sounds  different,  at  any  rate. 

MERVYN  LEROY  is  at  the  job  of 
finishing — and  starting  for  that 
matter — "Tug-boat  Annie,"  the  Beery- 
Dressier  starrer  that  was  planned  for 
production  many  months  ago.  Miss 
Dressler's  illness  has  compelled  fre- 
quent postponements.  But  it's  "on  the 
fire"  now. 

DUDDY  DE  SYLVA,  who  wrote 
"  "Sunnyside  Up"  for  Janet  Gaynor, 
is  authoring  for  Lilian  Harvey.  They 
were  calling  it  "My  Weakness"  the  last 
time  I  heard  about  it. 

"I  Loved  You  Wednesday,"  another 
Fox  production,  is  keeping  the  boys  and 
girls  guessing.  They're  wondering 
whether  it  will  ever  be  released  under 
that  title.  The  last  we  heard,  it  was 
supposed  to  be. 

AND  that  just  about  takes  care  of  all 
that  happened  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  this  particular  on- 
looker is  concerned.  If  we've  missed 
anything,  it  probably  wasn't  any  of 
yours  or  my  business  in  the  first  place. 
You'll  be  hearing  from  us. 


Radio  Rambles 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


over  at  NBC,  that  shows  how  the  radio 
boys  are  willing  to  "take  it"  in  order 
to  put  on  a  good  program,  is  the  one 
about  Zale  Dillon,  the  man  in  charge 
of  sound  effects  on  Octavus  Roy  Co- 
hen's "Townsend   Murder   Mystery." 

They  had  to  have  the  thud  of  a  fall- 
ing body  as  part  of  the  script.  First 
they  tried  two  or  three  ways  of  getting 
the  effect  but  none  of  them  sounded 
realistic.  So  the  director  told  Dillon 
he'd  have  to  faw  down  and  go  boom 
himself.  Dillon  practiced  falling  a 
dozen  times  or  so  until  it  sounded  just 
right.  When  the  broadcast  came  off  he 
threw  himself  into  his  work  so  hard 
that  he  sprained  his  ankle,  and  had  to 
be  helped  from  the  studio  at  the  end 
of  the  broadcast.  In  radio,  just  as  on 
the  stage,  "the  show  must  go  on." 

HAVE  you  heard  the  one  on  Good- 
man Ace  of  the  Easy  Aces,  who  got 
a  bright  idea  for  a  movie  plot  for 
Groucho  Marx  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  jumped  out  of  bed  and  called 
Groucho  in  Hollywood?  What  with 
the  difference  in  time  and  one  thing 
and  another  Groucho  was  wakened  from 
a  sound  sleep. 

"Is  that  you,  Groucho?"  Goodman 
asked  excitedly.  "Listen.  You  haven't 
got  that  plot  you  were  looking  for  for 


your  new  picture  yet,  have  you?" 
"Say  I  haven't  even  got  a  plot  for 
my  last  picture,"  grumbled  Groucho  and 
slammed  down  the  receiver.  (But  per- 
haps you've  heard  that  one  before.) 

MAYBE  it  was  in  honor  of  this  tele- 
phone   call    that    WEAF    put    on 
that     broadcast     commemorating     the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  which  they  entitled: 
"WILLIAM   THE    SILENT 
HONORED  ON  RADIO." 
This  ought  to  be  one  program  on  the 
air  that  none  of  the  listeners  can  com- 
plain about,  if  they  stage  it  right.  Just 
a  fifteen-minute  tribute  with  all  heads 
bowed  in  thought. 

BUT  getting  back  to  Goodman  Ace. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  broad- 
casts from  Chicago  his  musical  signa- 
ture is  "Manhattan  Serenade."  Maybe 
he'll  persuade  them  to  use  "On  the 
Sidewalks  of  New  York"  for  the 
World's  Fair  theme  song. 

What's  that,  Ted?  Well,  what  if 
Lowell  Thomas  does  get  jealous?  Any- 
way, I'm  bigger  than  he  is.  I'll  just 
ask  them,  though. 

Are  you  still  with  me? 

Well,  then— THANK  YOU  FOR 
LISTENING! 
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The  scenic  department  builds  African  jungles  for  lions  and   Mr.  Weissmuller. 

The  Art  Department 

Unseen  and  unsung  forces  that  make  the  stars  go  round 

By  JACK  JAMISON 


The    paint    department 
paints  the   sets  the  car- 
penters   build. 


HOW  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT 
BEGAN.  Early  movie  audiences 
used  to  chortle,  watching  solid-rock 
prison  walls  ruffle  in  a  slight  breeze. 
With  no  electric  lighting,  all  the  first 
sets  were  out  of  doors  in  the  sunlight, 
and  they  were  made  of  canvas.  There 
had  to  be  men 
to  paint  the 
canvas.  As  the 
movies  grew, 
their  job  grew. 
Now  they're 
the  Art  De- 
partment. 

WHAT    IT 
DOES. 

The  Art  De- 
partment 
bosses  the 
miniature  de- 
partment, the 
drafting 
room,  the 
carpenter 
shop,  the 
scenic  depart- 
ment, and  the 
paint  shop.  The  miniature  department 
manufactures  toy  yachts  and  volcanoes 
which  look  like  the  real  thing  on  the 
screen.  (How  real,  you  know  if  you 
saw  the  realistic  volcanic  eruption  and 
earthquake  of  "Bird  of  Paradise.")  The 
drafting  room  lays  out  blueprints  for 
anything  from  a  stagecoach  to  a  castle. 
The  carpenter  shop  carpenters.  The 
scenic  department  builds  jungles  for 
African  lions  and  Mr.  Weissmuller, 
San  Francisco  streets  of  1911  for  Ra- 
mon Novarro,  Helen  Hayes,  and  "Son- 
Daughter."  The  paint  department 
paints  the  sets  the  carpenters  solidly, 
convincingly  build. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS.  About  $1,000,000 
per  year  per  studio.  This  is 
cheap  when  you  consider  what  the  Art 
Department  gives  for  the  money. 
Roughly,  pictures  may  be  divided  into 
two  halves,  actors  and  backgrounds. 
Since  movie  plots  offer  little  novelty, 
repeat  themselves,  backgrounds  must 
offer  novelty,  must  not  repeat.  The 
same  old  love-tale  is  acted  before  back- 
grounds of  Chicago  gangsterdom, 
Alaska  salmon-fishing,  blissful  South 
Sea    islets.      It    is    these    backgrounds 


which  the  Art  Department  supplies  on 
demand. 

LJOW?  A  picture  laid  in  China 
•*-  *■  scheduled,  a  camera-man  is  sent  to 
China  on  lonely  pilgrimage,  photo- 
graphs landscapes  and  villages  there. 
Coming  home,  he  turns  in  his  film.  For 
out-of-door  sequences,  studio  actors 
then  strut  their  stuff  before  a  frosted 
glass  screen  nine  by  twelve  feet  in  size. 
By  the  photo-image  process,  this  action 
is  superimposed  on  the  already  photo- 
graphed background.  For  the  indoor 
sequences,  the  Art  Department  gets 
photos,  data  on  Chinese  bedrooms,  fur- 
niture, builds  them  to  exact  copy. 

MUST!  The 
Art  De- 
partment must 
do  the  impos- 
sible and  do  it 
at  high  speed. 
Not  seldom  a 
French  cathe- 
dral which  took 
four  hundred 
years  to  build 
must  be  dupli- 
cated overnight. 
Method:  the 
floor  of  the 
cathedral  is  laid 
out,  complete 
with  pews  and 
pillars;  then  the 
upper  reaches 
of  the  vast 
place  are 
painted      on 

plate-glass,  the  action  photographed 
through  this.  An  interesting  note  on 
pillars  is  that  architects  build  them 
with  bulges  at  the  middle,  to  allow  for 
human  eyes,  which,  in  pairs,  tend  to 
"look  around"  them.  But  movie  pillars 
are  built  straight  up-and-down,  for 
the  camera  has  only  one  eye.  .  .  . 
Again,  an  order  comes  through,  "One 
week  from  Monday,  have  a  speedboat 
able  to  beat  all  others  on  Pacific 
Coast."  Scouts  are  sent  out  to  buy,  or 
rent,  400  h-p  Liberty  motors.  The 
drafting  department  designs  a  racing 
hull.  Carpenters  get  to  work  in  day 
and  night  shifts.  A  week  from  Mon- 
day, the  craft  is  ready. 

(Please  turn  to  page  110) 


A  French  cathedral 
that  took  four  hundred 
years  to  build  must  be 
duplicated       over-night. 


dLaa\j  cuinan 

Nail  Polish 

usiihoui  a  blemish 

CONTEST  RULES: 

Everybody  is  eligible  except  employees  of  the  North- 
eastern Laboratories. 

Write  a  letter,  not  over  25  words,  telling  what  you  like 
best  about  any  Lady  Lillian  item. 

Enclose  a  Lady  Lillian  label,  cap,  or  box  cover. 

Neatness  will  count. 

Contest  closes  Sept.  1st. 

Winners  names  will  appear  in  this  magazine. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  will  be  final,  in  case  of  tie 
duplicate  prizes  will  be  given. 

JUDGES 

Miss  Ruth  Murrin  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 

Miss  Virginia  Schmitz  Tower  Magazines 

A  simple  statement  like  this  may  win  a  prize  for  you! 
"A  Ladu  Lillian  Complete  Manicure  Set  at  10c  aires  me 
twenty  BETTER  complete  manicures  at  a  fraction  of 
ordinary  cost!" 

Sold  by  most  F.  W.  Woolworth  Stores 

Send  12c  for  a  complete  Lady  Lillian  manicure  set  if 
your  favorite  chain  or  drug  store  can  not  supply  you. 


WARM  WEATHER  MENUS 

that  help  you  keep  cool!  Appetizing  break- 
fast, luncheon,  dinner  menus.  Recipes  for 
first  courses,  salads,  cold  meat  dishes,  des- 
serts. Children's  summer  diet  and  party  re- 
freshments. Send  10  cents  to  Tower  Magazines, 
Inc.,    55  Fifth   Ave.,   New   York,    N.   T. 


Happy  Wife  Keeps  Youth 
Brushes  Away  Gray  Hair 


Now  you  can  really  look  years  younger.  With  an  ordi- 
nary small  brush  you  just  tint  those  streaks  or  patches  of 
gray  back  to  your  natural  shade — whether  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  It  is  so  easy  to  do — at  home — with  Brownatone. 
Over  20  years  success.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  color- 
ing agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Does  not  coat  the  surface — 
actually  penetrates  the  hair.  Defies  detection.  No  tell- 
tale,  flat  "dyed"   look.    Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair. 

No  need  to  guess.  Cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  your  head 
and  apply  this  famous  tint.  If  Brownatone  does  not  give 
your  gray,  streaked,  dull,  or  faded  hair  its  natural  color, 
youth  and  luster,  your  money  back.    Only  50c.   All  druggists. 


Atlantic  City's  -4 

Newest  -4 

Boardwalk  -4 

Hotel 


*  President  \ 

Five  Hundred   Rooms  with   Sea  Water   Baths 
— American      and      European      Plans.       Also 
Beautifully    Furnished     Housekeeping    Apart-  ^ 
ments    with    Complete    Hotel    Service    by    the  ^ 
week,    month    or    year.  ^ 


SEA     WATER     SWIMMING     POOL 
MARINE    SUN     DECK  TURKISH     BATHS 
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|/STHB 
APPLt  OF  HIS 
MOTHERS  EYE 

.  .Wit.. 

Slie's  handicapping  him  .  .  . 
maybe  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
.  .  .  just  because  he  isn't  getting 
the  right  foods  to  build  good, 
strong  muscles,  teeth  and  bones. 

If  you're  not  sure  about  your 
children's  diet ...  or  if  you  want 
new  menus  and  recipes  they'll 
like  and  which  are  good  for 
them  .  .  .  you'll  want  to  send  for 
these  two  helpful  food  circulars 
right  away,   10  cents  each. 

□ 
FEED  YOUR  CHILDREN  THE  NEW 
WAY.  How  to  feed  your  young  chil- 
dren and  their  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Two  weeks'  menus.  Recipes. 
Height-weight  charts.      10c. 

a 

FOOD  CHILDREN  LIKE  TO  EAT. 
Menus  and  recipes  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner.  Special  meat  dishes. 
Party  refreshments.  Candies  and  des- 
serts.     10c. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Ave.,       New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Art  Department 


(Continued  from  page  109) 


TYPICAL  JOB.  For  "Hell  Below" 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Art  De- 
partment had  to  build  an  entire  sub- 
marine, inside  and  out.  Plans  used 
were  those  of  actual  Navy  undersea 
craft,  secured  from  Washington.  Count- 
less gleaming  dials,  levers,  wheels  were 
bought  from  scrapped  Navy  sub- 
marines or  else  duplicated  at  the  studio. 
Tough  enough  assignment,  the  job  was 
complicated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
space  in  subs  is  at  a  premium,  this 
ship  must  make  room  for  bulky  cam- 
eras, microphones,  directors.  How  ac- 
complished? The  "sub"  was  built  in 
sections,  any  slab  of  it  removable  at 
any  time  to  allow  cameras  to  peek  in. 

PERSONAL.       Typical     Art    Depart- 
ment chief  is  Cedric  Gibbons,  with 


fifteen  years'  experience;  lean,  dark, 
nervous,  eyebrow-moustached;  husband 
of  film  star  Dolores  Del  Rio  whose 
name,  translated,  means  "Sorrows  of 
the  River."  A  portrait-painter  in  New 
York,  he  became  interested  in  the 
newly-invented  movies,  tried,  "because 
they  were  so  bad  artistically,"  to  get  a 
job  directing  them.  Finding  no  job  di- 
recting at  the  old  Edison  Company  in 
New  York,  he  found  plenty  of  hideous 
sets  needing  decoration  by  an  artist's 
hand.  With  time  out  for  the  War, 
v/hich  ended  about  the  time  he  landed 
at  a  naval  training  station,  Gibbons 
has  been  lending  the  artist's  hand  to 
the  movies  ever  since.  Disposition: 
excitable,  happy.  Hobby:  designing 
glass  houses. 

Salary:    four  figures. 


Box  Office  Critics 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


been  so  fascinating  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  imagine  it  ever  being  dis- 
placed. The  impossible  has  seemingly 
come  to  pass  with  the  advent  of 
Katharine  Hepburn,  whose  flashing  per- 
sonality is  undoubtedly  going  to  set  a 
world-wide  style  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent model — neither  a  flapper  nor  a 
Garbo.  As  nearly  as  one  can  put  her 
quality  into  two  words,  it  is:  dynamic 
naturalness.  And  one  forsees  that  it 
will  not  be  long  now  before  one  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  femininity  in 
the  throes  of  being  dynamically  nat- 
ural.— Irene  McKenna,  2259  San  Jose 
Avenue,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Give  Bebe  Drama:  I've  just  seen 
"42nd  Street."  It  wasn't  the  songs, 
the  dances,  or  even  the  new  and  inter- 
esting Ruby  Keeler  that  impressed  me 
most,"  but  Bebe  Daniels.  It  was  not 
her  beauty — though  she  was  lovely — 
but  her  acting  that  surprised  me.  She 
showed  such  a  sincere  understanding 
of  the  character  she  portrayed  as  to 
make  it  a  truly  great  performance. 
Frankly,  I  always  preferred  her  in  com- 
edy, but  now  I  hope  producers  take 
heed  and  give  her  the  dramatic  roles 
she  now  deserves — Edna  Walters,  300 
N.  Pine,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

I  recently  saw  Bebe  Daniels  in 
"42nd  Street,"  and  think  she  was  won- 
derful. Why  not  give  us  more  pic- 
tures of  Miss  Daniels  in  this  type  of 
role  ?  I  am  more  than  convinced  there 
are  no  actresses  in  Hollywood  who  can 
surpass  her  in  beauty  and  ability. — 
Miss  Blanche  Daniels,  291  Mechanic 
Street,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

New  Team?  Since  the  Gaynor-Far- 
rell  team  has  broken  up  we  shall  have 
to  find  new  teams.  Why  not  team 
Janet  Gaynor  and  Lew  Ayres?  If 
you  have  seen  "State  Fair"  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree. — Romaine  Trethewey, 
Box  1934,  Bisbee,  Arizona. 

When  One  is  Shot:  Might  I  make  a 
humble  suggestion  toward  better  real- 
ity in  movies?  The  acting  in  a  shoot- 
ing scene  is  misleading.  In  most 
scenes,  it  shows  the  actor  walking  to- 
ward   the    shooter.       The    man    shoots, 


but  although  he  hits,  the  actor  conies 
on.  How  many  of  those  actors  have 
"stopped"  a  bullet?  Could  you  stand 
up  against  a  bullet  as  large  as  your 
little  finger  and  not  blanch  when  it 
hits  you?  A  .45  bullet  has  enough 
power  to  spin  a  man  around  when  it 
hits.  If  directors  would  have  the  actors 
fall  or  step  back,  it  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, help  the  reality  in  movies.  Wish- 
ing luck  to  New  Movie,  I  remain — 
Frank  Tate,  815-10th  Street,  N.  E., 
Massillon,  Ohio. 

Your  Attention,   Please:   One  of  the 

most  charming,  winsome  bits  of  fem- 
ininity my  eyes  have  beheld  in  many 
a  day  is  Nora  Gregor,  who  played  op- 
posite Robert  Montgomery  in  "The 
Flesh  is  Weak."  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  read  anything  about  her  since  view- 
ing this  picture  some  time  ago.  To 
me,  she  had  all'  the  appeal  of  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve  and  I  should  certainly 
like  to  see  her  again. — M.  Ame  London, 
10442-104th  Street,  Richmond  Hill, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

More  Serials:  This  will  be  short  and 
snappy — but  to  the  point.  I'm  longing 
for  a  return  invasion  of  good  old 
serials.  How  very  welcome  a  glimpse 
of  my  favorite  serial  queen,  Ruth  Ro- 
land, would  be.  Isn't  it  possible  to 
have  them  return  ?  I  wish  it  would  be 
very  soon! — Miss  Adrienne  Cadoul, 
638   Call  Building,   San   Francisco. 

Complaint:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  because  I  haven't  seen  anyone 
else  say  anything  about  it — so  here 
goes.  I  have  never  written  to  any 
magazine  before  complaining,  because 
I  hate  complaining  people,  but  I  just 
must  say  something.  Now,  under- 
stand, I  am  not  knocking  your  mag- 
azine alone  but  others  as  well,  and  if 
you  publish  this  I  hope  they  see  it. 
Now — every  time  I  pick  up  a  movie 
book  I  see  something  like  this:  Edna 
May  Oliver  laughs  to  keep  from  crying 
or  Charlie  Chaplin's  heart  breaks  be- 
hind the  smile  or  Marie  Dressier  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  a  great  dra- 
matic actress,  or  Zasu  Pitts  don't  like 
to  play  comedy  roles.  Now  I  like  to 
see  all   of  these  play  and   it  takes   all 
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the  joy  out  of  the  picture  when  I  read 
something'  like  that.  If  those  articles 
are  published  for  publicity  reasons — 
well,  they  are  hurting-  the  stars'  box- 
cffice  appeal  more  than  they  are  help- 
ing it.  I  enjoy  reading  New  Movie  but 
I  sure  don't  like  to  read  that  my  favor- 
ites play  something  they  don't  want  to. 
I  know  if  I  had  my  choice  of  roles 
over  everything  else  I  would  choose 
comedy.  Would  you  mind  naming  a 
comedian,  man  or  woman,  who  says 
he  or  she  loves  to  play  in  comedies  ? 
Because  I  sure  want  to  send  them  con- 
gratulations. Miss  Ruth  Clippard. 
Xo.  5  B.  Street,  Woodside,  Greenville, 
South   Carolina. 

P.  S. — Just  because  my  letter  is  a 
complaint,  don't  be  afraid  to  publish  it, 
because  I  want  to  see  if  other  people 
like  their  comedy  straight,  too. — R.  C. 

Applause:  A  twenty-one  gun  salute 
to  the  "S.  S.  Cinema"  and  its  string 
of  victories!  While  the  barque  of  the 
legitimate  is  almost  becalmed  this  sea- 
son, brave  Schooner  Movie  is  sailing 
right  along,  undaunted  by  the  moun- 
tainous depression  waves  that  have 
broken  over  the  sides.  The  latest  feat 
of  the  Merry  Marauder  Movie  was  to 
kidnap  three  members  of  the  reigning 
thespian  royal  house  and  put  them  to- 
gether in  a  single  opus.  Boy,  such  a 
lot  of  Barrymores!  At  every  turn  of 
this  production,  you,  so  to  speak,  step 
on  a  Barrymore!  Nice  to  see  these 
members  of  stage  and  screendom's 
royal  family,  working  together  in  such 
artistic  accord,  for,  unquestionably, 
each  gives  a  superb  performance.  One 
will  also  notice  this  picture  differs  from 
current  Russian  movies  in  that  it  dis- 
plays no  sympathy  at  all  for  the  revo- 
lutionists. The  director  certainly  didn't 
skimp  on  "extras."  There  were  many 
full  dinner  pails  in  Hollywood  while 
'"Rasputin  and  the  Empress"  was  being 
made! — Bruce  D.  Johnson,  7414  Emer- 
ald  Avenue,    Chicago,   111. 

England  Speaks:  May  a  Cockney  line 
up   with  your   other   box-office   critics  ? 


Photo  by  Don  English 

Brian  Aherne,  Marlene  Dietrich's  new  leading 
man  in  "The  Song  of  Songs,''  proving  he  has 
been  whirled  into  the  Hollywood  kodak  craze. 
The  trick  now  is  to  photograph  your  friends 
when  they  least  expect  it,  and  then  to  send 
them  prints,  showing  them  usually  in  awk- 
ward   or   ludicrous    poses. 


After  seeing  "Grand  Hotel"  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  every  other  "talkie" 
would  be  an  anti-climax.  I  was  wrong. 
I  raise  my  bowler  hat  to  Hollywood 
for  producing  "Cavalcade."  I  have 
never  been  so  stirred  since  taking  part 
in  the  actual  Armistice  Day  celebra- 
tions which  the  film  portrays.  Full 
justice  has  been  done  to  Noel  Coward's 
masterpiece — the  highest  praise  of 
which  I  am  capable,  One  word  of 
criticism  of  the  movies  in  general. 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  prevent 
our  film  stars  breaking  up  sentences 
the  way  they  all  do  ?  You  know  the 
sort  of  thing  I  mean:  "Do  you  .  .  . 
(long  pause)  .  .  .  love  me?"  It  is 
irritating  because  it  is  so  obviously 
artificial.— D.  Webster,  85  Highfield 
Avenue,  London,  N.  W.  11,  England. 

On  Kicking  Women:  Ever  since 
James  Cagne.y  (or  was  it  Edward  G. 
Robinson?)  kicked  a  girl  the  moving 
picture  companies  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  use  that  cheap,  ungentlemanly 
way  to  get  a  laugh.  Today  I  went  to 
a  show  and  in  both  pictures  women 
were  made  the  targets  of  kicks.  In 
"Parachute  Jumper,"  Leo  Carillo  kicks 
Claire  Dodd  and  in  "From  Hell  to 
Heaven"  a  jockey  likewise  offends. 
Now,  must  we  put  the  scenario  writers 
in  the  same  class  as  the  comedian 
who  had  to  fall  down  in  order  to  get 
a  laugh?  Must  we  believe  that  their 
brains  are  so  unimaginative,  lazy,  and 
cheap  that  they  must  employ  such  a 
vulgar  and  degrading  spectacle  to  get 
a  laugh?  What  price  comedy? — 
Joseph  A.  Ciccolo,  508  Park  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 

We'll  Ask:  Why,  oh  why,  does  Mar- 
lene Dietrich  hide  her  beauty  with 
man's  attire  ?  Doesn't  she  and  the 
other  "trouser  followers"  know  that  a 
woman  cannot  be  charming  and  femi- 
nine when  wearing  trousers  ?  Don't 
these  women  know  that  men  resent 
having  their  mode  of  dress  taken  away 
from  them  ?  And  isn't  it  their  ad- 
miration that  we  are  all  striving 
for?— Mrs.  Joe  Riggins,  R.  R.  1.  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 

Thank  You:  I  am  a  constant  screen 
magazine  hound  and  read  nearly  every 
magazine  on  the  newsstand  each  month. 
I  want  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  your  wonderful  magazine,  The 
New  Movie.  It's  one  of  the  best  mag- 
azines on  the  stands — and  it  costs  so 
little.  I  certainly  extend  my  hearty 
wishes  that  you  publish  the  magazine 
for  years  to  come. — Florence  Scafidi, 
92  Borden  Avenue,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

May  an  Old  Fan  Inquire:  When 
Garbo  will  be  back? 

Why  Edna  May  Oliver  wouldn't  make 
a  grand  Tish? 

If  "Spawn  of  the  North"  by  Will- 
oughby  is   impossible  to   screen? 

Why_  the  editor  or  photographers 
don't  give  the  scrap-book  fans  a  break 
in  the   portraits   they   give   us  ? 

Why  a  public  library  wouldn't  make 
a  good  background  for  a  picture? 

Why  some  of  these  doubles  they  rave 
about  can't  be  used  as  sisters  or  even 
twins  in  the  same  picture?  Ann 
Harding  and  Julie  Haydon,  for  ex- 
ample 

If  Karen  Morley  wouldn't  make  a 
good  lady  doctor? 

If  you  like  this  type  of  fan  letter? — 
(Please  turn  to  page  112) 


MAKING  HOUSEWORK 

f 


Because  3-in-One  does  more  work 
than  ordinary  oils,  it  does  more  to 
make  household  appliances  easy  to 
use.  As  it  lubricates  it  cleans  working- 
parts  and  prevents  rust. 

Sweepers,  vacuum  cleaners,  sewing 
machines,  electric  fans  and  washers 
need  it  regularly.  Rubbed  on  the  wire 
mesh  of  house  screens,  3-in-One  keeps 
them  rust-free.  All  stores  have  it. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL 

CLEANS -LUBRICATES -PROTECTS 
•  MENUS    FOR    TWO.. 

Intriguing  menus  and  recipes.  How  to  plan  a 
food  budget  for  two  and  buy  without  waste. 
Helpful  list  of  utensils  needed  for  two.  Send 
10  cents  to  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TTcw  ifOTt  can  hcwc 

EYELASHES 


"fT/iere  lives  there  a  man"  who 

can  help  being  caught  in  the  glance  of 
womanly  eyes — if  they  have  that 
"IT"  which  only  LASHBROW  Eye 
Lash  Darkener  gives! 
Girlsl  LASHBROW— the  kind  you 
always  paid  $1 .00  (or — can  now  be 
"e  s  and  10c  had  for  10c.  It's  pure— harmless— 
not  affected  by  tears. 
To  encourage  tons,  lustrous  lashes, 
use  LASHBROW  Eye-Lash    Grower 


At  the  toilet 
goods  counter 
of    your    favor- 


store     or    send 
10c    direct. 


-Lashbrow  Products,  Dept.   3,  Bronx,  N.  Y.- 


Sencl  me  special  10c  size.  D  Lashbrow  Eye  Lash 
Darkener.  Q  Lashbrow  Eye  Lash  Grower.  I  enclose 
10c  for  each. 


Street 

City State. 


fASHBROW, 
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These  Shades 
are  Admired  on 
Park  Avenue.. 


Yet 

the 
Price  is 

Only 

10c 

Each 


.  .  .  not  because  they're  cheap  but  be- 
cause they  are  durable,  handsome,  and 
come  in  colors  and  patterns  you  simply 
can't  get  in  old-style  shades  costing  10 
times  as  much.  Made  of  the  patented 
creped  Clopay  shade  fabric  that  does 
not  pinhole,  crack  or  curl.  Full  size 
Clopay  Shades,  all  styles,  only  10c  at 
5c  and  10c  stores  everywhere. 

Send  3c  stamp  to  Clopay  Corpora- 
tion, 1209  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  actual  swatches  of  10  latest  shade 
patterns  and  colors. 
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THE    ST.    CHARLES 

An    Entire    Block  on    the 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City 

"\  1  Smart  Hotel  in  America's 
Smartest  llesort" 

When  planning  your  vacation,  this  famous 
hotel  offers  you  the  maximum  in  hotel  comfort 
and  service 

Longest    Sun     Deck    overlooking    Boardwalk 

and   Sea       French   and  German  Cuisine. 

Bathing   from    the   Hotel.    American 

and    European     Plans.        Ocean 

view     Lounge  Dancing 

and  Entertainment. 

Garage 

RATES  GREATLY   REDUCED 


<~^ne  wi£ 
or bjeona; 

CLEAN 


Bathing  does  not  stop  per- 
spiration:   and    perspira- 
tion, especially  in  confined 
armpit    area,    soon    de- 
composes.  Odor  resulting 
is  offensive.    Inexcusable. 
Perspiration  ruins  gowns 
■ —  suits  —  underclothing. 
The      fastidious      person 
uses     Carolyn     HECK'S 
Instant    Liquid    Deodor- 
ant.    Instantly  applied — Instantly  effective.  ( )ne  strength 
■ — the  correct  strength — and  no  color.     The  art  of  being 
clean  demands  it!     25c  and  50c — all  toilet  goods  counters. 
10c  size  at  10c  stores. 
Trial  size  postpaid  on  receipt  of  10c  U.  S.  stamps. 

HECK- CON ARD  COMPANY  Inc. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


L.  A.  James,  2425  Fulton  Street,  No.  7, 
Berkeley,  California. 

Arlen  and  Us:  Here's  an  S.O.S.: 
Please  tell  a  little  about  Richard  Arlen. 
Clark  Gable  seems  to  be  getting  all 
good  breaks  in  your  magazine.  I  want 
you  to  know  how  I  appreciate  this  won- 
derful New  Movie  Magazine.  It's 
great  to  have  such  a  magazine  priced 
at  ten  cents  a  copy.  It  makes  a  per- 
son really  feel  good  again  Please,  Mr. 
Editor,  accept  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions for  New  Movie  Magazine.  It's 
a  honey. — Miss  Muriel  E.  Elvidge, 
"Cedars,"  1117  Washington  Street, 
Cape    May,    New  Jersey. 

Advice  About  Myrna:  I  think  that 
Myrna  Loy  is  a  very  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented actress.  I  wish  the  producers 
would  cease  assigning  her  such  unbe- 
coming roles,  for  she  could  make  any 
star  sit  up  and  take  notice  if  she  were 
only  given  leading  roles,  instead  of  be- 
ing cast  as  a  siren,  or  some  un- 
scrupulous, designing  woman  in  a 
minor  role.  I  wish  the  producers  would 
realize  what  a  fine  trouper  they  have 
in  Myrna — Frank  Dughi,  1727  Cam- 
bridge   Street,    Cambridge,    Mass. 

Color  in  Pictures:  Why  is  it  that  or- 
dinary pictures  such  as  "The  Mys- 
tery of  the  Wax  Museum"  are  done  in 
Technicolor  instead  of  pictures  which 
would  be  gorgeous  in  color?  For  in- 
stance, "The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  and 
"The  Kid  from  Spain?"  .  .  .  Why  not 
give  Marie  Dressier  a  really  funny 
role  and  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
depression  is  not  amusing  to  most  peo- 
ple?— Robert  Meehan,  21  Crescent 
Street,    Shelton,    Conn. 

As  to  Teams:  I  just  saw  "State  Fair" 
and  I  thought  it  was  marvelous.  I 
think  that  Janet  Gaynor  and  Lew  Ayres 
make  a  wonderful  team.  Much  bet- 
ter than  the  Gaynor-Farrell  team.  But 
I  still  like  Sally  Eilers  teamed  with 
James  Dunn.  Here's  hoping  that  Janet 
Gaynor  is  teamed  more  often  with  Lew 
Ayres.  And  also  Sally  Eilers  with 
James  Dunn. — Beatrice  Goldfus,  6132 
Locust   Street,   Philadelphia,   Penna. 

Her  Week-end:  I  am  a  scholar  and 
all  week  I  study  hard,  but  Saturday 
night  I  go  to  the  movies,  and  for  two 
hours  I  am  either  a  red-headed  siren 
or  a  swaggering  cow-puncher.  Then 
I  come  home  and  dream  about  these 
wonders  all  night.  ...  A  very  pleasant 
week-end  very  well  spent. — Vinona 
Elaine  Watson,  2535  No.  Dela  Street, 
Indianapolis,   Indiana. 

We  Take  a  Bow:  Neither  brickbats 
nor  bouquets  do  I  bring  for  any  star — 
but  would  you  mind  terribly  if  I  wal- 
lowed around  in  praise  of  your  mag- 
azine? Why  do  I  like  New  Movie? 
Here's  why — because: 

1.  Your  covers  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful   of   any    magazine    on    the    market. 

2.  You  bring  us  Paris — the  fascina- 
tion of  "la  plus  belle  fille"  through 
the  dashing  humor  of  Herb  Howe — and 
may  we  have  a  photograph  of  him 
sometime? 

3.  Your  April  "Gallery  of  Stars"  was 
breath-taking,  to  say  the  least;  works 
of  art,  truly,  so  please  print  the  pho- 
tographers' names  in  large  letters — 
please! 


Ruth  Fellows  and  William  Gargan  during  the 
filming  of  "Emergency  Call,"  in  which  he 
plays  a  fast-cracking  ambulance  driver  and 
she  appears  as  a  nurse.  No,  this  isn't  a 
romance,  just  studio  pals. 

4.  Yours  is  the  only  magazine  to 
bear  "Please  turn  to  page  so  and  so" 
instead  of  the  trite  "continued  on — " 
Little  things  like  this  count  so  very 
much!     They  bespeak  true  courtesy! 

One  could  rave  on  for  hours — but 
now  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Producer : 

Please  give  us  more  "Animal  King- 
doms." 

Please  bring  the  Japanese  schoolboy 
to  the  screen.  How  we  would  enjoy 
him! 

Please  more  and  more  Durante.  He's 
great— he's— he's  COLOSSAL!!— 
F.  Regan,  151  Baldwin  Street,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

Radio  Stars  in  Movies:  Why,  oh, 
why,  must  our  radio  favorites  try  to 
crash  into  the  movies?  Just  because 
their  talent  permits  them  to  become 
stars  of  the  air  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  bring  their  followers  to  grief 
by  chasing  stardom  further  into  the 
flickers.  They  probably  forget  that  the 
difference  between  the  radio  and  the 
movies  is,  unfortunately,  the  difference 
between  imagination  and  reality.  How 
nice  it  was  to  picture  Kate  Smith  and 
the  Baron  in  our  imagination  as  we 
listened  to  them  over  the  air!  Then 
came  their  unhappy  advent  into  the 
movie  world.  Off  to  our  favorite  flicker 
palace  we  dashed  in  joyous  anticipa- 
tion of  seeing  them  in  their  first  pic- 
ture. And  then  the  reality !  Oh,  my, 
must  I  proceed  further? — Howard  J. 
Nichols,  7932  Har.vard  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  S. — Three  rousing  cheers  for  your 
new  department,  "Hollywood  Day  by 
Day."  It's  unusually  novel  and  very  in- 
teresting. It  should  make  many  new 
friends  for  New  Movie  Magazine. 

Did  You  Notice?  I  saw  "Luxury 
Liner."  After  viewing  this  picture  it 
seems  to  me-  that  the  title  should  have 
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been  in  the  plural.  I  wonder  how 
many  fans  caught  the  ineongTuity  of 
the  "shots"  of  the  liner  in  question? 
While  tied  up  to  the  dock  and  imme- 
diately upon  sailing,  the  ship  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  Cunard  or  White 
Star  ownership,  having  the  tall,  dis- 
tinctive funnels  orginally  designed  for 
coal-burning  vessels,  also  the  decks, 
etc..  conformed  with  the  design  of  this 
particular  type  of  steamships.  A  few 
minutes  later,  after  getting  out  into 
mid-stream,  a  very  remarkable  trans- 
formation took  place.  The  "liner"  sud- 
denly became  a  German  "Europa"  or 
sister  ship,  with  its  short,  streamline 
funnels,  and  entirely  different  deck  ar- 
rangement, life-boat  davits  and  many 
other  details.  The  smaller  details  may 
have  escaped  the  eye  of  one  not  ac- 
customed to  big  ships,  but  the  sudden 
reduction  in  height,  also  change  in 
shape  of  the  funnels  was  evident  to 
anyone  who  watched  closely.  Explana- 
tions of  stage  tricks  are  being  disclosed 
in  current  magazines  and  periodicals, 
so  please,  Mr.  Editor,  this  being  the 
"wow"  of  them  all,  will  you  kindly  give 
us  the  inside  dope  on  this  particular 
stunt? — John  U.  House,  73  Oak  Street, 
Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

Hitting  Their  Stride:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  talking  picture  has  at  last  hit 
its  stride.  During  the  past  year  the 
number  of  really  good  films  has  been 
greater,    probably,    than    that    of    any 


Wide  World 

"Buster"  Crabbe,  "lion  man"  of  the  films  and 
Olympic  swimming  champion,  slipped  away 
from  it  all,  eloped  and  was  married  to  Vir- 
gina  Held,  who  is  the  girl  Buster's  been  seen 
going  places  with  for  a  long  time.  She's  a 
Beverly    Hills   society   girl. 

year  since  the  talkies  were  a  novelty. 
You  can't,  in  fact,  even  begin  to  list 
the  pictures  that  fall  into  the  excellent 
and  superlative  classes — some,  in  a  few 
instances,  actually  superior  to  their 
stage  productions.  Look:  "Shanghai 
Express,"  "One  Hour  With  You," 
"Grand  Hotel,"  "Silver  Dollar,"  "The 
Animal  Kingdom,"  "I  Am  a  Fugitive," 
"Cavalcade,"  "42d  Street,"  not  to  men- 
tion numerous  near-mediocrities  saved 
by  only  intelligent  direction  or  by  the 
sincerity  or  get-up-and-go  of  such  per- 
sonalities as  Cagney,  Blondell,  the 
Tracys,  Gaynor  and  Farrell,  Will  Rog- 
ers, George  Arliss,  Powell  and  Francis, 
and  Mae  West. 

It    is    obvious,    I    believe,    that    mo- 


tion pictures  have  now  fully  developed 
as  an  individual  art.  Improvement  up 
to  now  has  been  so  thoroughly  con- 
sistent that  still  bigger  and  better  pic- 
tures are  surely  inevitable. — E.  F. 
Hines,  4035  N.  Albany  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago,   Illinois. 

Here's  Hoping:  Just  read  that 
Lubitsch  may  direct  Mae  West  in  a 
talkie  version  of  "The  Czarina."  How 
I  hope  that  this  proves  to  be  more  than 
mere  rumor!  Mae  would  be  simply 
grand  in  the  part — she  even  looks  a 
lot  like  the  frisky  empress.  And  with 
Lubitsch  to  put  her  through  her 
paces — !  What  a  show! — D.  H.  Chap- 
man, 1532  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

What  a  Trio!  Why  don't  we  get  more 
of  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Lionel 
Barrymore?  We  are  tired  of  sophisti- 
cated love  scenes.  We  want  some  real 
acting  for  a  change.  Why  don't  we  see 
Eddie,  Lionel  and  Marie  Dressier  in 
a  film  ?  There  would  be  entertain- 
ment.— Miss  Margaret  Barton,  232  Rec- 
tor Street,  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey. 

Too  Dignified :  If  there  is  one  man 
on  the  screen  to  be  congratulated  for 
his  ability  in  pictures  it  certainly  is 
Spencer  Tracy.  He  was  grand  in  "Dis- 
orderly Conduct,"  "20,000  Years  in 
Sing  Sing,"  etc.  But  why  don't  you 
directors  notice  this  simple  thing?  Why 
do  .you  always  put  such  a  sophisticated 
girl  for  his  leading  lady?  Joan  Ben- 
nett was  all  right  but  Bette  Davis 
should  not  be  featured  in  any  of  his 
pictures  for  the  leading  lady  because 
she  is  too  dignified,  and  he  is  too  tough. 
Why  not  have  Wynne  Gibson,  or  Sally 
Eilers  ?  Here's  hoping. — Miss  Agnes 
Dwyer,  498  Neville  Street,  Perth  Am- 
boy, New  Jersey. 

His  Three  Best:  Just  a  few  lines  to 

tell  .you  that  I  think  I  have  seen  three 
of  the  finest  pictures  yet  shown  on 
the  talking  screen.  "State  Fair," 
"Madam  Butterfly"  and  "Topaze"  are 
the  pictures. 

And  so  a  great  big  cheer  for  the 
characters  and  directors  of  these  pic- 
tures, and  a  fervent  wish  to  see  more 
pictures  on  their  order  in  the  future. — 
Hubert  J.  Johnston,  751  E.  92nd  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

We're  Hoping,  Too:  Three  cheers  for 
The  New  Movie.  It's  grand.  Give  us 
more  shows  like  "The  Big  Broadcast" 
with  Bing  Crosby,  "Movie  Crazy"  with 
Harold  Lloyd,  and  "Madison  Square 
Garden"  with  Jack  Oakie.  Here's  hop- 
ing The  New  Movie  continues  to  be  as 
good  as  it  is  now. — Mildred  Riley,  402 
East  Willow  Street,  Normal,  Illinois. 

Musicals    and    Ruby:     I     am     now    a 

staunch  advocate  of  bigger  and  better 
musical  shows.  When  the  talkies  first 
arrived  the  theaters  were  all  flooded 
with  very  poor  and  boring  musical 
comedies  and  such.  People  grew  tired 
of  them,  but  now  with  such  pictures  as 
"The  Big  Broadcast"  and  "42nd  Street" 
to  back  me  up,  I  say  give  us  more. 
We  like  them.  I  believe  Ruby  Keeler 
has  a  great  future  ahead  of  her  in 
Hollywood.  She  has  everything  one 
desires — looks,  personality,  sweet  voice 
and  dancing  ability.  Here's  for  seeing 
more  of  her. — Minnie  Snyder,  1515 
East  42nd  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
(Please  turn  to  page  114) 


"Here  is 
-the 


SECRET' 


of  the  LOVELIEST  HANDS 
in  HOLLYWOOD! 

...  A  manicure  at  least  once  a 
week!  Give  your  hands  the  same 
care   as   the   STARS   do    .    .    .    with 

MOON  GLOW 

LIQUID  NAIL  POLISH 
and  other  nail  requisites.  Smooth,  beautiful, 
LASTING.  5  shades.  Nat.  Med.  Rose, 
Carmine,  Platinum  Pearl.  Try  a  generous 
Dackage  of  this  POLISH  OF  THE  STARS  at 
your  favorite  10c  store,  or  mail  coupon  if 
they  cannot  supply. 
_M Al  L_  THIS_COUPON_  TODAY!  _ 

Moon  Glow  Cosmetic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  1-3 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  special  introductory 
full-sized  pkg.  of  MOON  GLOW  in  shade 
checked.  I  enclose  10c  (coin  or  stamps). 
(  )  Natural  (  )  Med.  (  )  Rose  (  )  Car- 
mine    (      )  Platinum  Pearl 

Name 

St.  S  No 

City 


.State. 


S  YOUR  DREAM  HOUSE 

...A     SWISS    CHALET? 
...A   SPANISH    HOME? 


Whic 


ichever     kind     of     home     you     want     to 
build,    send    for    these    charming    blue    prints. 

Swiss  Chalet,  5  rooms  and   bath 
Spanish    House,    5   rooms   and    bath 
Colonial    House,    6   rooms   and    bath 
Normandy    House,    5   rooms    and    bath 
Italian    House,    6   rooms   and    bath 
Modernistic    House    5    rooms    and    bath 

Send  3  cents  postage  for  each  blue  print 
you  want  to  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  YEARS  YOUNGER 


NEW  BEAUTY 
OVERNIGHT 

Use  Sem-Pray  Compressed 
Cleansing  Cream  tonight. 
By  morning  those  erasable 
age-lines  and  wrinkles  will 
have  begun  to  vanish. 
Large  pores  reduce.  The  rare  Eastern  cleansing, 
beautifying  and  youthifying  oils  in  Sem-Pray  also 
clean,  clear,  whiten,  freshen  and  youthify  your  skin 
as  no  other  creams  ever  have.  Look  ten  years  younger. 
New  beauty  overnight.  Large  size  60c  all  stores. 
Special  purse-size,   10c  at  Ten  Cent  Stores. 
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Another  Team:  William  Powell  is, 
in  my  estimation,  one  of  the  best,  and 
likewise  his  charming-  wife,  Carole 
Lombard.  In  private  life  they  are  lov- 
( rs,  so  why  not  star  them  together  ? 
1  think  they  would  make  a  perfect 
screen  pair.  What  do  von  think? — 
Glendora  Van  Heuvel,  3245  North  25th 
Street,   Milwaukee,    Wisconsin. 

Clean  Up  or  Clear  Out:  The  hand- 
writing- on  the  wall  that  is  spelling-  the 
downfall  of  Filmland  is  Sex.  I  am  so 
sick  of  seeing-  the  highest  and  holiest 
function  of  human  beings  stripped  of 
its  beautiful  meaning,  dressed  in  Q'audy 
tinsel,  and  held  up  for  cheap  ridicule. 
I  am  sick  of  the  open,  public  parade 
of  the  sweet  and  pure  intimacies  that 
should  remain  intimacies.  I  protest 
against  the  loose,  lewd  exploitation  of 
womanhood.  I  don't  go  to  see  such  pic- 
tures— the  billboards  tell  me  I  won't 
enjoy  them — but  the  combination  of 
Leslie  Howard  and  Ann  Harding,  my 
favorite  stars,  did  entice  me,  and  I 
saw  "Animal  Kingdom,"  only  to  wish 
that  I  hadn't.  Let's  keep  such  lovely, 
cultured,  refined,  finished  artists  as 
Harding  and  Howard  in  settings  that 
befit  them.  Producers,  clean  up,  or 
clear  out! — Miss  Gertrude  G.  Seaford, 
149  S.  Hobart  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Music  in  Movies:  I  wish  there  would 
be  more  music  in  the  pictures.  Can 
anyone  ever  forget  the  tuneful  music 
in  "Sunnyside  Up"  and  "The  Smiling 
Lieutenant?"  It  rings  in  our  minds 
for  days  afterwards.  Even  the  little 
ditty  Ann  Dvorak  sang  in  "Scarface" 
was  a  treat.  There  are  lots  of  good 
singers  who  act  for  the  screen.  Let's 
hear  them. — Sarah  A.  Kincard,  22 
Fayette   Street,   Phillipsburg,   N.   J. 

Spiritual  Liked:  Give  us  plenty  of 
pictures  like  "Smilin'  Through."  The 
spiritual  thread  running  through  it  is 
so  consoling  to  those  who  have  lost  loved 
ones,  whether  one  believes  in  life  here- 
after or  not.  Please  give  us  more  pic- 
tures of  Janet  Gaynor  and  Charles 
Farrell.  No  two  can  portray  such 
beautiful  harmony  of  souls  as  they. — 
Cecile  Shaw.  118  W.  Grand  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

For  Mr.  Crosby:  Hel-p!  S'no  use. 
Everybody  knows  now  that  we're  all 
Crosby  fans.  And  100  strong  at  that. 
You  see,  Mr.  New  Movie  Magazine, 
this  letter  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Bing  Crosby  Fan  Club  of  Ramseur, 
N.  C.  We're  all  perfectly  nutty  over 
"the"  Crooner  of  radioland,  movieland, 
stage  and  what-not,  and  we  wish  to 
put  in  a  good  word  for  Bing's  perform- 
ance in  "The  Big  Broadcast."  Now, 
honestly,  wasn't  he  grant!  ?  We  were 
so  disappointed  after  the  futile,  but 
noble,  attempt  of  Rudy  Vallee  to  crash 
the  movies  that  we  were  pretty  skepti- 
cal about  Bing's — much  as  we  admired 
him.  Then  came  the  local  engagement 
of  "The  Big  Broadcast."  We  went,  we 
saw,  and  we  came  back  all  aglow  to 
tell  Uncle  Henry  what  a  marvelous 
man  our  hero  is.  Please,  Mr.  Para- 
mount, give  us  more  of  Mr.  Crosby  in 
a  new  typically  tine  Paramount  pic- 
ture! And  Mr.  Crosby,  don't  forget 
that  you'll  always  have  100  loyal  fol- 
lowers   in    North    Carolina    who,    inci- 
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dentally,  and,  needless  to  say,  are  en- 
thusiastic readers  of  New  Movie,  for 
which  they  now  raise  the  cry  of  "Long- 
Live  New  Movie!"  May  the*  depression 
(or  is  that  a  thing  of  the  past?)  never 
hit  it!— The  Bing  Crosby  Fan  Club, 
Dolores  Elisabeth  Smith,  Secretary, 
Ramseur,  North  Carolina. 

The  New  Queen:  All  hail  the  new 
Queen  of  Moviedom,  Her  Majesty,  Mae 
West!  What  a  girl!  She's  what  the 
movies  need.  We,  the  public,  don't 
know  whether  to  love  her  or  hate  her, 
but  we  do  know  that  we're  looking  for- 
ward to  her  next  picture.  May  she 
rule  a  lonsj-,  long  time.  She's  gra-a-nd! 
—Edna  Walters,  300  N.  Pine  Street, 
Wilson,  N.  C. 


The  People's  Academy  of  Motion 
Pictures  (sponsored  by  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE)  will  present 
twelve  gold  medals  for  what  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  consider  to 
be  the  twelve  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  1933  in  the  films. 

Letters  from  our  readers,  carefully 
tabulated,  will  be  the  sole  guides  to 
these  awards. 

These  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
either  The  People's  Academy  or  to 
the  Dollar-Thoughts  department  of 
this  magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
Write   us   what   you   think. 

The  medals  will  be  given  for  the 
following: 

1 — Best  all-around    feature   picture 

2 — Best  performance    (actress) 

3 — Best  performance    (actor) 

4 — Best  musical   picture 

5 — Best  human   interest  picture 

6 — Best  mystery  picture 

7 — Best  romance 

8 — Best  comedy 

9 — Best  short  reel   picture 

10 — Best  news   reel   picture 

1 1 — Best  direction 

12 — Best  story 


Ruby,  Listen:  Ruby  Keeler  is  a 
charming  little  actress,  but  I  think  she 
would  be  perfect  if  she  would  talk  a 
little  faster. — Helen  Mate,  Newell 
Street,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

In  Defense  of  Jean:  This  is  my  first 
effort  to  gain  admittance  in  "Box- 
Office  Critics" — and  it  comes  to  that 
page  in  defense  of  my  favorite  screen 
star,  Jean  Harlow.  Occasionally  I 
read  of  a  brick-bat  falling  here  and 
there,  meant  for  her,  which  always,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  misses  its  aim.  Her 
gowns  are  either  cut  too  far  "south," 
or  too  far  "east  and  west,"  or  she  dis- 
plays too  much  sex  on  the  screen.  If 
those  brick-bat  throwers  would  stop  for 
awhile,  and  be  "catchers,"  they'd  be 
better  off.  Why  not  speak  a  few  words 
of  encouragement,  a  few  words  of 
kindness,  for  the  screen  stars  ?  They're 
all  giving  us  the  best  that's  in  them. 
I  have  my  favorites — others  have 
theirs — but  why  knock  and  sock  the 
ones  who  are  not  our  favorites  ?  I 
consider  Miss  Harlow  one  of  the  best 
act  losses  on  the  screen.     She  has  per- 


sonality, beauty  and  charm;  and  a  love- 
liness which  endears  her  to  her  admir- 
ing public.  Her  acting-  is  superb — that 
can't  be  denied.  And  she  has  per- 
severence — as  was  shown  in  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  which  entered  her  life 
not  so  long  ago.  With  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  a  willingness  to  carry  on, 
she  went  through  with  her  part  in  the 
making  of  "Red  Dust,"  giving  a  won- 
derful performance;  and  offering  from 
the  screen  a  smile,  which  we  knew 
came  from  repressed  tears  and  a 
broken  heart.  I  am  100  per  cent,  for 
Miss  Harlow,  and  shall  always  be.  And 
more, — I  claim  she  is  God's  best  gift 
to  the  Silver  Screen. — M.  Louise 
Cooper,  127  E.  12th  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Fed  up  on  Platinums:  Kay  Francis — 
What  a  beauty  and  what  an  actress! 
It  is  such  a  treat  to  see  a  brunette  on 
the  screen.  I  am  so  fed  up  on  platinum 
blondes.  It  seems  every  actress  has 
bleached  to  a  platinum  shade.  Karen 
Morley,  Joan  Blondell,  Leila  Hyams 
and  others  have  ruined  their  appear- 
ance. Give  me  Kay  Francis  and  Claud- 
ette  Colbert  who  remain  not  platinums. 
—Miss  Marv  Dirks,  4411  W.  Monroe 
Street,   Chicago,   111. 

George  is  Best:  Why  must  producers 
import  athletes  from  outside  of  Holly- 
wood when  there  exists  in  their  pres- 
ence a  man,  George  O'Brien,  who  is 
more  talented  and  possesses  a  physique 
just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
"Tarzan"  or  "Lien"  man? — John  Nagle, 
7840    Merrill   Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 

Boost  for  Conrad:  You  may  talk 
about  "stars"  until  the  heavens  fall. 
But  to  me,  Conrad  Nagel  is  the  best 
one  of  all.— Lois  A.  Walsh,  724  South 
Wood  Street,  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Landi  the  Great:  After  I  saw  Elissa 
Landi  in  "Sign  of  the  Cross,"  I  was 
convinced  that  she  really  knows  how 
to  act — and  with  Fredric  March — oh, 
my,  she  was  really  great.  Why  not 
put  them  together  in  other  pictures  ? 
Everyone  went  wild  here  about  the 
picture  and  how  Fredric  and  Elissa 
acted.  I  shall  never  forget  that  pic- 
ture. Give  her  (also  him,  F.  M.)  a 
big  hand,  and  also  a  better  future. 
They  are  great,  absolutely. — Harold 
Riddle,  219  Fourth  Street,  Fulton.  Ky. 

Most  Versatile:  I  believe  that  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson  could  take  any  part 
in  a  picture  and  do  it  justice.  After 
his  performance  in  "Silver  Dollar,"  I 
am  convinced  that  he  is  the  most  ver- 
satile actor  on  the  screen. — James 
Gillen,  6336  No.  Claremont  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Baby  Luck  for  Miriam:  I  submit  my 
letter  for  Miriam  Hopkins.  After  "Dr. 
Jekyll  &  Mr.  Hyde,"  we  were  eager 
concerning  Miriam.  Her  "Trouble  in 
Paradise"  performance  was  the  bright 
spot  of  last  year.  We  are  hopefully 
awaiting  her  new  picture.  There  is  a 
very  special  charm  about  this  girl  with 
mischievous  eyes,  and  as  all  the  players 
who  have  adopted  babies  have  been 
smiled  upon  by  fortune,  we  expect 
roseate  glory  from  our  Miriam. — 
Catherine  Wiegand,  47  Brook  Street, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
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Lorraine  Acetate  Combs  are  made  in 
solid  pastel  colors  and  in  pearl  effects. 
Lorraine  Hard  Rubber  Combs  can  be 
obtained  in  either  black  or  mahogany. 


Lorraine  Hair  Nets  can  be  obtained  in 
single  mesh,  double  mesh,  cap  shape, 
fringe  shape,  regular  and  bob  sizes. 
All  colors,  including  gray  and  white. 
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EX-COWBOY-The  Drama  of  GARY  COOPER 
by  ADELA  ROGERS  ST.  JOHNS 
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Be  a  Color  Magician! 

.  .  .  says  JOHN  HELD,  Jr. 


The  Famous  Artist  and 
Author  Reveals  a  Simple 
Trick  That  Assures  You  a 
Smart,  Colorful  Wardrobe 


V-"""^ 


iJaijlAili 


Here's  a  mighty  important 
point  about  Tintex.  Any  ma- 
terial that  water  alone  will 
not  harm,  you  can  trust  to 
Tintex.  It's  as  safe  as  it  is 
sure.  And  no  streaks  or  spots 
when  you  use  Tintex  I 


"  JUST  wave  a  magic  wand  over  faded  "undies", 
J  sportswear,  dresses,  stockings,  etc.  But  in- 
stead of  saying  'presto',  use  Tintex!  Then  watch 
all  your  faded  apparel  become  gay  and  new 
again — in  the  original  colors,  or  in  different  col- 
ors, if  you  wish.  That's  the  trick  of  a  gay,  color- 
correct  wardrobe.  Yet,  there's  no  trick  to  using 
Tintex.  These  famous  Tints  and  Dyes  are  so 
quick,  so  simple,  so  professionally  perfect  in 
results.  And  so  I  say  to  you  —  for  a  smarter 
wardrobe,  be  a  color  magician  with  Tintex!" 


Don't  forget  your  faded 
home  decorations — cur- 
tains, drapes,  colored 
table-linens,  etc.  The 
magic  of  Tintex  makes 
them  color-bright,  color- 
fresh.  And  think  of  the 
dollars  saved  I 


Do  you  know  that  there  are  35  Tintex  Colors 
from  which  you  may  choose?  And  each  is 
brilliant,  long-lasting  I  Another  fact — you 
will  Find  Tintex,  in  its  full  range  of  colors, 
right  in  your  neighborhood  stores. 
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WHAT     LITTLE    THINGS     SPOIL    YOUR    DAY 


WHO'S  READY  FOR  THE 
SECON  D  CUP  OF 
COFFEE?  RUTH,  HOW 
ABOUT    YOU? 

THANKS,  LOIS,  BUT  1 
GUESS  I'LL  JUST  HAVE 
ONE  TODAY. 


WELL  . 

.  .  NOW     1 

THAT 

YOU'VE     § 

I     ASKED 

...    IT     f§ 

JUST 

HASN'T     i 

GOT     THE     FLA- 

VOR    OF    YOUR 

USUAL 

GRAND     gj 

BREWl 

„ 5-^_ 

-.  ■  - ,,     "% 

WHAT  A  FOOL  I  WAS 
TO  GAMBLE  WITH  AN 
UNKNOWN  BRAND. 
EVEN  IF  THE  GROCER 
DID  SAY  IT  WAS  "JUST 
AS  GOOD."  AFTER 
THIS,  BELIEVE  YOU  ME, 
I'LL  BUY  THE  FOOD  I 
KNOW  IS  SATISFAC- 
TORY. 


***  COSTLY 
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On  Sale  the  10th  of  Each  Month 


Photo  oil  Preston  Duncan 


ELSIE  JANIS 

exposes 

WALTER  HUSTON 

Picture  Stealer 


Brilliant,  bubbling,  always  interesting  Elsie, 
in  one  of  her  most  joyous  moods,  tells  of  the 
actor  who  dominates  virtually  every  film  he 
appears  in,  with  the  strange  power  of  his 
personality  and  the  fine  artistry  of  his  acting. 
The  actor  who  doesn't  need — and  doesn't  care 
for — stardom.  And  one  of  Hollywood's  finest 
personalities.  .  .  .  Don't  miss  the  famous  stage 
star's  fine,  human  close-up  of  him  in  the  next 
issue  —  the  September  issue  —  of  The  New 
Movie   Magazine,   on  August  9th. 
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Photographed  in  Hollywood 
Hollywood  stars  In 
the  foreground,  reading 
from  left  to  right,  are 
GENEVIEVE  TOBIN, 
'BOOTS'  MALLORY  (Fox 
star ),  GWILI  ANDRE  and 
ANITA  PAGE. 


'CIENTISTS 

rXPLAIN'  It  contains  precious  elements 
skin  itself  has . . .  and  must  have  to  stay jftUTHFUL ! 


SKIN,  science  has  found,  contains  cer- 
tain precious  elements.  These  elements, 
found  in  youthful  skin  of  every  type,  keep 
it  fresh,  smooth,  attractive,  young. 

The  gradual  loss  of  these  elements  is 
what  makes  skin  get  old-looking,  dry, 
rough,  unattractive.  But  scientists  give 
this  welcome  and  all-important  message — 
you  can  now  check  the  loss  of  these  precious 
elements. 

This  Soap  actually  contains 

Precious  Elements  found 

in  skin  itself 

Now  scientists  attest  the  fact  that  Lux  Toi- 
let Soap  with  its  complete  freedom  from 
harshness,  its  ready  solubility  and  its  con- 
tent of  such  precious  elements,  is  an  unques- 
tionable aid  in  keeping  the  skin  young- 
looking  .  .  .  softly  smooth. 

Small  wonder  that  Lux  Toilet  Soap  is 
used  by  nearly  all  of  the  famous  screen  stars, 
who  must  keep  their  skin  radiant,  smooth, 

For  EVERY  Type  of  Skin 

. . .  oily . . .  dry . . .  "in-between"  - 


young-looking!  Small  wonder  it  has  been 
made  the  official  soap  for  dressing  rooms 
in  all  the  large  Hollywood  film  studios! 

A  Lovelier  YOU 

HOLLYWOOD  has  proved  through 
years  of  daily  use  that  this  soap  actually 
keeps  every  type  of  skin  young-looking. 

MILLIONS  of  women  (and  men)  every- 
where confirm  Hollywood's  experience 

Won't  YOU  prove  the  beautifying 
effect  this  fragrant,  white  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  can  have  on  your  skin? 


It  really  has  made  MY  skin 
look  Younger ..." 

"What  the  Hollywood  stars  say  about  Luk 
Toilet  Soap  is  exactly  what  I've  found  out 
in  my  own  case,"  writes  Miss  Evelene 
Miller  of  New  York.  Miss  Miller  adds :  "I've 
been  using  this  soap  for  three  years  now 
and  I  find  it  really  has  made  my  skin  much 
younger-looking.  I  will  never  useany  other!*! 
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Dorothy  Jordan,  scheduled  for  "The  Glory 
Command,"  and  then  "One  October  Night," 
with  Bruce  Cabot,  is  reaching  for  stardom. 
Production  policies,  however,  have  tempo- 
rarily presented  an  obstacle  to  plans  to  team 
her  permanently  with  Joel  McCrea  in  tales  of 
young    romance. 


HELLO  Hollywood!  Hello  every- 
body! 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  my  old 
pal,  the  Marquis  de  la  Falaise — and 
that  palship  is  not  Hollywood  stuff; 
it  dates  way  back  to  old  Paree — will 
be  setting  up  his  tripod  in  Soura- 
baya,  Bali,  photographing  South  Sea 
life  in  the  flesh  for  Bennett  Produc- 
tions, Inc.  Henri  is  general  manager 
of  Bennett  Productions,  Inc.,  and 
his  wife,  Connie  Bennett  herself, 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Angels. 

Neither  admits  that  the  Marquis' 
sudden  departure  for  the  South  Seas 
had  anything  to  do  with  former  wife 
Gloria  Swanson's  arrival  in  Holly- 
wood; but  the  thought  intrudes  that 
it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  movieland 
if  all  of  Gloria's  husbands  took  to 
the  desert  isles  every  time  she  came 
to  town. 


By  NEMO  (NEw  MOvie) 

(Selected  as  the  $100-prize  pen-name  for  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  department.    See  page  110  for  details.) 


Anyhow,  Wallace  Beery  stayed. 
When  Gloria  and  Mike  Farmer,  the 
present  incumbent,  walked  into  Sar- 
di's  one  noontime,  they  found  Wally, 
as  usual,  comfortably  filling  a  six- 
chair  booth.  Eddie  Branstetter  (Mr. 
Sardi)  had  to  be  carried  out  on  a 
platter.  But  the  principals  seemed 
unconcerned.  Husbands  are  just 
husbands  to  Gloria — and  nobody  or 
nothing  can  disturb  Wally  Beery 
when  he  is  eating. 

ONE  of  the  interesting  things 
about  the  de  la  Falaise  expedi- 
tion is  that  he  took  with  him  as  a 
sort  of  company  manager  the  old- 
time  screen  favorite,  Gaston  Glass. 
Glass  is  a  young  man  still,  not  more 
than  thirty-four  or  five.  The  Gilbert 
Roland  type.  Doesn't  look  his  age, 
either.      I   saw  him  one  night  last 


winter  leaning  up  against  a — I  mean 
with  his  foot  on  a — well,  we  won't 
go  into  that! — but  I  thought  then 
that  he  ought  to  be  back  in  pictures. 
And  here  he  is,  way  back  in  Bali,  of 
all  places! 

Which  reminds  me  for  no  rea- 
son at  all  that  doctors  and  drug- 
gists have  certainly  been  given 
a  great  big  hand  by  this  new 
liquor  ruling,  which  permits  un- 
limited prescriptions  of  wines, 
whiskies,  brandies  and  what- 
have-you.  Hollywood,  formerly 
one  of  the  most  healthful  places 
in  the  United  States,  is  being 
swept  by  first  one  epidemic  and 
then  another.  One  juvenile  lead- 
ing man  is  already  complaining 
of  housemaid's  knee.  My  own 
disease  is  croup. 


Photograph  by  Wide  World 


Grouped  together  just  before  the  hegira — Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  off  to  London  and 
Paris  for  a  vacation,  Gloria  Swanson  and  Michael  Farmer,  her  husband,  off  to  Switzerland 
to  see  the  children,  then  possibly  to  make  another  British-filmed  picture,  and  Colleen 
Moore,  finishing  her  first  picture  in  years,  "The  Power  and  the  Glory,"  and  nervously  to 
await  the  verdict  of  the  fans. 
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Making  talkies  at  umpty-ump  below  zero.  Clyde  DeVinna  and  his  crew  set  up  for  work 
in  the  Arctic  during  the  filming  of  M-S-M's  "Eskimo,"  which  introduces  chilly  thrills  for 
hot   weather   pastime.     And    directed    by   that    all-weather    megaphoner,    W.    S.    Van    Dyke, 

who   made   "Trader   Horn." 


\X7ELL,  Charles  Guy  Fulke  Gre- 
**  ville,  eighth  Earl  of  Warwick, 
has  sailed  away.  And  Sally  Blane 
has  sailed  away,  too.  When  the  Earl 
arrived  in  Hollywood  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  broken  heart ;  but  he  took 
Sally  Blane  for  it  every  evening 
regularly  and  you  have  no  idea  how 
the  heart  improved.  In  fact,  when 
he  left,  the  organ  was  in  a  thorough- 
ly normal  condition,  except  for  a  cer- 
tain understandable  palpitation! 

Bruce  Cabot  has  the  broken  heart 
now.  It  began  to  break  that  night 
at  the  Beverly- Wilshire  just  before 
Sally  was  shipped  East  by  airmail. 
Bruce,  as  you  may  have  gathered, 
was  Sally's  favorite  heartbreak  back 
in  her  pre-peerage  days ;  and  Sally 
herself,  in  case  you  haven't  been  get- 
ting around  lately  as  much  as  you 
should,  is  the  third  of  those  pulchri- 
tudinous  Youngsters,  of  which  Lo- 
retta  is  one  and  Polly  Ann  is 
another. 

THE  Earl  is  gone,  but  the  Queen 
came  back.  Queen  Garbo,  I  mean. 
And  it  is  surprising  how  little  a  dent 
her  return  made  in  life  in  the  old 
town.  Can  it  be  possible  that  she  is 
just  another  actress,  after  all?  We 
won't  know  until  we  see  how  her  pic- 
tures click.    Neither  will  she. 

Her  arrival  was,  of  course,  an 
event,  especially  when  it  got  around 
the  studios  that  she  was  traveling 
aboard  the  Annie  Johnson  as  Mrs. 
John  Emerson.  Even  Anita  Loos 
looked  up  from  her  knitting  long 
enough  to  say  that  she  thought  her 
husband  was  one  gentleman  who  did 
not  prefer  blondes.  I  ran  into  Anita 
and  John  that  week  at  one  of  those 
before-dinner  filling  stations  and,  be- 
lieve me,  John  came  in  for  his  share 
of  the  ribbing. 

I  didn't  go  down  to  the  dock,  but 


Photo  by  Wide  II 


Here's  a  charming  family  group,  espe- 
cially photographed  for  The  New  Movie 
Magazine — Mrs.  Wallace  Ford,  Patricia 
Ann  Ford,  and  the  proud  father  himself, 
Wallace    Ford,    at  their    Hollywood    home. 


the  boys  who  did  tell  me  that  Garbo 
landed,  not  in  the  sweater  and 
shorts  or  the  seaman's  overalls 
which  she  affected  before  the  mast, 
but  in  a  neat,  gray  tailored  suit  of 
the  Hepburn  variety;  and  she  actu- 
ally spoke.  The  hardened  news  hawk 
who  covers  the  water  front  for  Mr. 
Chandler's  Times  was  so  affected 
that  he  burst  into  the  following 
lyric: 

A  shattered  illusion, 
Another  delusion; 

The  spell  is  broken, 
Garbo  has  spoken. 


WHAT  she  said  in  answer  to  all 
the      questions      which      were 
hurled  at  her  was : 

"One  never  knows  what  tomor- 
row  will   bring,   does   one?" 

One  doesn't.  Tomorrow  brought 
Greta  the  sad  news  that  her  five 
trunks  and  three  hat  boxes  had  been 
held  up  by  the  Customs.  She  had 
forgotten  to  say  whether  she  was  a 
returning  American  or  a  visiting 
Swede. 

The  boys  tried  to  work  up  a  scan- 
dal about  Greta  and  young  Ture 
Teen — yes,  Mr.  Ripley,  that  is  his 
name — the  wealthy  twenty-four-year- 
old  Swedish  sportsman  with  whom 
she  was  known  to  have  played  shuffle- 
board  and  deck  tennis.  But  the 
scandal  didn't  take.  Ture,  it  seems, 
was  accompanied  by  his  mother. 

*TPHIS  ship  reporter  business  re- 
-*-  minds  me  of  a  story  Max  Miller, 
who  wrote  "I  Cover  the  Water 
Front,"  was  telling  me  the  other 
day.  Max  has  a  charming  little 
house  down  at  La  Jolla,  and  doesn't 
hit  Hollywood  once  in  a  blue  moon. 
In  fact,  he  had  never  been  in  a 
movie  studio  until  last  summer,  when 
Walter  Wanger,  who  was  with  Co- 
lumbia then,  asked  him  to  come  up 
for  six  weeks  and  take  a  hand  at 
picture  writing. 

Max  started  off  in  high  .spirits, 
telling  his  wife  that  he  intended  to 
ga-ga  at  every  star  on  the  Columbia 
lot. 

"And  the  only  stars  I  saw,"  con- 
cluded Max,  "during  my  six  weeks 
stay  were  Wheeler  and  Woolsey!" 

Miller   told   me   another   story   of 
sitting  in  the  projection  room  with 
(Please  turn  to  page  8) 


Cary  Grant  and  Randolph  Scott,  bachelor 
pals  and  playmates,  doing  some  barbershop 
chords  in  the  house  they  occupy  together, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  magazine's  camera- 
man. You  last  saw  Cary  in  "The  Eagle  and 
the   Hawk"   and    Randy  in  "Sunset  Pass." 


*    Hollywood    DAY    by    DAY    * 
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{Continued  from  page  7) 
Al  Rogell,  the  director,  and  a  group 
of  studio  executives  viewing  the 
rushes  of  Rogell's  underseas  picture 
which  has  since  been  released.  Dis- 
cussion arose  as  to  whether  Fay 
Wray,  who  had  not  then  achieved 
her  "King  Kong"  fame,  had  enough 
in  her  to  carry  the  picture. 

"You  bet  she  has,"  said  Rogell, 
"and  I  can  get  it  out  of  her." 
Just  then  there  came  along  a  shot 
of   Fay   leaning  over  the   rail  in  a 
heavy    sea.       This    particular    shot 


Loretta  Young  is  famous  for  her  imitations 
of  other  stars.  Here  she  is — and  at  the 
M-G-M  studio,  too — doing  an  imitation  of 
Joan  Crawford — "Oh,  the  pain  of  it  all!" 
Joan  applauded  as  our  cameraman  snapped. 


never  reached  the  public;  but  it  was 
enough,  so  Max  said,  to  convince 
everybody  that  Fay  not  only  had  it 
in  her,  but  that  she  didn't  need  any 
help  from  Rogell  or  anybody  else  to 
get  it  out  of  her. 

T  HAVE  to  hand  it  to  Hedda  Hop- 
-*•  per  for  the  smartest  crack  of  the 
month : 

"The    most    important    guest    at 
any  social   affair   in   Hollywood   is 
the  news  photographer." 
And  to  Odd  Mclntyre  for  the  neat- 
est short  short  story:  Lillian  Gish, 
according  to  O.  O.,  lived  on  the  same 
floor    with    Tipton    Blish,    who    em- 
ployed   a    Japanese    servant    named 
Nish,   so   Lillian   moved   to   another 
floor  where  she  could  live  more  lone- 
lyish. 

Bing  Crosby  must  be  weaken- 
ing—or maybe  the  women  are. 
I  ran  into  him  not  long  ago  on 
the  "College  Humor"  set  and  he 
told  me  that  only  slightly  more 
than  half  of  his  fan  letters  came 
from  the  fair  sex. 


CPEAKING  of  news  photograph- 
^  ers,  as  Miss  Hopper  was  doing, 
one  of  them  certainly  got  a  break 
the  day  of  the  Harding-Kirkland 
trip.  He  was  making  stills  of  Alec 
at  his  Malibu  home  when  the  latter 
got  a  telephone  call  and  suddenly  de- 
cided to  fly  to  Havana  with  Ann.  Mr. 
Cameraman,  who  told  me  the  story 
himself,  not  only  did  Alec's  packing 
for  him,  but  accompanied  him  to  the 
airport,  and  got  the  only  picture  of 
him  and  Ann  hopping  off. 

TTHEY  have  a  new  Baby  LeRoy 
-*-  over  at  Paramount,  which  seems 
too  good  to  be  true.  Everybody  fell 
in  love  with  the  baby  during  the  film- 
ing of  the  Chevalier  picture ;  and 
everybody  was  always  asking  how  he 
was;  and  his  mother  was  always  an- 
swering, "He's  as  good  as  gold." 
Once  he  wasn't  good.  He  cried  and 
bellowed  just  like  a  regular  baby. 
Alan  Dinehart,  hearing  the  disturb- 
ance, remarked: 

"Well,  I  hear  we're  off  the  gold 
standard." 

Sol  Semansky,  by  the  way — 
Mr.  Semansky  is  the  movie 
colony's  favorite  pawnbroker — 
says  America  ought  to  go  on  the 
diamond  standard!  In  that 
case,  Sol  would  be  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency. 

'TpHESE  are  hard  days  for  some 
*■  of  the  old-timers.  I  saw  that  my 
old  co-worker  of  the  Essanay  days, 
Francis  X  Bushman,  having  tried  to 
sell  himself  as  a  bridegroom  for 
$10,000  and  finding  no  bidders  folded 
up  in  bankruptcy  with  liabilities  of 
$107,000  and  assets  of  $100.  Blanche 


Just  pals  of  the  RKO.  Eric  Linden  and  Bruce 
Cabot,  on  a  lunchtime  saunter  around  the 
studio.  Bruce,  of  the  Boston  Cabots,  no  less, 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  social  successes 
of  the  tinselly  kingdom. 


Lona  Andre  at  Malibu.  And  that — "Malibu" 
— is  to  be  the  title,  by  the  way,  of  an  am- 
bitious new  production  that's  already  under 
way.  How  the  talkies  love  to  talk  about  the 
talkies! 


Sweet  went  down  for  $13,000  against 
$200,  mostly  clothes. 

'TpHERE  have  been,  however,  a  few 
-*-  legal  happenings  in  the  old  town 
of  a  more  joyous  import.  For  ex- 
ample, Lew  Cody  was  called  to  court 
to  defend  the  honor  of  his  dog, 
which  had  inadvertently  bitten  the 
leg  of  a  passing  housemaid ;  and,  re- 
sourceful lad  that  he  is,  he  intro- 
duced the  novel  defense  that  the  fox 
terrier  was  not  a  vicious  beast,  as 
the  lawyer  for  the  bitten  housemaid 
averred,  but  merely  an  over-zealous 
mother.  It  seems  that  Foxy  had  just 
given  birth  to  pups,  and  felt  that  she 
(Please  turn  to  page  10) 
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Leo,  the  famed  M-G-M  Lion, 
directs  a  scene  between  Jean  Harlow 
and  Clark  Gable  in  their  new  M-G-M 
picture" HOLD   YOUR  MAN!" 


Give  them  everything  you've  got? 
Remember  they  saw  you  in  'Red 
Dust'  and  you'M  have  to  go  some 
to  top  that  performance." 

Don't  worry,  Leo,  when  I  get  a 
role  like  this  I  need  somebody  to 
hold  me  down! " 

If  you'll  stop  smothering  me,  Clark, 
I'd  like  to  say  I've  never  enjafred  a 
part  so  much  before/' 

I  predict  that's  what  the  public  will 
say!" 


Jean  Harlow  and  Clark  Gable...  as  you  desire  them  I  Together  again  by  demand 
of  a  public  that  packed  theatres  from  coast  to  coast  to  watch  them  in  "Red  Dust." 
You'll  like  them  even  better  in  their  new  M-G-M  romantic  sensation  "  HOLD 
YOUR  MAN."  It's  the  rousing  story  of  a  smart  aleck  crook  who  escapes  every- 
thing but  love.  He  thought  he  was  tough  enough  to  let  her  take  the  penalty  for 
him...  she  knew  she  could  do  it  for  his  sake  and  smile!  And  what  a  climax  I 
A  splendid  supporting  cast  including  Stuart  Erwin,  Dorothy  Burgess  and  Muriel 
Kirkland.  Magnificently  directed  by  Sam  Wood. 
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(Continued  from  page  8) 
must  defend  them  against  all-com- 
ers,  even  housemaids  with   biteable 
legs. 

At  last  accounts,  His  Honor  was 
still  considering  the  fine  point  raised 
by  this  case  as  to  just  where  vicious- 
ness  leaves  off  and  motherhood  be- 
gins! 

A  still  more  engaging  case  was 
that  of  Marie  (Tiny)  Griffith,  one  of 
our  popular  Hollywood  cafe  singers, 
who  was  arrested  along  with  her 
chauffeur  because  her  car  failed  to 
stop  on  signal.  The  police  in- 
ferred that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  brakes. 

"It  wasn't  the  brakes,"  testified 
the  chauffeur;  "it  was  the  over- 
load." 

The  judge  took  a  look  at  Marie 
and  decided  that  perhaps  the  boy 
was  right.  Marie  weighs  587 
pounds. 

^ED  HEALY,  who  has  been  ap- 
-*-  pearing  at  a  Hollywood  night 
hangout  with  his  three  stooges,  tells 
me  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the 
four  of  them  may  go  into  Para- 
mount features  as  a  sort  of  Irish  re- 
placement for  the  Four  Marx  Bro- 
thers. This  item  is  not  intended 
to  raise  any  racial  issue.  There  is 
no  truth  (I  have  it  on  Groucho 
Marx's  own  authority)  in  the  rumor 
that  Adolph  Hitler  is  to  succeed  Will 
Hays  as  Czar  of  the  Movies. 

I  HAD  a  jolt  the  other  day  when  I 
stepped  into  a  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard dress  shop — chorus  of,  "Why 
were  you  stepping  in  there!" — and 
was  waited  on  by  a  girl  who  was,  I'd 


Jimmy  Dunn,  studying  timetables  while  plan- 
ning his  vacation.  Just  when  he  was  getting 
all  ready  for  a  rest,  word  came  along  that 
he  was  scheduled  to  go  into  "Sally  and 
Jimmy,"  with  Sally  Eilers,  written  by  two 
former   Fox    studio    stenographers. 


Photo  by  John  Miehle 


Katharine  Hepburn  has  been  amusing  her- 
self by  taking  unexpected  movie  flashes  of 
her  fellow  players.  Now  they  are  beginning 
to  turn  tables  on  her.  This  photograph,  taken 
during  the  making  of  "Morning  Glory,"  will 
be   a    surprise   to    her  when    she    sees   it   here. 


swear  it,  Ella  Hall,  the  Ella  Hall 
who  used  to  be  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing star  of  the  old  Nestor  Films. 
Had  another  jolt  when  I  picked  up 


my  morning  paper  and  read  that 
Matt  Lauder,  61,  unknown  to  fame, 
who  died  the  other  day  out  here  in 
Hollywood,  was  Sir  Harry  Lauder's 
brother. 

"DRIAN  AHERNE'S  last  weeks  in 
-*-*  Hollywood  were  a  total  loss.  Not 
that  he  fell  from  Marlene's  grace, 
far  from  it.  In  spite  of  the  gloomy 
Von  Sternberg's  return,  he  held  his 
place  as  chief  dinner-orderer  and 
check-payer  right  up  to  the  moment 
he  boarded  The  Chief.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  Marlene,  feeling  it 
her  patriotic  duty  to  see  that  her 
countrywoman,  Dorothea  Wieck,  had 
a  good  time,  usually  took  her  along, 
too,  and  insisted  on  talking  all 
through  the  meal  in  German.  Now, 
Brian's  ear  has  such  a  distinctly 
British  accent  that  it  can  scarcely 
understand  American,  let  alone  Ger- 
man, so  it  was  no  surprise  to  the 
Vine  Street  boys  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  packed  up  and  taken  his 
dolls  home  to  England  to  play  with 
Diana  Wynyard,  who  not  only  can 
speak  the  English  language,  but 
does. 

Dorothea  is  a  nice,  simple  sort. 
Jolly,  too;  not  at  all  the  precise  per- 
son you'd  expect  from  her  playing 
of  the  teacher  in  "Maedchen  in  Uni- 
form." I  found  her  very  talkative — 
much  more  so  than  Lilian  Harvey. 
But  then,  she  hasn't  so  many  jewels 
to  be  worried  about! 

She  is  unlike  Miss  Harvey,  too,  in 
her  willingness  to  admit  that  she  is 
married;  in  fact,  just  an  even  seven 
months  married.  She  told  me  that 
just  before  she  left  Germany  where 
she  completed  work  in  "Anna  and 
Elizabeth,"  the  first  film  to  be  re- 
leased under  the  Hitler  regime.  She 
played  Elizabeth;  and  Hertha  Thiele, 
the  unhappy  schoolgirl  in  "Maed- 
chen," played  Anna.  The  critics  said 
it  was  good.  Miss  Wieck  said  she 
thought  so,  too. 

She's  a  regular  girl,  Dorothea — 
can  do  tricks  with  coins,  and  every- 
thing— and  she  ought  to  go  far  over 
here. 

ALSO  watch  a  boy  named  Nelson 
Eddy,  who  can  sing.  On  a  re- 
cent week-end  trip  to  San  Diego,  I 
was  dragged,  somewhat  against  my 
will,  to  a  Philharmonic  concert  to 
hear  an  unknown  singer,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  blond  giant  with  the 
charm  of  Jack  Buchanan,  the  virility 
of  Eugene  O'Brien — remember  the 
boy's  virility? — and  the  boyishness 
of  Gene  Raymond.  And  how  he  can 
sing!  After  one  number  he  rated 
exactly  eighteen  encores. 

The  next  thing  I  knew,  Louis  B. 
Mayer  had  signed  him  to  sing  with 
Jeanette  MacDonald  in  "I  Married 
an  Angel."  If  Nelson  and  Jeanette 
are  husband  and  wife  in  that  pic- 
ture, the  title  is  all  right  with  me, 
no  matter  how  you  read  it. 
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Herewith  we  present  our  latest  siren.  She  is 
Pert  Kelton,  of  vaudeville  and  musical  come- 
dy, who  makes  her  screen  appearance  in 
Connie  Bennett's  "Bed  of  Roses."    Watch  her. 


Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Johnny  Weissmuller 
on  the  beach  chatting  with  one  of  Johnny's 
Life  Guard  friends.  They're  still  yelling 
"Johnny,  get  your  hair  cut,"  whenever  Mr. 
Tarcan   appears.     It  is  all  for  art's  sake. 


T  SPENT  the  afternoon  with  Henry 
A  McRae,  veteran  King  of  Serials, 
who  is  about  to  put  on  a  new  version 
of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline."  That 
was  Pearl  White's  old  thriller.  As  I 
remember  it,  the  thing  ran  forever. 
To  many,  the  announcement  sounded 
like  a  voice  from  the  movie  tombs, 
but  not  to  Henry,  who  has  been  go- 
ing quietly  along,  year  after  year, 
producing  serials  for  Universal  at  an 
average  profit  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  per  serial. 

An  interesting  thing  about 
Henry's  performance  is  that  he  is 
still  using  the  players  he  happened 
to  make  famous  in  the  old  days. 
Among  the  old-timers  with  us  that 
afternoon  on  location  were  William 
Desmond,  Grace  Cunard  and  Francis 
Ford.  Of  course,  they  don't  play  the 
romantic  leads  any  more,  but  they 
do  a  lot  to  help  pull  the  youngsters 
through  their  big  scenes. 

TT  pays  to  get  around.  I  was  on  the 
*■  Paramount  lot  the  day  Miss  Iva- 
del  O'Bannion  arrived  from  Yuba. 
Maybe  you  never  heard  of  Ivadel  or 
even  of  Yuba — I  never  did— but  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  that  she  is  im- 
portant just  the  same.  Ivadel  is  this 
year's  winner  of  the  "Miss  Mary  and 


Norman  Reilly  Raine,  the  author  of  "Tugboat 
Annie,"  and  Marie  Dressier,  now  at  work  on 
the  picture  of  that  name.  (Though  we  won't 
attempt  to  forecast  what  its  final  title  will 
be.)  Wally  Beery  plays  opposite  Marie. 
.  .  .  Doesn't  look  as  if  she's  been  ill,  does 
she?    She  says  she's  as  fit  as  a  fiddle. 


Her  Little  Lamb"  contest  at  the 
California  College  of  Agriculture. 
Prize :  a  day  in  Hollywood  with  a 
guaranteed  introduction  to  Gary 
Cooper.  Mary — I  beg  pardon,  Iva- 
del—had  a  good  time,  and  she  prom- 
ised that  if  she  won  next  year, 
she'd  bring  her  little  lamb.  Gary 
will  be  pleased ! 

C  PEAKING  of  Gary,  the  rivalry 
^  which  has  existed  ever  since 
Lilian  Harvey  arrived  in  Hollywood 
as  to  which  is  the  faster,  her  Mer- 
cedes or  Gary's  Dusenberg,  should 
be  settled  by  the  time  you  read  these 
words — at — least,  if  you  can  believe 
what  Lilian  and  Gary  say.     The  last 


I  saw  of  them,  they  were  headed  for 
the  Mojave  Desert,  they  said,  "to 
race."  Of  course,  you  never  can  tell. 
The  first  time  Lilian  set  eyes  on  the 
great  Cooper,  she  asked: 

"Who  is  that  beautiful  man?" 

THE  "blind  camera  gag"  in  movies 
corresponds  to  the  "hidden  ball 
trick"  in  baseball,  which  is  the  oldest 
and  most  humiliating  of  human  ma- 
chinations. I  can't  hand  either  of 
them  much;  they  both  suffer  under 
weight  for  age;  but  I  saw  Ken  May- 
nard  pull  a  variation  of  the  camera 
stunt  on  his  little  leading  lady, 
Gloria  Shea,  that  wasn't  so  bad. 

The  scene  called  for  Gloria  to  hide 
in  a  trunk,  wait  until  she  heard  Ken 
calling  to  her,  then  raise  the  lid  and 
peep  out.  After  the  usual  prelim- 
.  inary  take,  Ken  called  for  another 
shot,  Gloria  huddled  down  in  the 
trunk  and  waited  for  the  signal — 
and.waited,  and  waited,  and  waited. 
Finally,  when  she  couldn't  stand  the 
suffocation  any  longer,  she  looked 
out  to.  find  the  stage  apparently  de- 
serted. (Of  course,  we  were  hiding 
around  the  corner!)  Across  the  lens 
of  the  camera  was  a  big  sign : 

"Gone     to     lunch.       Back     one 
o'clock." 

There  are  other  things  being  seen 
around  these  summery  nights.  I 
was  sitting  in  the  breeze-swept  Bev- 
erly-Wilshire  the  other  night,  and 
fell  into  the  doddering  habit  of  ask- 
ing myself  questions: 

Who  wears  her  evening  dresses 
cut  lowest  in  front? 
-   Answer: -Mary  Duncan 
-Who  wears  her  evening  dresses 
cut  lowest  in  back? 
Answer:  Mary  Duncan 
Who  is  the  best  looking  girl  you 
{Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 
ever  saw,  front  or  back? 
.   Answer:    Oh,    you    answer    that 
one    yourself!     We'd    never    agree 
about  it. 

WHICH  reminds  me  that  a  local 
department  store  has  been  run- 
ning an  "undressing  contest."  The 
object  of  the  contest  was  to  see 
which  girl — the  girl  of  today  or  the 
girl  of  colonial  times — could  take 
off  her  clothes  first.  The  modern 
maid  won  by  three  minutes,  five  pet- 
ticoats and  a  pair  of  corsets. 

Vl^E  hear  a  lot  about  bicycling 
*  *  out  here,  but  not  much  about 
bicycles.  In  the  old  days,  the  ques- 
tion used  to  be  whether  you  owned  a 
Columbia  or  a  Pope-Hartford  or  just 
a  Little  Giant;  but  nowadays  the 
question  is  whether  you  wear  slacks 
or  just  shorts.  The  shorts  seem  to 
have  it.  In  fact,  the  bicycling  craze 
has  been  described  by  one  Holly- 
wood cynic  as  "merely  an  excuse  for 
appearing  in  public  practically 
naked." 

I  didn't  know  the  girls  stood  on 
excuses  nowadays — especially  if  they 
have  two  good  legs  to  stand  on ! 

C  PEAKING  of  Palm  Springs— and 
^  who  was? — I'll  never  forget  that 
week-end  last  Spring  when  Al  Jol- 
son,  Eddie  Cantor  and  Jimmy  Du- 
rante were  all  staying  at  the  El  Mir- 
ador  Hotel  at  the  same  time.  Did 
those  boys  take  over  the  Saturday 
night  festivities  and  turn  them  into 
a  three-man  show?  I'll  say  they 
did !  And  let  me  whisper  you  some- 
thing: Schnozzle  held  up  his  end 
very  well  against  his  two  famous 
funster  competitors.  They  couldn't 
turn  up  their  noses  at  Jimmy — and 
they  certainly  couldn't  turn  up  his! 
They're  laying  bets  out  in  Culver 
City  on  how  Jimmy  will  come  out  in 
his  forthcoming  screen  rivalry  with 


Jack  ("Vas  you  dere,  Sharlie?) 
Pearl.  I  wonder  if  they  have  for- 
gotten that  another  comedian  is  to 
be  in  that  picture,  too.  I  haven't — 
and  he  is  carrying  my  money 
against  the  field.  His  name — per- 
haps you  have  heard  it — it  is  Mickey 
Mouse. 

T  AM  mighty  glad  Darryl  Zanuck 
■1  decided  to  call  his  producing  conv 
pany  something  besides  Darryl  Zan- 
uck Productions.  I've  got  so  I  can 
say  Warren  William  instead  of  War- 
ren Williams  or  William  Warren, 
and  I  am  ninety-nine  and  forty-four 
one-hundredths  pure  on  Reinald 
Werrenrath — the  latter  after  a  half 
century  of  strenuous  endeavor!  but 
I  never  could  tell  whether  there  were 
two  r's  in  Darryl  or  two  n's  in  Zan- 
uck. I  can't  tell  now.  If  both  names 
are  spelled  right  here,  it's  the  proof- 
reader's fault,  not  mine. 

AFTER  a  preview  of  an  important 
^*-  picture  the  other  night,  one  of 
the  critics  wrote  that  the  star's  sing- 
ing numbers  would  be  a  surprise, 
even  to  her  best  friends.  Which  re- 
minded me  of  an  advertising  line  I 


Alexander  Kirkland,  at  his  Malibu  Beach 
home,  sitting  under  a  portrait  of  himself, 
photographed  by  the  same  New  Movie 
cameraman  who  assisted  Mr.  Kirkland  in  his 
hurried  preparations  to  catch  Ann  Harding's 
plane   on   the   ill-fated    Havana   trip. 


Photo  by  Wide  World 


Jackie  Cooper,  his  "mom,"  and  his  new  "dad,"  Charles  Bigelow,  of  Chicago.  Jackie 
gave  his  full  approval,  after  having  looked  over  his  mother's  many  admirers  with  a 
critical  eye.  Jackie  is  one  film  child  whose  mother  has  never  let  him  become  spoiled  in 
the    slightest    by    his    success.     Jackie    would    cut    your    lawn    today,    or    he'd    carry    in    the 

wood,    if    properly    induced. 


Plwto  by  Fred  Hendrickson 


Elizabeth     Allan     and     Richard     Dix     studying 

their    lines    together    during     the    filming     of 

"The    Public    Be    Sold,"    originally    known    as 

"Ad   Man." 


once  saw  in  a  magazine: 

"Buy     a     Violin     and     Surprise 
Your  Friends." 

I  couldn't  think  of  a  single  friend 
of  mine  who  wouldn't  be  surprised  if 
I  bought  a  violin! 

COMETIMES  I  think  Nick,  the  fa- 
^  mous  headwaiter  at  the  Vine 
Street  Derby  has  the  most  masculine 
beard  of  my  acquaintance.  I  have 
known  Nick  to  shave  while  I  was 
eating  my  onion  soup  and  need  to  go 
to  the  barber's  again  before  I  had 
finished    my    hamburger.      He    has 


plenty  of  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
too.  He  ought  to  give  his  secret  to 
H.  B.  Warner,  Reginald  Denny,  Con- 
rad Nagel  and  a  few  more  of  the 
boys  who  have  been  sleeping  too 
high  on  their  pillows  and  rubbing 
against  the  bedstead. 

Bald  heads  and  Brown  Derbies 
mean  only  one  thing  to  us  old  Holly- 
wooders — and  that's  Wilson  Mizner, 
whose  high  dome  used  to  loom  so 
luminously  above  the  woodwork  of 
the  circular  booth  behind  the  cash- 
ier's desk  at  Nick's  Vine  Street  em- 
porium.    Billy  was  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  owners  of  the  place,  and  also 
one  of  its  greatest  attractions.  The 
boys  just  loved  to  gather  round  and 
listen  to  his  stories  of  Broadway 
glories  long  since  past. 

Mizner  went  back  to  that  brilliant 
company  which  gathered  nightly  in 
Tom  Moran's  "white  room"  at 
Jack's:  Tad  Dorgan,  Hype  Igoe,  Ben 
De  Casseres,  Vince  Barton,  Jack 
Francis  and  Frank  Ward  O'Malley. 
Francis  is  the  only  survivor  now — at 
least,  out  here.  He  is  still  master  of 
ceremonies  for  Winnie  Sheehan, 
with  whom  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  New  York  World.  I  had  din- 
ner with  Jack  the  other  night,  and  he 
told  me  what  I  didn't  know  before : 
that  Arnold  Rothstein,  the  murdered 
gambler,  used  to  join  that  famous 
restaurant  round  table,  and  that  no 
one  around  the  board  had  a  more 
razor-like  wit. 

npHAT'S  a  good  story  William  Fox 
A  tells  in  his  biography — salaams 
to  Upton  Sinclair,  the  real  author — 
about  the  way  Theda  Bara  got  her 
name. 

"Mr.    Fox,"    said    the    publicity 
manager,  "we've  had  every  kind  of 
actor  and  actress  except  the  Ara- 
bian.    Let's  have  an  Arab." 
And  they  did,  by  the  simple  proc- 
ess   of    turning    the    lady    backside 
front  and  spelling  her   Bara.      Her 
real  name  was  Theodosia  Goodman, 
so,  of  course,  the  change  from  Theo- 
dosia to  Theda  was  a  "natural." 

T  MET  a  grand  lady  at  a  tea  in  Los 
*-  Angeles  the  other  afternoon,  and 
she  told  me  of  driving  down  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  one  Christmas 
morning  right  after  the  War,  and 
noticing  a  forlorn  figure  in  a  worn 


Photo  by  Wide  World 


John     Darrow    and     his    famous    guitar,    with 
which    he    is    wont    to    play    moonlight    seren- 
ades    'neath     the     balconies    of     Hollywood's 
ancestral    haciendas. 

khaki  uniform  standing  dejectedly 
on  a  corner.  She  told  her  chauffeur 
to  pull  up  to  the  curb,  and  when  he 
had  done  so,  she  asked  the  emaciated 
young  man  if  he  had  any  place  to 
go  for  his  Christmas  dinner.  He  said 
he  hadn't.  Then,  she  asked  him  if 
he  would  like  to  come  to  her  house. 
He  said  he  would;  and  he  did.  His 
name  was  Rex  Ingram.  Two  years 
later,  he  made  "The  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse." 

AT  this  same  tea — I'm  afraid  you'll 
think  I  don't  do  anything  but 
eat  and  drink,  and  I  don't,  much! — I 
met  another  gracious  lady,  a  Mrs. 
Lombard,  a  great  friend  of  Mrs. 
Peters,  Carole  Lombard's  mother.  It 


An   informal   off-stage  snapshot   of  Alice    Brady,   former  film    star   and    more    recently   star 

of  the  New  Yorlt  stage,  Ann  Harding  and   Myrna  Loy  taken  during  the  filming  of  Rachel 

Crother's    popular   stage    success,    "When    Ladies    Meet." 


Benita  Hume,  one  of  the  screen's  star  im- 
ports from  England,  appearing  in  "Looking 
Forward."  These  English  girls  have  taken  up 
the  Hollywood  bicycle  fad  with  enthusiasm, 
particularly  because  the  bike  has  always 
remained  popular  abroad  and  most  of  them 
are    expert    riders. 


was  from  Mrs.  Lombard  that  Carole 
took  her  professional  name,  when 
her  own  family  was  so  opposed  to 
her  going  into  the  movies.  Now  they 
are  delighted,  the  family,  I  mean,  not 
only  with  her  success  but  with  her 
movie  actor  husband.  And  they 
should  be.  They  don't  come  any 
better  than  Bill  Powell. 

TT  is  interesting  to  one  who  has 
1  been  studying  Hollywood's  great 
minds  for  some  years  and  wonder- 
ing how  they  get  that  way  to  note 
that  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, after  thirty  years  of  research, 
has  decided  that  the  height  of  the 
brow  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
depth  of  the  intellect.  Lowbrows, 
says  the  Society,  are  just  as  smart 
(Please  turn  to  page  14) 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 
as  highbrows.     If  you  can  judge  by 
some  of  the  boys  who  get  the  big 
jobs  out  here,  they  are  a  blank-blank 
of  a  lot  smarter! 

npHINKING  of  such  philosophical 
-*-  matters,  I  toddled  over  to  Airport 
Gardens  the  other  evening  to  see 
Carter  de  Haven's  new  show.  Carter 
was  a  swell  entertainer  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  back  when  "Harvest 
Moon"  was  a  good  song  the  first 
time.  He  could  dance  then — old- 
timers  will  remember  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team  of  De  Haven  and 
Nice — and  he's  fairly  agile  now.  He 
told  me  he  puts  on  the  Airport  show 
every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  rushes 
down  to  Venice  for  the  "New  Ship 
Revue,"  returns  to  Airport  for  the 
midnight  show,  and  repeats  at  Ven- 
ice for  the  after  midnight  wind- 
up. 

Another  Hollywood  notable  who  is 
doing  a  rushing  business  is  Smitty, 
the  star-gazer.  Cheiro,  Count  Louis 
Hamon,  long  Hollywood's  favorite 
seer,  has  been  laid  up  with  a  linger- 
ing illness,   which   started   with  an 


unimportant  touch  of  influenza;  so 
most  of  the  business  he  used  to  get 
is  going  to  Smitty— her  real  name  is 
Mabel  Smith — who  is  the  best  as- 
trologer I  have  met  since  I  was  first 
exposed  to  Evangeline  Adams  in  the 
past  days  of  her  astrological  prime. 
The  roster  of  Smitty's  clients  if  she 
were  willing  to  disclose  them,  would 
read  like  an  edition  of  the  movie 
"Who's  Who." 

Mary  Pickford,  by  the  way,  is  an 
astrology  hound.  She  used  to  con- 
sult Evangeline  Adams  by  telegraph 
whenever  Doug  was  thinking  of  tak- 
ing a  trip  by  airplane.  I  wonder  if 
her  wire  to  Doug  last  Spring  was  in- 
spired by  Smitty?  Anyhow,  Doug 
didn't  obey  the  stars.  He  started  out 
bravely  from  New  York,  ran  into 
head  winds  East  of  Omaha,  and  had 
to  make  a  forced  landing.  I'm  not 
trying  to  propaganda  astrology,  but 
Doug  crawled  into  town  three  days 
later  by  train. 

Chico  Marx  has  bought  himself  a 
heavyweight  boxer.  Joe  E.  Brown 
already  owns  a  baseball  club.  Gene 
Tunney  and  Babe  Ruth  ought  to 
come  out  to  Hollywood.    They  would 


pick  up  a  couple  of  picture  companies 
"awful  cheap." 

Louis  Calhern  and  Natalie  Schaf- 
er  were  married  at  a  church  which 
bears  the  romantic  name  of  the  Wee 
Kirk  o'  the  Heather.  Louise  Fazen- 
da's  son,  Hal  Wallis,  Jr.,  was  born  at 
a  hospital  called  the  Cedars  of  Leb- 
anon. If  pretty  names  count  for 
anything,  we're  certainly  doing 
everything  we  can  out  here  for  those 
two  mats — matrimony  and  matern- 
ity. 

Speaking  of  matrimony,  the  col- 
ony is  all  earthquaky  over  the  latest 
marriage  statistics.  It  seems  that 
if  you  succeed  in  staying  married  a 
year — which  sometimes  happens, 
even  in  Hollywood — the  chances  are 
eighty-two  out  of  a  hundred  that 
you'll  stay  married  for  fourteen 
years  more.  It  is  said  that  a  secret 
meeting  of  the  actors'  branch  of  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and 
Sciences  has  been  called  to  devise 
means  of  protecting  deserving  artists 
against  this  new  peril. 

A  friend  postcards  from  New  York 
that  Rudy  Vallee  has  been  operated 
{Please  turn  to  page  78) 


Lovely    June    Brewster's    getting    the    breaks. 

Watch   for   her   in    "Flying    Circus,"    and    write 

to    us    and    tell    us    how    you    like    her.      And 

what    you    think    of    her    vamping. 


Wally  gets  his  bungalow.  You'll  remember 
that  there  was  a  little  difficulty  about  his 
new  M-G-M  contract,  and  it  looked  for  a 
few  days  as  if  Wally  might  leave  his  old 
studio  home.  When  it  all  came  down  to 
talking  turkey,  it  was  discovered,  much  to 
the  studio  executives'  surprise,  that  Wally 
was  not  holding  out  for  more  money.  What 
he  really  wanted — and  it  is  just  like  him — 
was  Buster  Keaton's  former  bungalow-shack 
for  his  dressing  room,  and  a  walrus  skin 
canoe  W.  S.  Van  Dyke  had  brought  back 
from  the  Far  north.  Here  you  see  Wally  on 
the  porch  of  his  prized  bungalow — not  much 
of  an  edifice  compared  with  the  quarters 
of  some  of  the  other  stars.  But  Wally  wanted 
it,  and  none  other.  They'd  have  probably 
given  him  the  Administration  Building  if  he 
had   demanded   it. 
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/^ET  plenty  tired  of  it! 
^^  Then  maybe  you'll  have 
the  strength  of  mind  to  get 
after  those  bulges  and  curves 
that  keep  you  from  looking 
smart  in  the  fashions  your 
slenderer  friends  wear  so 
gracefully. 

The  foolish  part  about  being 
overweight  is  that  it's  so  easy 
to  reduce.  All  you  need  is  a 
mind  made  up,  common  sense 
and  patience.  You  can't  ex- 
pect to  lose  all  your  excess 
pounds  overnight.  Take  time 
to  it,  do  it  right,  and  you'll 
improve  your  health  as  well 
as  your  figure. 

Make  up  your  mind,  polish  up 
your  patience,  and  send  for 
"Reducing  the  Right  Way." 
Thousands  of  women  have 
sent  for  it  already,  as  a  guide 
to  sensible  diet  and  exercise. 
You'll  be  surprised  when  you 
see  how  much  and  how  many 


of  the  things  you  like  to  eat 
appear  on  its  menus.  There 
are  menus  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  and  dinner  for  two 
solid  weeks — and  two  weeks 
of  eating  well  but  sensibly 
couldn't  strain  anyone's  pa- 
tience. There  are  recipes, 
too,  for  interesting  dishes. 
And  exercises  you'll  want  to 
make  a  part  of  your  daily 
program  because  they  make 
you  feel  so  well. 

Send  today  for  "Reducing 
the  Right  Way".  It  costs 
just  ten  cents,   postpaid. 


TOWER  BOOKS 

Incorporated 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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HEY-HEY   DAYS  of  the   Famous 


What  a  difference  just  a  few  short 

years  have  made  in  the  movie  girls 

who  are  the  queens  of  today 


Fay    Wroy,    when    she    was 

being      featured      in      Hal 

Roach  comedies. 


Janet    Gaynor,     at    the    time    that    she    was     playing     in 

western     pictures    for     Universal.      Can     you    imagine    the 

Janet   of  today    permitting    such    a    photograph? 


Esther  Ralston,  photographed  working 
out  in  the  studio  gymnasium  when  she 
was    one    of    Paramount's    shining    stars. 


Helen     Twelvetrees,     doing     some     rope- 
skipping  "for  the    publicity   photographer, 
when  she  was  first  signed   by  Pathe. 


Photo  by  Wvcoff 
Nancy   Carroll,   when   she  was  first   com- 
ing   into    popularity   in    pictures,    demon- 
strating   her    bag-punching    prowess. 
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Lupe    Velez    (at    left)     doing    a    spring    dance    tor    the 
express   benefit  of  the    publicity   department. 


Joan  Crawford,   below  and   at  right.     According  to  the  statement  on 
these    old     pictures,    "Joan    Crawford,     M-G-M    featured     player,     was 
once  a   dancer  on  the  stage   and    goes  through   these   strenuous   exer- 
cises every  day  to  keep   her  muscles  limber." 


Photo  by  Don  Gillum 
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Lovely  women  use  this  Soap— Camay- 
to  Win  their  daily  Beauty  Contests! 


There  is    something   infinitely  appealing  about  the  girl  whose  skin   is  fresh  and  lovely. 


A  compliment  from  a  friend  is  a  clue  to 
what  others  think  of  your  beauty.  And  if 
praise  and  graceful  attentions  come  but 
rarely,  perhaps  you  had  better  look  at  your 
skin  and  seriously  think  about  changing 
your  beauty  soap. 

It's  the  clever  girl  who  helps  her  beauty 
by  letting  Camay,  the  Soap  of  Beautiful 
Women,  help  her  skin.  Your  features  may 
not  be  perfect.  Yet  your  skin,  if  it  is  clear 
and   lovely,  can   contribute   so   much  to 
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your  charm!  And  creamy-white  Camay 
is  made  to  order  for  the  feminine  skin. 

THE  "GOOD    TASTE    TREND"  IS 
ALL    TO    CAMAY 

With  every  passing  day,  thousands  of 
women  are  changing  their  old  soap  habits. 
They're  going  modern— taking  up  Camay. 

You'd  expect  Camay  to  cost  more  than 
other  soaps.  It  doesn't — it  costs  you  less. 
Check  that  up — and  get  a  supply  today! 


Need  it  surprise  you  when  we  say 
that  you — like  every  other  woman 
in  the  world — are  in  a  Beauty  Con- 
test every  day  you  live?  Surely  you 
will  agree  that  the  curve  of  your  lips, 
the  expression  of  your  eyes — the 
very  coloring  and  texture  of  your 
skin,  are  seen  and  judged  when- 
ever other  people  look  at  you. 


• Apply  Camay  s  caressing  lather  to  your 
face  with  a  soft  cloth  and  warm  water. 
Rinse  with  clear,  cold  water.  Then 
feel  how  refreshed  it  leaves  your  skin! 


•  Camay  is  creamy-white  and  pure — 
delicate  on  the  skin  and  fragrant  in 
your  bath.  It  comes  protected  in  Cello- 
phane and  yields  gentle,  profuse  lather. 


Co»r.  1933,  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


CAMAY 


THE      SOAP      OF      BEAUTIFUL      WOMEN 
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Norman   Foster   and   Ginger    Rogers   in    "Professional   Sweetheart," 

Radio's  satire  on  radio  stars.    Ginger  plays  "The  Purity  Girl  of  the 

Air"   who   rebels   at   being    so   perfect,    insisting    upon    excitement. 

Whereupon,   Mr.  Foster,  the  "dream   man,"  appears. 


DREAMS 
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Photographed  exclusively  tor  The  Xetc   Movie  Magazine   hy  Eugene   Robert   liichie 


MEMORIES 


Sylvia  Sidney  and  Donald  Cook,  playing  the  principal  parts  in  the 

dramatization    of   Theodore    Dreiser's   famous    novel,    "Jennie    Ger- 

hardt,"  vividly  recalling  the  simple  and  charming — and   sometimes 

tragic — life  of  a   quarter  century   ago. 
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SHUNNED 


Marian  Nixon  in  what  may  prove 
to  be  the  greatest  role  of  her 
career,  in  "Pilgrimage,"  with  Nor- 
man Foster,  Henrietta  Crossman, 
Heather  Angel  and  Hedda  Hop- 
per. Here  you  see  her  as  the 
poverty-stricken,  ostracized,  un- 
married mother  in  this  film  of 
tragedy  and  pathos. 
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Photographed  exclusively  for   The  New  Movie  Magazine    bir  Euuene   Robert   Richer 


SUAVE 
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If  he  sets  the  country  on  fire  as  he  has  the  hearts  of  the  Hollywood 

girls,  Brian  Aherne's  success  is  assured.     He  appears  with  Marlene 

Dietrich  in  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  and  Hollywood  insists  he's  certain 

to  be  the   newest  matinee   idol.     Tell  us  what  you   think. 
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Photographed  cicluticelv  lor    The  A'etc   Mode  Magazine    oy  Ernest  A.    Bachrach 


Green-eyed,   red-haired    Elizabeth   Allan,   of  the    British   stage   and 

films,  has  made  her  American   bow  to  you  in  "Looking   Forward," 

with   Lionel    Barrymore.     The   high    priests   of  filmdom    are   waiting 

eagerly  for  your  verdict.     Will  you  acclaim  her  a  new  star? 


VISITING 
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EX-COWBOY 


GARY  COOPER  is  a  lean, 
dark  young  man  completely 
surrounded  by  silence. 
The  longest  speeches  he 
has  ever  made  in  his  entire  life 
have  been  made  before  the  studio 
microphone.  Nobody  enjoys  good  talk  more  than 
Gary,  but  he  prefers  to  listen,  his  six-feet-some- 
thing stretched  out  comfortably  and  resting,  if  the 
social  occasion  permits,  somewhere  on  the  middle  of 
his  spine. 

If  anybody  knows  what  Gary  really  thinks  of  it  all, 
I  am  unable  to  discover  who  it  is.  He  thinks  plenty, 
because  when  the  dust  blows  away  you  will  always 


Gary  Cooper  and  Carole  Lombard, 
photographed  exclusively  for  The  New 
Movie  Magazine  by  Irving  Lippman, 
while  they  were  on  a  recent  yachting 
trip    off    Santa    Monica. 


observe  young  Mr.  Cooper  on  top 
of  the  heap.  But  he  goes  about 
it  in  a  silent,  unobtrusive  sort  of 
way  and  is,  therefore,  extremely 
dangerous. 

In  almost  every  detail  of  looks 
and  character,  Gary  Cooper  is  a  complete  and  living 
reproduction  of  one  of  America's  greatest  fiction 
characters,  Owen  Wister's  Virginian.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  read  the  book,  which  I  do  about  once  a 
year  because  it  remains  one  of  the  ten  best  American 
novels  and  by  all  odds  the  best  western  ever  written, 
since  I  met  Gary  without  seeing  him  moving  through 
its  pages. 
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ADELA  ROGERS  ST.  JOHNS' 

dramatic  story  of 

GARY  COOPER 


THERE  is  just  one  topic  upon  which  Mr. 
Cooper  becomes  talkative,  in  fact,  volumi- 
nously wordy.  In  fact,  he  will  go  on  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  which  for  Gary  is  something. 
That  topic  is  horses. 

I  found  out  about  that  in  a  peculiar  way. 

A  certain  young  lady  in  Hollywood  admired 
Mr.  Cooper  very  much.  Most  young  ladies,  in 
Hollywood  and  elsewhere,  seem  to  admire  Mr. 
Cooper.  But,  as  you  will  see  later  in  the  story, 
Gary  usually  goes  his  own  silent  way  and  makes 
few  moves  in  their  direction.  Anyhow,  this 
young  lady  wanted  to  meet  him  under  proper 
circumstances  and  as  she  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  she  suggested  that  I  invite  him  to  dinner 
in  her  company.     So  I  did. 

I  had  known  Gary  practically  from  the  day 
Sam  Goldwyn  roped  him  off  the  range,  during 
the  filming  of  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth" 
and  brought  him  to  Hollywood  "for  to  be"  a 
movie  actor.  We  had  made  a  couple  of  pictures 
together  and  I  liked  him,  but  we  had  never,  as 
far  as  I  could  remember,  sat  down  alone  to  ex- 
change views  upon  life. 

The  evening  of  the  dinner  party  arrived  and 
with  it  Gary,  who  has  really  excellent  manners 
and,  therefore,  was  on  time.  The  rest  of'  the 
guests  keep  Hollywood  time — which  means  that 
they  were  all  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
late.  (Which  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  ser- 
vant problem  in  Hollywood.)  So  Gary  and  I 
sat  down  to  talk.  Or  rather,  for  half  an  hour 
I  did  a  monologue  to  Mr.  Cooper's  pleasant  and 
smiling  attention. 


"M"0  one  likes  to  talk  any  better  than  I  do, 
-^  but  after  a  while  my  throat  began  to 
wear  out  and  somehow  or  other  I  mentioned  horses. 
If  I  had  thought  of  that  earlier,  all  would  have  been 
well.  For  Gary  talked,  delightfully,  whimsically, 
with  humor  and  emotion,  telling  tales  of  horses 
he  had  met,  owned  and  ridden,  until  the  others 
came. 

Then  the  well  of  speech  dried  up  and  he  said  noth- 
ing further  throughout  the  evening.  (Nothing  came 
of  the  young  lady's  meeting  with  him.  She  was  very 
beautiful  and  very  popular  and  used  to  being  pursued. 
And  with  Gary,  that  doesn't  work.  Because,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  he  would  continue  the  even  tenor 
of  his  way  without  feminine  companionship  to  the  end 
of  his  days  unless  the  lady,  as  sports  writers  say,  did 
all  the  leading.  Once  you  get  him  roused,  he  is  a 
world-beater,  so  they  tell  me.  But  he  is  very,  very 
hard  to  get.)  But  just  remember  that  when  you  want 
him  to  talk  to  you,  mention  horses. 

There  has  been  in  the  last  year  a  tremendous  and 
amazing  change  in  Gary.  And  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
boy's  deep,  inherent  strength  that  the  change  has  been 
one,  really,  of  development  rather  than  alteration.    In 


Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Irving  Lippman 

"There  is  just  one  topic  upon  which  Mr.  Cooper  becomes  talkative.  In 
fact,  he  will  go  on  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  which,  for  Gary,  is  some- 
thing.   That  topic  is   horses." 


fact,  when  you  come  to  analyze  it,  it  is  growth  rather 
than  change,  for  none  of  the  essentials  of  his  char- 
acter have  become  different  in  any  way. 

The  awkward,  terribly  shy,  embarrassed  boy,  with 
his  dark  charm  and  his  painful  reserve,  has  grown 
into  a  man,  who  is  still  shy,  charming  and  re- 
served. But  the  awkwardness,  the  embarrassment 
and  the  pain,  which  often  used  to  be  apparent,  have 
vanished. 

He  doesn't  talk  any  more  than  he  ever  did,  but  his 
silence  is  easy  and  graceful.  He  smiles  oftener,  and 
without  that  hint  of  panic  that  used  to  make  you 
sorry  for  him.  His  clothes  still  have  a  careless  air 
upon  his  tall  figure,  but  it  is  the  studied  carelessness 
of  Bond  Street  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  the  care- 
lessness of  the  cowboy  in  his  "store  clothes." 

And  you  are  more  conscious  now  of  his  strength 
than  of  his  awkwardness,  though  that  somehow  en- 
dearing awkwardness  remains.  And  for  all  their  shy- 
ness, his  eyes  now  have  a  thoughtful  purpose  and  at 
times  an  almost  philosophical  twinkle. 

He  has  developed,  he  has  (Please  turn  to  page    97) 


Hollywood's  famous  authoress  tells  of  her 

years  of  friendship  with  the  boy  who  hasn't 

changed— who  has  merely  grown  up 
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MICKEY  MOUSE'S 


MICKEY 
MOUSE 

As  told  to 
Hal  Home 


WELL,  Hollywood's  hum- 
ming again,  and  the 
buzz  around  the  studio 
sure  sounds  like  "Hum, 
Sweet  Hum"  to  all  of  us.  They 
ain't  hollering  "Throw  the 
Boom  Out!"  anymore.  The  cry 
now  is,  "Bring  the  Boom  Back!" 
— and  its  coming  back — with 
more  pictures  than  ever.  A  new 
boom  sure  sweeps  clean. 
Walt  says,  "Holding 
down  a  job  is  no  longer 
considered  doing  a  char- 
acter part."  I  don't  know 
what  he  means  by  that, 
but  I  do  know  that  from  now  on,  instead  of  releasing 
actors,  the  studios  will  release  pictures.  In  a  word, 
dear  friends,  Hollywood  is  back  on  its  feet  and  run- 
ning (not  walking)  to  the  nearest  studio  entrance. 

r\OUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  has  left  for  China— a 
*-s  broken  China  from  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 
He's  going  to  make  "Marco  Polo"  and  I  can't  wait  to 
see  Marco  do  it.  My  boss,  Walt,  polos  a  bit  himself, 
but  the  only  thing  wrong  with  his  playing  is  that  he 
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YOU  BLOW 

JIMMIE 

AND  WE'LL 

BOTH  BE 

BUSY/ 


spends  more  time  under  a 
horse  than  on  top  of  one. 
Walt  says  he  does  it  to  keep 
out  of  the  sun,  but  it  sounds 
like  a  lot  of  horse  to  me. 

pHARLIE  CHAPLIN  is 
^  getting  busy,  too.  It's 
going  to  be  another  big  si- 
lent one — and  probably  the 
best  he*  ever  made.  Charlie 
sure  proves  "silence  is 
golden."     And  a  lot  of  us  could  take  a  tip  from  that. 

JIMMY  DURANTE  is  finishing  up  his  engagement 
in  "Strike  Me  Pink"  on  Broadway  and  is  turning 
his  nose  toward  Hollywood,  which  means  that  he's 
practically  there.  Gee,  I  love  Jimmy.  Minnie  and  I 
used  to  have  so  much  fun  running  races  up  and  down 
his  "schnozzle-7  It's  the  biggest  thing  in  Hollywood 
and  practically  a  location  in  itself.  When  they  take  a 
close-up  of  Jimmy  it's  really  a  long  shot.     He's  going 
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Movie-Go-Round 


SO- YOU 
WON'T  TALK 
EH  / 


The   New    Movie    Magazine    introduces    its    new 
Movieland  Super — Super — Special  Correspondent 


to  do  a  picture  for  Eddie  Small  which  proves  that  big 
things  do  come  in  small  packages. 

OAMUEL  GOLDWYN  has  big  plans  for  his  first 
*J  picture  with  Anna  Sten.  She  is  going  to  be  given 
a  wonderful  part.  Everybody  says  it's  her  goldwyn 
opportunity. 

A/TETRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  is  releasing  "Dinner 
-L'-l  at  Eight"  and  signs  on  theaters  everywhere  ,say, 
"Come  early,"  which  is  a  little  confusing  to  me  be- 
cause If  they're  going  to  have  dinner  at  eight,  it 
should  be  at  eight! 


WARNER  BROTHERS  expect  wonders  from  their 
newest  musical,  "Footlight  Parade."  Leave  it  to 
Warner  Brothers  to  get  the  chorus  girls  back  on  their 
feet.  .  .  .  Metro  is  shooting  "Louisiana  Lou!"  What 
did  she  do?  She  was  such  a  good  girl.  Mae  West  is  a 
little  undecided  about  doing  "I'm  No  Angel."  Aw,  go 
ahead,  Mae;  all  God's  chillun  got  wings. 

/JLL  in  all  everything  looks  swell  "Out  Where  the 
SI  West  Begins" — to  do  things.  President  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  means  a  New  Meal  for  all  of  us! 

AXfATCH  for  Universale  "Left  Bank."  Must  be  a 
W  good  bank  'cause  Universal's  putting  plenty  of 
money  in  it.  Should  draw  plenty  of  interest.  .  .  . 
Fox  has  changed  the  title  of  "The  American"  to  "The 


DOUG-GONE/ 
HE'S  OFF  AGAIN/ 


HOOP-EE! 


PARAMOUNT  is  now  work- 
*  ing  on  "Cradle  Song" — 
Paramount,  the  good  old 
rock-a-bye  baby  of  the  in- 
dustry! Was  happy  to  learn  that  Greta  Garbo's  next 
picture  will  be  "Christina."  A  Merry  Christina  to 
you,  Greta,  and  a  Happy  New  Year!  Of  course,  you 
knew  that  Greta  came  home  on  a  tanker.  I  tank  her 
very  much.     We  need   Greta  and  her  pictures! 

pHEVALIER'S  next  picture  will  be   "She  Laughs 
V-J  Last."     It  promises  to  be  Chevalier's  best  picture. 
Well,  "She  Laughs  Last"  who  laughs  best! 


Man  Who  Dared."  Dare's  a  thought! 
.  .  .  RKO  should  do  well  with  "Little 
Women."  When  the  money  starts  roll- 
ing in,  can't  you  picture  the  producer 
saying,  "I  owe  it  all  to  the  'Little 
Women'?"  .'.  .  Columbia's  "Brief  Mo- 
ment" should  be  big! 


OUT  in  our  studio  everybody's  happy,  too.  Good  old 
Walt  Disney  is  drawing  thousands — of  pictures 
— and  is  still  making  me  stand  on  my  head  so  that 
people  can  laugh  sitting  in  their  seats.  My  pal, 
Minnie,  is  busy  taking  scream  tests  and  Horace  Horse- 
collar  still  prides  himself  on  being  the  only  "yes  man" 
in  Hollywood  who  says  "Neigh!" 

See  you  next  issue!    Issue  following  me? 
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Haunted    Houses 

OF    HOLLYWOOD 


No  one  would  ever  recognize  in  the  glowing  "Pickfair"  of  today,  with  its  shining 
lake  and  its  swans  and  its  gay  awnings  and  its  huge  sunshades,  the  solemn  mansion 
in     which     Douglas    Fairbanks    lived     during     the    first    years     of    his    movie     reign. 


Photo  by  Ernest  A.  Baehrach 


It  was   in  the  Del    Rio   mansion  that   Billie   Burke 

(above)     received    the    news    of    the    death    of 

her   husband.    Florenz  Ziegfeld. 


Carl   Laemmle   is   a    brave  man.     He  defied   the 

ghost  of  one  of  the   greatest   producers  of  all 

time — Thomas  H.  Ince   (above,  with  Mrs.  Ince) 

— and  paid  $650,000  for  the  privilege. 


Ghosts  that  roam  through 

the  mansions  of  the  stars 

By  FREDERICK  L.  COLLINS 


I    HAVE  been  calling  on  ghosts. 
Live  ghosts!     At  least,  lively  ones;  for,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  were  the  ghosts  of  living  people,  ghosts  of  people  that  I 
myself  know  well. 

There  are  such  ghosts,  for  example,  all  about  that  old  white 
house,  which  stands  back  from  the  road — with  a  low  green  hedge 
around  it — down  near  the  old  Fox  studio  in  the  Western  Avenue 
section  of  Hollywood. 

Here  Mary  Pickford,  then  indubitably  "America's  Sweetheart," 
lived  with  her  first  husband,  Owen  Moore.  Here,  too,  she  lived  in 
the  interlude  between  her  divorce  from  the  gentle  Owen  and  her 
marriage  to  the  ebullient  Doug — an  interlude,  in  itself  ghostly, 
because  of  the  mantle  of  mystery  with  which  it  was  enshrouded. 

In  those  days,  when  divorces  in  and  out  of  the  film  colony  were 
not  so  common  as  they  are  now,  and  when  Mr.  Zukor's  famous 
dictum,  "Mary  must  never  be  kissed!"  was  still  echoing  in  worship- 
ful Hollywood  ears,  grotesque  efforts  were  made  to  conceal  from  the 
Queen's  faithful  followers  the  fact  that  she  was  again  about  to 
become  that  thoroughly  respectable  thing,  a  wife. 

So  Doug  Fairbanks,  under  orders  from  Cinema  G.  H.  Q.,  was 
obliged  to  do  his  courting  in  rubber-soled  shoes! 

At  the  sound  of  the  front  doorbell — it  was,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
a  brass  knocker  in  those  days — Mary  and  Doug  would  drop  what- 
ever they  were  doing,  even  each  other,  and  rush  to  the  French  door 
which  opened  on  the  garden;  and  thence,  after  a  hurried  embrace, 
Doug  would  leap  agilely  into  the  nearby  shrubbery,  and  finally 
effect  his  escape  in  the  graceful  Fairbanks'  manner  by  hopping 
over  the  aforesaid  hedge. 

Of  course,  if  Doug  had  bowed  himself  out  of  the  front  door 
according  to  what  is  still  considered  the  best  procedure — even  in 
Hollywood ! — no  one  would  have  thought  anything  of  it.  As  it 
was,  practically  everybody  in  Hollywood,  including  the  copper  on 
the  beat,  soon  knew  that  Douglas  Fairbanks  was  hopping  Mary 
Pickford's  hedge. 

So  you  see,  it  was  Owen  Moore's  gentle  ghost  that  welcomed  me 
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Photo  oy  Wide  World 

Jascha    Herfetz,    the    violinist,    and    his   wife,    Florence    Vidor, 

first   wife    of    King    Vidor,    the    director    recently    divorced    by 

Eleanor    Boardman,    who    braved     Hollywood's    "Honeymoon 

House,"    in    which    George    Brent    refused    to    live. 


Who  would  ever  think  that  the  charm- 
ing home  of  Bill  Powell  and  Carole 
Lombard  on  Beverly  Drive,  one  of  the 
gayest,  most  hospitable  homes  in  Holly- 
wood, was  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of 
Lita  Grey  Chaplin  and  the  poor  little 
fought-over  Chaplin  boys,   shown   above. 


to  Mary  Pickford's  old  home; 
and  it  was  Douglas's  hopping 
one  that  sped  me  from  its  door, 
or  rather,  over  its  hedge! 


THESE  Hollywood  ghosts  are 
no  respecters  of  persons. 
For  example,  my  good  friend, 
Lew  Cody,  is  not  one  who  would 
normally  be  troubled  by  wraiths.  But  he  has  not 
escaped. 

One  Summer,  not  long  ago,  Lew  thought  he 
would  get  himself  a  beach  house.  In  looking 
around,  his  eye  fell  on  one  which  was  built  like 
a  miniature  light-house,  with  an  honest-to-good- 
ness  beacon  light  in  the  tower.  Lew  bought  it 
on  the  spot — only  to  find  that  it  was  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  Pauline  Frederick. 

I  daresay  Pauline's  ghost  would  not  have 
troubled  the  sturdy  Lew,  if  it  had  been  a  quiet 
ghost;  but  it  was  not,  decidedly  not. 

It  seems  that  when  the  real  Pauline  lived  in 
the  house  with  the  tower,  she  used  the  light  for 
a  signal  to  her  many  friends.  If  the  light  was 
out,  guests  were  expected  to  stay  out,  too.  If  the 
light  was  lit — well,  I  don't  say  that  guests  were 
expected  to  get  lit,  too,  but  I  do  say  that  a  light 
in  the  tower  meant  that  Pauline  was  keeping 
open  house. 

Half  the  film  colony  knew  the  signal,  and 
governed  itself  accordingly.  So  when  Lew,  in 
his    large    way,     (Please    turn    to    page  100) 
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The  Rudy  Valentino  house,  with  its  black 
marble  floors  and  its  cerise  hangings  and 
its  red  lacquer  furniture,  remains  unoccu- 
pied.     (Above:     Valentino    and     his    wife. 

When  Dolores  Del  Rio  married  Cedric 
Gibbons,  the  art  director,  he  built  her  a 
new — and  very  different — home  at  Santa 
Monica,  far  away  from  the  house  she  had 
occupied     with     her    first     husband,     Jamie. 
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Photo  from  Culeer  Service 

Lew  Cody   (at  right)    bought  a    beach   house,   only  to  find    it  haunted   by 

the  ghost  of  Pauline  Frederick  (at  left).     Lew  made  the  mistake  of  keeping 

the    beacon    light    burning — which    was   the    old-time   signal    that  the    host 

was    at  home    and    entertaining. 

One  huge  house,  the  white  one  that  stands  well  back  in  palm  grove  and 
on  terraced  lawns  at  the  corner  of  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Fuller 
Streets,    has    its    live    ghost,    the    glamorous     Norma    Talmadge     (center). 
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Finishing    her    latest,    "Bed    of    Roses,"    Connie    Bennett    has    hied 
herself  to  the  United  Artists  to  appear  in  Darryl  Zannuck's  Twentieth 
Century  pictures,  while  the  Marquis  is  off  in  remote  places  supervis- 
ing Bennett  Productions,  Inc.    What  next  for  Connie? 
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HERE'S  the  horrible  truth 
A  Hollywood   master   mind   has 
invented    a    mechanical    device    which 
automatically   improvises    movie    plots. 

It  is  called  the  "Robo"  and  the  in- 
ventor is  one  Wycliffe  A.  Hill. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  a  dial 
on  which  an  arrow  spins  around  and 
stops  by  chance  at  any  of  twenty  num- 
bers. The  numbers  are  keys  to  the 
selection  of — 

Place. 

Hero. 

Heroine. 

Obstacle. 

Predicament. 

Crisis. 

Climax. 

Charts  list  various  places,  predica- 
ments, climaxes,  etc.,  for  the  movie 
plot.  You  simply  look  up  the  number 
and  make  a  notation  of  the  result. 
After  a  minute  or  two  you  have  a 
skeleton  synopsis. 

It  certainly  makes  things  simple — 
or  simpler — for  the  tired  producers  who 
have  been  seeking  a  way  to  make  pic- 


tures fast  and  spurious. 

Here's  how  the  thing  works. 

We  will  now  spin  the  arrow  on  the 
dial  to  determine  "Place." 

There  she  goes.  The  indicator  stops 
at  Number  Seven.  We  glance  at  the 
chart  which  reads: 

1.  On  a  ranch. 

2.  At  the  seashore. 

3.  In  the  slums. 

4.  At  college. 

5.  In  a  hospital. 

6.  In  an  artist's   studio. 

7.  In   the   mountains. 

8.  In   the   jungle,   etc.,   etc. 

There  are  twenty-four  "Places"  on 
the    chart. 

Very  well.  Our  story  transpires  "in 
the  mountains."  Good  old  Number 
Seven. 

Now  we'll  spin  for  "a  hero." 

Here  goes.  Ah  .  .  .  the  needle  stops 
at  Numbah  Twenty-two. 

AND   what  does    the    chart   give   us 
for    Number    Twenty-two?       Num- 
ber  Twenty-two  is  "a  doctor."    Okay. 


Hollywood's  hectic  humorist  tries  out  the 

plot  machine — and    versifies    a  bit,   also 
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Now  we've  got  a  doctor  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Next  we  spin  for  a  heroine.  Num- 
ber Twelve  wins.  Number  Twelve  is 
"a  debutante." 

The  doctor  is  in  the  mountains  with 
a  debutante. 

Let's  spin  for  "obstacle  to  love."  (If 
the  doctor  wants  to  love  an  obstacle, 
why  not?) 

Our  "obstacle  to  love"  is  (just  a 
second  while  we  spin  for  it)  Number 
Two!  And  Number  Two  is  "the  lov- 
ers are  of  a  different  race." 

Of  course  we  might  take  another 
spin  and  get  "one  of  them  is  already 
married"  or  "a  former  betrothal  stands 
in  the  way."  Or  any  number  of  com- 
plications right  here  on  the  handy 
chart. 

We   now   spin  for   a  "predicament." 

Number  Fourteen  wins — and  it  is 
"one  of  them  is  stricken  by  sickness." 

That  was  lucky.  Particularly  when 
our  hero  is  a  doctor. 

Sit  tight.  We'll  have  a  crisis  for  you 
in  a  second.  Here  it  is — good  old  Num- 
ber Thirteen — "one  must  risk  life  to 
save    another." 

Quick,  now — the  climax.  Spin.  Num- 
ber Eleven — "a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  the  parentage  of  a  character." 

(Please  turn  to  page  81) 
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Continuing  the  Confessions  of  a  Movie  Magnate 


A  famous   producer    breaks    his   silence   at 

last — and  tells  you  many  of  the  innermost 

secrets  of  moviedom 


You  have  always  had  a  secret  yearning  to  throw 
an  egg  into  a  rapidly-revolving  electric  tan.  You 
never  did  it  because  it  would  muss  up  the  sitting- 
room.  .  .  .  Then  a  very  smart  showman — Mack 
Sennett — resolved  to  satisfy  your  yearning.  .  .  . 
Above:  A  scene  from  one  of  the  early  Sennett 
comedies.  Have  you — now  be  honest!  —  ever 
wanted    to    do    something    like    this? 


Editor's  Note:  This  article,  by  one  of  our  foremost 
movie  executives,  long  experienced  in  every  branch  of 
the  business,  was  written,  as  he  explained  it,  "because 
I  can't  keep  still  any  longer;  I've  simply  got  to  get 
a  lot  off  my  chest  or  I'll  bust."  Many  publishers  have 
tried  to  induce  him  to  write  of  his  experiences. 
Finally,  when  we  promised  him  complete  immunity 
in  the  form  of  anonymous  authorship,  he  consented 
to  put  doivn  his  frank  views  on  certain  phases  of  the 
movie  industry.  They  may  knock  a  lot  of  your  ideals 
to  bits,  but  they  are  the  truth. 

I    TOLD   you   last  month   that  all  the   real  movie 
stars  are  nutty. 
I  added  that  when  they  cease  to  be  nutty  and 
become  sensible,  they  cease  to  be  stars. 

The  producers  are  just  as  nutty.  This  includes  me. 
Sometimes  I  sit  back  in  my  swivel  chair,  look  at  the 
ornate  office  I  am  working  in,  think  of  the  "story 
conference"  I  have  just  attended — and  just  laugh, 
hopelessly,  heartily,  ironically. 

Last  year  we  bought  a  story  because  Paramount 
wanted  it. 

I  swear  to  you  that  that  is  the  only  reason  why 
we  bought  it. 

Of  course,  it's  a  darned  good  story,  but  we  haven't 
a  single  star  to  fit  it.  Paramount  has  a  whole  lotful 
that  will  fit  it.  Metro  has,  too.  Universal  has  a  star 
that  is  made  to  order  for  this  particular  story.  But 
we  haven't  a  soul.  We  have  plenty  of  stars.  At  least 
they  assure  us  they  are  stars.  But  they  don't  happen 
to  belong  in  this  story. 


/^OME  on  into  the  "story  conference"  with  me. 
V1        Over  there  sits  the  boss  of  our  studio.    That's 
me.     I  look  serious  and  dignified. 

Across  from  me  sits  our  story  editor.  He  looks 
like  an  artist.  He  wears  a  funny  necktie  and  his  hair 
is  mussy.  Next  to  him  sits  his  assistant  who,  instead 
of  being  a  yes-man,  as  you  suspected,  is  actually  a 
no-woman.  She  never  agrees  with  anybody  on  any- 
thing. 

Scattered  around  the  room  are  the  publicity  man, 
the  casting  director,  the  location  man,  a  handful  of 
supervisors  (mostly  relatives  of  some  of  our  execu- 
tives)   and  several  technical  men. 

"This  story,"  says  our  story  editor,  "deals  with  a 
boy  who  is  brought  up  in  an  orphanage.  He  is  a 
Jackie  Cooper  type.  He  runs  away  from  the  orphan- 
age one  afternoon  and  catches  up  with  a  traveling 
circus.  One  of  the  circus  troupe  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  runs  the  cook  tent." 

"I  know  the  story,"  interrupts  one  of  the  super- 
visors. "This  woman  mothers  the  boy,  cooks  the 
special  kind  of  food  that  he  likes  and  he  discovers, 
because  of  the  taste  of  the  ham  gravy,  that  she  is 
actually  his  mother.  It's  a  great  old  story.  I've  used 
it  several  times." 

"Don't  be  an  ass,"  continues  the  story  editor.  "It 
is  not  the  ham  gravy  that  tips  off  the  boy,  but  the 
fried  tomatoes." 

"That's  a  brand-new  twist,"  interrupts  the  super- 
visor. "Every  time  I  have  seen  that  story,  it  was  ham 
gravy.  Fried  tomatoes  are  something  else  again.  It 
makes   the    story   more   plausible.      Any  woman    can 
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IF  all   the   real   stars  are   NUTTY, 

All  Good  Producers 
are  NUTTY,  too! 


make  ham  gravy,  but  damned  few  of  them  know  how 
to  fry  tomatoes.  They  should  be  burned  just  a  little 
bit  to  make  them  taste  right.  If  there's  one  thing 
that  I  like  better  than  fried  tomatoes,  it  is  corn  on  the 
cob.  But  even  that  has  to  be  cooked  just  in  a  cer- 
tain  ■" 

"Is  this  a  story  conference  or  is  it  a  menu?"  queries 
the  story  editor  in  his  most  biting  manner. 

;  At  this  point  I  interrupt,  because  in  the  motion 
picture  business  the  ethical  thing  to  do  is  to  interrupt 
and  never  let  the  other  fellow  have  too  much  to  say. 

"I  have  it  on  good  authority,"  I  say  in  my  most 
impressive  manner,  "that  Paramount  is  dickering  for 
this  story.  In  fact,  I  saw  one  of  Paramount's  direc- 
tors at  dinner  last  night  at  Cocoanut  Grove  with  the 
author." 

"I  think  we  ought  to  grab  it,"  interrupts  the  super- 
visor who  has  been  kidding  it  just  a  minute  before. 

"But,"  interrupts  the  casting  director,  "we  haven't 
a  soul  on  our  lot  who  can  play  the  boy  part  and  we 


NEVERTHELESS,"  interrupts  the  no-woman,  the 
assistant  story  editor,  "it  is  a  lousy  story.  It 
is  as  old  as  the  hills.  It  has  been  made  with  every 
boy  that  ever  played  on  the  screen.  The  only  thing 
it  can  possibly  claim  as  a  virtue  is  the  fact  that  it 
brings  in  mother  love,  and  that  old  gag  has  been 
worked  to " 

"There  you  are,"  exclaims  a  supervisor.  "Mother 
love.  We  have  been  looking  for  a  mother-love  story 
for  a  year.  The  sales  department  says  this  theme  is 
always  sure-fire.  Besides,  we  all  know  that  Para- 
mount wants  it.  I  move  that  we  buy  it  and  that  we 
send  a  straight  telegram  to  New  York  telling  the 
home  office  to  grab  it  at  any  price  before  Paramount 
closes  for  it." 

The  motion  was  carried. 

I'M  not  kidding.     I've  sat  in  on  just  such  meetings 
time  after  time.     I  know  what  I'm  talking  about. 
I  tell  you  that  if  the  stars,  the  real  stars,  are  nutty, 


haven't  a  soul  to  play  the  mother 
part." 

"Maybe  we  can  borrow  them 
from  the  Radio  people  or  from 
Fox,"  interrupts  another  super- 
visor. 

"But,"  interrupts  the  casting  di- 
rector, "what  in  the  hell  is  the  use 
of  buying  a  story  before  we  know 
whether  we  can  cast  it?" 

"You    poor    dumbbell,"    I    inter- 
rupt, "haven't  I  already  said  that  Paramount  wants 
to  buy  this  story?     And  haven't  I  told  you  that  I  saw 
one    of    the    Paramount    men    eating    with    the    au- 
thor?" 
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Just  when  you  least  expected  it,  the 
handsome  hero  socked  the  delicate 
heroine  on  the  jaw.  You  gasped.  You 
were  shocked.  But  you  loved  it.  So 
you  told  your  friends  about  it  and 
they  went  in  droves  to  see  the  terrific 
biff.  .  .  .  Above:  Jimmie  Cagney,  in 
the  famous  breakfast  scene  where  he 
smacks  the  unsuspecting  Mae  Clarke 
with    a    grapefruit. 


mother  love.  We 
changed  the  boss 
a  man. 

We  turned  the 


so  are  the  producers  of  pictures. 

Now,  to  convince  you,  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  we  bought  the  story 
and  that  it  proved  to  be  a  flop. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  purpose 
of  my  story,  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  bought  the  story.  We  could 
not  borrow  any  stars  to  fit  it.  We 
used  stars  that  didn't  fit  it  at  all. 
After  we  bought  it,  we  killed  all 
that  part  of  the  story  dealing  with 
changed  the  boy  into  a  girl.  We 
of  the  cook  tent  from  a  woman  to 

story    {Please   turn  to   page   103)' 
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KylORNINS  GLORY,"  strangely  reminiscent  in  plot  of  Katharine 
■  ~ '  Hepburn's  own  struggle  for  fame,  comes  to  the  screen  as  the 
cyclonic,  devil-may-care  Miss  Hepburn's  strongest  bid  for  film  star- 
dom. Its  appearance  may  decide  the  fate  of  this  strangely  dif- 
ferent type  of  screen  luminary,  whose  skyrocket  rise  to  fame  from 
comparative  obscurity  in  "A   Bill  of  Divorcement"  was  followed   by 
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her    not-too-cordially-received    "Christopher    Strong."      Now    comes 
the  test. 

Above  is  an  exclusive  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  photograph 
taken  during  the  filming  of  "Morning  Glory"  (which  may  turn  out 
on  the  billboards  to  be  "The  Morning  Glory").  It  shows,  left  to 
right,  Fred  Santley,  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  Adolphe   Menjou,   Miss  Hep- 


burn, Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  Lowell  Sherman,  directing. 
The  story,  by  Zoe  Akins  who  wrote  "The  Greeks  Had  a  Word 
for  It,"  "Declasse"  and  other  successes,  tells  of  the  struggles  for 
success  of  Eva  Lovelace,  a  young  actress;  her  love  affair  with 
Joseph  Sheridan,  a  playwright,  played  by  Doug,  Jr.,  and  her 
last-reel    rush    to    save    the    play    and    fortune    of    her    sweetheart. 
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Photographed  exclusively 
lor  The  New  Movie  Maga- 
zine by  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


By 

Jerry 

Martin 


ROBERT  YOUNG 
tells  his  story,  just  to  show 
you  that  dreams  come  true 


YES,  dreams  do  come  true. 
In  a  city  of  heartbreak,  where  ideals  are  crushed  and  hope  dies 
pitifully,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  once  in  a  while,  dreams  are 
realized. 
For,  you  see,  there  is  Robert  Young,  who  dreamed  .a  dream  and  lived 
to  see  it  fulfilled. 

Bob  Young  is  one  of  those  people  who  came  into  this  world  blessed 

with  a  vivid  imagination.     In  fact,  his 
imaginative  powers  were  such  that  at 
times  his  school  teachers,  parents  and 
family    despaired    of   his   ever   coming 
down  to  earth  again.    But  Bob  couldn't 
be  discouraged.     His  world  of  dreams 
had  much  more  to  offer  than  a  world 
made    up   of   alarm    clocks   and    time- 
cards. 
With  school  days  behind,  Bob  settled  down  (not  too  happily)  to  a  job 
in  a  bank.     There  wasn't  anything  bright  or  inspiring  about  working 
behind  a  cage.    Even  the  jingle  of  shining  dollars  was  grating,  especially 
when  they  belonged  to  someone  else  and  a  fellow  was  trying  to  dream. 

Two  events  in  Bob  Young's  life  made  up  for  all  the  misery  of  working 
within  the  cold,  concrete  walls  of  a  moneyed  existence.  The  first,  the 
Pasadena  Community  Players,  to  which  he  fled  nightly.  In  this  land  of 
make-believe,  people  with  acting  ambitions  were  groomed  for  future 
careers. 

The  second,  those  long  trips  from  the  east  side  of  town  where  he 
lived,  to  the  magic  and  glitter  of  Hollywood  Boulevard.  There  was 
something  about  the  glamour  of  this  famous  street  that  appealed  to  him. 
It  gave  him  a  feeling  of  importance.  He  somehow  felt  successful  as  he 
walked  along,  perhaps  with  just  enough  carfare  to  return  home. 

On  one  of  these  nights,  he  was  attracted  by  huge  crowds  of  people, 
swarming  around  the  famous  Chinese  Theater.  Great  search-lights 
painted  the  sky  with  silvery  radiance.    Shining  (Please  turn  to  page  90) 
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Dick's  Pal  Speaks  Up 


Richard  Arlen  and  Lew  Cody,  old- 
time  friends,  lunching  and  laughing 
together   in    the    studio    commissary. 


Leroy  Keleher,  who  has 
been  Richard  Arlen's 
buddy  for  years,  writes 
a  candid  dose-up. 
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Photographed  exclusively  Jot  The  Xtic  Mot-ie  Magazine  by  Irving  Lippman 


RICHARD  ARLEN'S  eyes  are  of  blue-grey  intensity — discerning, 
unevasive.     The  eyes  of  a  dreamer  who  has  been  bruised  and 
lacerated  into  a  realist.     Life  he  regards  with  an  enigmatic 
smile. 
New  York  is  his  favorite  city,  although  he  has  been  there  only 
twice.     He  likes  to  ride  on  top  of  sight-seeing  buses  because  they 
give  him  a  perspective  of  life.     He  walks  with  a  stoop  and  smokes 
cigarettes  incessantly.     He  does  not  care  for  a  pipe. 

IF  he  had  his  life  to  live  over,  he  would  not  be  an  actor.  He  believes 
his  soul  is  that  of  a  vagabond.  Swimming,  yachting,  tennis  and 
golf  are  his  favorite  diversions.  He  is  proficient  at  all  of  them.  He 
is  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in  Hollywood — but  knows  how 
to  relax. 

He  drove  his  last  car  eighty  thousand  miles  before  trading  it  in. 
Recently  treated  himself  to  a  liveried  chauffeur  but  can't  get  accus- 
tomed to  it. 

Jobyna  Ralston,  his  wife,  is  the  sweetest  girl  and  best  sport  in 
Hollywood.  When  gossip  threatened  their  marital  bliss  not  long  ago, 
she  stood  by  her  man  and  fought.  That  she  was  victorious  everyone 
knows.    . 

His  favorite  writers  are  humorists,  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  and  the 
late  H.  C.  Witwer.  He  attended  school  with  the  former.  He  does  not 
collect  antiques  or  old  English  prints. 

THE  studios,  he  says,  find  their  stories  under  a  pile  of  worn-out 
automobile  parts  behind  an  abandoned  garage.  He  squints  in 
close-ups  and  is  never  guilty  of  mugging  the  camera.  He  wears  silk 
underwear  of  a  greenish  hue — but  don't  hold  that  against  him. 

He  has  vowed  never  to  appear  in  another  western.  Playing  nurse- 
maid to  bovines  does  not  appeal  to  either  his  Thespian  instincts  or  his 
sense  of  humor. 

His  dressing-room  is  adorned  with  innumerable  pictures  of  the 
"only  girl."  He  paid  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  charcoal  etching  of 
Jobyna  because  the  artist  was  penniless  and  had  a  family  of  five  to 
support.  (Please  turn  to  page  80) 
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Stars  I  Have  Loved 


YES,  without  exception,  I  could  have  fallen 
in  love  with  any  of  my  leading  ladies!" 
"That's  just  too  promiscuous,"  we  ob- 
jected. "Be  a. little  discrimating." 
I  was  chatting  with  Neil  Hamilton,  who  has 
married  a  great,  great  many  leading  ladies — on 
the  screen.  We  were  sitting  on  the  sunlit  porch 
of  his  colonial  house,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
listening  most  of  the  time,  but  I  don't  think  that 
cramped  Neil's  style  at  all. 

So  we  will  let  him  do  the  talking  here,  from 
now  on — and  just  as  frankly: 

T  HAVE  recently  married  Mary  Brian  for  the 
■»-  fourth  time — and  I'd  do  it  right  over  again, 
I'm  free  to  admit,  if  I  had  a  chance,  said  Neil. 
Mary  has  youth,  beauty  of  face  and  figure,  and 
gorgeous  eyes.  She  is  easy  going,  with  a  nice 
sense  of  humor.  That's  one  reason  men  like 
Mary  so  much;  she  has  that  comfortable  way 
about  her.  There  seems  nothing  irritatingly 
intense  about  her.  She  has  the  type  of  sex 
appeal  that  men  like.  She  doesn't  throw  it  at 
you ;  lets  you  discover  it  for  yourself.  And  she 
makes  a  perfect  audience.  That's  another  thing 
men  like. 

Elissa  Landi's  Sense  of  Humor 

BUT  the  girl  who  has  the   sharpest  sense   of 
humor  of  any  of  the  ladies  I  have  loved  on 
the  screen  is  Elissa  Landi.     It  is,  in  fact,  too 


"Helen    Hayes   makes   you   feel,   when   you 

are  talking   to   her,  that  you   are  the   only 

person  in  the  world." 


(Below)     "There     is     no     professional    or 

personal   jealousy  about   Norma   Shearer. 

She's  kind  and  big-hearted,  with  a  great 

sense   of  fair   play." 


"I    should    think    that    a    man    married    to 

Clara    Bow    would    have    to    be    master — 

but  in  a  nice  way." 


highly  developed.  She  says 
things  and  then  looks  at  you  for 
a  comeback!  I  stand  there  and 
guffaw  and  wish  I  could  crawl 
into  a  knot-hole.  Seldom  can  I 
think  of  a  retort  when  Elissa 
is  getting  off  her  witticisms. 

Otherwise  Elissa  is  a  thor- 
oughly desirable  person.  I  like 
accomplished  women.  Elissa 
is  accomplished.  She  plays  the 
piano  beautifully  and  she 
writes,  you  know.  She  is  of  an 
almost  masculine  frankness, 
too.  I  like  this  frankness;  no 
shilly-shallying. 

If  I  were  married  to  Elissa, 

I   would   expect  to   be   on   the 

qui  vive  all  the  time.     I  don't 

know    whether    that    sense    of 

humor  of  hers  would  put  a  husband  much  at  his  ease !     I  suspect 

not.     But,  after  all,  a  wife  couldn't  hurl  epigrams  all  the  time! 

Norma  Shearer's  Human   Sense 

MEN  always  like  a  woman  with  a  sense  of  humanity  and  fair 
play.    That's  Norma  Shearer.     She  evidences  a  kindness,  a 
bigness  of  heart.    During  the  making  of  "Strangers  May  Kiss," 
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Frank  and  intimate  revelations  of  an 
actor   about    his    many  sweethearts 
of  the  screen 

by  NEIL  HAMILTON 

As  told  to  Grace  Kingsley 

"You  can't  pour  out  your  inner  secrets,  even  if  they  have  been  made  to  order  for 
you,  without  being  a  little  taken  in  yourself,"  admits  Neil   Hamilton. 


"Ann  Harding  would  give  her  husband 
every  chance  to  show  himself  manly. 
But  if  he  failed,  it  would  be  just  too  bad." 


"Off   the    screen,    Myrna    Loy    is    reserve 
and     dignity     personified,     glacially     re- 
served, even." 


she  stopped  several  times  to  point  to  a 
girl  and  say,  "Isn't  she  pretty?"  There 
is  no  professional  or  personal  jealousy 
about  Norma. 

Norma  is  married.  So  I  can't  say 
all  the  things  I  might.  In  love  scenes 
I  found  her  best  because  she  has  a 
knack  of  making  them  seem  more  real 
than  most  actresses  can. 

Bebe  Daniels  is  Helpful 

ONE  would,  I  should  think,  get  a  lot 
of  warm  companionship  and  un- 
derstanding from  a  marriage  with 
Bebe  Daniels — and  a  lot  of  fun.  For 
Bebe's  sense  of  humor  is  always  on  tap 
and  is  always  a  very  human  one.  It  is 
seldom  sharp ;  seldom  hurts  any  one. 

Bebe  is  a  grand  person.  She  has  an 
infinite  sense  of  fair  play.  She  is  a 
great  deal  of  help  to  her  co-workers. 

Most  of  my  leading  ladies  are  charm- 
ing between  scenes,  but  when  the 
camera  starts  they'd  cut  your  throat 
if  you  did  anything  to  detract  from 
their  performances. 

Bebe  isn't  like  that.  She  didn't 
really  want  me  in  a  certain  picture  be- 
cause the  part  required  a  light  come- 
dian. But  she  was  big  enough  not  to 
complain.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing 
my  contract  was  about  due,  she  helped 


Hal  Phyfe 


"Joan    Crawford     dramatizes    everything 

that   happens  to   her.     She  takes   herself 

too  seriously." 


"If  I  were  married  to  Elissa  Landi,  I  would  expect 

to    be    on    the    qui    vive    every   minute.      I    don't 

know     whether     that     sense     of     humor     of     hers 

would    put    a    husband    much    at    his    ease." 


'Bebe    Daniels    (below)    is   a    grand    person,    with 
an   infinite  sense  of  fair   play." 


me  considerably  to  get  it  signed  again. 
She  is  the  hardest-working  girl  I 
ever  worked  with.  She  wouldn't  hesi- 
tate to  tell  me  or  any  other  player  a 
bit  of  business  that  she  thought  would 
help  the  picture.  She  has  the  rare 
sense  of  knowing  that  the  picture  is 
the  thing. 

Esther  Ralston's  Happiness 

tTSTHEIl  RALSTON  and  I  have  been 
friends  for  years.     I  was  best  man 
at  her  wedding. 

Esther  is  a  down-to-earth  sort  of 
person.  She  is  the  great  American  girl 
at  heart.  She  would  be  happier  if  she 
were  not  in  this  business. 

What  a  home  woman  she  would 
make!  She  loves  her  home,  and  has 
been  a  wonderful  step-mother  to  her 
husband's  little  girls." 

(Please  turn  to  page  82) 
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HELP!    We   can't  keep   our   Hollywood  TL^^n 

Boulevardier  off  the   subject  of—  ^ 


NOW  that  Marlene's   in   Ger-  Marlene  and  the 

many,   it  can  be   told.     I  °n   +he   merry-go 

Was      One      of      her      body-  ourselves  on  other 

guards.  Just  for  a  night. 
I  bribed  one  of  the  hussars  to  let  me  sub  for  him.  In 
squad  formation  we  escorted  Marlene  and  childie  to 
Venice,  the  Coney  Isle  of  the  Pacific.  Marlene  and  the 
infanta  mounted  steeds  on  the  merry-go-round  and 
we  flung  ourselves  on  other  horsies  in  hot  pursuit. 

Later  we  went  to  the  Fun  Houses.  Marlene  stepped 
on  one  of  those  jiggers  that  blows  up  women's  skirts. 
The  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  hastily  shouted,  "Eyes, 
right!"  Mine  went  A.  W.  O.  L.  It  was  foolish  of  me 
to  peek  because,  as  a  buddy  guard  said,  "Once  you've 
seen  Marlene  on  the  screen  you've  seen  all  there  is; 
there  isn't  any  more."  And  besides,  I  forgot  Marlene 
was  wearing  trousers.  Did  I  feel  the  fool  when  they 
drummed  me  out! 

Then  I  woke  up — wotta  dream! 

HpHE  conflict  rages  on :  skirts  or  trousers  for 
*■  women,  or  neither?  It's  been  rekindled  by  Garbo 
wearing  dietrichs  in  "Queen  Christina,"  while  over 
at  Paramount  Mae  West  challenges  with  spangles  an' 
ruffles  an'  plumes.  In  the  end  Garbo  puts  on  trailing 
robes  and  jewels,  so  Mae  might  be  considered  victor 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  she  steps  out  in 
tights ! 

VjENTIONIN'  Mae.  .  .  .  That's  all  Hollywood's 
-L*-1  doin',  so  don't  blame  me.  When  Garbo  asked, 
"Veil,  vat's  news?"  I  said,  "Mae  West."  Greta  wanted 
to  know  all  about  her.     So — obliging  my  following 


nfanta  mounted  steeds 
round  and  we  flung 
horsies  in   hot   pursuit. 


(Are  you  tuned  in,  Greta?) — I 
present  Miss  West  in  the  flesh 
(not  a  pad  in  an  armful.) 


MAE  is  Hollywood's  little  heroine.-   Mae  is  the  gal 
what  lifted  the  mortgage.     Mae  not  only  drove 
the  wolves  from  theater  doors ;  she  took  their  pelts. 

"She  Done  Him  Wrong"  made  a  million  in  first-run 
theaters  alone.  Mae's  our  American  Cavalcade, 
matching  Brooklyn  accent  against  the  British  and 
winning  Hollywood  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Hooray ! 
Hooray !  and  Buy  American !  Mae's  goin'  to  change 
the  grammar  of  a  nation  'fore  she's  through.  .  .  . 
To  say  nuthin'  of  its  shape. 

TV/TARLENE  was  the  first  to  go  West  with  wild 
^*   hosannahs. 

Will  Rogers  stood  up  in  meeting  the  other  night  and 
said  he  lived  only  to  meet  Mae  West. 

M-G-M  stars  couldn't  keep  their  minds  on  their 
work  for  thinking  of  Mae  (Lee  Tracy  was  specially 
hit,  though  the  Barrymores  were  almost  as  bad)  and 
so  M-G-M  phoned  rival  Paramount  begging  Mae  to 
be  guest  of  honor  at  lunch.  Mae  obliged  and  M-G-M 
did  its  biggest  business  this  year. 

HpHE  day  I  visited  Mae  on  the  set  she  was  just  about 
•*-  to  put  her  head  in  a  lion's  mouth.  The  lion  growled 
at  my  interruption  and  I  fainted  in  Miss  West's  arms. 
Mae  murmured  something.  Then,  turning  to  the 
lion,  she  snapped,  "Keep  your  mind  on  your  work!" 
and  the  lion  fainted.  Talk  about  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  lying  down  together.     Mae's  a  miracle  worker. 
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'M-NO-ANGEL  Gir 


Drawing  by 
KEN  CHAMBERLAIN 


This  continues  to  be  the  worst  movie 
crush  the  gallant  HERB  HOWE  has 
had  in  many  cycles 


ON  being  revived,  I  hinted  my  feelings  to  Mae  about 
Mae.  I  said  "She  Done  Him  Wrong"  revived  my 
faith  in  America  and  Paramount  stock. 

Mae  said  I  hadn't  seen  nuthin'  yet.  The  character 
she  plays  in  "I'm  No  Angel"  is  more  herself,  Mae  says. 
She  starts  as  a  dancer  in  a  circus,  bursts  into  song 
and  finally  walks  into  a  lion's  cage  and  puts  her  head 
in  the  lion's  mouth. 

Some  one  said  there'd  be  a  double,  of  course.  "Not 
for  me,"  said  Mae.  "Well,  if  there's  going  to  be  one 
for  the  lion,"  I  said,  "don't  forget  your  pal." 

TV/TAE  says  she  gets  her  characters  from  the  Bible. 
*■**■  This  one  she's  playing  appears  to  be  a  composite 
of  Salome,  Daniel  and  Jonah. 

Getting  her  characters  from  the  Bible  seems  to  have 
been  Mae's  whole  trouble.  Some  people  don't  read 
the  Bible.  They  think  Mae's  characters  bad.  After 
her  performance  in  "Sex"  on  the  New  York  stage  the 
unbibled  cops  called  for  Mae  with  the  patrol  wagon. 
They  must  have  had  a  good  time  because  they  called 
for  her  regularly  ever  after.  Mae  got  so  in  the  habit 
of  expecting  the  Black  Maria  as  a  finale  to  her  plays 
that  she  wrote  it  into  the  last  scene  of  "She  Done 
Him  Wrong."     Remember  her  expression  of  pained 
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surprise  when  she  stood  on  the  curb  call- 
ing after  the  wagon,  "Hey,  you  forgot 
me!" 

TV/fAE  hasn't  yet  recovered  from  her  be- 
■L'-1  wilderment  at  being  hauled  off  in 
the  police  tumbrel.  She  says  she  had  a 
wonderful  time  on  Blackwell's  Island  and 
learned  a  lot  from  the  prisoners.  They  understood 
her  because  the  Gideons  had  distributed  Bibles. 

A/TAE'S  got  rhythm.  In  motion  she  has  the  com- 
lv-i  bined  grace  of  panthers,  pugilists  and  battle 
cruisers.  She  told  me  confidentially  that  if  I'd  check 
up  I'd  find  that  rhythm  matched  the  St.  Louis  Blues. 
"Maybe  I  ought  not  to  tell  that,"  she  added.  "Some 
one's  liable  to  steal  it." 

V/TAE'S  an  amazing  woman.  She  has  the  press  with 
iVJ-  her  like  Roosevelt.  She  has  the  diplomacy  for 
handling  reporters.  Not  only  that,  she  is  the  best 
copy  Hollywood  has  had  since  Negri  or  Nazimova  and 
she  may  top  them. 

She  doesn't  pose.  Mae  will  never  need  to  disguise 
herself  with  dark  glasses.  All  her  disguising  is  done 
on  the  screen,  where  it  should  be. 

I  mean,  she's  an  actress,  not  an  exhibit.  Actually 
it's  a  triumph  of  mind  over  personality.  A  magic 
transformation.  Sherlock  Holmes  would  never  de- 
tect in  Miss  West  the  dame  of  "She  Done  Him 
Wrong." 

In  the  picture  she  was  tall,  buxom,  bristling  with 
off-hand  wit,  rhythmically    {Please  turn  to  page  99) 
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Picking   the  Winners 
in  the   Type-sketch   Game 

Portraits  of  Greta  Garbo,  made  on 
the  typewriter,  selected  as  the  best 
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Above:  The  photograph  of  Greta  Garbo 
that  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
New  Movie  Magazine,  from  which  many 
readers  made  strikingly  good  likenesses 
on    their    typewriters. 


At  right:  The  type-sketch  made  by  Harry 
D.   Reese,  5514  West  Washington   Boule- 
vard, Chicago,   III.,  selected   as  the   best 
of   all    submitted. 


For  full  details  of  the 
Type-sketch  awards 
please  turn  to  page  80 
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At  left:  The  type-sketch 
made  by  Ray  Erlen- 
born,  picked  as  the 
second  best,  and  (at 
right)  the  type-sketch 
made  by  Alicia  J. 
Spaulding,  632  Norfolk 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
named  as  one  of  the 
ten    next    best. 
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By 

Maude 

Cheatham 


! 


CROSSPATCH 


"Pictures!"    she    exploded.      "You 

know  I  don't  like  motion   pictures, 

yet — they  do  intrigue  me." 


under  the  piano  cover  that  they 
don't  know  about.  Now,  what 
would  you  like  to  have  me  buy  for 
you?'  The  they-don't-know-about 
put  us  at  the  same  age;  we  were  youthful  conspira- 
tors, sharing  a  secret  from  the  tiresome  grown-ups." 


A  LISON  SKIPWORTH  calls 
f\      herself  "crosspatch!" 
J    \         She's  eccentric,  and  rev- 
els  in   it.     She   scolds   at 
everything,   and  then,   when   she   gets   everybody   all 
stirred   up,    she   breaks    out   with    one   of   her   high- 
powered  jokes  and  a  grand  laugh  clears  up  the  at- 
mosphere.    She  likes  to  stage  these  bouts. 

She  growls  about  "modern  youth,"  and  grumbles 
at  everything  it  does.  Yet  every  boy  and  girl  at  the 
Paramount  Studio  is  "simply  crazy"  about  Skipworth, 
and  they  follow  her  around  like  a  drove  of  bees. 

She  told  me  quite  vehemently  that  she  didn't  like 
children;  that  they  bored  and  irritated  her  to  death. 
Yet,  ten  minutes  later,  as  we  walked  across  the  studio 
lawn,  she  grabbed  my  arm,  exclaiming,  "Look,  there's 
baby  Leroy  taking  his  sun  bath.  Let's  go  over  and 
see  him." 

So,  for  the  next  few  minutes,  we  played  with  the 
cunning  starlet  who  shared  honors  with  Maurice 
Chevalier  in  "A  Bedtime  Story,"  and  Skipworth 
actually  babbled  baby  talk  to  him. 

Then,  continuing  our  way  to  her  dressing  room, 
she  told  me  how  tickled  she  was  with  little  Douglas 
Scott,  while  she  was  making  "Devotion,"  with 

"He  sidled  up  to  me  one  day  and  said,  'I        Alison  Skipworth  scolds  at  everything  and 

have  a  dime  my  mother  gave  me  for  learning 

my  lines  and  I've  another  dime  at  home  hidden  everyone and  everyone  adores  her 


TN  her  dressing-room,  Alison  Skipworth  glared  at 
*■  me.  "I  don't  like  interviews.  I  could  tell  you  my 
father  was  a  brigand,  my  mother  a  gypsy  and  that  I 
had  stabbed  five  people  and  chucked  them  into  the 
closet.  It  would  be  much  more  colorful  than  the  truth, 
No  publicity  for  me,  yet" — with  a  shrug  and  a  smile — ■ 
"I  rather  like  it. 

"Pictures!"  she  exploded..  "You  know  I  don't  like 
motion  pictures,  never  did  and  never  will.  Yet — they 
do  intrigue  me.  It  is  amazing  to  think  that  these 
screen  dramas  go  all  over  the  world.  In  my  brother's 
letter  from  London  this  morning,  he  said  the  neigh- 
borhood was  plastered  with  show  bills  announcing  my 
appearance  in  a  film.     Well,  that  gave  me  a  thrill. 

"Guess  we  might  as  well  begin  at  the  beginning.  I 
was  born  in  London.  Had  a  good  contralto  voice 
which  I  had  trained.     Was  (Please  turn  to  page  83) 
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Hollywood's  GAY  ROMEOS 

Pick  Their  Favorite  TYPES 


Jack  LaRue  (left),  twenty-eight,  can't  get  married  "because  !  have  five 
young  sisters  and  a  father  and  mother  to  support.  And  I'm  a  little  bit 
afraid  of  marriage,  anyway,  but  I  love  women."  He  likes  the  feminine  type 
of  girl,  brainy,  with  a  sense  of  humor — really.  Religion,  profession  or  type 
wouldn't  matter  if  he  loved  her.  "I  would  want  a  pal  for  a  wife,  a 
girl  who  would  be  a  swell  companion.  I'll  get  married  sometime,  but  I 
don't  think    I    could    properly   support   a   wife    now." 

Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  ov  Irving  Lipvman 


Jack  Oakie  and  Cary  Grant.  Jack's  in  his  early  thirties,  has  a  long-term 
contract  at  a  big  salary,  owns  his  own  home,  and:  "I  have  my  mother,  a 
good  time,  I'm  happy,  and  I  circulate.  I  take  a  girl  out  to  a  party  and 
the  first  thing  I  know  she's  over  in  a  corner  with  some  good-looking  juve- 
nile. And  he's  telling  her  how  bad  I  am.  And  so  I  have  to  find  myself 
another  girl.  I  want  to  get  married,  but  not  while  I'm  in  this  racket."  And 
his  type?  Just  listen  to  Jack:  "She  musn't  be  taller  than  I,  somewhat 
serious  and  not  too  angelic — a  dash  of  temper  and  a  bit  of  spirit — and 
not  an  actress."  .  .  .  Now  that  we've  disposed  of  Jock,  how  about  Cary? 
Well,  he's  English,  in  his  early  thirties,  was  a  singer,  now  has  a  swell 
contract,  part  owner  of  a  gas  station  and  a  smart  shop,  is  good  looking, 
good  company  and  extremely  popular.  Says  he's  "probably  never  married 
because    no   one    would    have    me."      And    has    no    particular    type    at   all. 
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Bruce  Cabot's  Twenty-seven  and  thinks  thirty's  a  good  age 
for  marriage.  Lives  alone,  has  no  dependents,  has  a  new 
contract,  and  thinks  a  man  should  be  definitely  set  in  business 
before  he  takes  a  wife.  (You'll  see  him  escorting  Sally  Blane 
or  Sandra  Shaw  or  other  Hollywood  beauties,  but  he  swears 
he  isn't  in  love.)  As  for  his  particular  type,  he  likes  natural 
blondes,  with  blue  or  hazei  eyes,  about  five  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  a  girl  somewhat  athletically  inclined,  companion- 
able  and    even-tempered. 


hotographcd  exclusively  far 
The  New  Movie  Magazine 
by  Wide  World 


Thirty-one-year-old  Gavin  Gordon  (above)  is  a  southerner  who 
looks  forward  to  being  a  thirty-five-year-old  bachelor.  He  doesn't 
want  to  play  "heavies"  all  of  his  life,  and  his  big  job  now  is  trying 
to  convince  producers  that  he  isn't  a  professional  villain.  He  says 
it  may  take  him  the  next  four  years  to  accomplish  this.  "I'm  not  in 
love,"  he  says,  "but  I  intend  to  marry  some  time.  Astrologers  tell 
me  I'll  be  married  twice."  The  type  he  prefers  is  "a  tall  girl  with 
red  or  auburn  hair,  blue  or  violet  eyes,  and  tanned;  a  girl  with  a 
spirited    disposition;    and    I    prefer  a    professional    girl,    an    actress." 

"I  like  a  girl,"  confesses  Randolph  Scott  (left),  "who  is  a  little 
taller  than  the  average,  who  is  the  athletic  type,  but  who  knows 
how  to  blend  sports  with  social  life.  I  like  a  girl  who's  gay  and 
optimistic,  because  I'm  rather  serious  myself.  I'm  just  as  fond  of 
blondes  as  I   am  of  brunettes.     I  don't  think  I'll  marry  an  actress." 

Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Irving  Lippman 
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Inside  information  about  the  desires  and 
dislikes  of  screen  lovers  away  from  the 
clicking    cameras    and    the    white     lights 


"I  promise  NEW  MOVIE  not  to 
qet  married  before  August,"  says 
Lyle  Talbot  (right),  "so  how  long 
does  this  statement  have  to  last?" 
He  doesn't  like  the  athletic  type, 
but  he  likes  "the  siie  that  wears 
clothes  well."  Beauty  not  required, 
but  he  wants  charm,  intelligence 
and  a  sense  of  humor  ...  "a  girl 
with  a  fifty-fifty  spirit  who  isn't 
too  submissive."  Prefers  actresses. 

Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  Neic  Movie 
Magazine  by  Elmer  Fryer 


This  is  the  way  Buddy  Rogers  (left)  looks  at  the  marriage  situation:  "I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  get  married.  I'm  too  fickle.  I  take  a  girl  out  and  I  think  she 
is  the  one  girl  for  me.  The  next  night  I  take  out  another  girl  and  discover 
she's  wonderful,  too.  Blondes,  brunettes,  redheads — they're  all  the  same  to 
me."  But  Buddy  does  admit  that  he  likes  blue  eyes  best,  and  he  prefers  a  fair 
complexion.      "She's  got  to    be    natural,"   he   demands.      Either  professionals  or 

non-professionals   will   do,   too. 
Photographed  exclusively  for  The  A'e ic  Movie  Magazine  by  Irving  Lippman 


Ah-h-h-h!  David  Manners  (below),  in  his  early  thirties,  a  dreamer,  first  cousin 
to  Lady  Diana  Manners,  handsome  and  popular;  has  established  a  trust  fund 
for  his  mother,  who  lives  with  him.  He  hopes  to  get  married,  "but  not  while 
I'm  working  in  pictures.  I  hope  to  be  a  writer  some  day.  I  don't  want  to  live 
in  Hollywood  after  I'm  married.  Hollywood  seems  to  resent  happy  marriages." 
He    likes    an    outdoor    girl — "the    pioneer   type."      Prefers    medium    blondes    with 

blues  eyes  and  fair,  tanned  skins.     No  actress  need  apply. 
Photographed  exclusively  Inr  Tin  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Wide  World 
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Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Wide  World 

Here,  girls,  we  have  Tom  Brown,  Walter  Byron  and  William  Janney. 
Tom's  Twenty-three,  contracted  to  Universal,  supports  his  father  and 
mother,  unspoiled,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  young  men  in 
Hollywood.  "I  have  so  much  fun  running  around  with  different  girls, 
it  seems  a  shame  to  spoil  it  with  marriage,"  says  Tom.  "But  I  say 
that  knowing  perfectly  well  I'll  change  my  mind  some  day  when  I 
meet  the  right  girl."  Tom  says  everything  about  Anita  Louise  is 
his  ideal.  And  he  thinks  a  professional  wife  is  a  necessity  to  an 
actor.    "She  understands,"    he  says. 

Now  about  Walter  Byron,  thirty-five,  prosperous  free  lance.  Lives 
at  the  Hollywood  Athletic  Club.  Saves  his  money.  Being  English, 
he  thinks  the  husband  should  be  the  boss,  that  the  wife  shouldn't 
work,  but  "every  time  I've  come  near  getting  married  it  was  when 
I   was  too   broke  to  support  a  wife.      But   I    have  hopes."     He  likes 

small    girls,     blonde,     blue    eyes,     a    clinging    vine "and     I     like 

actresses   best." 

For    Billy    Janney,    give    him    a    girl    with    a    pleasant    disposition — 

"and  not  too  dramatic,  understand?" — five  feet  one  inch  or  so  tall, 

dark   eyes    and    dark    hair   with    an    olive   complexion,    and    one   who 

has   a   lively  interest  in   athletics. 


Photographed  exclusively  tor 
The  New  Movie  Magazine 
bv  Wide  World 

Russell  Gleason,  twenty-four  years  old,  James  and  Lucille  Gleason's 
only  child,  and,  according  to  Lucille,  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  responsibility.  Says  Russell:  "Marriage  doesn't  seem  to  work 
out  in  Hollywood — so  why  get  into  it?"  He  likes  the  athletic 
type,  medium  height,  slender,  with  block  hair,  hazel  eyes  and  a  fair 
complexion.      "And    not  a    professional,"    adds    Russell. 
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Teario 


Hashimura    Togo,  WALLACE    IRWIN'S 

Japanese  schoolboy,  gently  assisted 

by  Miss  Kate  Smith 


Drawing  by  HERB  ROTH 


To  Editor  New  Movey  Mag,  who   know  how  to   be 
happy  though  smiling, 

Dearest  Sir: 

YESTDY,  after  bathing  the  dishes,  I  got  my 
Thusdy  p.  m.  off,  so  I  think  it  would  be  nice  to 
get  away  for  while  from  the  Hollywooden 
atmospear  of  Geo.  F.  Ogre  home.  Therefore 
I  think  up  some  good  place  to  do  that,  and  finially 
decide  to  go  to  an  emotion  picture  theater.  Well, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  film  play  I  see  there  were  so  de- 
licious that  I  set  sobbing  &  wepping  3  hrs  47  min. 
In  the  big  deth-dead  scene  I  make  such  loud  choke, 
heart-burst  and  blobber  that  Hon.  Manager  came 
enrushing  in  and  decry,  "Hay,  who  makeing  all  that 
Statick?" 

After  that  I  was  throwed  out  to  street  by  the 
sweetest  looking  femail  usher  I  ever  did  seen. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  when  I  got  back  home  in  time 
to  deliver  2  gallons  cocktails  to  Thinking  Studio  of 
my  owner,  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Ogre,  there  set  my  strong 
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proprietor  looking  at  me  with  cowboy  expression. 
I  approach  up  to  him  with  such  sorrowful  sneezes 
from  my  eyes  and  nose  that  I  realize  I  was  crying 
tear-drops  frightfully  fast. 

"What  happen  to  give  you  such  bad  attack  of 
agony?"  require  Hon.  Geo.  baffably. 

"Boo,"  I  say  and  "Hoo,"  I  say.  "Mr.  Sire,  lend 
me  yr  penwiper  for  to  dry  off  the  wet  from  my  hurt 
face."  He  lend  and  set  there  watching  me  ring  out 
that  penwiper,  dripping  a  lot  of  sorra  on  the  rug. 

"To  the  funeral  of  who  have  you  been  at?"  he 
narrate. 

"My  heart  are  too  bumped  to  tell,"  I  divludge.  "It 
cost  me  50c  for  get  in,  and  I  got  reserved  seat  for 
tomorra,  by  golly." 

"That  must  be  a  pretty  darnly  umportant  person 
to  get  buried  twice,"  he  dictate. 

"TT  were  not  a  person,"  I  glob.    "It  were  a  great 

*-   Aim  drammer.  O  such  a  mobb  to  get  in  you  never 

did  observe.    Everybody  pushing  &  nudging  at  door. 

Outside    on    sidewalk    stood    106    Scalpers,    scalping 

people.    I  hear  one  lady  say,  'I  are  expecting  to  take 

my  grandpa  tomorra.     He  will  cry  like  a  babby.'  " 

"Huh,"  describe  Hon.  Ogre.    "What  name  you  call 

that  great  bawling  success?     Teario?     Or  The  Cry 

Parade?" 

"Nope,    it   ain't,"    I    (Please    turn   to   page    95) 
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Zip!  Zam!  Wham! 


p— .■■■■■■■.•■;■■: 


Photographed  excluewelv  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  bv  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 
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What  happens  when 
a  railroad  man 
goes  Hollywood 

By  FRANK  J.  McNELIS 


A  BRISK  young  man,  still  in 
his  uniform  of  the  World 
War,  though  he  had  been 
out  of  the  service  two 
months,  threw  open  the  door  of  a 
little  bungalow  in  Shavertown, 
Pennsylvania,  a  village  near  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

"Mother,"  he  announced,  "I've 
decided  what  I'm  going  to  do." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  mother. 
(Folks  in  Shavertown  know  her  as 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Tracy.)  "You're  going 
back  to  college." 

"Nope,"  said  son  Lee,  with  a 
rather  weak  grin,  "I'm  going  to  be 
an  actor!" 

It  all  happened  as  simply  as  that. 

But  Lee  Tracy,  the  jaunty, 
rather  cocksure  young  man,  little 
realized  the  struggles  and  problems 
he  was  bringing  upon  himself. 
And  had  he  been  told  that  within 
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Bang!    It's  Lee  Tracy! 


When  he  got  tired  an- 
swering "No!"  to  the 
inevitable  question, 
"Any  experience?" 
Lee  dug  up  a  lot  of 
roles  out  of  a  book 
of  clippings,  and  this 
time  his  answer  was 
"Plenty."  So  he  got 
the  job. 


A   photograph   of  Lee 

Tracy    taken    when    he 

was  in  high  school. 

Photo  oy  H.  Starr 


ten  years  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
stars  of  motion  pictures,  he  probably  would  have 
turned  to  you  with  his  infectious  grin  and  said,  "Quit 
your  kidding!  This  is  a  serious  business  with  me!" 
And  it  was! 

BUT  let's  look  first  into  the  environment  and  ante- 
cedents of  this  young  man  without  a  drop  of  stage 
blood  in  his  veins,  who  was  to  make  veteran  Holly- 
wood producers  sit  up  and  take  notice,  and  who  was 
to  give  fan  audiences  more  big,  new  thrills  than  any 
male  star  of  recent  years. 

Lee's  early  life  was  a  constant  succession  of  chang- 
ing background  and  location.  His  father,  the  late 
W.  L.  Tracy,  was  a  railroad  official,  whose  exploits  in 
organizing  and  developing  railroad  centers  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  the  brotherhood,  moved  from 
town  to  town,  in  pursuit  of  his  calling. 
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Lee  attended  school  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  Kansas 
City,  Kansas;  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  Western 
Military  Academy  at  Alton,  Illinois.  From  there  he 
went  to  Union  College  at  Schenectady,  New  York. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Lee  was  sent  to  Camp  Lee, 
Virginia,  where,  because  of  his  early  military  train- 
ing, he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant.  He 
emerged  from  the  war  without  a  scratch,  luckily 
enough,  and  still  retains  his  commission  as  second 
lieutenant.  He  is  a  member  (in  good  standing,  let  me 
add)   of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

The  war  left  Lee  with  nothing  to  do.  He  didn't 
want  to  continue  his  military  career.  He  didn't  want 
to  continue  his  college  plans  to  become  a  surgeon.  In 
fact,  like  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiers,  he  didn't 
know,  exactly,  just  what  he  wanted  to  do.  But  he  had 
what  he  was  afraid  some  people  might  think  a  crazy 
idea.  So  he  went  home  to  talk  things  over  with  his 
parents. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  had  moved  to  Shavertown, 
where  Mr.  Tracy  was  in  charge  of  the  Sayre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  Mrs. 
Tracy  was  near  friends  of  her  childhood. 

Just  why  at  this  point  he  should  sell  himself  the 
ambition  to  become  an  actor  he  is  frank  to  say  he 
cannot  tell  you.  Perhaps,  it  was  a  boyhood  ambition, 
which  he  had  always  secretly  cherished,  suddenly 
blossoming  as  an  expression  of  rebellion  against  a  life 
he  wasn't  interested  in. 

He  knew  he  didn't  want  to  study  medicine,  much 
as  his  family  had  always  treasured  the  idea. 

But  to  do  them  justice,  they  were  willing  to  help — 
and    did.     They    were     {Please    turn    to    page    88) 
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FROM  THE  NEW  FILMS 


Hollywood,  California 

IT'S  a  gay,  colorful  Summer  in  the  movies  this 
year  with  all  kinds  of  suggestions  for  your  own 
clothes  to  be  gleaned  from  the  new  films. 

Cottons  vie  with  beaded  materials  and  brocades 
of  the  richest  sort  for  the  spotlight.  You  must  either 
be  cool  and  fresh  in  organdy,  pique  or  gingham  or  be 
overwhelmingly  lavish  with  elaborate  metal  cloth, 
heavy  brocade  or  fringe.  Some  woolens  are  being 
worn,  too,  often  in  combination  with  taffeta  or  satin. 

"V7"OU  can  make  any  simple  dress  look  smart  if  you 
1  take  a  tip  from  the  stars  and  their  designers  and 
wear  a  bit  of  a  bow  here  or  there — particularly  if  the 
bow  happens  to  be  plaid  taffeta  or  crossbarred 
organdy.  Set  it  under  your  chin,  to  one  side,  or  use 
lots  of  them,  on  your  sleeve  or  down  your  skirt. 

Then  put  a  bit  of  the  same  material  on  your  hat, 
have  some  gloves  made  to  match  and  you'll  be  ready 
for  any  summer  daytime  occasion.  Gloria  Stuart 
wears  a  smart  street  costume  along  those  lines  in  the 
Fox  production  "It's  Great  to  Be  Alive."     Navy  blue 


rocco  crepe  is  used  for  the  dress  and  blue  and  white 
checked  organdy  trims  it  with  a  flat  bow  at  the  neck, 
a  band  on  the  hat  and    gloves  with  six-inch  cuffs. 

Gloria  also  wears  a  red  and  white  checked  zephyr 
gingham  with  white  organdy  ruffle  at  the  neck  and 
over  the  short  sleeves,  in  the  same  picture.  Gingham 
pumps  to  match  the  dress  are  a  novelty. 

Adrian  puts  bows  up  and  down  the  sleeves  of  Jean 
Harlow's  crepe  frock  for  "Black  Orange  Blossoms" 
and  combines  the  same  plaid  taffeta  used  for  the  bows 
with  straw  for  an  interesting  new  hat. 

'TpHE  slim  lines  we  are  expecting  the  movie  de- 
-*■  signers  to  sponsor  this  Fall  were  forecast  in  a 
white  satin  evening  gown  worn  by  Loretta  Young  in 
"Lady  of  the  Night,"  an  M-G-M  picture.  It's  long 
and  tightly  fitted  with  a  fringed  train.  With  it  is 
worn  a  satin  skull  cap  covered  with  the  fringe. 

We've  been  hearing  that  the  films  plan  to  drop 
frills  and  bows  and  put  away  puff  sleeves  of  whatever 
description  for  the  Winter;  that  slinkier,  more  form- 
fitting  models  are  on  the  way. 

Be   that   as    it    may,    Elissa    Landi    is    wearing   a 


(Below)  Orry  Kelly  designed  this  luscious  evening  gown  for  Elissa 
Landi  to  wear  in  the  Fox  film,  "I  Loved  You  Wednesday."  You 
see  his  sketch  of  the  gown  at  the  right  and  Elissa  wearing  it  at 
the  left.  It's  made  of  heavily  bead-embroidered  crepe  trimmed 
with    semi-pleated     silver-edged     mousseline    de    soie. 


Jean  Harlow  goes  in  for  bows  in  a  big  way  and 
does  them  in  striped  taffeta.  Her  straw  hat  is 
trimmed  with  it  and  bows  cover  the  sleeves  of  her 
pastel  crepe  frock.  She  wears  this  in  the  M-G-M 
production,     "Get    Your     Man,"     with     Clark     Gable. 
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Smart       new       midsummer 

frocks  that  you'll  see  in  the 

film    fashion    parade   when 

you  go  to  the  movies 


Fay  Wray  (at  top)  wears 
velvet  and  metal  chiffon  in 
"Ann  Carver's  Profession,"  a 
gown  designed  by  Lettie  Lee 
for  Columbia  and  sketched 
by    Kalloch. 


Lettie  Lee  also  designed  this 
black  crepe  evening  gown 
with  a  beaded  brocade  top 
for  Claire  Dodd  to  wear  in 
the-same  film.  Kalloch  made 
the  sketch. 


knockout  creation  in  her  new  picture  "I  Loved  You 
Wednesday."  It's  embroidered  in  an  all-over  pattern 
of  beads  and  fits  tightly  to  below  the  hips  where  a 
cascade  of  ruffles  breaks  the  line  at  the  back.  The 
same  ruffles,  edged  in  silver,  are  used  over  the 
shoulders.  In  the  same  picture  she  wears  a  double- 
breasted  coat-dress  trimmed  with  a  small  high  pique 
collar  and  a  pique  flower. 

T ILIAN  HARVEY,  the  coast's  newest  fashion  sen- 
-*— '  sation,  is  wearing  clothes  a  bit  too  extreme  right 
now  to  have  developed  a  large  following.  Of  course, 
her  part  in  "My  Lips  Betray"  called  for  exotic,  stagey 
gowns.  But  she  is  expected  to  take  a  high  place 
among  the  stars  whose  gowns  are  copied  when  she 
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It    isn't    her    costume    that    makes    Benita    Hume    look    so 

upset — it's   a    scene   from    Paramount's    "Gambling    Ship." 

Benita    wears    a    silk    pique    peaked    hat    and    a    jacket 

with    peaked    shoulders. 


Colleen    Moore   makes    her  comeback   in  the    Fox   picture, 

"The    Power    and    the    Glory"    and    in    a    summery    frock 

of    white    organza    trimmed    with    ruffles    edged    in    dark 

green   satin   ribbon. 


gets  a  part  that  calls  for  clothes 
wearable  by  the  average  person. 

Katharine  Hepburn  is  another 
star  whose  clothes  should  rate  high. 
However,  her  new  picture  "Morning 
Glory"  is  not  of  the  right  type  for 
clothes,  either. 

Helen  Twelvetrees  is  coming  into 
the  fashion  limelight,  partly  on  ac- 
count of  her  role  in  "Disgraced," 
where  she  gets  a  chance  to  wear  a 
number  of  smart  costumes.  Travis 
Banton  designed  a  navy  blue  taffeta 
suit  for  her  with  embroidered 
organdy  bows  and  cuffs  and  a  knife 
pleated  skirt  hem  that  is  particu- 
larly good.  She  also  wears  a  long 
beaded  tunic  over  satin  for  a  strik- 
ing and  unusual  evening  gown. 

pONSTANCE  BENNETT  wears 
^  fewer  of  the  swank  creations 
that  have  made  her  famous  in 
"Bed  of  Roses."  In  fact  she's  seen  in 
a  sweater  and  skirt  in  one  scene. 
But  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
sweater  is  built  along  the  right 
lines.  She  also  wears  a  wool  corded 
dress  with  a  shoulder  cape  and  fez- 
like toque  in  this  picture  and  a  satin 
lounging  robe  with  coque  feather 
trimming. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  Joan  Crawford  whose  last  pic- 
ture was  "Today  We  Live"  wears  a 
blue  dress — just  for  luck —  in  every 
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Two  interesting  costume  sketches  made  by  Jo 
Strassner  for  Lilian  Harvey.  A  heavy  brown  crepe 
redingote  with  wide  shoulder  epaulets  is  used 
over  frilly  organza  for  the  upper  costume.  Fly- 
away shoulders  of  crossbarred  chiffon  match  the 
skirt   trimming    in   the    lower   frock. 


production  she  makes.  In  that  picture 
the  costume  was  of  cadet  blue,  a  broad- 
cloth skirt  with  a  suede  jacket. 

Bright  brown  is  a  favorite  color  both 
off  and  on  the  screen  right  now  for 
players  at  M-G-M. 

Maureen  O'Sullivan  who  will  be  fea- 
tured with  Johnny  Weismuller  in  "Tar- 
zan  and  His  Mate"  has  just  selected  a 
new  low-back  model  one-piece  bathing 
suit.    Royal  blue  is  the  color. 

Miriam  Hopkins  wears  a  new  and 
different  broad-brimmed  hat  in  M-G-M's 
"Stranger's  Return"  with  Lionel  Barry- 
more.  It's  made  of  organdy  and  is  set 
square  on  the  head,  merry  widow  fash- 
ion, with  a  quaint  bouquet  of  flowers 
perched  at  the  front.  With  it  she  wears 
an  embroidered  organdy  afternoon  frock. 
You  couldn't  do  better  than  model  your 
new  fall  suit  after  one  worn  by  Joan 
Bennett  in  the  Fox  film,  "Arizona  to 
Broadway."  It's  a  heavy  tweed,  three 
piece — skirt,  jacket  and  long  cape-coat. 
She  wears  black  suede  gloves  stitched  in 
white,  a  black  and  white  hat  and  a  plaid 
scarf. 
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Dolores  Del  Rio  shows  the  new- 
est fad  for  beach  costumes — a 
plaid  gingham  bathing  suit  with 
a  wrap-around  skirt  to  match. 
It's    backless. 


Loretta  Young  has  a  new  high 
hat  in  M-G-M's  production, 
"Lady  of  the  Night,"  with 
Franchot  Tone.  Her  coat  col- 
lar is   pleated   white    pique. 


'■■'■.".' 


HOLLYWOOD  FASHION  TIPS 

Two  parts  are  better  than  one  if  it's  an  evening  or 
afternoon  gown — plain  frocks  are  topped  by 
brocade  and  chiffon. 

Ruffles  and  bows  are  having  their  last  fling  in  the 
movies — predictions  for  Fall  are  straighter 
silhouettes. 

Plaids  are  popular  for  trimming  and  for  blouses, 
even  for  the  beach. 

Brocades,  metal  cloths,  embroidery,  tucks — all  the 
elaborate  materials  are  featured  again. 
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Radio  Rambles 


The  Strange  Case  of  Ben  Bernie 


As  told  for  the  first  time 


By 


Mr.     Allen,     author     of 
this    month's    broadcast. 


<XuiJL  OM^ 


The  New  Movie  Magazine's  guest  correspondent 


SO  much  has  been  written  about  radio  stars  that 
it  seems  futile  to  attempt  to  wring  another 
word,  action  or  deed  out  of  your  favorite  ether 
entertainer. 
Press  agents  have  got  ahead  of  themselves.  Not 
only  have  they  chronicled  every  important  happening 
in  the  life  of  the  average  radio  artist,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding today,  but,  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs,  they 
have  concocted  various  odd  activities  and  credited 
same  to  your  favorites.  So,  until  such  a  time  as  the 
deed  is  actually  consummated,  any  publicity  story  lacks 
authenticity. 

Something  should  be  done  about  press  agents — 
these  men  who  herd  misleading  words  into  para- 
graphs exploiting  the  alleged  actions  of  our  stars. 
Many  publications  are  put  to  press  so  far  ahead  of 
publication  that  the  press  agent  writes  far  in  advance 
of  his  client.  You  can  sense  the  outcome.  For 
months  after  the  radio  performer  has  left  the  air  he 
(or  she)  has  to  go  around  doing  things  that  the  agent 
thought  up  weeks  back.  Many  times  this  is  embarrass- 
ing. .  .  .  For  example,  take  the  Strange  Case  of 
Ben  Bernie. 

ON  a  sweltering  mid-August  afternoon,  some  time 
ago,  Ben's  press  agent  sat  lazily  fanning  himself 
in  his  cubbyhole  which  passed  for  an  office.  He  stared 
blankly  out  of  the  window,  overlooking  an  alley,  and 
wondered  how  he  could  stir  up  an  idea. 

He  had  stopped  in  the  middle  of  an  article  on,  "Ben 
Bernie,  the  Old  Messtro,"  (some  call  it  "Maestro,"  but 
I  don't)  obviously  at  a  loss  for  words.  He  knew  that 
the  fans  would  be  interested  in  learning  how  Ben 
spent  his  spare  time,  but  he  didn't  know  his  client 
well  enough  to  ask  him  such  a  personal  question. 

"I  could  call  him  up,"  mused  the  press  agent,  but, 
realizing    that    his    phone    had    just    recently    been 


disconnected,    this    action    was    therefore    dismissed. 

"Why  don't  you  make  up  something'?"  whispered  a 
tiny  voice.    "Nobody'll  know  the  difference." 

"Why  not?"  echoed  the  agent. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  Putting  down  his  ciga- 
rette, he  stabbed  the  typewriter  keyboard,  harpoon- 
fashion,  with  his  index  finger,  and  this  line  appeared 
on  the  paper: 

"Ben  Bernie's  chief  hobby  is  paddling  a  canoe 
around  the  lake  in  Central  Park.  You  can  see  him 
there,  any  afternoon,  autographing  paddles  for  ad- 
mirers as  they  flock  around  him  on  the  water." 

THIS  was  written  on  a  sultry  afternoon  in  August 
but  the  magazine,  Radio  Burp,  didn't  reach  the 
news  stands  until  December.  What  happened?  Don't 
skip  to  the  end  of  this  story  to  find  out;  I'll  tell  you 
as  fast  as  I  can. 

A  Mrs.  Sward,  a  grass  widow  from  Haverstraw, 
bought  the  magazine  while  in  New  York  for  her 
Christmas  shopping.  Reading  the  press  agent's  story, 
at  lunch,  she  said  to  herself,  "My!    My!    Ben  Bernie 


Bert      Lahr      chooses      Edward      Everett 

Horton,    a    "straight  faced"   comedian, 

as    his    favorite    cinema    star. 


James      Wallington      picks      Eddie 
Cantor  as  his  favorite  movie  actor. 
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Stars    of    the    air    pick    their    screen    favorites    for    you 


Lee  Sims  and  llomay  Bailey 
are  in  perfect  accord  on 
their  mutual  choice — It  is 
the    beautiful    Myrna    Loy. 


Annette    Hanshaw    tells    us 

that      she      selects       Gary 

Cooper     as     her     favorite 

movie  idol. 


can  be  seen  any  afternoon  paddling  around  Central 
Park  lake.    What  a  man!" 

Mrs.  Sward  had  heard  the  Old  Messtro  on  the  air, 
and  resolved  that  on  her  next  visit  to  New  York  she 
would  go  up  to  Central  Park  with  her  canoe  paddle 
and  have  it  autographed. 

Accordingly,  she  wrote  a  postcard  to  Master  Bernie 
saying,  "Coming  to  New  York  December  23rd.  Will 
be  up  to  see  you  at  Central  Park."  Signed,  "An 
Ardent  Admirer." 

The  card  was  forwarded  to  Chicago  where  Master 
Bernie  was  making  a  personal  appearance  at  a  local 
pool  room — as  was  his  diverting  wont.  Reading  the 
message  and  recalling  the  press  agent's  story  was  but 
the  labor  of  an  instant. 

With  trembling  hands  he  brushed  the  dandruff  from 
his  coat  collar  and  went  into  a  huddle  with  a  man 
who  was  tying  his  shoelace.  Knowing  that  a  man 
who  expects  to  accomplish  anything  with  a  shoestring, 
in  these  perilous  times,  is  a  man  whose  advice  is 
cheap,  the  Old  Messtro  stated  his  dilemma.  The 
stranger  advised  him  to  make  good. 

"Don't  forget,"  he  said,  "the  fans  put  you  where 
you  are  today.  You  can't  let  Mrs.  Sward  down.  You 
may  see  the  day  when  you'll  need  a  fan,"  continued 
the  man  who,  by  now,  had  finished  tying  his  shoe. 


"Yowsa,"  replied  Master  Bernie,  "but  it's  ten  below 
zero.  I  need  a  fan  today  like  Grant  needs  ventilation 
in  the  Tomb." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  man.  Untying  his  shoe 
again,  he  caromed  a  withering  look  off  the  floor  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  band  leader  and  said,  dis- 
paragingly, "I  guess  all  that  stuff  about  radio  people 
in  the  papers  is  a  fake.     I  should  have  known." 

With  this  he  shuffled  out  the  door,  still  busy  with 
his  shoelace. 

THIS  interview  proved  too  much  for  even  a  Radio 
Personality.  The  Old  Messtro,  knowing  that  his 
public  is  fickle,  was  perplexed.  Suppose  rumor  was 
to  get  abroad  that  he  had  Failed  a  Fan.  The  result 
was  too  terrible  even  to  contemplate. 

"No,  sir!  I'll  show  them!"  snarled  the  Old  Alma 
Malter.  "I'll  go  to  New  York  and  when  Mrs.  Sward 
comes  to  Central  Park  on  December  23rd,  I'll  be  pad- 
dling my  canoe  if  it's  the  last  thing  I  do." 

With  this  he  was  gone. 

Eventually  the  fatal  day  arrived.  Mrs.  Sward  came 
to  New  York  to  finish  her  shopping  but  principally  to 
have  her  paddle  autographed.  It  was  three-thirty 
when  she  arrived  at  the  pond.  A  blinding  snowstorm 
had  been  raging  for  hours  (Please  turn  to  page  106) 
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Now    It's    PATCHWORK 


„  old  quilts  and 
signing    new    ones    is 
i  of  Hollywood's  latest 
diversions. 


Just  the  thing  to  go  in 
Colleen  Moore's  Early 
American  bedroom.  It's 
the  old  star  and  circle  de- 
sign, blue  on  white  back- 
ground bordered  with  blue. 


Turn  to  page  88  for 
tions    for    obtaining    pat 
work    patterns. 


Stars  from  Ireland   pose  together  when   Maureen  O'Sullivan  displays 
the   star   pattern   quilt   she    brought   from    Ireland    not  so    long    ago. 


Jean   Parker's  favorite  quilt  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  old   patch 
work  design   known  for  ages  as  the  Tree  of  Life. 
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by  JAMES  CAGNEY 

"I  don't  like  hitting  women/'  writes 
Jimmy,  "but  the  public  demands  it/7 


NO  one  can  blame  me  for  getting  just  a  bit  fed 
up  with  this  business  of  socking  women  in 
every  one  of  my  pictures. 

It  has  been  going  on  for  two  years  now,  and 
in  each  succeeding  picture  I  approach  such  scenes 
with  a  sinking  feeling  in  the  midriff. 

The  only  reason  for  it  seems  to  be  that  the  public 
found  it  novel  when  I  first  did  it  in  "The  Public 
Enemy,"  and  the  public  has  clamored  for  it  ever  since. 
The  writers  of  all  of  my  pictures  have  written  it 
into  the  scripts,  and  the  directors  have  followed  it 
up  by  directing  it  into  the  pictures.  But  if  I  had  my 
way  about  it,  I'd  rather  keep  my  hands  in  my  pockets. 

IT  has  given  me  a  reputation  which  I  do  not  deserve. 
I  do  not  sock  women  in  my  private  life.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  don't  even  sock  men,  no  matter  how 
provoked  I  may  be.  I  have  not  used  my  fists  for 
punitive   purposes   since   I  was   seventeen  years   old. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  reason  that  I  want  to  shy 
away  from  the  business  of  "woman  hitting."  The 
main  reason  is  that  it  is  dangerous. 

There  is  always  the  danger  of  somebody's  being 
hurt.  And,  as  it  is  always  an  actor,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  it  might  easily  interfere  with  his  making 
a  living  from  then  on.  The  breaking  of  a  nose,  knock- 
ing out  of  several  teeth,  or  perhaps  the  breaking  of 
a  jaw  could  very  easily  change  an  ingenue  into  a 
character  woman,  and  a  juvenile  man  into  a  heavy. 
Or  perhaps  put  them  out  of  the  running  altogether. 

The  danger  of  socking  was  most  forcibly  presented 
to  me  during  the  making  of  my  last  film,  "Picture 
Snatcher."  Alice  White  and  I  played  a  scene  in  which 
she  was  to  take  a  punch  on  the  chin  from  me. 

I  am  always  very  careful  not  actually  to  hit  the 
recipient  of  the  blow,  and  I  always  ask  that  he  or  she 
do  exactly  as  I  say  when  I  throw  the  punch. 
They  must  not  move  their  heads  in  fear, 
but  must  move  as  the  punch  goes  by. 

It  just  so  happened  that  Alice  tried  to 
make  the  scene  as  realistic  as  possible,  and 
when  the  moment  came,  having  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  what  I  told  her  about  not 
hitting  her,  she  took  a  chance  and  stuck 
out  her  chin. 

I  connected  solidly  with  the  point  of 
Alice's  lower  jaw  and  almost  took  her  head 
off  her  shoulders — and  that  with  my  hand 
only  partly  closed.  If  my  fist  had  been 
solidly  closed,  I  don't  know  what  might 
have  happened.    (Please  turn  to  page  87) 
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"I  haven't  used  my  fists  for  puni- 
tive purposes  since   I   was  seven- 
teen years  old." 
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Happy    Days    are   Here   Again ! 


CHARLIE   CHAPLIN  is  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
and  a  friend  of  all  artists. 
So  we  weren't  surprised  to  see  him  at  Willy 
Pogany's    tea,    given    in    Willy's    picturesque 
Hollywood  hillside  home. 

Charlie  had  a  cup  of  tea,  praised  Willy's  portraits 
of  Anna  May  Wong,  Minna  Gombell,  Mrs.  Carl 
Freund,  Dorothy  Dwan  and  departed  to  meet  Pauline 
Goddard  and  take  her  to  a  dinner  dance. 

Alice  White  was  wearing  one  of  those  sheer  suits 
that  are  so  new.  The  blouse  was  blue  and  white 
checked  gingham  on  a  navy  blue  georgette  skirt.  The 
coat,  of  three-quarter  length  and  fitted  in  at  the  waist, 
was  of  matelasse  in  navy  blue  and  lined  with  the  blue 
and  white  checked  gingham.  The  coat  was  quilted. 
Her  hat  was  a  saucy  little  tip-tilted  affair  of  navy 
blue  straw. 

Alice  told  us  she  had  just  had  her  horoscope  read, 
but  was  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  she  actually 
doesn't  know  the  day  nor  even  the  month,  exactly,  of 
her  birth.  You  see  her  mother  was  on  the  stage  at 
the  time,  and  kept  Alice's  birth  secret  for  a  while. 
Then    the    court   house    where    the    record    was    filed 

Photograph  by  William  Walling,  Jr. 


burned  down.     Alice  gets  breaks  like  that! 

Johnny  Warburton  came  in  soon  and  whisked  Alice 
away.  He  takes  her  for  drives  at  the  beach,  as  both 
love  the  open;  and  Alice  has  had  enough  indoors, 
she  says,  what  with  those  long  months  on  the  stage, 
to  last  her  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Claudette  Colbert  was  among  the  guests,  looking 
pretty  in  a  tailored  black  suit.  Adrienne  Ames  wore 
one  of  her  latest  New  York  dresses — a  brown  flat 
crepe  with  loose  jacket,  the  skirt  in  two  tones,  and  a 
brown  hat. 

Alan  Dinehart  brought  Moselle  Brittone.  They 
seem  devoted,  by  the  way.  And  Bela  Lugosi  intro- 
duced us  to  his  bride.  Others  present  were  Mrs.  Ed- 
mund Breese,  Gloria  Gray,  Minna  Gombell,  Neil 
Hamilton,  Walter  Byron. 

"^OT   every  actress   is   as   accomplished   as   Colleen 
Moore.     Colleen  plays  the  piano  excellently.     Did 
you  know  it? 

But  Colleen  is  shy  about  playing.  However,  we 
simply  wouldn't  let  her  off,  at  the  party  which  she 
gave    her    sister-in-law,    {Please    turn   to   page    109) 


Step  out  with  Grace  Kingsley,  The  New 
Movie  Magazine's  society  reporter,  to 
all  of  the  gay  Filmland  parties 
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How  will  you  have  your  Talbot? 


Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Elmer  Fryer 


WHEN  a  city  slicker 
forecloses  the 
mortgage  on  the 
old  homestead — 
that's  not  news. 

But  when  a  publicly- 
acclaimed  villain  pays  off 
the  aforementioned  mort- 
gage .  .  .  A-a-a-ah,  mates ! 
Bring  on  your  dog-biting  man!  Call  out  the 
marines !     That  is  news ! 

T  YLE  TALBOT,  popular  Menace  of  the  Mo- 
•*— '  ment,  has  done  just  that.  And,  with  his 
glorious  sense  of  humor,  he  is  getting  a  whale 
of  a  kick  out  of  the  idea. 

He  may  never  forgive  me  for  telling  it,  but 
it's  too  good  to  keep. 

Back  in  the  little  Nebraska  town  where 
Lyle  was  born,  there  is  a  dear  little  old  lady — 
Grandma,  to  Lyle — who  raised  the  lad  from 
the  time  he  was  a  howling,  pink-and-white 
bundle,  two  months  old,  left  sadly  orphaned 


Will    you    take    him    straight   or 
crooked?--that's  Lyle's  problem 

By  BARBARA  BARRY 


When  a  publicly-acclaimed  villain 
pays  off  the  mortgage  —  folks, 
that's  news.  That's  just  what  Lyle 
Talbot  has  done  for  the  little 
Grandma  who  raised  him. 


by  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
mother. 

Grandma  Hollywood — for 
that,  kiddies,  is  Lyle's  original 
monicker  —  brought  up  her 
adored  charge  after  the  fashion 
of  grandmothers  the  world 
over. 

And  with  surprisingly  good 
results.  If  the  boy  had  been  made  of  indifferent 
stuff,  he  might  well  have  been  spoiled  .  .  .  grand- 
mothers being  what  they  are,  the  darlings.  That 
he  pulled  through  without  a  trace  of  egoism  is  a 
distinct  credit  to  his  general  intelligence. 

When  seven-year-old  Lyle  acquired  an  enormous 
stock  of  cold  cream,  perfume,  vanilla,  etc.,  the  sale 
of  which  would  enable  him  to  procure  a  much- 
desired  soldier  suit,  it  was  Grandma  who  sur- 
rendered to  his  high-pressure  salesmanship,  and 
bought  as  much  of  the  stuff  as  he  couldn't  sell. 
Which  was  plenty. 

"There's  probably  a  load  of  it  lying  around  yet," 
Lyle  smiled.  "She'd  have  been  money  ahead  if 
she  had  bought  the  suit,  outright." 

WHEN  Lyle  started  to  school,  and  the  expenses 
of  an  education  began  to  mount,  Grandma 
quietly  mortgaged  the  old  place  without  saying  a 
word  about  it.  Her  boy  was  going  to  be  some- 
body. 

Nor  was  her  faith  in  {Please  turn  to  page  92) 
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Something 

to  Go  Back  to 

in  Your  Dreams 

By  ALICE  MAYOR  EDWARDS 


I'M  building  a  house  to  hold  my  money!" 
Richard     Cromwell     speaking,     in     blue 
jeans,  Malibu  jumper  and  tennis  sneakers. 
We  were  in  his  little  roadster,  a  pink  oil- 
cloth top  insuring  against  a  leaking  roof. 

"Perhaps  not  to  hold  it  in  the  way  you  think," 
he  went  on.  "You  see,  I  get  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week  and  when  I'm  thrown 
with  other  stars  who  get  sometimes  ten  times 
that,  my  flat  pocketbook  grins  up  at  me  and  says, 
'A  star?    Yeah?    Well  shine,  darn  you,  shine!' 

"I've  been  responsible  for  a  family  since  I  was 
a  youngster.  I  was  eight  when  Father  died. 
There  were  five  of  us.  I've  done  jobs  of  every 
sort  all  along,  worked  my  way  through  art 
school,  painted,  made  masks,  finally  got  this 
movie  contract. 

"I  saved  up  a  thousand  dollars  once.  It  just 
melted  away.  No,  not  the  market.  An  uncle 
was  ill;  a  younger  brother  was  married,  had  a 
baby — money  needed  all  the  time  for  something. 
I  saw  it  would  always  be  like  that  unless  I  could 
invest  in  something  like  a  house  that  would  be 
permanent;  that 
couldn't  be  touched 
— you  understand?" 

Dick    Cromwell's 


house    to    hold 


A     WISTFUL, 
•**-   somewhat    be- 
wildered,  little  -  boy 
look    on    the    grave        ,  . 
young  face.    "I  want        "IS    money 
to  do  my  share,  but   . 
I've    wondered" — he 

paused — "are  there  ever  stopping  places  where 
a  person  can  catch  up? 

"Of  course  there  are  things  I  have  to  forego 
if  I  build.  I  do  less  for  my  friends,  not  much 
candy  or  many  .flowers  to  girls.  No  Cocoanut 
Grove  parties   or   liquor  or  expensive    theaters. 

"I've  three  suits  of  clothes,  one  good,  one  not 
quite  medium,  one  lousy.  If  I  had  to  play  the 
part  of  a  man-about-town  with  a  suitable  ward- 
robe, I'd  be  out  of  luck  unless  the  studio  sup- 
plied the  clothes. 

"Half  my  salary  goes  to  my  mother  every 
week.  I  allow  myself  ten  dollars  a  week  for 
incidentals,  forty  for  the  new  house.  I  bor- 
rowed some  on  my  contract  to  start  it  when  my 
thousand  vanished. 

"But  the  things  I  like  best — outdoor  life, 
gardens,  reading,  painting — don't  cost  money. 
I  go  to  every  movie  I  can,  in  cheap  seats.  I'm 
not  waiting  till  I'm  old  to  do  what  I  want  to  do. 
I'm  determined  to  have  something  to  show  for 
my  work. 

"I'VE  had  to  live  away  from  home  in  cabins  of 
*■  sorts  because  one  can't  work  in  a  mob.  I've 
had  artshops  in  funny  old  buildings.  My  paint- 
ings and  masks  brought  in  quite  a  lot.  My  best 
masks  were  those  of  Joan  Crawford  and  Greta 
Garbo,  I  think.  My  portraits  are  rather  awful 
but  they've  sold.  I  like  working  on  murals.  It 
takes  such  a  lot  to  keep  a  family  going,  I  had 
to  sell  things  all  the  time. 

"A  cranky  landlady  gave  me  the  idea  of  own- 
ing a  house  when  she  objected  to  renting  to  an 
artist  'because  they  never  make  enough  to  pay 
rent.'  At  that,  I  was  making  more  than  I  did 
with  my  first  contract,  only  fifty  a  week.  I  was 
always  changing  cabins.  Some  one  would  find 
them  and  there  would  be  a  crowd  crashing  in 
for   eats   and   fun.    (Please   turn   to   page   93) 


Dick  gives  half  his  salary  each  week  to  his  mother, 
keeps  ten  dollars  for  himself  for  incidentals  and 
puts  forty   dollars   more   in   his   castle   in   the   hills. 

Photographed  exclusively  for  The  .Veto  Moric  Magazine  oy  Carl  DeVoy 
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At  the  MAGIC  THEATRE  I 

THIS  WEEK 

Mark  and  Dot  See. 
"ALICE  AND  THE 
LOOKING  GLASS"! 


Copyright.  1933.   R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 


ARE-NT  ALL  CIGARETTE? 
i  MADE  "PRACTICALLY 
THE  SAME  WAY? 


yes,  I  KNOW_BUT 
CAMELS  ARE  MILD- 
ER AND  TflEY 
■HAVE  REALTLAVOR. 
TRY  ONE. 


-.-..--.            -  -      -   - . 

li 

1  SAY,  DOT,  THIS  DC 
;[  TASTE  GRAND. 

:) 

"it's  the  TO- 
BACCO THAT 
COUNTS." 

{ 

s^M 
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MARK  HAS  LEARNED 
NOW  TO  WATCH  FOR 

ILLUSIONS  IN 
MAGIC  AND 

ILLUSIONS  IN 

CIGARETTES. 
HE  LIKED  CAMELS 
SETTER, ONCE    HE 

TRIED  THEM. 

you  WILL  ENJOY 

THEM, TOO  I 


Camels  are  made 
from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  tobac- 
cos than  any  other 
popular  brand... 
They  combine 
mildness  and  fla- 
vor. Theydemon- 
strate  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  "It's 
the  tobacco  that 
counts." 
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FREI-jto  no  mow-  FREE  C^JjSl 

36-PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  MAGIC  BOOK.  CON-  \  \j$UkA<&S 

TAINING  23  MYSTIfYING  CIGARETTE,  CARD, 

-AND  COIN  TRICKS.    YOU  CAN  FOOL  THOSE 

"WISE  GUYS"  THAT  KNOW  IT  ALL,  WITHOUT 

SKILL  OR  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE.  MAIL 

ORDER  BLANK  AT  RIGHT  WITH  THE 

FRONTS  FROM  FIVE  PACKS  OF  CAMELS. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY, 
Dept.  28-A,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

I  enclose  fronts  from  5  Camel  packs. 
Send  postpaid  Free  Magic  Book. 
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jBenntifnl  Women 
know  this  Secret 

BEAUTIFUL  American  women  know  the  "Comb-Dip"  bottle.  Now  for  TEN  CENTS 
milady  gels  the  original  Dr.  Ellis'  Special  "Quick-Dry"  Wavesel  in  the  improved  package. 

DR.  ELLIS'  WAVESET  will  not  discolor  any  shade  of  hair  .  .  .  makes  hair  lovely  and 
keeps  it  so  .  .  .  imparts  the  luster  of  a  lemon  rinse  .  .  .  makes  waves  last  longer. 

So  easy  to  apply.  Just  "Dip  Comb  in  Bottle."  Set  the  wave  with  fingers  or  comb  .  .  .  dries 
quickly  .  .  .  then  comb  out  the  waves.  Note  beautiful  sheen  and  illusive  loveliness  of  the  hair 
.  .  .  subtle  charm  and  lingering  elegance  .  .  .  Dr.  Ellis'  Waveset  leaves  no  powder. 

The  original  Waveset  is  now  in  the  improved  finger-grip  . .  .  "COMB-DIP"  bottle  . . .  more 
convenient  than  ever.  Use  Dr.  Ellis'  beauty  aids  .  .  .  you  will  then  know  why  millions  of 
women  demand  these  marvelous  aids  for  beauty. 

10^  ...  On  Sale  Everywhere  • .  •  10<« 

DR.  ELLIS'  PRODUCTS 

10c 
10c 
10c 

waving  nuia  yuicKiy J.I/C 

IDr.  Ellis'  FEI  Toothpaste— A  Scientifically  Prepared  Dentifrice  Combined  with  ,»« 

ndividual  Milk  of  Magnesia.  Cleanses  Teeth— Keeps  Mouth  and  Gums  Healthy— Very  /llf 

Refreshing.  EXTRA  LARGE  TUBE       .        .        . 
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Dr.  Ellis'  Waveset  Powder— For  Finger  Waving  and  Resetting  Permanents. 
Imparts  the  luster  of  a  Lemon  Rinse.  Will  not  sour.  Makes  one  quart  heavy  fluid. 

Dr.  Ellis'  Shampoo— Lemon  Oil  Concentrate  Makes  Beautiful  Lustrous  Hair. 
Dr.  Ellis'  Balm— Superior  Original  Balm  Makes  Skin  Smooth 

Dr.  Ellis'  Special  "Quick-Dry"  Concentrate  Waveset.  Makes  One  Quart  Heavy 

Waving  Fluid  Quickly 

Dr.  Ellis'  FEI  Toothpaste— A  Scientifically  Prepared  Dentifrice  Combined  with 


Stuart  Erwin,  fighting  against 
stardom,  because  he  does  not 
want  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing an  entire  production — does 
not  feel  capable  of  it,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  —  has  entered  upon 
his  new  M-G-M  contract  with  vim 
and  vigor.  He  has  already  fin- 
ished in  two  productions  and  is 
working  in  a  third.  You'll  first  see 
him  in  "Hold  Your  Man,"  with 
Clark  Sable  and  Jean  Harlow, 
and  next  in  "Stranger's  Return," 
with  Lionel  Barrymore  and 
Miriam    Hopkins. 


Exclusive  photograph    oy   Clarence   Sinclair   Bull 
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You  Should  See— and  Why 


A  SURPRISINGLY  GOOD  MONTH! 

FOR  more  years  than  he  cares  to 
admit,  your  reviewer  has  been  look- 
ing at  the  best  efforts  of  Hollywood 
— and  unfortunately — the  worst.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  announce  that  this 
is  a  surprising  month.  Surprising,  in 
that  after  what  we  personally  term 
mature  reflection,  we  are  unable  to 
pick  out  the  best  picture  of  the  month. 

There  is  no  outstanding  picture,  yet 
there  are  several  which  would  take 
that  particular  honor  in  any  ordinary 
four  weeks.  "Berkeley  Square," 
though  it  may  lack  some  popular  ap- 
peal in  the  minds  of  a  few,  definitely 
ranks  among  the  great  pictures  of 
the  year  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  Leslie  Howard  is  able  to  prove, 
for  all  time,  that  he  is  more  than  a 
charming  character  actor. 

Then  there's  "Melody  Cruise." 
It's  more  fun  than  nine  out  of  ten 
good  shows,  but  it  doesn't  have  the 
music  or  star  value  to  warrant  a 
"best  of  the  month"  rating. 

"Jennie  Gerhardt"  is  grand  drama, 
but  no  grander  than  several  others 
this  month;  and  if  it  weren't  for  fine 
performances,  it  might  not  be  as  good 
as  a  few. 

"I  Loved  You  Wednesday"  has  some 
startlingly  good  points,  but  not  quite 
enough  of  them;  and  "The  Nuisance," 
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Above:    Clark    Gable    and    Jean    Harlow   as 

they     appear     as     co-stars     in     their     latest 

M-G-M    film,    "Hold    Your    Man."    .  .   .   And 

is   it   hectic! 


the  M-G-M  picture  which  has  been 
publicized  under  the  title  "Never  Give 
a  Sucker  a  Break,"  is  the  surprise  of 
the  whole  shooting  match. 

Rumor  has  it  that  M-G-M  signed 
Lee  Tracy  to  make  several  moderately 
priced  pictures  to  round  out  the  re- 
quired production  total.  Lee  seems  to 
have  ideas  of  his  own,  and  M-G-M  has 
one  of  the  best  films  they  have  made 
this  year  in  a  picture  they  probably 
didn't  think  was  half  so  good  when 
they  sold  it  to  exhibitors. 

If  you  like  the  theater  in  your  town, 
you  can  give  it  a  break  by  taking  in 
this  one.  You  will  get  a  break  your- 
self in  the  bargain,  for  Tracy  is 
breezier  than  he  has  ever  been  in  the 
past  and  takes  one  more  step  toward 
proving  himself  just  about  the  most 
sure-fire  performer  currently  playing 
on  either  stage  or  screen. 

"Double  Harness"  gives  Ann  Har- 
ding a  break  at  last  and  even  now, 
William  Powell,  who  is  co-starred, 
gets  much  the  better  role. 


A 


ND    among    shows    which    aren't 
quite   important   enough   to   rate 


listing  in  the  first  ten,  are  a  couple  you 
may  enjoy  more  than  those  that  have 
cost  twice  as  much  to  produce — 
though,  thanks  be, to  a  gracious  provi- 
dence, costs  do  not  have  to  worry  your 
reviewer. 

Frank  Capra,  Columbia's  combina- 
tion of  Lubitsch,  Borzage,  and  King 
Vidor,  brings  in  a  sweet  little  bolt 
of  celluloid  currently  entitled  "Lady 
for  a  Day."  Damon  Runyon,  who 
is  A-l  among  New  York  newspaper 
men,  wrote  the  story.  He  may  write 
forever  and  never  do  better — yet, 
Mr.  Runyon  owes  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Warren  William,  Guy  Kibbee,  and 
Ned  Sparks  for  performances  that 
make  a  little  yarn  into  a  stirring  hu- 
man document. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  why  it  is 
that  when  you  come  to  think  back 
over  the  movies  you've  seen,  often 
the  great  big  international  successes 
don't  stick  in  the  old  memory,  but 
rather  a  couple  of  pictures  that  have 
managed  to  sneak  in  behind  the 
scenes  and  show  real  people  thinking 
as  real  people  really  think. 

Your  reviewer  is  going  to  try  to 
keep  this  in  mind  when,  in  the  future, 
he  picks  his  "best  of  the  month." 

BEFORE  we  get  into  the  reviewing, 
there  are   a  couple  of  things   I'd 
like  to  tell   you:    Some  time  ago  we 
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Save  Up  This  Month 
And  See  Ail  of  These 

JENNIE    GERHARDT 

— because  Sylvia  Sidney  defi- 
nitely proves  that  she's  a  big 
star. 

BERKELEY   SQUARE 

— because  Leslie  Howard  may 
never  do  a  more  romantic, 
finer  piece   of   work. 

THE    NUISANCE 

— because  Lee  Tracy  deserves 
encouragement,  and  it's  a  dandy 
show. 

MELODY  CRUISE 

— because  a  burlesque  musical 
is  a  treat  well  worth  seeing. 

DOUBLE  HARNESS 

— Ann  Harding  and  Bill  Powell 
at  their  best  are  enough  for 
anyone. 

STRANGE    RHAPSODY 

— because  Kay  Francis  and  Wal- 
ter Huston  shine  in  a  brilliant 
cast. 

MARY  STEVENS,  M.D. 

— because  Kay  Francis  in  a 
good  story  is  always  worth  see- 
ing. 


One  of  the  girly-girly  scenes  from  "It's  Great  to  be  Alive,"  featuring  that  heart-throbbing 
Raul  Roulien,  whose  acting  in  Spanish  versions  of  American  films  has  set  South  American 
girls  up  on  their  ears.    In  the  cast  are   Gloria  Stuart,   Edna   May  Oliver   and    Herbert   Mundin. 


told  you  that  "International  House" 
was  a  movie  well  worth  looking  at. 
Well,  Paramount  took  rather  a  long 
time  getting  around  to  releasing  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  you  ought 
to  be  reminded.  You  won't  see  many 
this  year  that  will  give  you  more 
fun.  W.  C.  Fields  was  given  lines 
to  read  for  the  first  time  since  he 
tackled  movies.    You'll  agree  with  me 


u;;/c*: 


A  scene  from   the  filmization   of  Theodore    Dreiser's  famous    novel,    "Jennie    Gerhardt," 

with  Sylvia  Sidney,   Donald   Cook,   Mary  Astor,   H.   B.  Warner   and   Edward   Arnold.    This 

scene  shows   Greta   Meyer,   Cora   Sue   Collins,    Miss   Sidney   and    Mr.   Cook. 


that  he's  really  a  great  comedian. 
"Gold  Diggers  of  1933"  deserves 
one  more  mention.  Don't  let  the  title 
fool  you.  This  is  no  musical  review. 
It   has    swell    girls,   swell    tunes,   but 


most  important  of  all,  it  has  a  swell 
story.  You  can  take  our  word  for  it, 
it's   something  you   ought  to   see. 

And  don't  miss  "The   Silver  Cord" 
with  Irene  Dunne.      Irene's   going  to 
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The    Brothers    Barrymore,    John    and     Lionel,    in    another    of    M-G-M's    all-time,    all-star 

productions,   "Night   Flight."     It  is   directed    by   one  of  the    ace    box-office   directors   of 

the  industry,   Clarence   Brown. 


46B  5k: 


ft. 


*- 


Glenda   Farrell   and    Benita   Hume  in   "Gambling   Ship."    This  is  one   of  the   more   ornate 
of   the    newer    talkies    which    are    being    produced    now.      In   the    cast,    also,    are    Cary 
Grant,    Jack    LaRue,    Roscoe    Karns    and    Arthur    Vinton. 


do  a  musical  and,  admitting  in  ad- 
vance that  we  think  Irene  is  swell,  we 
hope  you'll  like  her  new  show  as  well 
as  you're  bound  to  like  "The  Silver 
Cord." 

JENNIE  G  E  R  H  A  R  D  T— (Para- 
»J  mount) — "The  Story  of  Temple 
Drake"  probably  encouraged  Para- 
mount to  do  another  story  of  the  same 
general  type.  Though  "Jennie  Ger- 
hardt"  doesn't  sin  and  suffer  to  quite 
the  extent  that  Temple  Drake  man- 
aged to  achieve,  it  is  still  a  story  that 
makes    you    sit    up    and    take    notice, 


and  no  theater  where  it  is  playing 
is  the  kind  of  spot  to  pick  out  for 
an  afternoon's  nap. 

Sylvia  Sidney  seems  well  suited  to 
this  type  of  role.  Whether  you  liked 
"Pick  Up"  or  not,  you'll  have  to  admit 
that  Sylvia  gave  charm  to  every 
scene  in  which  she  appeared,  and 
made  one  or  two  rather  impossible 
incidents   seem   plausible. 

In  "Jennie  Gerhardt"  she  has  a 
much  more  believable  story  to  work 
with  and  a  cast  that  backs  her  up  to 
the  nth  degree.  Donald  Cook  shares 
the  love  interest,  and  I  regret  I  can 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NEWS 
AND  VIEWS  OF  THE 
FORTHCOMING    FILMS 


think  of  no  more  romantic  manner  of 
saying  that.  Fancy  being  paid  for 
kissing  Sylvia    Sidney! 

H.  B.  Warner,  who  seems  to  have 
been  resting  up  of  late,  comes  back 
again  with  a  sterling  performance, 
and  Frank  Reicher,  the  sea  captain  in 
"King  Kong,"  turns  in  an  extremely 
nice  bit. 

The  main  value  of  "Jennie  Ger- 
hardt" does  not  lie  in  its  story,  but 
rather  in  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  scenes  are  made  to  seem  be- 
lievable. I  dare  any  girl  who  has  ever 
been  in  what  one  would  pall  a  "spot," 
to  see  this  picture  and  not  come  out 
of  the  theater  with  her  heart  in  her 
mouth.  Maybe  it  doesn't  happen  in 
real  life  .  .  .  but  it  makes  swell  movie 
drama. 

BERKELEY  SQUARE  —  (Fox)— is 
London  .  .  .  and  London  is  a  pulse 
by  which  the  heartbeats  of  the  world 
are  timed.  "Cavalcade"  taught  us 
that  life  is  much  the  same  in  any 
land;  that  drama  is  universal,  and 
race  and  geographical  position  make 
little  difference. 

Broadway  took  "Berkeley  Square" 
to  its  heart  several  years  ago  and  you 
will  follow  Broadway's  lead.  It  is  a 
rather  simple  tale  of  people  you  and 
I  know.  Leslie  Howard  is  a  much 
greater  star  than  he  seems  to  be  .  .  . 
and  don't  get  indignant  if  that  seems 
to  tread  on  your  particular  toes. 

Have  you  seen  Leslie  Howard 
starred  as  you  have  seen  much  less 
capable  players  featured  ?  You 
haven't,  probably,  because  this  unas- 
suming Englishman  is  satisfied  to  go 
along  doing  one  good  job  after  an- 
other and  letting  it  go  at  that. 

"The  Animal  Kingdom"  told  you 
what  he  could  really  do.  "Berkeley 
Square"  finishes  the  story.  Whether 
or  not  you  like  the  picture,  I'm  pretty 
sure  you'll  be  willing  to  admit  there's 
not  another  actor — or  actress- — in 
Hollywood,  Elstree  or  Berlin  who  can 
do  a  better  job  than  Mr.  Howard. 

"Berkeley  Square"  (pronounced 
"Barclay"  Square,  so  my  English 
friends  tell  me)  is  not  an  English  pic- 
ture. There  are  better  than  fifty  thou- 
sand Americans  in  London,  and  other 
nations  are  there  in  lesser  numbers. 
The  story  is  cosmopolitan  in  the  same 
way  that  "Seventh  Heaven"  was  cos- 
mopolitan. It  tells  a  story  that 
stretches  from  here  to  Shanghai,  a 
story  that  is  caught  in  a  cloistered 
corner  of  the  mighty  British  city  and 
played  to  its  end — an  end  that  should 
come  too  soon  for  most  of  you. 
Heather  Angel  and  Beryl  Mercer  share 
the  honors  with  the  star. 

NOTHING      EVER      HAPPENS  — 
(Warner    Brothers) — I    owe    you 

an  apology.  If  any  one  of  you  misses 
this,  I'm  going  to  be  soi'ry.  I  should 
have  really  reviewed  this  picture  last 
month  but  through  one  thing  or  an- 
other, it  was  passed  up  .  .  .  and  that's 
that. 

What  a  smart  outfit  these  Warner 
Brothers  turned  out  to  be.  Seeing 
the  picture,   you   realize   that  this   is 
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Franchot  Tone  and  Loretta  Young  in 
"Lady  of  the  Night."  The  scene  shown 
here  follows  a  night-club  brawl,  after  which 
the  gay  young  hero  takes  the  girl  to  his 
home  for   protection. 


Kay  Francis,   Richard   Boleslavsky,  the  direc- 
tor,   and    Walter    Huston    resting     between 
scenes    in    "Strange    Rhapsody." 


Constance  Bennett  (below)  in  "Bed  of 
Roses,"  in  which,  by  using  her  beautiful — 
and  unscrupulous — little  head,  she  rises  from 
the   dregs    and    lands   in   the    lap    of   luxury. 


an  idea  that  should  have  been  done 
once  a  year  since  motion  pictures 
were  invented.  The  picture  probably 
didn't  cost  much  as  pictures  go,  and 
I    hope    they    make    a    million. 

Remember  "Grand  Hotel"  and  the 
famous  Lewis  Stone  remark,  "Grand 
Hotel  .  .  .  people  come  and  go  .  .  . 
but  nothing  ever  happens?"  That's 
the  whole  idea  (not  so  you'll  recog- 
nize "Grand  Hotel")  but  it  doesn't 
need  much  imagination  to  see  where 
the  thought  came  from. 

Geraldine  Dvorak,  Greta  Garbo's 
double,  plays  Garbo  to  the  queen's 
taste,  Charles  Judels  is  Lionel  Barry- 
more's  Kringelein  so  that  it's  hard 
to  see  the  difference,  and  Jane  Gale's 
Joan  Crawford  is  beyond  words. 

Even  if  this  weren't  grand  enter- 
tainment, I  defy  you  to  get  more  fun 
out  of  an  admission  price  than  you 
can  out  of  "Nothing  Ever  Happens." 
It  makes  one  wonder  how  much  the 
big  ones  would  be  missed. 

George  Givot,  the  Greek  Ambas- 
sador of  radio  fame,  plays  the  chef 
(for  many  an  honest  laugh)  and  a 
lively  chorus  of  feminine  bellhops 
puts  a  kick  in  the  "Grand  Hotel" 
story  that  Vicki  Baum  never  guessed 
it  would  have. 

MELODY  CRUISE— (Radio  Pic- 
tures)— One  of  these  days  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  America  are  going  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  biggest  and 
best  orchestra  bet  in  these  here 
United  States  is  Phil  Harris  and  his 
merry,  mad  men  of  Hollywood's 
Cocoanut  Grove. 

Not  that  this  has  much  to  do  with 
"Melody  Cruise." 

Some  months  ago  Phil  Harris 
starred  in  a  three-reel  special  fea- 
ture made  by  Radio  under  the  title, 
"So  This  is  Harris,"  and  the  results 
were  so  encouraging  that  a  feature 
picture  was  planned.  "Melody  Cruise" 
is  the  result. 

It's  a  musical  show  with  a  swell  hit 
number,  the  popular  "Isn't  This  a 
Night  for  Love?"  But  the  music  is 
the  least  part  of  it.  Some  few  of  you 
have  had  the  thrill  of  hearing  Harry 
Richman  and  Frances  Williams  sing 
"The  Birth  of  the  Blues"  in  one  of  the 
early  George  White's  "Scandals";  to 
those,  Phil  Harris  will  be  reminiscent. 


See  AM  of  These,  Too 

LADY  OF  THE  NIGHT 

— because  William  Wellman  di- 
rected Loretta  Young  in  a  story 
that   fits   her. 

THE  STRANGER'S  RETURN 
— Lionel  Barrymore  in  a  strong 
film  for  strong  movie  tastes. 

THE   PUBLIC  BE   SOLD 

(tentative    title) 
— Richard  Dix  in  another  "Great 
Jasper." 

NOTHING  EVER  HAPPENS 
— a   roaring  burlesque  that   will 
give   you  laughs   aplenty. 

HOLD  YOUR  MAN 

— Gable  and  Harlow  in  some 
hot   stuff   .   .   .   'miff   said. 


He's  not  a  bit  like  Harry  Richman, 
but  somehow  he  reminds  you  of 
Broadway's  favorite  songster. 

There  are  girls,  girls,  and  more 
girls  in  "Melody  Cruise."  June 
Brewster  has  a  couple  of  hints  to 
hand  out  that  any  gal  can  use  and 
Carmen  Silver  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered a  new  approach  that  isn't 
in   Bobby  Jones'  bag  of  tricks. 

The  old-timers'  brigade  is  repre- 
sented by  Charlie  Ruggles,  Holly- 
wood's favorite  uncle,  and  a  new- 
comer, Helen  Mack,  is  going  to  be 
the  cause  of  plenty  of  heart-burn 
this    Summer. 

I  want  you  to  see  it.  It's  silly  .  .  . 
it's  goofy  .  .  .  but  by  all  that's  good 
for  a  laugh  in  show  business,  it's 
something  that  will  make  you  forget 
the  room  rent  and  give  vent  to  a 
couple  of  the  kind  of  laughs  we  used 
to  have  a  few  years  ago. 

STRANGE  RHAPSODY— (M-G-M) 
— Do  you  remember  listening  to 
the  radio  and  hearing  a  composition 
that  you  had  never  heard  before, 
that  thrilled  you  from  your  toes  up? 
That's  the  sort  of  picture  "Strange 
Rhapsody"  may  be  to  you.  I  have 
to  say  "may,"  for  the  simple  reason 
(Please  turn  to  page  107) 
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by  JOHN  EDGAR  WEIR 


Raul    Roulien    and    Rumba    girls    in    a    scene    from    "It's    Great   to    be    Alive." 


NO  less  than  fifty  musical  pictures  are  now  in 
production  or  preparation  by  the  major  film 
companies.  Who  says  that  Hollywood  is  not 
going  musical? 

Of  the  new  productions,  Paramount  leads  with  thir- 
teen, M-G-M  with  eight,  RKO  with  seven,  Fox  with 
five,  and  United  Artists  and  Universal  are  each  fea- 
turing one,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  independent 
releases. 

One  of  the  most  important  announcements  of  the 
new  musical  pictures  is  that  M-G-M  has  purchased 
the  rights  to  the  famous  Broadway  success,  "The  Cat 
and  the  Fiddle,"  by  Otto  Harbach  and  Jerome  Kern, 
and  will  feature  Ramon  Novarro  in  its  tuneful  lyrics. 

Among  the  musicals  for  RKO  release  are  "Melody 
Cruise,"  starring  Phil  Harris,   "Frivolous   Sal,"  fea- 
turing Irene  Dunne  who  will  sing  for  the  first  time  on 
the  screen,  and  a  new  vehicle,  as 
yet  unnamed,   for  Francis  Led- 
erer,  star  of  "Autumn  Crocus." 
Another    RKO     effort,    "Flying 
Circus,"  has  Eric  Linden  sing- 
ing   for   the    first   time    on    the 
screen. 

In  addition  to  Paramount's 
pretentious  musical,  "Interna- 
tional House,"  with  Cab  Callo- 
way, Rudy  Vallee,  not  to  men- 
tion the  celebrated  Peggy 
Hopkins  Joyce,  this  company  is 
also  working  on  a  series  of  six 
two-reel  comedies  featuring 
Bing  Crosby  and  Harry  Lang- 
don. 

On   the    Fox    lot,    "The    For- 


bidden Melody,"  with  William  Kernell's  music,  marks 
the  return  of  John  Boles  to  a  singing  part  on  the 
screen.  Another  Fox  musical,  "My  Weakness"  is  the 
work  of  Buddy  De  Sylva  who  is  not  only  responsible 
for  the  story  and  cast  and  collaboration  on  the  music 
but  who  is  making  the  picture  as  his  own  producer. 
In  fact,  he  is  probably  the  first  independent  musical 
producer  in  Hollywood. 

Universal,  having  signed  June  Knight,  is  taking 
advantage  of  her  dancing  and  singing  ability  in  a  new 
musical  picture  which  will  be  this  company's  first 
effort  of  its  kind  since  the  famous  "King  of  Jazz" 
with  Paul  Whiteman. 


A 


The  Month's  Biggest  Hits 

"A  Night  with  Paul  Whiteman,"  includ- 
ing "Whispering,"  "Japanese  Sand- 
man," "Some  of  These  Days,"  "Ida," 
"Dinah,"  "When  Day  Is  Done,"  "St. 
Louis  Blues,"  "Sweet  Sue,"  "Missis- 
sippi Mud,"  "I  Can't  Give  You  Any- 
thing But  Love,"  "Wabash  Blues,"  and 
"Three  O'Clock  in  the  Morning." 
Played  by  Paul  Whiteman  and  his 
Orchestra.  (Victor) 

"TWENTY  MILLION  PEOPLE,"  fox  trot 
— played  by  Wayne  King  and  his 
orchestra.  (Brunswick) 


ND  now  for  a  review  of  the  month's  most  popu- 
lar new  records. 

"A  Night  with  Paul  Whiteman"  is  a  record  every- 
one will  want  and  the  Victor  peo- 
ple have  made  a  real  advance- 
ment in  producing  this  disc.  I 
won't  try  to  describe  its  appear- 
ance for  it  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

But  this  is  what  you  will  hear 
when  you  play  it:  "Whisper- 
ing," played  by  the  orchestra, 
followed  by  "Japanese  Sand- 
man" also  by  the  orchestra. 
Then  we  have  "Some  of  These 
Days,"  played  by  Romona  and 
Roy  Bargy.  Next  is  "Ida,"  sung 
for  us  by  Red  Mackenzie,  fol- 
lowed by  "Dinah,"  sung  by 
Peggy  Healy,  and  then  we  wind 
(Please  turn  to  page  86) 
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STANDING    IN 
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FOR     BEAUTY 


Figures  mean  more  than 
faces  in  the  movie  world. 
— Here's  a  new  way  to 
acquire  a  movie  figure. 

BY  ANN  BOYD 


Sit     as    Alice    White    sits    in 

the    upper    photo.      Don't 

slump     or     sit    crookedly,     as 

in  the   lower  photo. 


Wynne  Gibson  shows  you  three 
ways  to  stand,  but  only  one  is 
right.  Don't  slump  or  throw  your 
shoulders  back  in  exaggerated 
•fashion.  Stand  tall,  but  take  it 
easy   as  in   the    photo   at  the    left. 


'Y 


■'/>. 


■■ 


FIGURES    or    faoes?      Which    are 
most  important? 
Any  star  will  tell  you  that  while 
facial  beauty  is  necessary  to  a  cer- 
tain   degree    there    are    no    kleig    lights 
available  to  the  girl  with  a  poor  figure. 

Hollywood  asks  more  than  perfect 
proportions.  Studios  expect  their  stars 
to  know  the  right  way  to  stand  and  sit 
and  the  right  way  to  walk.  And  if  they 
don't  know  they've  got  to  learn.  That's 
because  they  realize  that  measurements 
may  be  right  but  if  posture  is  wrong 
there's  no  gain. 

There's  one  right  way  to  stand. 
Wynne  Gibson  shows  you  how.  Not 
slumped  in  debutante  fashion  of  several 
years  ago;  but  not  with  exaggerated 
outswing  our  grandmothers  thought 
charming. 

The  shoulders  are  held  back  but  not 
noticeably  so.  The  abdomen  is  held 
high  and  flat  and  there's  an  incurve  at 
the  small  of  the  back  but  it's  not  a  sharp 
curve. 

The  girl  who  wants  to  look  well  when 
she  sits  and  to  have  her  clothes  show  off 
to  best  advantage  can  take  a  tip  from 
Alice  White  who  doesn't  sit  stiffly,  mind 
you,  but  at  the  same  time  doesn't  let  her 
whole  body  sag  when  she  finds  a  chair. 
You  can  see  the  effect  of  a  slumped 
crooked  position  in  the  other  picture. 

If  you  yearn  (Please  turn  to  page  85) 
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Give  Me  Delicious 
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The  chef  showed  Miss  Angel  how  to  make  Waldorf  salad 

with  nuts,   raisins,   apples  and   watercress,   and   her  mother 

is  keen   about  the   new   jellied   desserts. 


I  LOVE  American  food!"  exclaimed  Heather  Angel, 
when  I  met  her  at  luncheon  in  the  studio  cafe.  "And 
it  always  amuses  me  to  see  the  way  some  Americans 
go  out  of  their  way  to  eat  at  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  Russian  or  Italian  restaurants,  and  to  learn  how  to 
make  foreign  dishes,  when  their  own  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can food  is  so  good.  Why,  in  England  and  even  in  France 
it's  quite  a  treat  to  have  American  food  and  women  are 
proud  to  be  able  to  cook  something  in  the  American 
manner." 

Miss  Angel  was  mixing  her  own  salad,  a  trick  taught 
her  by  the  chef  of  the  cafe.  She  has  been  away  from 
England  such  a  short  time  that  everything  here  is  a 
novelty  to  her. 

_  "One  reason  I  like  American  dishes,"  she  explained, 
"is  because  I  am  not  a  very  heavy  eater  and  the  food 
here  is  so  much  daintier  than  it  is  in  England.  Some 
of  the  dishes  over  here  fascinate  me.    I  like  particularly 
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American  Food 


says 

HEATHER 

ANGEL 


Directions     for     securing      recipe 
circulars    are    found    on    page    87. 


She's  told  her  friends  at  home 

about  our  salads  and  desserts 


this  salad.  It  has  nuts,  raisins,  apples,  celery  and 
watercress  in  it — with  lettuce  and  mayonnaise.  The 
chef  told  me  it  was  a  Waldorf  salad.  I  shall  remem- 
ber to  tell  my  friends  about  it  at  home  where  so 
little    thought    is    usually    given    to    making    salads. 

"And  have  you  ever  noticed,"  Miss  Angel  asked, 
"how  much  easier  it  is  to  get  simple  things  that  are 
at  the  same  time  appetizing,  well  seasoned  and  diges- 
tible here  than  it  is  in  England?  Plain,  simple  meals 
at  home  are  so  likely  to  be  heavy  and  unappetizing. 
There  we  have  such  heavy  home-made  puddings.  They 
are  a  part  of  almost  every  dinner.  Suet  puddings, 
bread  puddings  with  rich  sauces.  During  the  cold, 
damp  weather  we  have  puddings  with  lots  of  fat  in 
them.  Over  here  your  desserts  are  lighter  and  you 
eat  more  salads  and  green  vegetables." 

When  we  asked  Miss  Angel  for  some  of  her  favorite 
recipes  she  admitted  that  she  didn't  know  much  about 
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cooking.  "People  sometimes  give  me  recipes,"  she  said, 
"and  I  take  them  home  and  Mother  has  the  dishes 
prepared.    We  want  to  try  everything." 

Someone  told  Mother  about  a  new  jellied  dessert 
served  on  glass  plates  and  garnished  with  slices  of 
fresh  fruit.  It's  perfectly  delicious  and  it  looks  as 
good  as  it  tastes.  And  then  your  American  cakes — 
chocolate  cake  and  sponge  cake.  Mother  has  recipes 
for  dozens  of  them,  which  she  intends  to  send  back 
to  her  friends  in  England  who  are  all  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  American  ways  of  cooking. 

Because  of  this  wide-spread  interest  in  American 
cooking  we  have  made  a  selection  of  the  best  recipes 
for  typically  American  dishes.     Here  they  are: 


1.  Favorite  American  cakes 

2.  Favorite   American  pies 

3.  American  salads 

4.  New  England  dishes 


5.  Southern   dishes 

6.  Sandwiches 

7.  American  meat  dishes 

8.  American   fish    dishes. 
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BOX    OFFICE    CRITICS 


Letters   Every    Producer 
Should  Read 

Cover  Suggestion:  I  have  often 
wondered  why  all  motion  picture  maga- 
zine publishers  invariably  have  an  ac- 
tress's picture  on  the  cover.  I  presume 
the  majority  of  fans  do  enjoy  seeing  a 
pretty  girl's  picture,  but  I'm  sure  there 
are  others  who  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  be  nice  occasionally  to  find 
their  favorite  male  star's  photo  as  a 
cover    design.      Some    of    my    choices 


"Una    Merkel    doesn't    need    to    be    starred, 

because    she    steals    every    picture    which    she 

appears  in." 

would  be  Leslie  Howard,  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, John  Boles  and  Melvyn  Doug- 
las. ...  I  would  also  like  to  voice  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  "The  Merry 
Widow."  I  agree  with  Marie  Yeager 
and  H.  B.  Kroeger  concerning  Joan 
Crawford  in  the  title  role.  I  think  the 
ideal  heroine  and  hero  for  this  musical 


THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  pays 
one  dollar  for  every  interesting  and 
constructive  letter  published.  Make 
them  short  and  snappy — and  tell  why 
you  do  not  like  someone  or  some- 
thing. Address  your  communications 
to  A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts,  THE 
NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,    New    York    City. 


r. 


comedy  (operetta)  would  be  Jeanette 
MacDonald  and  John  Boles  or  Irene 
Dunne  and  Mr.  Boles.  Another  choice 
—  before  Joan  Crawford  —  would  be 
Bebe  Daniels.  Who  can  forget  her  in 
"Rio  Rita"?— Miss  Hazel  E.  Decker, 
1156  West  28th   Street,  Erie,  Penna. 

(Editor's  Note: — Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald, signed  on  a  long-term  contract  by 
M-G-M,  will  do  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle" 
with  Ramon  Novarro  and  "The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda"  with  Nelson  Eddy. 
She  probably  will  be  cast  for  "The 
Merry  Widow"  later  on.) 

More  of  Classics:  We  represent  a 
group  of  senior  high  school  students 
from  the  Rutland  High  School  of  Rut- 


"My    first    choice    for     'The     Merry     Widow' 

would     be     Jeanette     MacDonald     and     John 

Boles.       My    second    choice    would    be    Irene 

Dunne   and   John    Boles." 


"Barbara      Stanwyck     is     one      of     the     finest 

actresses    on   the    screen — and    she    gets  some 

of   the   worst   roles." 

land,  Vermont.  To  us  has  been  given 
the  privilege  of  writing  this  letter  for 
the  class. 

We  have  been  studying  "Quentin  Dur- 
ward"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  study,  we  had  a 
very  enthusiastic  discussion  on  what  an 
excellent  moving  picture  this  book 
would  make. 

Also,  we  remarked  that  if  the  motion 
picture  studios  made  more  movies  of 
the  books  read  by  high  school  students, 
the  books  would  be  doubly  appreciated, 
as  well  as  bringing  a  larger  atten- 
dance to  the  theaters  throughout  the 
United  States.  "Quentin  Durward"  has 
been  so  interesting  to  us  that  we  feel 
it  will  certainly  appeal  to  many  other 
people  also,  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it  on  the  screen. 

If  you  could  arrange  to  have  this  let- 
ter published,  so  that  it  would  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  motion  picture 
studios  and  producers,  you  would  be 
obliging  us  greatly. — Harriet  Carsanes 
and  Bernard  Mulqueen. 


"Cary    Grant!        What    a    smile!        What    a 

voice!       What    a    sweetheart    he'd    make    for 

any   girl." 

Off  One's  Chest:  I  think  this  is  a 
delightful  way  to  "get  it  off  your 
chest."    May  I  suggest  that: 

I'd  like  to  put  a  bomb  under  Karen 
Morley.  Just  to  muss  her  up.  Just 
once. 

Lee  Tracy  ought  to  try  a  different 
type  of  role.  Excellent  as  he  is,  how 
do  we  know  he  isn't  just  a  rubber 
stamp  ? 

As  a  staunch  admirer  I'd  like  to  pro- 
mote bigger  and  better  roles  for  the 
glamorous  Myrna  Loy. 

And,  mostly,  I  want  to  suggest  and 
suggest  and  even  plead — get  Garbo 
back! — Mrs.  Carolyn  Manheimer,  165 
East  Market  Street,  Long  Beach,  Long 
Island.  N.  Y. 

(Editor's  Note:  Garbo  is  back.  Watch 
for   her   in   "Queen    Christina.") 

Stars  and  Moustachios:  If  the  fol- 
lowing actors  and  actresses  are  sup- 
plied with  good  stories  and  the  proper 
direction,  they  will  rise  from  the  sup- 
porting cast,  to  the  featured  player  or 
star  of  tomorrow.  The  actors:  Lyle 
Talbot,  Theodore  Von  Eltz,  Donald 
(Please  turn  to  page   74) 


FAN-LETTER     FAVORITES     OF 
THE  MONTH 
Helen  Hayes 
Janet  Gaynor 
Jean    Harlow 
Norma  Shearer 
Lee  Tracy 
Myrna  Loy 
Fredric  March 
Mae  West 

Katharine  Hepburn 
Joan  Crawford 
Clark  Gable 
Ruby  Keeler 

FAVORITE  PICTURES 

"42nd  Street" 
"State  Fair" 
"Cavalcade'' 
HINTS    FROM   THE   FANS 
Give   us   more   young   players! 
More  romance  and  music! 
Cast      Jeanette      MacDonald      in 
"The  Merry  Widow"! 
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A  Very  Close  Call 


G""Z_/?ave  you  ever  es- 
KJ  L  caped  death  by 
the  fraction  of  a  second 
when  you  thoughtlessly 
stepped  almost  directly 
into  the  path  of  a  fast 
moving  automobile?  Or 
when  you  thought  you 
were  careful  in  crossing 
a  street,  has  a  car  ever 
whirled  around  a  corner, 
missing  you  by  inches? 
That  time  you  were 
lucky. 

In  this  country,  forty 
pedestrians  are  killed 
every  day  by  moving 
cars  and  eight  hundred 
are  injured  —  some  of 
them  maimed  for  life. 
Thirty-five  pedestrian  accidents  occur  every  hour 
— that  is  the  present  daily  average. 

Reckless  drivers  are  directly  responsible  for  part 
of  this  daily  tragedy,  but  the  majority  of  such 
accidents  are  the  result  of  carelessness  or  thought' 
lessness  of  pedestrians. 

Although  the  safety  training  of  children  by  some 
schools  has  helped  to  prevent  many  accidents, 
about  ten  children  are  still  being  killed  every  day. 
Even  effective  signals  and  alert  traffic  officers  at 

Metropolitan    Life 

Frederick  H.  Ecker,  President  ^ 


ARE  YOU  A  SAFE  WALKER  ? 

To  how  many  of  these  questions  can  you  answer  NO? 
Do  you:  NO     yes 

1.  Step  out  carelessly  from  behind  parked 
cars  or  obstructions? 

2.  Try  to  weave  through  traffic?    .... 

3.  Cross  streets  diagonally? 

4.  Get  off  and  on  vehicles  in  moving  traffic?   

5.  Cross  streets  without  observing  traffic?   

6.  Cross  at  intersections  against  the  light?   

7.  Stand  in  the  street? 

8.  Allow  your  child  to  play  in  the  streets?   

9.  Walk  with  instead  of  against  traffic  on 
the  road  or  highway? 

10.  Fail  to  use  particular  care  at  night?  .     .    


crowded  street  corners 
are  powerless  to  help 
the  persons  who  step 
out  from  behind  a 
parked  car. 

Your  safety  and  the 
safety  of  every  member 
of  your  family,  when 
crossing  a  street  or  walk- 
ing on  a  highway,  de- 
pends on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fixed 
habit  which 
must  become 
second  nature: 
Make  certain 
that  the  road  is 
clear  before 
you  take  a  step. 

Will  you  uphold  the  teachers  who  are 
training  the  children  to  watch  for  the 
"Go"  and  ""Stop11  signals — and  will  you 
obey  traffic  regulations  provided  for  your 
own  safety? 

Send  for  the  Metropolitan's  booklet  "The 
Safe  Walker's  Memo  Book.11  It  tells  of 
the  constant  dangers  which  threaten 
those  on  foot — how  you  and  yours  can 
be  safe  walkers.  Address  Booklet  Depart' 
ment833-B.  - 

Insurance    Company 

•»  One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

©   1  »31   M.Ll.tl. 


■-  ■_■'  .- 
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Box  Office  Critics 


Cook,  Richard  Powell,  Victor  Jory, 
Randolph  Scott,  Richard  Cromwell, 
Herbert  Mundin,  Creighton  Chaney, 
Buster  Crabbe.  And  the  actresses: 
Glenda  Farrell,  Wynne  Gibson,  Helen 
Vinson,  Frances  Dee,  Shirley  Grey, 
Jean  Parker,  Polly  Walters,  Judith 
Wood,  Eleanor  Holm  and  Edith 
Roark.  .  .  .  The  wearing  of  a  mustache 
completely  changes  the  personality  of 
Theodore  Von  Eltz  and  hence  fits  him 
to  play  any  number  of  characters.  But 
it  does  not  always  effect  that  change  in 
others,  as  evident  in  the  case  of  Phil- 
lips Holmes,  Fredric  March,  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  or  even  Clark  Gable. 
Their  facial  lines  and  angles  do  not 
blend  with  the  mustache  to  create  a 
new  personality. — Lyle  Oberwise,  1573 
N.   Prospect  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Laughter  in  South:  Jim  Tully's 
"Laughter  in  Hell"  was  responsible 
for  considerable  laughter  through  the 
South  recently  when  it  was  shown  here 
in  the  form  of  a  motion  picture. 

It  was  fantastic  in  its  description  of 
convict  lives  on  the  chain  gangs  of 
the  southern  states. 

Of  course  it  is  willingly  admitted 
that  there  are  chain  gangs  in  some 
states  of  the  South,  including  South 
Carolina,  but  so  far  as  I  know  (and 
I  have  visited  quite  a  number)  none 
of  these  compels  its  prisoners  to  wear 
balls  attached  to  their  chains.  And  if 
Mr.  Tully  had  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  of  these  states  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  learned  that 
the  death  penalty  is  carried  out  by 
electrocution  and  not  by  hanging  as 
he  pictured  in  his  story.  And  this  is 
handled  by  the   state,  not  the   county. 

Better  stick  to  interviewing  the  stars, 
Mr.  Tully,  and  leave  play-writing  to 
playwrights.— B.  H.  Davis,  703  Rhett 
Street,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Appreciation:  Emil  Jannings,  I 
must  admit,  is  really  a  good  actor,  but 
he  is  not  so  very  great  and  versatile 
as  it  is  thought.  The  fact  is  that — 
although  his  acting  technique  may  be 
of  a  superior  type,  he  repeats  himself 
too  much!  Regardless  of  the  fact, 
many  people  simply  go  crazy  over  Jan- 
nings and  forget  that  even  in  the 
United  States  there  are  very  good  ac- 
tors. The  real  trouble  is  that  they 
don't  know  how  to  appreciate  them  for 
what  they  really  are.  Take  the  late 
Lon  Chaney  for  instance.  He  was  well 
known  as  a  make-up  genius,  but  few 
people  regarded  him  as  the  remarkable 
actor  he  unmistakably  was!  Just  think 
of  his  admirable  portrayal  of  Singapore 
Joe  in  "The  Road  to  Mandalay,"  and 
so  many  others;  that  should  convince 
you.  However  barely  two  years  after 
his  untimely  death  Lon  Chaney,  the 
great,  the  one  real  actor  who  lived  his 
creations  on  the  screen,  is  almost  for- 
gotten altogether  except  in  the  hearts 
of  a  few  faithful  fans  who  feel  that 
he  can  never  be  replaced.  The  trouble 
is  you  don't  give  credit  to  those  who 
really  deserve  it.  Jacinto  Dos  Reis 
Moniz  Silva  Rua  do  Conde  No.  14, 
Santa  Luzia,  Angra  do  Heroismo,  Ilha 
Terceira-Acores,  Portugal. 

Bring  On  Youth:  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  young  players  whom  we  see  once, 
twice  and  perhaps  three  times,  and  come 
to  like  and  enjoy,  stop  playing  suddenly 
and  that  is  the  last  we  see  or  hear  of 


(Continued  from  page  72) 

them?  For  example,  Richard  Crom- 
well and  Jean  Arthur.  Jean  was  my 
first  screen  crush  and  still  is,  although 
I  have  others  but  I  haven't  seen  her  for 
ages.  My  brothers  and  I  talked  about 
her  for  weeks  after  seeing  "Flying 
High"  and  "Lawyer's  Secret." 

For  quite  a  while  Dick  Cromwell 
played,  but  recently  we  don't  hear  or 
see  anything  of  him.  In  "Emma"  with 
Marie  Dressier  he  was  grand. 

Of  course,  the  younger  fans  don't 
really  wish  to  push  the  older,  more  ex- 
perienced players,  out  of  pictures,  but 
we  do  wish  that  you  would  keep  our 
young  favorites.  High  school  boys  and 
girls  do  like  the  Barrymores,  Hayeses, 
Crawfords  and  Beerys  but  we  want  to 
see    something   that    (by   a   stretch   of 


The  People's  Academy  of  Motion 
Pictures  (sponsored  by  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE)  will  present 
twelve  gold  medals  for  what  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  consider  to 
be  the  twelve  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  1933  in  the  films. 

Letters  from  our  readers,  carefully 
tabulated,  will  be  the  sole  guides  to 
these  awards. 

These  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
either  The  People's  Academy  or  to 
the  Dollar-Thoughts  department  of 
this  magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
Write  us  what  you  think. 

The  medals  will  be  given  for  the 
following: 

1 — Best  all-around   feature   picture 

2 — Best  performance    (actress) 

3 — Best  performance    (actor) 

A — Best  musical   picture 

5 — Best  human   interest  picture 

6 — Best  mystery   picture 

7 — Best  romance 

8 — Best  comedy 

9 — Best  short  reel   picture 

10 — Best  news   reel   picture 

1 1 — Best  direction 

12 — Best  story 


imagination)  could  happen  to  us  now, 
not  ten  years  from  now.  So  give  us 
our  young  players  back. — Miss  Agnes 
Mackie,  507  Pinallas  St.,  Clearwater, 
Florida. 

Garbo's  Feet:  As  one  unaccustomed 
to  the  ways  of  radiodom  (or  radio- 
dumb),  I  fail  to  savvy  the  recent  per- 
secution of  Greta  Garbo  anent  her  feet, 
big  shoes,  etc.,  etc.  In  one  evening,  I 
heard  no  less  than  three  announcers 
and  comedians  make  supposedly  funny 
cracks  about  the  size  of  her  shoes.  If 
her  feet  are  so  big,  can  it  be  that  they 
have  just  now  noticed  it?  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  this  attack  but,  again, 
I  fail  to  savvy. — Leo  Zalucha,  Bloom- 
ington,  111. 

Janet  Gaynor  has  scored  another  suc- 
cess in  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country." 
In  it  she  has  rather  more  of  an  im- 
portant part  than  Charles  Farrell,  and 
while  she  is  quite  up  to  her  standard, 
the  story  is  too  old-fashioned  to  suit 
all  the  modern  fans.  Some  of  them  are 
impatient  to  see  her  in  a  modern  set- 
ting. 


A  short  time  ago  she  was  said  to  be 
the  most  popular  at  the  box  office  and 
that  ought  to  be  compelling  proof  of 
her  worth. 

Because  she  happens  to  be  playing 
with  Charles  Farrell  is  no  reason  why 
any  one  should  think  that  she  is  getting 
a  divorce  because  of  him.  And  he's  a 
third  year  married  man  too.  But  Far- 
rell or  no  Farrell,  her  private  life  will 
probably  have  no  effect  upon  her  match- 
less charm  and  vivacity. 

Lets  hope  that  her  next  picture  will 
be  a  present  day  one,  so  that  all  of  her 
numerous  fans  may  be  suited. — Mrs. 
Belle  W.  Drake,  Idylease  Inn,  New- 
foundland, New  Jersey. 

Everyone  to  His  Taste:  You  don't 
dare  print  this  because  other  movie 
magazines  won't: 

I  hate  Mickey  Mouse  or  any  other 
cartoon  movies  because  they  hurt  my 
eyes  with  their  constant  flickering. 
Besides,  they're  silly  and  not  always 
in  good  taste.  When  such  a  picture 
comes  to  the  screen  I  shut  my  eyes 
until  it's  over.  No,  my  eyes  are  not  in 
bad  shape!  Karen  Morley  gives  me 
the  creeps!  When  producers  give  us 
pretty  girls  such  as  Phyllis  Barry, 
Francis  Dee  and  the  types  Cantor  had 
in  "The  Kid  From  Spain,"  showing 
them  for  longer  periods,  the  men  will  be 
more  pleased.  Miss  Morley  spoiled 
"Flesh"  for  me.  Her  type  goes  against 
my  grain.  Quite  different  is  Marian 
Nixon,  a  honey  if  there  ever  was  one. 
And,  such  a  voice!  Oh,  boy!  Connie 
Cummings  is  good,  too. — C.  Reiss,  2372 
N.   3rd    Street,   Milwaukee,   Wisconsin. 

Garbo's  Hair:  Why  does  Garbo  per- 
sist in  wearing  that  wretched  coiffure? 
I  far  prefer  Jean  Harlow's  luscious 
wavy  hair  or  Joan  Blondell's  cute  bob 
to  the  miserable  style  Garbo  wears. 
Perhaps  it's  her  great  name,  "Garbo," 
that  infers  that  she  may  do  so  without 
being  criticized.  Her  acting  is  too  su- 
perb to  be  marred  by  her  hair.  What 
do  you  think?— M.  R.  Himpelman, 
18310  Marcella  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

He's  a  Meany:  "42nd  Street"  sky 
rockets  a  new  star  into  the  Hollywood 
firmament.  Al  Jolson  is  an  old  meany 
for  having  hoarded  those  round,  ques- 
tioning eyes,  that  adorable  nose,  those 
provocative  lips,  that  bell-like  voice  and 
those  attractively  active  extremities. 
We  are  grateful  to  Warner  Brothers 
for  putting  Ruby  Keeler  into  circula- 
tion; let  us  hope  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  they  declare  a  moratorium  on 
Ruby's  capabilities. — Mrs.  M.  V.  Simko, 
119  Hickory   Street,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

For  a  Memorial:  Do  you  not  think 
it  would  be  fitting  and  commendable 
for  the  stars  of  today  collectively  to 
erect  and  dedicate  a  memorial  to  those 
who  have  joined  the  "innumerable 
caravan";  to  perpetuate  for  posterity 
the  memory  of  Wallace  Reid,  Alma 
Rubens,  Lon  Chaney,  Barbara  LaMarr, 
Rudolph  Valentino,  Jeanne  Eagels, 
Louis  Wolheim,  Mabel  Normand,  Milton 
Sills  and  the  many  others  whose  match- 
less talent  and  untiring  efforts  have  em- 
blazoned their  names  indelibly  in  the 
hearts  of  the  movie-going  public,  and 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  present 
exalted  position  of  the  cinema  art?  — 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Pennington,  707  Acosta 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 
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Exclusive  photograph  by  Harvey  White 

Franchot  Tone,  Hollywood's  new  sensation,  being  featured  by  M-G-M  and 

slated    for   stardom.      In   spite    of    his  name,  he's  one  hundred  per  cent. 

American,  unmarried,  collegiate  and  a  gay  cavalier.      You'll  really  get 

a  good  look  at  him  with  Loretta  Young  in  "Lady  of  the  Night." 
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Our  Colonial  Garden 


We  plan  an  appropriate  back- 
ground for  our  Colonial  house 

By  BETSY  CALLISTER 


A  CONVENIENT  place  to  hang  the  clothes 
and  a  secluded  corner  for  the  rubbish  cans, 
good  views  from  the  important  windows, 
'  the  right  background  for  roof  and  wall, 
privacy  from  the  neighbors,  a  pleasing  appearance 
from  the  street,  the  proper  contrast  of  sun  and 
shade,  a  workable  garage  driveway — those  are 
the  things  the  architect  really  had  his  mind  on 
when  he  planned  the  garden  for  our  little  Colonial 
house. 

"Flowers?"  he  queried,  a  little  absent-mindedly, 
his  thoughts  still  fixed  on  his  excellent  arrange- 
ment of  these  practical  details.  "Oh,  yes !  Flowers, 
of  course.  You  see" — and  he  ran  his  pencil  along 
the  left  side  of  the  ground  plan — "I've  left  a  good 
space  for  flower  borders.  Those  New  England 
Colonial  houses  wouldn't  be  complete  without  their 
flowers." 

Of  course  no  garden,  however  practical  its 
arrangement  may  be,  is  complete  without  flowers. 
Not  only  do  they  keep  our  vases  filled  indoors  for 
at  least  half  the  year,  but  they  furnish  the  color 
and  ornamentation  that  do  so  much  to  make 
the  garden  beautiful.  Our  Colonial  ancestors  un- 
derstood that.  And  while  the  men  of  New 
England  and  the  old  South  were  planning  and 
building  the  houses  that  still  serve  as  models  for 
our  Colonial  architecture,  their  wives  and  sisters 
and  mothers  were  planning  and  planting  lovely 
gardens.  For  in  a  new  land  where  every  man  was 
needed  for  a  man's  work,  flower  tending  fell  to 
the  women. 

And  it  is  to  those  old  gardens,  as  authentically 
a  part  of  our  Colonial  tradition  as  the  houses 
they  surrounded,  that  we  have  turned  for  inspira- 
tion in  planning  our  garden. 

In  our  flower  borders  we  have  planted  the  an- 
nuals, and  perennials,  the  bulbs  and  shrubs,  that 
the  makers  of  those  old  gardens,  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  knew  and  loved. 

Mourning  bride  and  bleeding  heart,  monkshood 
and    lady's    slipper,     (Please    turn    to    page    93) 

Lily  pond   and  summer  house  are   shaded 
by  tall  trees  at  the   back  of  the  garden. 


Privet  hedge,  quaint  gate  and  flagstone  terrace  lend 
an   air   of  simple   dignity  to  the  front   of  the   house. 


cw^ 


Model  by 
HERMAN   C.   KNEBEL 
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Planning  before 
planting  saves  time 
and  money  even  in 
the   simplest   garden. 
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It  may  all  seem  simple  enough  to  the  menfollcs 
but  planning  three  meals  every  day  .  .  .  the  kind 
your  family  enthuses  over  ...  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter. Especially  in  hot  weather  when  appetites 
must  be  coaxed. 

So  women  welcome  these  helpful  booklets  and 
circulars,  prepared  by  food  experts  to  make 
meals  easier  and  more  exciting. 

□    Warm  Weather  Menus 

Breakfasts,  luncheons,  dinners  all  planned  for 
you  .  .  .  first  course  recipes  that  start  a  meal 
just  right  .  .  .  salads  full  of  vitamins  .  .  .  cold 
meat  dishes  .  .  .  children's  summer  diet  .  .  . 
desserts  ,  .  .  party  refreshments.     10c 

D    Camp  and  Tourist  Cookery 

Gypsy  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  menus 
make  camping  easy  .  .  .  feeding  children  in 
camp  .  .  .  recipes  for  hearty  dishes  .  .  .  camp- 
fire  cooking  .  .  .  camp  desserts.    10c 

D     Food  That  Men  Like 

Recipes  that  have  a  distinctive  touch  .  .  . 
breakfast  breads  .  .  .  meat  and  meat  substi- 
tutes .  .  .  vegetables  .  .  .  popular  desserts  .  .  . 
confections  and  sweets  .  .  .  menus  with  a 
masculine  air.      10c 

D     Food  Children  Like  To  Eat 

Breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  dishes  with  a  flair 
for  economy  .  .  .  refreshments  for  those  vaca- 
tion parties  .  .  .  candy  and  favorite  desserts 
that  remember  food  values.    10c 


□ 


a 


All  Purpose  Menus  for  Three  Weeks 

Sixty-three  appetizing,  time-saving  menus  .  .  . 
rules  for  reducing  and  gaining  .  .  .  feeding  chil- 
dren .  .  .  non-acid   and   special   diets.     10c 

How  to  Choose  the  Right  Dessert 

A  list  of  1 00  calory  portions  .  .  .  recipes  for  de- 
licious layer  cakes,  small  cakes  and  cookies  .  .  . 
favorite  pies  .  .  .  ten  choice  gelatine  desserts  .  .  . 
puddings  .  .  .  ice  box  cakes  and  ways  to  use  ice 
cream.     10c 

D     Fresh  and  Canned  Fish  in  the  Diet 

Cocktails  and  appetizers  that  deserve  their 
names  .  .  .  fish  soups  and  chowders  .  .  .  main 
course  fish  dishes  .  .  .  salads  .  .  .  breakfast 
and  luncheon  dishes  .  .  .  sauces  and  garnishes 
for  the  finishing  touch.      10c. 

D     44  Easy,  Economical  Dinners 

All  kinds  of  menus  .  .  .  from  left-overs  to  com- 
pany dinners  .  .  .  each  with  some  special  little 
flourish  that  will  add  to  your  cooking  reputa- 
tion.    77  excellent  recipes,  too!    10c 

D     Favorite  Recipes  of  the  Movie  Stars 

It's  fun  to  fix  recipes  just  like  Irene  Dunne  or 
Clive  Brook  do.  You  can  plan  your  entire 
menu  from  these  recipes  and  have  a  real 
Hollywood   dinner.     10c 

D     Reducing  the  Right  Way 

Height'  and  weight  chart  .  .  .  calory  chart  .  .  . 
menus  that  both  reduce  and  satisfy  .  .  .  gen- 
eral exercise  hints  for  reducing  where  you 
need  it.    10c 


Tower  Books,  Incorporated, 

Dept.  B.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 

Check  the  circulars  you  want,  enclosing  ten  cents 
for  each  one,  fill  in  coupon  below  and  send  the 
entire    sheet    to    Tower    Books,    Incorporated. 


Please  send  me  the  helpful  food  circulars  which  I  have  checked  above.     I    am   enclosing    10  cents  for  each   one 

want. 

Street 

City 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 
on  for  a  "deviated  septum,"  which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  new  name  for 
a  divorce.  Anyhow,  it's  a  something 
that  comes  in  the  nose,  and  it  may 
be  more  responsible  than  we  know 
for  that  widespread  aerial  disease 
called  "crooning." 

Joan  Crawford,  relieved  by  the 
high  courts  of  California — what  a 
state — of  the  necessity  of  sitting  up 
all  night  "talking"  to  Doug,  Jr.,  is 
now  able  to  devote  two  hours  a  day 
to  the  more  restful  occupation  of  ac- 
quiring a  tan.  Olive  oil,  she  says,  is 
a  great  help  to  the  sun.  I  am  told 
there  isn't  an  inch  of  Joan's  body 
that  isn't  a  rich  brown — but  I 
wouldn't  know  about  that.  Neither 
will  anybody  else,  if  Joan  can  help 
it;  for  mindful  of  Greta  Garbo's  sad 
experience  with  the  prying  news 
photographer,  she  has  curtained  off 
a  neat  square  on  the  Crawford  de- 


Photo  on  Wide  World 

Victor  Jory  (Fox  will  begin  starring  him  soon) 
and  his  pal,  Herb  Fletcher,  former  actor 
and  now  Victor's  secretary.  Victor  got  ahead 
rapidly  in  pictures;  Herb's  luck  wasn't  so 
good.  The  two  are  inseparable,  live  together, 
work  together  and  play  together.  So,  until 
Herb  gets  his  breaks,  he's  handling  Victor's 
business    affairs. 

mesne  with  thick  curtains  like  the 
ones  I  hid  behind  the  last  time  I 
came  West  on  "The  Chief." 

But  one  thing  I'll  say  for  Joan. 
We've  had  some  swell  divorces  out 
here  in  Hollywood  Hills,  but  Joan  is 
the  first  one  of  the  girls  who  has 
come  into  court  accompanied  by  her 
cosmetician.  The  cosmetician's  name, 
in  case  you  may  be  needing  one  for 
your  own  divorce,  is  Mrs.  Syb  Jones. 

'""pHE  picture  business  is  all  shot," 
*■  complained  Estelle  Taylor.  "The 
producers  bring  foreign  actresses 
over  here  and  they  make  one  pic- 
ture. Then  they  are  turned  loose 
with  no  means  of  support  so  they 
grab  our  men.  They  are  ruining 
Hollywood  for  us  because  no  one 
can  beat  a  foreign  vampire." 

Estelle  takes  a  singing  lesson 
every  day  and   is  working  hard  to- 


Miriam  Goldina,  star  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's Habinah  Theater,  Moscow,  appearing 
with  Sylvia  Sidney  and  Donald  Cook  in 
Dreiser's  "Jennie  Gerhardt."  If  you  like  your 
acting    Russian,    don't    miss    her. 

ward  a  light-opera  career.  I  never 
knew  a  girl  to  work  as  little  as  she 
does,  want  to  work  as  much  as  she 
does  and  turn  down  as  many  offers 
as  she  does.  She  said,  "Well,  they 
want  to  make  me  play  mothers  all 
the  time  and  I  won't."  She  is  mak- 
ing a  test  for  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  now. 

EVERYONE  in  Hollywood  rides  a 
bicycle  now.  I  saw  Mae  Clarke 
the  other  morning  pedalling  down 
the  Boulevard  with  bare  head  and 
legs.  Behind  her  was  her  mother  on 
another  bicycle  and  wearing  slacks. 
Behind  her  was  Mae's  sister,  Lor- 
raine,  in  shorts,  on  still  another 
bicycle. 

ALTHOUGH  Maureen  O'Sullivan 
■l*  and  John  Farrow  declare  to  any- 
one who  will  listen  that  their  affair 
now  is  purely  platonic,  their  friends 
are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  as  seri- 
ous as  ever.  At  least,  on  Maureen's 
part.  Johnny  told  her  he  would  buy 
her  a  dog.  "You  may  have  your 
choice,"  he  told  her,  "but  you  should 
take  the  dog  that  chooses  you  and 
not  just  a  dog  that  you  like  best." 
So  he  turned  loose  a  whole  roomful 
of  dogs.  Maureen  picked  a  Peking- 
ese and  refused  to  look  at  any  of  the 
others. 

pHUCK  REISNER,  M-G-M  di- 
^  rector,  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his 
new  Laguna  Beach  home  that  he 
wants  to  buy  everything  he  sees  for 
it.  Recently  he  was  on  location  in 
Sherwood  Forest  and  saw  a  huge 
oak  tree.  Nothing  would  do  but  he 
must  have  that  tree  for  his  yard,  so 


he  bought  it  and  arranged  with 
some  professional  tree  movers  to 
transplant  it  to  Laguna.  The  tree 
was  so  large  the  movers  had  to  get 
a  permit  to  take  it  through  the  in- 
tervening towns  and  had  to  move  it 
at  night.  It  is  now  in  his  yard  but 
it  will  be  weeks  before  he  can  be 
sure  it  is  alive. 

AjARTHA  SLEEPER'S  uncle,  J. 
■*■*•*  J.  Murdock,  owns  five  houses  in 
a  row  in  Beverly  Hills  and  his  rela- 
tives occupy  all  of  them.  There  is 
a  community  backyard  for  the  five 
residences,  one  housing  a  tennis 
court,  one  a  swimming  pool,  another 
a  croquet  court.  The  others  have 
flower  gardens.  You  would  know 
that  the  swimming  pool  is  in 
Martha's  back  yard. 

TF  you  liked  Elliot  Nugent  in  pic- 
■■■  tures,  it's  just  too  bad,  because  if 
he  gets  his  wish,  you  won't  see  him 
on  the  screen  again.  He  has  been 
learning  how  to  be  a  director  for 
two  years  and,  judging  by  the  suc- 
cess of  his  first  picture,  "Whistling 
in  the  Dark,"  he  was  an  apt  pupil. 
His  second  picture  is  "Three-Cor- 
nered Moon"  which  he  recently 
finished  for  Paramount. 

AMONG  the  Irish  children  in 
"Peg  0'  My  Heart"  was  little 
Mary  O'Malley,  daughter  of  Pat 
O'Malley.  The  children  all  worked 
several  days  and  were  then  all  dis- 
missed except  Mary.  When  she 
finished,  a  couple  of  days  later,  she 
found  a  crisp  $50  bill  tucked  in  with 
her  check. 

IN  front  of  a  second-hand  car  lot 
in  Hollywood  is  a  sign  on  which 
is  painted:  "Drive  the  car  formerly 
owned  by  Valentino."  It  is  a  foreign 
car  and  may  be  purchased  for  $500, 
but  for  $10  you  may  drive  it.  It's 
original  price  was  about  $35,000. 

Good-bye     Hollywood !      Good-bye 
everybody ! 


I'lwto  tin  Wide  World 


Marion   Burns  and   Kane  Richmond,   back  from 

Sumatra,   where  they   made   a  new   adventure 

picture   for    Fox    Films. 


Hollywood    DAY    by    DAY    * 
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HAIRNETS 

€vew-'i()oman\Jav0iit0 


Wear  Jannetta  Hair  Nets  to  keep  your  hair  orderly  and  smart.  Jannetta  Hair 
Nets  are  hand-made  of  fine  human  hair,  single  or  double  mesh.  They  match 
all  the  natural  hair  colors,  from  blond  to  brunet  and  black,  from  grey  to 
silver  white.    There's  a  Jannetta  for  every  occasion,  for  long  or  bobbed  hair. 


No  26 


Color  Dark  Brown 


s    BRAND 


HAIR  NET 


DOUBLE  MESH 

i/uaharitecct  to  be 

ABSOLUTELY  SANITARY 

C  y 


Hand'1     ° 


DOUBLE  WEAR 

<C^(ade  of 

REAL  HUMAN  HAH\ 


G* 


Wr/ 


EVERY  WOHANS   FAVORITE 


VISIT  OUR 
•   EXHIBIT  • 

AT  THE  CENTURY 

OF      PROGRESS 

EXPOSITION     IN 

CHICAGO 


Sold 
at  many 

F.W.WOOLWORTH  CO 

FIVE  and  TEN 
CENT  STORES 
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Dick's  Pal  Speaks  Up 


"Wings,"  "Four  Feathers,"  "Sea 
God"  and  "Touchdown"  are  his  favor- 
ite pictures  to  date.  He  invariably 
wears  gray  suits  and,  a  slouch  hat.  It 
takes  considerable  persuasion  for  him 
to  don  a  tuxedo.  Personal  appearances 
are  his  undoing.  He  abhors  ritzy- 
labeled  salads  and  prides  himself  on 
his  flap-jacks. 

HIS  favorite  attire,  when  at  home,  is 
a  pair  of  greasy  corduroys  and  a 
sweat  shirt.  Usually  he  can  be  found 
tinkering  with  his  car.  When  talking, 
he  runs  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
and  paces  up  and  down.  The  divans 
at  home  and  in  his  dressing-room  are 
made  to  sprawl  on  with  his  feet  hang- 
ing over  the  arms.  Hollywood  in  gen- 
eral and  actors  in  particular,  he 
thinks,  take  themselves  altogether  too 
seriously. 

He  has  played  leads  in  nearly  one 
hundred  films.  He  remembers  at  least 
thirty  others  in  which  he  played  "at- 
mosphere" at  five  dollars  a  day.  He  has 
been  known  to  refuse  stardom,  prefer- 
ring to  remain  a  capable  featured 
player  without  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  entire  picture.  His  fa- 
vorite ejaculation  is  "damn"  but  he 
knows  several  others.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  actors  who  employs  no  secre- 
tary or  press  agent.  A  Mexican  woman 
keeps  house  and  cooks  for  him  and  his 
wife. 

MANY  a  beginner  in  the  business 
owes  his  start  to  Dick  Arlen. 
Dick  will  slay  you  if  you  mention  it, 
however.  This  year  he  celebrates  his 
tenth  year  in  pictures.  He  came  to 
Hollywood  from  the  Texas  oil-fields 
and  lived  on  fourteen  cents  a  day  for 
two  weeks  while  he  beat  ineffectually 
on  studio  gates. 

He  and  Dick  Grace,  also  down  and 
out  but  destined  to  become  the  screen's 
greatest  stunt  man,  lived  in  an  aban- 
doned chicken  house  in  Laurel  Canyon. 
Arlen  had  to  break  his  leg  outside  the 
Paramount  studio  before  his  break  in 
pictures  came. 

His  Toluca  Lake  home  is  overrun 
with  dogs.  He  cannot  pass  a  pet  shop 
without  buying  at  least  one  canine. 

"They  look  so  homeless  and  friend- 
less," he  explains. 

Last  year  he  was  ready  to  throw  up 
everything  and  go  to  Hawaii.  He  even 
placed  his  home  in  the  hands  of  real 
estate  agents.  He  was  dangerously 
ill  with  what  he  laughingly  terms 
"Hollywooditis."  He  has  a  little  white 
cottage  overlooking  the  Pacific  where 
he  plans  to  retire. 

Last  year  he  lost  some  of  the  sea- 
son's choicest  roles  because  his  studio 
refused  to  lend  him.  Now  his  Para- 
mount contract  has  a  clause  which 
specifies  that  he  can  accept  roles 
offered  by  other  companies  if  and  when 
he  wishes. 

TJf  E  thinks  the  talkies  took  all  the 
■»-  -1  fun  out  of  picture  making.  Writ- 
ing he  considers  the  most  satisfactory 
of  professions  because  it  ties  you  to  no 
specific  spot.  But  he  prefers  to  "live" 
his  stories  rather  than  write  them.  He 
leaves  Hollywood  between  pictures  so 
that  his  perspective  won't  become  dis- 
torted. 

The  most  modest  of  men,  Dick  has 
an      incomparable      sense     of     values. 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

Poverty  taught  him  to  be  economical, 
but  no  present  is  too  costly  for  him  to 
get  for  his  wife.  They  were  engaged 
two  years  before  marrying.  They 
wanted  to  make  sure  it  was  the  real 
thing. 

Charles  Farrell  introduced  them  to 
each  other.  Following  the  wedding, 
they  established  a  trust  fund  for  their 
prospective  heirs.  Dick  believes  chil- 
dren are  man's  only  definite  immor- 
tality. 

Ostentation  and  pose  have  no  place 
in  this  young  actor's  life,  and  he  has  no 
use  for  those  who  affect  them.  He  ad- 
mires modern  youth  greatly  because 
of  its  wholesome  candidness  toward 
life.      He    believes,    though,    that    the 


public  schools  tend  to   stifle  a  youth's 
individualism. 

GARY  COOPER  and  Jack  Oakie 
are  his  buddies.  He  doesn't  be- 
lieve that  anyone  who  has  not  experi- 
enced failure  can  fully  appreciate  suc- 
cess. Necessity,  he  says,  brings  out 
the  best  or  the  worst  in  a  man. 

He  appears  to  be  serious-minded, 
even  phlegmatic,  but  his  rare  charm 
and  sense  of  humor  are  evident  when 
you  meet  him.  Standing  before  a  sun- 
set, he  finds  monetary  wealth  transi- 
tory. He  believes  that  until  this  es- 
thetic sense  is  awakened,  man,  as  an 
entity,  is  pitifully  inadequate  and  his 
sincerest  effort  is  made  futile. 


ANNOUNCING  .  •  . 

The  TYPE-SKETCH  Winners 

The  winners  of  the  Type-sketch  awards,  selected  as  having 
made  the  best  portraits  of  Greta  Garbo  from  a  photograph 
that  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  THE  NEW  MOVIE 
MAGAZINE,  are: 

FIRST: 

Harry  D.  Reese,  5514  West  Washington  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  who  receives  the  $25  award. 

SECOND: 

Ray  Erlenborn,  who  failed  to  send  his  address.  If  he  will 
communicate  with  the  Editor,  he  will  receive  the  second 
prize  of  $10. 

And  the  following  ten   $1   awards: 

Alicia  J.  Spalding,  632  Norfolk  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nell  Preston,  1408  Dela field  PL,  N.  W .,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  Louise   Chapman,  86A   Pleasant  St.,  Worcester,   Mass. 

Marion  Manion,  507  South  Edgemore  Drive,  West  Allen- 
hurst,  N.  J. 

Donald  W.  Gould,  151  South  Boulevard,  West  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Edna  Clough,  181  North  Seventeenth  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Miss  Halpin  Abbott,  311  South  Oak  Cliff  Boulevard, 
Dallas,   Tex. 

Edythe  Gorjup,  436  Main   St.,  Renton,   Wash. 

Mary  Ann  Heppler,  13401   Ashburton  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fanny e  Neal,   State  College,   Mississippi. 

Awards  for  the  Type-sketches  selected  as  the  best  of  June 
Knight,  made  from  a  picture  of  the  new  Universal  star 
that  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  THE  NEW  MOVIE 
MAGAZINE,  will  be  announced  in  the  September  issue  of 
this  magazine,  out  August  9th. 

Winners  of  the  Claudette  Colbert  Type-sketch  awards, 
made  from  the  photograph  of  Miss  Colbert  that  appeared 
in  the  July  issue  of  THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE, 
will  be  announced  in  the  October  issue,  out  September  9th. 
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Movie  Cook-Coos 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

NOW  let's  put  the  thing  together 
for  a  quick  synopsis. 

A  doctor  and  a  debutante  are  in  the 
mountains.  The  debutante  and  the  doc- 
tor are  "of  a  different  race."  It  was 
just  our  luck  to  have  an  off-color  doc- 
tor. Oh,  well —  it  can't  be  helped  now. 
One  of  them  is  "stricken  by  sickness." 
Which  shall  it  be?  Just  for  a  novelty 
let's  have  the  doctor  under  the  weather. 
Appendicitis  or  acidosis  ?  Who  knows  ? 
Now  "one  must  risk  life  to  save 
another."  Of  course  there's  nothing 
to  do  but  let  the  debutante  take  the 
risk.  A  debutante  who  wouldn't  take 
a  risk  wouldn't  be  much  of  a  debutante. 
She's  away  up  thar  in  the  mountains 
with  a  sick  doctor  on  her  hands.  Per- 
haps he  tells  her  to  hurry  down  the 
mountains  and  see  if  she  can  borrow 
a  spoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  Or, 
better  still,  fetch  a  doctor  for  the  doc- 
tor. (Right  here  there's  a  chance  to 
steal  dialogue  from  "Love  Me  To- 
night." The  doc  can  say,  "Would  you 
go  for  a  doctor?"  And  she  can  say, 
"And  how!")  Now  the  debutante  is 
going  for  a  doctor — slithering  down 
the  mountainside,  chased  by  big  boul- 
ders, which  shall  be  our  menace.  And 
now  for  the  climax,  which  you  recall 
was  Number  Eleven — "a  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  parentage  of  a  char- 
acter." That's  tough.  And  likely  to 
violate  the  Hays  code.  But  it  can  be 
worked  out.  For  example  the  debu- 
tante stumbles  upon  a  hill-billy  band, 
and  gets  to  playing  the  harmonica. 
And  forgets  all  about  the  doctor — who 
can  be  heard  faintly  in  the  distance 
yodeling  for  help.  But  the  debutante 
just  takes  another  swig  from  a  jug 
and  goes  on  playing  the  harmonica — 
thus  proving  the  contention  that,  in  a 
crisis,  "a  mistake  was  made  in  her 
parentage." 

On  reading  our  scenario  synopsis 
over  it  sounds  pretty  bad.  But  that 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
duction.    It  seldom  does. 

I  wish  I  was  a  newsreel  man 

I'd   gain  undying   fame, 
As  the  first  one  of  my  craft 

To  shoot  a  pretty  dame, 
Reclining  on  a  steamer  chair 

On  the  high  blue  seas 
With  her  shapely  limbs  uncrossed 

And  skirts  below  her  knees. 

And  it  seems  there  are  just  two  kinds 
of  unhappy  actors:  those  who  can't 
find  privacy,  and  those  who  can't  find 
anything  else. 

"Did  you  know,"  inquires  a  chatter 
item,  "that  it  takes  Boris  Karloff  five 
hours  to  put  on  his  make-up  for  'The 
Ghoul'  which  he  is  making  at  Gaumont 
studios  in  England?" 

Our  Mr.  Karloff  is  a  boy 

Who's  really  making  good; 
He's  forging  on  and  upward 

As  all  shifty  actors  should. 

At  first  he  took  but  two  or  three 
Hours  to  put  on  his  make-up; 

But  now,   my  children,  five  full  hours 
For  make-up  he  can  take  up. 

But  should  he  be  content  with  five? 

"No!  No!"  we  loudly  roar. 
In  fact,  it's  quite  all  right  with  us 

If  he  takes  twenty-four. 


©iscy 


GRANDMA'S  A  DEAR 
—  BUT  DADDY...  IF 
SHE  COMES  I'LL 
NEVER  GET  IN  WITH 
THE  CROWD  HERE. 
AS  IT  IS,  THEY... 


HONEY,  I  CAN'T 

STAY  ANY  LONGER 

AND  I  WON'T  LEAVE 

YOU  AT  A  HOTEL 

ALONE 


NEXT  WEEK 

NOT  GOING  TO  THE 
DANCE....  WHY,  CHILD, 
WHAT'S  WRONG? 


TIRED  OF  BEING 
A  WALL-FLOWER, 

GRANDMA 
—  THAT'S  ALL 


MY  DEAR,  I'M  GOING 
TO  BE  VERY  FRANK. 
YOU'RE  A  PRETTY  GIRL 
BUT  NOT  ALWAYS.... 
DAINTY.... 


THERE  ARE  TIMES 
WHEN  I'VE 
NOTICED... 

GRANDMA, YOU  CANT 
MEAN  I'VE  BEEN  CARE- 
LESS ABOUT  'B.O."  I'LL 
GET  LIFEBUOY 
'4|\     RIGHT  AWAY 


WHAT  A  WONDERFUL 
TOILET  SOAP  LIFEBUOY 
IS!   I  FEEL  SO  CLEAN 

—  no'b.o*  NOW. 

GRANDMA'S  COMING 
WAS  A  BLESSING 
IN  DISGUISE 


B.O.'GONE_ 

most  popular  aid  at  the  hotel! 

GRANDMA  AND  I  WANT  TO 
STAY  ANOTHER  WEEK,  DADDY!  WE'RE 
HAVING  SUCH  A  GOOD  TIME 


Its  purifying  father  keeps 
complexions  lovely,  too 

LIFEBUOY  lather  gets  you  extra-clean  from 
J  head  to  toe!  It  guards  your  personal 
daintiness  —  guards  your  skin  beauty,  too. 
That's  because  it  purifies  the  pores.  Wash  with 
it  daily — see  your  complexion  grow  clearer, 
fresher,  younger! 

Lifebuoy's  hygienic, 
quickly-vanishing 
scent  is  your  assurance 
of  real   "B.O." 
odor)  protection. 
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Stars  I  Have  Loved 


Laura  La  Plante's  Good  Nature 

LAJJRA  LA  PLANTE  is  the  best- 
'natured  girl  of  them  all.  She  is 
always  like  every  other  girl  on  the  set; 
there  is  never  any  idea  of  her  being 
the  star.  And  what  common  sense! 
With  all  the  glamour  and  the  unreality 
about  her,  she  never  loses  that. 

She  is  thoroughly  feminine  and 
vivacious.  She  is  very  cool  and  poised 
with  it  all,  yet  kind  and  understand- 
ing, with  no  excess  of  emotional  ex- 
pression. A  well-balanced  person,  I 
should  say. 

If  I  were  really  married  to  Laura,  I 
should  expect  an  evenly  ordered  life. 
If  Laura  got  angry,  I'd  be  sure  it 
was  with  cause.  But  I  never  saw  her 
angry.  She  settles  all  her  little  diffi- 
culties with  frank,  even-tempered  dis- 
cussion,  seasoned  with  diplomacy. 

Lois  Wilson's  Stepbrother 

LOIS  WILSON  is  a  nice  girl— sweet 
'  and  kind  and  thoughtful  of  others. 
She  is  the  kind  of  girl  I  could  be  a 
step-brother  to.  Life  with  Lois,  if 
one  were  married  to  her,  should  be 
serene  and  comfortable.  And  a  man 
would   be   proud    of   her. 

But  You  Couldn't  Be  a  Brother  to  Joan! 

BUT  a  man  couldn't  be  a  brother  to 
Joan  Crawford,  not  by  a  long 
sight!  While  she  is  a  colossal  egoist, 
she  has  all  the  requisites  for  a  mother 
of  men!     She  is  completely  fascinating. 

I  always  had  the  feeling  somehow 
that  Joan  wasn't  quite  honest  with  her- 
self. She  always  struck  me  as  being 
insincere.    I  don't  know  why. 

Joan  dramatizes  everything  that  hap- 
pens to  her.  Everything  is  of  vital 
importance  to  her  happiness.  She  takes 
herself  too  seriously. 

I  think  a  man  married  to  Joan 
would  have  to  put  up  with  whims  and 
with  some  other  small  faults,  including 
occasional  unexplained  attacks  of  cool- 
ness. But  probably  she  would  be  worth 
it  all! 

Constance    Fascinates — But    Frightens 
a  Man 

CONSTANCE  BENNETT  is  great 
fun  and  very  charming — but  she 
frightens  me! 

She  is  too  self-assertive.  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  feel  that  the  man 
should  be  the  provider;  should  go  out 
and  earn  the  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  You  never  feel  you  could  do 
anything  about  Constance's  self-asser- 
tiveness.  But  on  the  other  hand,  while 
she  is  aggressive,  she  is  fair-minded. 
If,  for  instance,  you  beat  her  at  a  re- 
tort, or  if  you  steal  a  scene  from  her 
in  a  picture,  she  takes  it  like  a  good 
sport. 

But  Constance  did  me  as  much  good 
as  any  girl  I  ever  worked  with.  She 
did  me  good  because  she  gave  me  the 
idea  that  if  a  woman  could  do  all  she 
could  do  through  determination  and 
grit,  certainly  a  man  could  do  as  much. 
She   is   very   stimulating. 

I  couldn't  be  married  to  Connie,  I 
think.  Though  she  would  constantly  be 
egging  a  man  on  to  higher  things, 
better  achievements,  it  seems  to  me 
she  might  irritate  him  in  the  process. 
However,  sit  down  and  stagnate  he 
never  would.      I  have   been   more   suc- 


(Continued  from  page  39) 
cessful  ever  since   I  worked  with  her. 

You  Can't  Classify  Clara  Bow 

CLARA  BOW  simply  defies  analysis. 
I  wouldn't  attempt  it.  She  seems 
one  moment  a  completely  sophisticated 
person,  the  next  a  little  girl,  full  of 
the  eagerness  of  life.  You  never  can 
predict  her  moods. 

She  is  a  great  deal  softer  off  the 
screen  than  on.  She  is  vivacious  in  a 
hoydenish  way  that  is  amusing. 

I  should  think  that  a  man  married 
to  Clara  would  have  to  be  master — 
but  in  a  nice  way. 

Helen  Hayes   Makes   No  Demands 

1LJELEN    HAYES    is    swell— a    swell 
-»■  J-   girl!     I  am  not  just  shouting  for 


MIRIAM  HOPKINS 

Wears  Striped  Gingham 

Beach   Pajamas 


She  revels  in  their  cool  freshness 
and  takes  a  personal  interest  in  the 
way  they  are  laundered,  realizing 
that  careless  treatment  will  make 
their  colors  dim  and  spoil  the  fine 
quality  of  the  texture.  She,  too,  has 
had  her  laundry  problems.  What 
are  yours?  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions on  this  important  subject  of 
keeping  your  summer  clothes  fresh 
and  unfaded  and  spotless,  write  our 
Home  Service  Editor,  The  NEW 
MOVIE  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
She  will  be  glad  to  answer  your 
questions  personally  and  send  you  a 
free  copy  of  our  circular  on  up-to- 
date   home  laundry    methods. 


her  because  everybody  else  is,  either, 
but  just  telling  you  how  I  found  her. 

She  is  simple  and  unassuming.  She 
has  no  bungalow  on  wheels,  and  there 
are  no  secretaries  and  maids  and  chauf- 
feurs standing  around.  Yet  I  stood  in 
awe  of  her.  The  verities  of  life  seem 
to  mean  everything  to  her,  sham  noth- 
ing. She  seems  to  be  a  wonderful 
mother.  I  think  she  takes  life  as  it 
comes,  without  too  much  apprehension, 
yet  with  forethought.  She  is  a  thor- 
oughly cultured  person. 

Helen  never  forgets  the  axiom,  "The 
well-bred  person  never  forgets  that 
amour-propre  is  universal."  She  makes 
you  feel  when  you  are  talking  to  her 
that  you  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world.     And  she  makes  no  demands. 

She  has  an  immense  curiosity  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  about 
her,  and  stops  to  talk  to  everybody  who 
can  tell  her  anything. 

She  is  always  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  things,  and  is  also  ready  to  see 
the  funny  side. 

She  is  the  most  wonderful  actress  I 
have  ever  played  with.  She  creates 
an  illusion  of  reality  out  of  nothing. 
She  so  thoroughly  takes  you  in,  in  a 
scene  with  her,  that  you  forget  it  is 
a  job.  She  carries  you  right  along  with 
her.  You  feel  tremendously  real  all 
the  time  you  are  acting. 

I  think  that  in  marriage  Helen  would 
demand  just  treatment,  but  no  more. 
She  would  be  fair-minded  and  am- 
bitious for  her  husband.  You  couldn't 
fool  her,  though. 

Ann    Harding    is    Honest 

ANN  HARDING  knows  what  she 
wants  from  life  and  takes  it 
quietly.  She  is  the  quintessence  of 
feminine  virtues,  to  me — beauty,  grace, 
lovely  mind,  glorious  voice,  poise,  dig- 
nity,   kindness,    thoughtfulness. 

She  has  a  tremendous  amount  of 
earnestness  and  sheer  honesty.  I 
shouldn't  imagine  she  has  an  enemy 
in  the  world,  for  she  can  always  put 
herself  in  the  other  person's  place.  Her 
training  and  discipline  as  the  daughter 
of  an  army  officer  really  counted  in  the 
forming  of  her  character,  I  think. 

She  has  not  a  lovely  figure,  but  she 
has  a  lovely  walk.  She  has  the  loveliest 
hands   I  have   ever   seen. 

Ann  would,  I  am  sure,  give  her  hus- 
band every  chance  to  show  himself 
manly.  But  if  he  failed,  it  would  be 
just  too  bad  for  him. 

Myrna  Loy  is  a  Sphinx 

MYRNA  LOY  was  my  mistress  in  a 
picture.  I  found  you  cannot  un- 
derstand Myrna.  She  is  a  sphinx. 
She  won't  talk.  She  is  the  direct  op- 
posite of  what  she  appears  to  be  on 
the  screen.  She  was  always  seducing 
me  in  the  picture.  But  off  the  screen 
she  is  reserve  and  dignity  personified, 
glacially   reserved,   even. 

A  man  married  to  Myrna  would  al- 
ways be  wondering  what  she  was  think- 
ing about! 

I  HAVE  been  in  love — at  the  mo- 
ment— with  all  my  leading  ladies. 
You  cannot  pour  out  the  inner  secrets 
of  your  heart  and  mind,  even  if  those 
secrets  have  been  made  to  order  for 
you  by  the  author,  without  being  just  a 
little  taken  in  yourself! 
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married  very  young-  and  every  day  for 
four  years  I  posed  for  my  artist-hus- 
band. But  we  couldn't  make  enough  to 
pay  the  grocery  bills,  so  I  set  out  to 
earn  some  money.  George  Edwards 
signed  me  as  understudy  for  Marie 
Temple,  in  "The  Artist's  Model,"  and 
Daniel  Frohman,  seeing  the  operetta 
in  London,  engaged  me  for  his  New 
York  production.  I  started  out  ex- 
citedly. 

"My  boat  docked  at  noon  on  Christ- 
mas day  and  the  opening  matinee  was 
scheduled  for  two  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. Well,  I  made  it.  I  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl  in  those  days  and  I  guess 
everything  went  off  pretty  well,  for  the 
papers  next  morning  called  me  'The 
Toast  of  Broadway.'  I  was  twenty-two 
then,  and  have  been  on  the  stage  for 
thirty-three  years.  Count  that  up  for 
yourself,  if  you  care  to,  and  see  how 
old  I  am." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  wistfully 
into  the  long-  mirror,  "Rather  a  joke 
that  now,  after  the  years  have  taken 
so  much  from  me  that  I'm  being  pho- 
tographed, as  I  act.  What  might  I 
have  been  on  the  screen — at  twenty- 
two!" 

THIS  mood  quickly  passed  and  she 
went  on:  "I  remained  with  the  Froh- 
man stock  company  for  nine  years, 
glorious  years  and  a  grand  era — we 
lived  at  top  speed.  We  had  a  marvel- 
ous time.  These  are  my  most  precious 
memories. 

"During  the  thirty-three  years  I 
have  been  on  the  stage  I  have  not  been 
out  of  contract  thirty-three  weeks.  Per- 
haps my  versatility  is  responsible,  for 
I  could  play  drama,  comedy  or  step 
into  musical  shows.  Then,  I  went  into 
character  roles.  I've  never  been  typed 
and  have  played  every  character  from 
grand   duchess   to  charwoman. 

"After  years  of  successes,  I  was  in 
twenty  consecutive  failures  on  Broad- 
way! Now,  at  least,  eighteen  of  these 
were  fine  productions  and  should  have 
had  long-run  records.  But  the  depres- 
sion killed  them  before  they  could 
really,  get  started.  Well,  after  the 
twenty  flops  I  came  to  pictures  and 
played  my  original  stage  role  in  Gloria 
Swanson's  film,  'Tonight  or  Never,' 
and,"  she  added,  with  a  flourish  of  her 
expressive  hand,  "I  was  off  on  my 
screen  career. 

"Just  finished  'Song  of  Songs.'  You 
won't  like  me;  I  don't  like  myself,  for 
I'm  a  shrewish  old  aunt  who  messes 
up  Marlene  Dietrich's  romances.  Next, 
I'm  to  do  'Don't  Call  Me  Madame,'  and 
it  will  be  the  first  time  Mary  Boland 
and  I  have  been  together  since  our 
thirty-eight  weeks'  run  in  'The  Torch 
Bearers.'  I  know  we'll  have  a  swell 
time. 

"I  want  to  keep  right  on  acting  on 
either  stage  or  screen  as  long  as  I  can. 
Why,  I'll  hobble  around  in  character 
parts  to  my  last  breath,  if  they  will 
only  let  me.  What  in  the  world  would 
I  do  if  I  stopped — acting?" 

CHE  considers  Fredric  March  and 
^  Charles  Laughton  the  finest  actors 
on  the  screen  today.  She  also  admires 
Lionel  Barrymore  tremendously  and 
she  thinks  Mae  West  is  one  grand 
actress  and  very  clever. 

"But,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  naughty 
wink,  "be  sure  and  say  that  the  worst 
actress  I  ever  knew  was  Alison  Skip- 
worth!" 


She  tli 


oug 


lit  djf  he wwda 


He  tli 


oug 


"TFfHY  has  he  lost  interest?  Why  do 
I  fail  to  please  him?  Why  doesn't 
he  care  as  he  did  at  first?  Why.  .  . 
why  .  .  .  ?" 

She  has  watched  the  admiration  in  his 
eyes  turn  to  disinterest — and  does  not 
dream  that  just  one  thing  has  offended 
him. 

Nothing  so  quickly  and  surely  dis- 
illusions a  man  about  a  girl  as  the  lack  of 
a  certain  personal  daintiness — as  the 
unpleasant  odor  of  underarm  perspira- 
tion on  her  person  and  clothing. 

A  girl  may  not  realize  that  she  offends 
in  this  way,  but  she  pays  the  penalty 
just  the  same! 

This  morning's  bath,  you  know,  can- 
not protect  you  from  tonight's  perspira- 
tion odor.  The  underarms  must  have 
special,  more  lasting  care  for  that. 


o^     J 


The  quickest,  easiest  way  to  give  your 
underarms  the  care  they  need  is  just  to 
use  Mum  when  you  dress  for  the  day. 

Mum  is  so  easy  to  use — takes  only 
half  a  minute!  No  fuss,  no  effort.  As 
simple  as  powdering  your  nose. 

And  if  you  should  forget  to  use  it 
while  dressing,  you  can  use  it  afterwards, 
any  time.  For  Mum  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  clothing. 

It's  soothing  and  cooling  to  the  skin, 
too.  Indeed,  you  can  use  it  right  after 
shaving  the  underarms! 

Mum  doesn't  interfere  with  natural 
perspiration.  It  simply  absorbs  all  un- 
pleasant body  odors. 

Don't  ever  run  the  risk  of  underarm 
odor.  It  has  ruined  more  than  one  girl's 
chances  of  happiness.  Make  sure  of 
daily  daintiness,  with  Mum!  All  toilet 
counters  have  Mum,  35c  and  60c.  Mum 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  75  West  St.,  New  York. 


TAKES    THE    ODOR    OUT 
OF      P  E  R  S  P  I  RAT  I  O  N 

ANOTHER  WAY  MUM  HELPS.  Careful 
women  use  Mum  on  sanitary  napkins.  It  gives 
complete  protection  from  unpleasantness. 
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A  NURSE  SPEAKS 


By  a  -well  known  nurse 

(NAME  UPON  REQUEST) 

"TH'OR  nearly  twelve  years  I've  been 
J7  a  nurse  in  some  of  America's 
leading  hospitals.  I  have  seen  and 
heard  a  lot  about  ailments  of  the 
human  body,  but  I  never  realized 
how  often  good  health  depends  on 
regularity  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

"An  old  professor  of  medicine 
used  to  say:  'There  are  many  wrong 
ways  to  do  a  thing,  but  only  one 
correct  way',  and  that  applies  partic- 
ularly to  laxatives. 

"I  was  surprised  to  learn  how  many 
people  used  wrong  kinds  of  laxatives. 

"The  right  kind  of  laxative  should 
not  over- stimulate  the  intestinal  mus- 
cles. It  should  be  mild  and  gentle, 
and,  of  course,  it  should  be  effective. 

"Ex-Lax  meets  all  these  require- 
ments, and  I  have  heard  many  doc- 
tors say  so  to  their  patients.  Many 
patients  have  told  me  what  a  deli- 
cious, pleasant  and  effective  laxative 
they  have  found  in  Ex-Lax." 


FOR  27  years  Ex-Lax  has  been  America's 
favorite  laxative. 

Ex-Lax  is  delightful  to  take  because  it 
tastes  just  like  chocolate.  It's  gentle.  It 
doesn't  gripe.  It's  effective.  It  passes  the 
waste  matter  out  of  the  system  overnight, 
without  over-action. 

So  when  Nature  forgets— remember 
Ex-Lax. 

And  insist  on  genuine  Ex-Lax.  Don't  risk 
your  health  with  imitations.  At  all  drug 
stores  in  10c  and  25c  sizes. 


EX- LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED   LAXATIVE 


*  MAKE-UP. BOX 


IT'S  nice  to  get  things  in 
pairs;  it's  even  more  fun 
to  get  them  in  threes.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  we're  so 
excited  about  the  new  three- 
in-one  package  that  came  our 
way  the  other  day.  Powder,  perfume 
and  lipstick  all  to  match.  You  know 
the  perfume  well;  in  fact  it's  one  of 
the  blends  college  boys  prefer  their 
prom  queens  to  use,  we  learned  via  the 
questionnaire  route.  The  powder  is  a 
matching  fragrance  and  the  lipstick  too 
has  the  same  fine  flavor.  You  can  get 
a  variety  of  shades  in  both  powder  and 
lipstick. 


Mascara  on 
the  tips  of 
match  sticks. 


DID  you  ever  try  to  darken  your  eye- 
lashes with  matches?  Well,  you 
must  try  it.  Of  course,  not  with  ordi- 
nary matches  but  with  these  new 
mascara  tipped  match  sticks  that  have 
just  arrived  on  the  market.  They  come 
in  match  case  form  with  enough  mas- 
cara at  the  tip  of  each  stick  for  one 
make-up.  You  just  dampen  the  end 
and  apply  it  to  your  lashes.  It's  ever 
so  easy — a  lot  of  fun,  really — and  con- 
venient, too.  You  can  carry  the  little 
box  in  your  purse  or  break  off  one  of 
the  mascara  matches. 

IF  you  keep  your  eyebrows  shaggy 
rather  than  stand  the  pain  of  hav- 
ing them  pruned  out  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  the  new  painless  automatic 
eyebrow  tweezer.  Beauty  salons  all 
over  the  country  are  putting  in  this 
new  machine  with  a  motor  that  pulls 
the  tweezers  back  and  forth  as  the 
operator  moves  it  over  the  skin.     The 


Powder     with     matching  lipstick 
and    perfume. 

tweezers    are    blunt  at    the 

tips  and  cannot  pull  up  any 
flesh,  but  will  pick  up  hairs 

that     the     operator  herself 
can't  see. 


JUST  when  we  can  show  our  hair  off 
to  the  best  advantage  it's  likely  to 
get  streaked  and  dry  and  will  o'  the 
wispish.  All  the  more  reason  to  take 
care  of  it.  And  we've  found  just  the 
thing.  A  new  individual  shampoo — a 
packet  of  egg  shampoo  and  one  of  lemon 
rinse.  You  dissolve  the  shampoo  in  hot 
water  then  apply  half  to  the  hair  and 
scalp  for  the  first  washing  and  the  rest 
for  the  second.  The  rinse  is  stirred  into 
a  bowl  of  tepid  water  for  the  final  dip. 

YOU  will  be  as  pleased  as  we  were 
to  learn  about  a  sure  and  soothing 
way  to  relieve  sunburn.  We  found  out 
recently  that  a  product  used  and  pre- 
scribed by  doctors  is  now  available  to 
our  readers  in  three  handy  forms — 
liquid,  powder  or  ointment,  as  you 
choose.  Sunburn  is  a  form  of  burning 
and  can  be  just  as  harmful,  unless 
properly  cared  for.  This  will  do  it — 
and — it's  fine  for  insect  bites,  too. 


An     egg     shampoo     and 
lemon    rinse. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  August 
Make-up  Box  if  you  would  like  to  know 
the  names  and  prices  of  the  articles  de- 
scribed here  as  well  as  news  about 
other  new  products.  Send  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  to  Beauty 
Editor,  Make-up  Box,  Tower  Maga- 
zines, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Eyebrows  tweezed    painlessly  with  a   new  machine. 
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Standing  in 
for  Beauty 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

to  cross  your  legs  when  you  sit  down, 
cross  them  at  the  ankle,  not  the  knee. 
Walk  toes  straight  ahead  with  a  swing- 
ing- stride.  Wove  from  the  hips  rather 
than  let  the  knees  do  all  the  work. 

If  you're  walking  in  a  city  street 
with  your  best  bib  and  tucker  on  don't 
swing  your  arms.  But  when  you're  in 
the  park,  walking  along-  a  country 
road  or  dressed  in  sports  clothes,  let 
your  arms  swing  free  as  you  step 
along.  And  always  keep  your  head 
held  high.  Just  knowing  the  right  way 
to  stand  and  reminding  yourself  to 
stand  up  once  or  twice  a  day  isn't 
enough.  If  you  haven't  the  time  (and 
who  of  us  has?)  to  do  just  nothing 
but  stand  right  for  hours,  days  and 
weeks,  you'll  need  help.  You'll  need 
assistance  from  your  shoes  anyway. 
Of  course  there  are  occasions  when  a 
spike-heeled  shoe,  we  women  being- 
what  we  are,  seems  the  only  possible 
right  shoe  for  the  occasion.  But 
poorly  made,  illfitting  shoes  can  give 
us  more  foot  troubles,  more  posture 
troubles  than  almost  anything  we  can 
think  of  and  in  addition  they  will  etch 
lines  on  your  face,  give  you  that  pained 
expression  and  may  be  the  underlying- 
cause  of  neuritis  and  other  difficulties. 

You  can  get  shoes  that  are  smart 
and  yet  correctly  built  to  give  your 
foot  the  right  support  both  for  walking 
and  standing,  and  prevent  foot  trouble 
from  ever  getting  a  good  start. 

Orthopedic  shoes,  designed  to  correct 
foot  troubles  that  have  already  got  a 
head  start,  are  being  designed  with 
style  and  smartness  in  mind,  too.  Of 
course,  if  you  let  your  foot  troubles  de- 
velop, eventually  you  will  have  to  wear 
extreme  corrective  shoes  which  cannot 
make  any  claims  to  attractiveness. 

Your  foot  has  two  arches,  the  long 
arch  extending  lengthwise  of  the  foot 
— the  one  you  think  of  when  fallen 
arches  are  mentioned — and  the  short  or 
metatarsal  arch  extending  crosswise 
back  of  the  toe  joints.  Both  need 
proper  support  and  there  is  a  shoe  that 
gives  support  to  both  with  a  strong 
steel  shaft  for  the  longitudinal  arch 
and  a  rubber  button  to  hold  the  meta- 
tarsal. At  the  same  time  these  shoes 
have  the  flexibility  of  a  hand  turned 
sole  as  well  as  smartness  and  style 
value.  There  are  shoes  designed  to 
give  special  attention  to  fallen  arches 
to   incurving  ankles   and  bunions,  too. 

Your  figure  also  needs  the  support  of 
a  well-made  corset  if  you  have  allowed 
your  muscles  to  slump — a  corset  that 
will  help  hold  them  in  place,  swing 
your  spine  in  position  and  keep  it  there. 

You'll  notice  an  immediate  change 
in  your  measurements,  too,  when  you 
put  on  well-built  shoes  and  get  into 
your  new  corset.  To  help  the  posture 
work  along  there  are  several  good  ex- 
ercises that  won't  take  the  weight 
down  necessarily  but  will  better  the 
measurements.  Some  of  these  can  be 
done  on  rowing  machines  and  other 
mechanical  exercisers. 

Our  August  Make-up  Box  has  smart 
new  exercises  for  those  who  want  good 
posture,  as  well  as  news  notes  on  cos- 
metics and  further  details  about  shoes 
and  corsets.  Send  a  three7cent  stamp 
to  Ann  Boyd,  care  of  The  New  Movie 
Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  your  copy. 


A  Remarkable  Offer! 


VERY 
WOMAN'S  PURSE 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  with  the  top  of  a  LINIT  pack- 
age and  10^  (to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and  postage)  for  EACH 
perfume  container  wanted.  Use  the  handy  coupon  below. 

<_A  Glorious  Feeling  to  your  body 
IMMEDIATELY! 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  skin  feel  soft  and  smooth  as  a  rose 
petal  simply  by  taking  a  most  soothing  pleasant  bath  ? 

Merely  dissolve  half  a  package  or  more  of  linit  in  your  tub — ■ 
bathe  as  usual,  using  your  favorite  soap — and  then  feel  your  skin ! 
The  rarest  velvet  couldn't  be  more  soft  and  smooth ! 
Perfumed  linit  is  sold  by  grocery  stores,  drug  and 
department    stores.    Unscented 
linit  in  the  familiar  blue  pack- 
age is  sold  only  by  grocers. 


The  Bathway  to  a 

Soft,  Smooth  Skin 


THIS  OFFER  GOOD  IN  U.  S.  A.  ONLY 
AND    EXPIRES    NOVEMBER    15,    1933 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  DeptTM-8,  P.  O.  Box  171,  Trinity  Station,  New  York 

Please  send  me perfume  containers.  Color(s)   as 

checked  below.  I  enclose  $ and LINIT  package  tops. 

□  Black  □  Brown  Q  Red  D  Blue  □  Green  □  Ivory 


Name..... 
Address. 


City.. 


.Slate.. 
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YES!  There's  a  trick  to 
washing  matelasse  fabrics 


\NOOl 


I'll  take  you 
into  the  secret! 

So  many  women  ask  me,  "Will  the 
matelasse  fabrics  wash?  Will  they 
lose  their  crinkle?  Will  they  shrink? 
Will  they  stretch?"  My  answer  is— 
"they'll  wash  nicely  if  you  wash  them 
correctly!"  Here  is  my  simple  recipe. 

Watch  the  soap! 

Don't  use  harsh  soap.  Don't  use  soap 
that  is  hard  to  rinse— that  sticks  to 
the  crinkles  and  has  to  be  rubbed  out. 
Don't  use  hot  water.  Don't  use  soap 
that  needs  hot  water  to  dissolve  it— 
you  might  not  cool  the  suds  enough! 
USE  IVORY  SNOW.  This  fluffy 
form  of  pure,  mild  Ivory  Soap  is  ideal 
for  matelasses.  It  is  not  cut  into  hard, 
flat  flakes,  but  BLOWN  into  swiftly 
dissolving  soft,  round  bits.  No  danger 
of  too-hot  suds  when  you  use  Ivory 
Snow,  because  it  melts  completely  in 
water  that  is  just  LUKEWARM ! 

Watch  the  rinse! 

No  soap  spots  to  be  rubbed  out  in  the 
rinse  when  you  use  Ivory  Snow! 
Ivory  Snow  has  no  flat  pieces  that 
can  cling  to  fabrics  and  make  soap 
spots.  Keep  the  rinse  water  the 
same  temperature  as  the  wash  water 
-just  LUKEWARM. 

Press  up-and-down 
and  crossways! 

Roll  garment  in  a  thick  towel  to  press 
out  loose  water.  Then  shake  it  out 
and  pull  it  into  shape.  While  still 
damp,  place  on  a  softly  padded  iron- 
ing board  and  press  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material  with  a  moder- 
ately hot  iron.  Press  both  up- 
and-down  and  crossways  until 
thoroughly  dry. 

KATHRYN      MARTIN 

Washability  Expert 


BIG   BOX-ONLY    !  . 
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Sound  in  the  Movies 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

up  with,  "When  Day  is  Done,"  played 
as  a  trumpet  solo  by  Goldie.  Now 
we'll  just  turn  the  record  over  and 
listen  first  to  "St.  Louis  Blues," 
sung  by  Irene  Taylor,  then  "Sweet 
Sue,"  sung  by  Jack  Fulton.  These  are 
followed  by  "Mississippi  Mud,"  sung  by 
the  Rhythm  Boys,  and  "I  Can't  Give 
You  Anything  But  Love,"  done  by  Jane 
Vance  and  Al  D.ary.  Then  we  have  a 
banjo  solo  by  Mike  Pingatore,  "Wa- 
bash Blues,"  and  the  finale  by  the 
orchestra,  which  is  "Three  O'clock  in 
the  Morning."  If  that  isn't  enough  en- 
tertainment on  one  record  I'll  give  up. 
(This  is  Victor  Record  No.  39,000A.) 

TWENTY  MILLION  PEOPLE"  is 
our  next  tune.  No  doubt  by  the 
time  you  read  this  you  will  have  heard 
plenty  of  it.  This  is  from  the  picture, 
"Hello  Everybody,"  and  is  played  for 
us  by  Wayne  King  and  his  orchestra. 
As  Maestro  King  is  noted  for  his  sweet 
style,  I  don't  think  you  will  find  any 
fault  with  the  recording.  I  especially 
liked  the  clarinet  work  in  this  one. 

The  other  side  is  also  by  Mr.  King 
and  his  boys  and  is  another  tune  from 
the  same  picture,  the  "Moon  Song." 
(This  is  Brunswick  record  No.  6474.) 

THE  Hotel  Commodore  Orchestra  is 
our  next  contributor,  and  the  first 
tune  we  hear  is  "Let's  Call  It  a  Day," 
from  the  musical  comedy,  "Strike  Me 
Pink."  I  like  this  tune  a  lot  and  I 
think  you'll  enjoy  the  way  the  band 
plays  it.  This  is  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward arrangement  with  plenty  of 
rhythm  and  splendid  for  dancing. 

Little  Jack  Little's  tune,  "Hold 
Me,"  is  on  the  other  side,  also  by  the 
Hotel  Commodore  Orchestra,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  pre- 
ceding number.  Both  sides  have  good 
vocal  refrains.  (This  is  Columbia  rec- 
ord No.  2767D.) 

HERE  is  a  tune  from  across  the  pond 
and  the  band  is  from  the  other  side 
also.  "Try  a  Little  Tenderness"  is  the 
name,  and  it's  played  for  us  by  the 
New  Mayfair  Orchestra,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Ray  Noble,  I  believe.  I 
think  this  outfit  is  as  good  as  any 
either  here  or  abroad,  and  I  enjoy  hear- 
ing them  from  London  whenever  I  can, 
via  short  wave  radio.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent dance  record  with  plenty  of 
rhythm. 

The  other  side  is  "Close  To  My 
Heart,"  played  for  us  by  Don  Bestor 
and  his  orchestra.  Not  as  good  as  the 
preceding  side.  (This  is  Victor  record 
No.  24263B.) 

GOING,  Going,  Gone"  is  next, 
played  by  Glen  Gray  and  his 
orchestra.  However,  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  much  trouble  to  turn  Glen 
Gray  and  his  orchestra  into  the  Casa 
Loma  Band,  that  bunch  of  famous 
young  men  from  the  South.  But  I 
know  a  lot  of  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  you  can  hear  these  boys  on  Victor 
records  now.  They  are  right  up  to 
form  in  this  one,  and  you'll  enjoy  the 
vocal  work  by  Peewee  Hunt. 

The  other  side  is  by  the  same  orches- 
tra, and  this  time  a  faster  tune,  "Black 
Eyed  Susan  Brown."  You  sure  can 
step  around  when  these  boys  start  to 
play.  Again  we  hear  Peewee  in  the 
vocal.  (This  is  Victor  record  No. 
24254B.) 
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(Continued  from  page  59) 

After  it  was  over,  I  picked  her  up. 
Tears  were  streaming-  down  her  face 
and  she  could  not  speak.  When  I  turned 
her  head  around,  she  grinned.  That 
grin  almost  broke  my  heart.  In  trying 
to  help  me  and  the  scene,  she  deliber- 
ately risked  her  future  in  pictures. 

Had  I  broken  her  jaw,  there  is  no 
telling  what  effect  it  might  have  had 
on  her  appearance.  It  might  have 
meant  curtains  for  her  career  as  a 
beautiful  young  actress. 

SUCH  instances  as  these  might  go  on 
happening  until  some  serious  acci- 
dent occurs — and  then  hands  will  be 
thrown  up  in  horror,  and  the  "guy  who 
throws  the  punch"  will  be  blamed. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  at  the 
moment,  there  is  considerable  inter- 
est in  seeing  women  knocked  about  at 
every  turn;  but  like  everything  else,  it 
will  pass,  and  the  public  will  get  tired 
of  it.  That  is  what  we  have  to  watch: 
to  gauge  for  ourselves  just  exactly 
when  to  quit  and  to  try  to  beat  the 
public  to  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could 
have     dispensed     with     it     long     ago. 

To  fight  men  is  not  nearly  as  unsat- 
isfying as  hitting  women.  Men,  when 
hit,  sprawl  rather  gracefully;  but  wo- 
men look  so  ridiculous  trying  to  re- 
gain their  balance. 

I  USED  to  say  that  any  man  with  a 
sense  of  humor  would  never  hit  a 
woman.  Now  it  has  gone  beyond  that. 
I  cannot  help  but  find  it  offensive  to 
see  what  had  been  a  lovely,  charming 
lady  a  minute  before,  sprawling  in  an 
ungainly  position  on  the  floor  without 
any  vestige  of  dignity  left.  It  robs 
them  of  something  that  I  admire  most 
— poise. 

A  great  deal  of  what  I  have  said  so 
far  may  sound  a  little  phoney  and 
strained — but  that  is  just  how  I  feel 
at  the  time  of  writing  it.  Being  merely 
human,  there  may  be  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances which  would  tend  to  change 
my  mind. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  sweet 
young  thing,  with  baby  blue  eyes  and  a 
fragile  body,  will  belt  me  right  out  of 
the  scene  with  the  business  end  of  a 
bottle  without  even  thinking  of  pulling 
her  punches. 

It  may  be  no  more  than  I  deserve. 
But  if  that  happens,  whatever  little 
chivalry  I  may  feel  toward  the  fair  sex 
now  might  be  replaced  by  the  desire  to 
get  in  the  first  punch — if  only  to  instil 
a  bit  of  regard  for  the  contour  of  my 
skull.  I  have  been  hit  before  this — and 
hit  hard — but  as  yet  I  have  not  felt  any 
yen  to  even  things  up. 

But,  then,  you  can  never  tell  about  an 
Irishman. 


Write  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of  the 
Tower  Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  stating  which  of  the 
leaflets  described  on  page  71  you 
would  like  or  whether  you  would  like 
them  all.  Remember  they  are  printed 
on  loose  leaves,  so  that  you  can  keep 
them  in  a  loose-leaf  binder.  Send  3 
cents  for  one,  5  cents  for  three  or 
10  cents  for  all   eight. 


•  "For  crying  out  loud! 
—  Put  your  sock  on  your 
foot  instead  of  your  head! 
— I  thought  you  knew  how 
to  dress  yourself!  Anyway, 
mother  told  us  to  wait  a 
minute  —  she's  gone  for  our 
powder." 


ffc.    |* 


•  "Here  —  give  me  that 
sock!  You're  not  supposed 
to  put  it  on  now!  You  know 
you  never  got  dressed  'r  un- 
dressed in  your  whole  big 
life  'thout  Mother  powdering 
all  over  you!" 


•  "We  may  look  a  little 
mixed  up,  Mother,  but  we're 
waiting  for  our  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder.  'Course  we 
wouldn't  get  dressed  without 
it!  After  you  sprinkle  it  over 
us  our  clothes  feel  'bout 
twice  as  comfy  .  .  .  XJmm!" 


Mothers! — You  can't  be  too  careful  when  it 
comes  to  choosing  a  powder  to  keep  your  baby 
comfortable  .  . .  for  baby  powders  are  not  all 
alike!  Test  different  powders  between  your 
finger-tips.  Feel  how  much  softer  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  is.  Made  from  finest  Italian  talc — 
it  contains  no  zinc  stea-  (U^^jUU^, 
rate  ...  no  orris-root!   Q  »■>  uu-L.ts  (J  «.,iiiii 


JOHNSON'S   BABY  POWDER 
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5,000,000 
WOMEN 

CANT  BE  WRONG 

in  preferring 


EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


Black 

and 

Brown 

oCasbes  that  look  long,  dark,  luxuriant 
and  sweeping  add  a  most  exciting  interest  to  eyes. 
A  simple  touch  of  Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener, 
and  eyes  that  are  "just  eyes"  instantly  become 
lovely,  bewitching  pools — enchanting,  beyond 
■words  to  describe.  Five  million  regular  Maybelline 
users  know  this  secret.  They  also  know  that  genuine 
Maybelline  is  necessary  to  genuinely  alluring  eyes. 
The  reason  being  that  Maybelline  gives  an  entirely 
natural  effect.  In  addition,  genuine  Maybelline  is 
Don-smarting,  tear-proof,  harmless  and  stimulating 
to  lash  growth.  Five  million  women  can't  be  wrong! 
They  are  also  right  in  preferring  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow,  Maybelline  Eye- 
brow Pencil  and  Maybelline  Eyelash  Grower. These 
famous  Maybelline  prod- 
ucts, in  purse  sizes,  are 
now  obtainable  at  leading 
10c  stores. 

Maybelline 
EYE  SHADOW 

for  delicately  shading  the  eyelids  to  intensify  the  color  and 
depth  of  the  eyes.  Pure  and  harmless,  smooth  and  creamy , 
it  may  be  had  in  Blue,  Brown,  Blue-Gray ,  Green  and  Violet. 

Maybelline 

EYEBROW  PENCIL 

smoothly  and  cleanly  lines  the  brows, 
forming  graceful, expressive  eyebrows.  Of 
pure  and  highest  Quality  composition. 
Black  or  Brown. 


Maybelline 
EYELASH  GROWER 

contains  highly  beneficial  oils  that  nour- 
ish and  stimulate  the  natural  growth  of 
the  lashes,  applied  nightly  before  retir- 
ing. Pure  and  harmless.  1 1  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  for  dry,  brittle  lashes. 

MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Biff!  Bang! 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


for  the  boy,  right  or  wrong,  and  they 
showed  it. 

A  SHORT  time  later  Lee  was  en- 
rolled in  a  dramatic  school  in 
New  York  City  in  preparation  for  his 
new  career. 

When  he  had  finished  his  course  he 
tried  to  get  work.  But  young,  inex- 
perienced actors  were  not  in  demand. 
Everywhere  he  was  met  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Any  experience?" 

Several  weeks  of  this  was  enough. 
So  in  desperation  Lee  manufactured 
an  experience  for  himself.  At  the 
next  place  he  tried  the  same  old  ques- 
tion came  up.  This  time  he  was  ready. 
He  rattled  off  a  list  of  roles  he'd 
played,  lifted  from  old  theatrical  no- 
tices.    He  got  the  job. 

Then  followed  role  after  role  in 
stock,  in  vaudeville  and  in  traveling 
shows.  He  bounded  all  over  the 
country;  hit  all  the  one-night  stands 
and  the  ten-twenty-thirties.  But  his 
eyes  were  always  on  that  mecca  of  the 
true   stage   devotee,   Broadway. 

It  was  years,  however,  before  he  got 
his  real  chance.  It  was  only  a  "bit"  in 
"The  Show-Off,"  but  he  was  playing 
on  the  "Street."  He  was  scared  and 
worried  for  fear  he  wouldn't  make  the 


grade.  But  he  acted  his  small  part 
with  a  fervor  and  intuition  that  caused 
Alexander  Woollcott,  then  critic  for 
The  New  York  Sun,  to  say,  "There 
are  so  many  theaters  in  this  town  that 
many  a  good  and  true  performance  in 
a  minor  role  goes  unsung,  because  no 
one  has  the  time  or  the  space  to  tell 
about  minor  roles.  And  there  comes 
to  mind  two  such  performances  which 
achieve  perfection — no  less.  One  is 
that  of  Gerald  Haman  in  'Candida,' 
the  other  is  Lee  Tracy's  embodiment  of 
the  inventive  brother  in  'The  Show- 
Off'." 

Other  roles  followed.  Better  roles — 
and  what  was  perhaps  more  important, 
better  press  notices. 

Then  Phillip  Dunning  and  George 
Abbott  picked  Lee  for  the  leading  role 
of  the  little  "hoofer"  in  "Broadway."  It 
was  his  big  chance — and  he  gave  to  his 
characterization  a  robust  precision  and 
gusto  that  received  "rave"  notices 
from  all  the  critics.  The  show  ran  for 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  perform- 
ances, a  record  at  that  time.  Lee  had 
arrived. 

SUCCESS  on  Broadway  usually  leads 
to  Hollywood  movie  offers.   Lee  was 
no  exception.    He  had  had  his  chances 


PATCHWORK  up  to  dote 

Old-fashioned    quilts   are    all   the    rage.      Make 
them  with  the  help  of  our  New  Method  Circulars 


Au236 — Diagram    and 

directions     for     quaint 

poke   bonnet  quilt  are 

in   this   circular. 


Au237 — Directions    for    making 

Colleen  Moore's  Star  and  Circle 

patchwork  quilt. 


Au238 — You     can     make     Jean 

Parker's   Tree   of   Life   quilt  with 

the    aid    of   this    circular. 


Au239 — H  ere     you 

have    directions    for 

Maureen     O'Sullivan's 

Star  Pattern  quilt. 


Au240  — Flock  of 
Geese,  Fly  Foot  and 
two  other  geometric 
designs  are  given  here. 


Au     241 — Attractive     piecework 

and    patchwork   designs   suitable 

for  sofa  cushion  covers. 


Au242 — Three  famous  old  patch- 
work   or    applique    designs    for 
Colonial  bedrooms. 


Au243 — Full   directions 
for   padding,    lining 
and   quilting  your  old- 
fashioned  quilts. 


Write  to  Miss  Frances  Cowles,  care    of  this  magazine,  enclosing  4  cents 

for    any   one   circular,    10    cents    for    3    circulars,    or  15   cents  for   all   8. 

Be  sure  to  indicate  which  circulars  you  want  by  the  numbers  given  in  the 

accompanying  descriptions. 
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to  enter  the  celluloids,  but  had  just  as 
steadfastly  turned  them  down.  He 
preferred  to  make  his  success  on  the 
stage  before  taking  a  chance  in  the 
movies. 

Now,  however,  Fox  made  him  an 
offer  that  he  could  not  refuse.  Lee 
went  to  Shavertown  to  talk  it  over  with 
his  mother.  It  might  mean  the  break- 
ing-up  of  his  home  in  Shavertown. 
But  Mrs.  Tracy  refused  to  let  such  a 
consideration  affect  her  son's  chances 
for  screen  success.     Lee  accepted. 

At  first  he  was  frankly  homesick  for 
the  stage.  He  didn't  seem  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  roles — nor  could  he  give 
his  parts  the  charm  and  the  intensity 
that  have  characterized  his  later 
movies.  Lee  returned  to  Broadway,  dis- 
couraged— but  not  beaten. 

He  secured  the  lead  in  "The  Front 
Page,"  a  newspaper  play.  Then 
"Louder,  Please,"  another  reporter 
role.  To  both  of  these  he  gave  super- 
lative performances.  He  became  even 
more  popular  than  he  had  been  in 
"Broadway."     This  was  his  metier. 

Hollywood  was  not  long  in  seeing  its 
mistake.  Offer  after  offer  was  show- 
ered on  the  flip-talking  actor.  There 
were  so  many  that  Lee  was  able  to 
pick  and  choose.  One  of  the  first  re- 
porter characterizations  was  in  "The 
Strange  Case  of  Molly  Louvain,"  and 
another  in  "Love  is  a  Racket." 

It  was  his  portrayal  of  the  columnist 
in  "Blessed  Event"  that  made  him  a 
national  favorite. 

The  vigor  and  the  charm  that  he 
gave  to  his  role  as  the  representative 
in  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round"  and 
as  the  lead  in  "Night  Mayor"  enhanced 
his  popularity  with  the  fans. 

HERE  was  a  new  type  of  player. 
Dynamic,  full  of  vigor,  never 
silent  or  quiet  on  the  screen  during  his 
scenes.  And  his  hands  were  the  most 
amazing  hands  the  screen  had  seen, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  flut- 
tering hands  of  ZaSu  Pitts.  In  his 
early  days  Lee  had  the  desire  to  become 
a  magician  and  had  trained  for  the 
part.  The  marvelous  dexterity  of  his 
hands  is  probably  a  result  of  his  early 
training. 

After  "Merry-Go-Round"  Lee  be- 
came the  high-pressure  circus  press 
agent  in  "The  Half-Naked  Truth." 
Then  the  rowdy  Private  Jones  in  the 
film  of  the  same  name. 

His  picture,  "Clear  All  Wires,"  won 
for  him  a  long-term  M-G-M  contract. 

As  likeable  off  the  screen  as  on,  Lee 
is  fast  becoming  one  of  Hollywood's 
best-loved  citizens.  Since  his  second 
and  most  successful  trip  to  movieland 
last  year,  he  has  been  almost  too  busy 
to  mingle  with  the  Hollywood  groups. 
Thirteen  pictures  in  ten  months,  all 
vital,  moving  characterizations,  do  not 
leave  an  actor  much  time  in  which  to 
play. 

And  Lee  is  popular  with  the  writing 
clan,  too.  Any  one  can  approach  him 
on  the  set  during  an  idle  moment  be- 
tween shots  and  angle  an  interview. 

His  five  feet,  ten  inches  of  snap  and 
aggressiveness  are  as  fierce  as  his  smile 
is  disarming,  yet  he  is  intensely  super- 
stitious, and  will  cross  the  street  rather 
than  let  a  black  cat  cross  his  path. 

Altogether,  Lee  has  won  a  place  for 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  fans,  the 
producers  and  his  Hollywood  fellow- 
actors. 

And  he  hasn't  yet  shown  all  that 
he  is  capable  of  doing.  Lee  Tracy  is 
going  places ! 


ANOTHER  DAY  OF 


Is  "CALENDAR  fear"  aging  you, 
upsetting  your  health  and  nerves? 


Turn  back  the  days?  If  you  only  cotild! 
Jump  them  ahead?  Impossible!  So  you 
wait  and  worry.  A  victim  of  "CALEN- 
DAR FEAR"  .  .  .  that  gnawing  FEAR 
which  usually  starts  with  a  minor  femi- 
nine disorder  .  .  .  that  taxing  FEAR 
which  sometimes  brings  on  a  major 
physical  collapse. 

Too  late,  many  women  learn  that  femi- 
nine FEARS  are  caused  by  prudish 
ignorance  and  neglect  .  .  .  Too  late, 
they  discover  the  safe,  sensible  method 
of  marriage  hygiene  so  widely  endorsed 
by  the  medical  profession  the  world 
over  .  .  .  the  regular  and  unfailing  use 
of  "Lysol"  according  to  directions. 

"Lysol"  is  safe,  for  it  is  mild,  soothing, 
healing  .  .  .  Unlike  many  other  anti- 
septics, it  contains  no  free  caustic 
alkali  to  irritate,  sear  and  deaden 
delicate  membranes. 

"Lysol"  is  effective,  for  it  destroys  germ- 
life  even  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  .  .  .  Unlike  certain  other  com- 
pounds which  lose  95%  of  their  power 
under  such  conditions,  "Lysol"  main- 
tains its  potency. 

Use  "Lysol."  Your  druggist  has  it. 
Your  doctor  recommends  it  .  .  .  Send 
coupon  for  the  new,  free  "Lysol"  book- 
let, "Marriage  Hygiene — the  impor- 
tant part  it  plays  in  the  ideal  marriage." 
It  will  come  to  you  in  a  plain  envelope, 


Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  BToomfield,  N.  J.,  Dept.  LO-8 

Sole  distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant 

Please  send  me  free,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  "Marriage 
Hygiene,"  with  articles  by  three  internationally  fa- 
mous women  physicians. 


"Lysol"  is  economical  .  .  .  a  treatment  costs  less 
than  one  cent.  Safe  .  .  .  it  contains  no  free  caustic 
alkali.  Effective  .  .  .  it  destroys  hidden  germ-life. 
"Lysol"  has  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the 
medical  ■profession  for  over  40  years. 


Name_ 


Street. 


City. 


_State_ 


I  193.S.  Lehn  &  Fink,  lac. 
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Sf**  FRIENDS 
Save.  DRESSES 

• 

Perspiration   can   Cost 

You  Both 


In  less  than  ten  minutes,  underarm  perspira- 
tion can  defeat  you  socially  and  undermine 
you  financially! 

It  can  defeat  you  socially,  because  the 
unfortunate  odor  wrecks  your  charm  and 
distresses  your  friends.  It  can  undermine 
you  financially,  because  the  acids  of  perspi- 
ration stain  and  fade  your  dresses. 

Odorono  Protects  your 
Dresses  and  your  Friendships 

A  famous  physician  developed  the  safe ,  sure 
defense  against  perspiration  and  odor.  Odo- 
rono prevents  perspiration,  as  perspiration 
must  be  prevented,  if  dresses  and  friendships 
are  to  be  saved!  Greasy  creams  and  sticks, 
powders,  perfumes  and  soaps  may,  at  best, 
get  rid  of  odor  temporarily.  But  Odorono 
not  only  secures  your  charm.  It  spares  your 
clothes  from  early  discard  and  your  friend- 
ships from  unhappy  moments. 

Choose  with  confidence  the  famous  Odo- 
rono Regular  (ruby  red)  or  the  newer  In- 
stant Odorono  (colorless).  Both  now  have 
the  original  Odorono  sanitary  applicator. 


ODORONO 
REGULAR 

for  use  before  retiring 
— gives  3  to  7  days' 
complete  protection. 


INSTANT 
ODORONO 

is  for  quick  use — while 
dressing  or  at  any  time. 
1  to  3  days'  protection. 


ODORONO 


Gee  Whiz! 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


motor  cars  drove  up  and  deposited 
beautiful  women,  clinging  to  the  arms 
of  handsome  escorts.  Loudspeakers 
boomed  out  the  names  of  famous  ones. 
Cameras  clicked  and  people  applauded. 
Hollywood  had  on  her  evening  gown 
for  a  premiere. 

Somehow  Bob  wormed  his  way  up 
to  the  rope  that  restrained  the  crowd. 
His  eyes  weren't  big  enough  to  take 
in  the  wonderful  sight  before  him. 
Everywhere  was  laughter,  beauty,  life. 
All  the  things  he  had  dreamed  about. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  dead  silence. 
A  great  car  of  glossy  black  dignity 
came  to  a  full  stop.  Liveried  attend- 
ants sprang  into  action.  The  door 
opened.  There  was  a  gasp  that  echoed 
down  the  street.  The  hero-worshiping 
crowd  broke  into  wild  cheers. 

"It's  Joan  Crawford!"  they  cried. 
"It's  Joan  Crawford!  Doesn't  she  look 
beautiful!" 

Slowly  Joan  walked  up  the  long 
canopied  lane  that  led  to  the  entrance. 
She  bowed  graciously  to  the  left  and 
right.  Her  breath  came  in  hurried 
gasps.  She  clutched  nervously  at  the 
gardenias  at  her  throat. 

"Gee  whiz,"  was  all  Bob  Young  could 
say.  This  aloud,  though  no  one  was 
listening.  He  couldn't  believe  that  one 
woman  could  be  so  beautiful.  He  won- 
dered how  it  might  feel  to  be  walking 
beside  her.  His  face  blushed  red  at 
the  thought.  He  glanced  quickly 
around,  as  if  someone  might  be  read- 
ing his  mind. 

That  night  he  rode  home  in  a  fog. 
The  three  transfers,  the  long  walk  from 
the  end  of  the  carline  were  over  all 
too  soon.  He  wished  there  might  be 
more  transfers  and  long  walks,  before 
sleep  would  blot  out  his  vision  of  love- 
liness. 

BOB  continued  working  in  the  bank 
in  the  daytime  and  going  to  Pasa- 
dena at  night.  His  acting  was  his 
pleasure.  The  smell  of  greasepaint  was 
like  some  intoxicating  aroma. 

An  agent  looking  for  new  talent,  of- 
fered to  get  him  in  the  movies.  Bob 
was  willing  to  do  anything  that  might 
take  him  out  of  the  bank.  That  he 
actually  might  amount  to  something 
in  this  new  work  never  occurred  to 
him. 

When  they  offered  him  a  contract, 
he  signed  in  a  daze.  Before  he  even 
knew  what  was  happening,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  camera.  A  woman 
named  Helen  Hayes  had  come  from  the 
stage  to  make  pictures.  It  was  all 
so  new,  so  unbelievable.  It  couldn't  be 
he.  Even  the  very  suit  on  his  back 
wasn't  his.  It  had  all  come  so  suddenly. 
He  had  been  forced  to  go  to  a  credit 
house,  to  make  a  good  appearance  be- 
fore the  camera. 

His  work  in  that  picture,  "The  Sin 
of  Madelon  Claudet,"  is  now  screen  his- 
tory. His  sincere  performance  is  talked 
of  to  this  day.  Helen  Hayes  herself 
said  afterward.  "It  was  all  I  could 
do  to  keep  acting.  This  boy  was  so 
young,  so  sincere  and  so  eager  to  do  his 
best.  My  heart  went  out  to  him.  I 
wanted  to  throw  my  arms  around  him 
and  encourage  him." 

How  she  really  did  help  and  en- 
courage him  is  another  story.  Get  Bob 
to   tell   it  to  you   sometime! 

IT       was      shortly      after      "Madelon 
Claudet"    had    been    released    down- 


town. Bob  was  still  strange  on  the 
home  lot.  He  was  still  wandering 
around,  refusing  to  believe  he  actually 
was  a  part  of  this  new  world.  Momen- 
tarily he  expected  a  policeman  to  come 
up,  tap  him  on  the  shoulder  and  tell 
him  visitors'  hours  were  up. 

He  had  come  into  the  publicity  de- 
partment to  see  one  of  the  boys  who 
had  taken  a  slight  interest  in  him. 
Standing  in  a  far  corner,  a  trifle  self- 
conscious,  he  waited  his  turn. 

Suddenly  the  door  burst  open.  In 
walked  a  smiling,  sun-tanned  girl.  She 
was  wearing  a  wine-colored  suit.  A  gar- 
denia in  the  lapel  of  her  coat.  She 
glanced  quickly  around.  Her  eyes  fell 
on  the  tall,  slim  body  in  the  corner. 
For  a  moment  she  turned  away  and 
then,  swinging  'round,  walked  up  to 
him. 

"I  saw  her  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye,  as  she  walked  in,"  Bob  remarked 
afterward.  "But  it  almost  seemed  a 
sacrilege  for  me  to  look  twice.  Almost, 
before  I  knew  what  was  happening, 
she  was  standing  before  me.  I  felt  the 
red  creep  into  my  face.  I  knew  she  had 
made  a  mistake.  'You're  Robert 
Young,  aren't  you?'  she  asked.  I  man- 
aged to  gulp  that  I  was.  'Well,  I'm 
Joan  Crawford,'  she  answered,  and  ex- 
tended her  hand. 

"Can  you  imagine  how  I  felt?" 
grinned  Bob.  "She  telling  me  she  was 
Joan  Crawford — as  if  I  didn't  know  it. 
I'll  never  forget  that  moment  as  long 
as  I  live." 

"I  saw  you  in  'Madelon  Claudet,' 
said  Joan.  "You  gave  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  performances  I  have  ever 
seen."  And,  then,  because  she  is  sen- 
sitive and  understanding  herself,  she 
turned  away,  not  to  embarrass  him 
any  further. 


Phuto  by  Wide  World 


Loretta   Young,   skilled   in   archery  and 
now    champion    at    ping-pong.      And 
costume    to    go    with    it. 


tennis, 
with    a 
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"I  never  said  thank  you;  I  never  told 
her  how  I  admired  her,  after  all  the 
years  I  had  dreamed  of  doing  it,"  said 
Bob.  "I  just  said,  'Gee  Whiz!'  to  myself 
and  walked  out  in  a  daze." 

A  FEW  days  after  that  first  meet- 
ing, Bob  summoned  up  courage 
and  called  on  Joan  Crawford  on  the 
set.  She  immediately  put  him  at  ease. 
He  managed  to  blurt  out  his  admira- 
tion and  gratefulness.  Joan,  who  is 
always  interested  in  beginners,  en- 
couraged him  and  offered  words  of 
advice. 

It  was  while  he  was  hard  at  work 
on  "The  Wet  Parade"  that  an  envelope 
was  handed  to  Bob.  It  contained  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  Joan  Crawford 
in  her  beautiful  home  in  Brentwood. 
That  night  he  really  lived  as  in  a 
dream. 

One  day  he  was  summoned  to  the 
studio. 

"Joan  Crawford  is  coming  out  to 
make  a  test  with  you,"  said  the  casting 
director.  "It's  for  a  role  in  'Letty 
Lynton,'  her  new  picture.  You're  up 
for  the  lead." 

In  all  sincerity,  Bob  never  minded 
that  he  did  not  get  the  part.  He  was 
too  young  for  the  role  and  he  realized 
it.  The  fact  that  Joan  had  enough 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  was  willing 
to  make  a  test  with  him,  was  much 
more  indeed  than  he  had  ever  hoped 
for. 

After  several  successful  perform- 
ances, Bob  was  given  a  splendid  role 
opposite  Robert  Montgomery  in  "Hell 
Below."  The  company  went  to  Hono- 
lulu to  shoot  scenes  at  the  submarine 
base  in  Pearl  Harbor.  Joan  Crawford 
had  just  completed  her  role  of  Sadie 
Thompson  in  "Rain"  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  make  another  picture  immedi- 
ately. 

The  day  that  he  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu, Bob  was  handed  another  invita- 
tion. Joan  was  taking  a  party  of 
friends  to  the  premiere  of  "Rain,"  at 
the  Chinese  Theater  in  Hollywood. 
Would  he  join  them?  Could  a  duck 
swim? 

There  were  the  same  lights,  the  same 
excitement.  This  time  Bob  Young  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ropes.  People 
stared  at  him.  He  wondered  if  they 
envied  him.  He  wondered  if  they  felt 
as  he  had  felt,  when  he  had  stood  in 
their  place. 

LATE  that  night,  Bob  found  a  note, 
'pinned  to  his  pillow.  "Report  to 
the  casting  office  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing," it  read.  He  was  happy;  it 
wouldn't  have  mattered  had  he  been 
commanded  then  and  there  to  go  to 
China. 

The  next  morning  promptly  at  nine 
a  sleepy-e.yed  Robert  Young  reported 
for  duty. 

"You're  going  to  play  with  Joan 
Crawford  in  her  next  picture,  'Today 
We  Live,'  said  the  casting  director. 
"Go  to  the  wardrobe  and  get  measured 
for  your  uniforms." 

Bob  recently  finished  his  role  in  this 
production.  It  is  the  best  role  of  his 
career.  His  acting  is  some  of  the  finest 
to  reach  the  screen.  He  does  his  great- 
est work  in  scenes  inspired  by  Joan 
Crawford. 

If  you  don't  believe  dreams  come  true 
in  Hollywood,  just  ask  Bob  Young  what 
he  thinks. 

But,  in  all  probability,  he  would  only 
answer,  "Gee  whiz!" 


MAD? 

NO...  JUST 
DOI NG  WHAT 
LOADS  OF 
WOMEN  DO 


You  wouldn't  dream  of  going  to  the  ice  box  .  .  .  taking  three  or 
four  eggs,  some  butter,  maybe  a  little  milk  .  .  .  and  throwing  them 
out  the  window,  would  you? 

Yet  that's  just  about  what  happens  when  you  turn  perfectly  good 
recipes  into  dismal  failures. 

LEARN  TO  COOK  SUCCESSFULLY 

The  Food  Editor  of  Tower  Magazines  has  prepared  a  series  of 
individual  instruction  that  gives  particular  attention  to  your 
weakest  points  in  cooking.  Learn  the  fundamentals  of  food  prepa- 
ration .  .  .  food  values  .  .  .  how  to  buy  food  without  waste  .  .  . 
common  errors  to  avoid  .  .  .  what  makes  recipes  successful. 

If  you're  a  beginner,  you'll  want  to  know  about  simple  sauces, 
cream  soups,  cakes  and  muffins,  meat  and  vegetable  cookery. 

If  you're  an  experienced  cook,  you  may  be  more  interested  in 
pies  and  pastries,  cakes,  appetizers,  frozen  dishes,  salads,  breads 
and  sandwiches  ...  all  the  little  niceties  of  cooking  that  make 
eventful  dinners  and  parties. 

But  whether  amateur  or  experienced,  it  costs  money  and  your 
good  disposition  every  time  a  recipe  doesn't  turn  out  right.  So  learn 
to  cook  without  failures  and  save  both! 


For  further  details  with- 
out cost  or  obligation, 
write  to  the  Food  Editor, 


TOWER   MAGAZINES,    INC 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A  new  lipstick 
gave  her  more 

NATURAL  APPEAL! 

1IPS  of  lovely  shape  . . .  but  somehow  un- 
4  attractive.  Never  "sweet  enough  to  kiss" 
simply  because  she  spoiled  their  beauty  with 
a  painted  look.  It  wasn't  until  she  tried  a 
new  lipstick  that  her  lips  glowed  with  natu- 
ral, appealing  color  . . .  without  a  trace  of 
paint ! 

Keep  Your  Lips  Kisscible 

End  that  painted  look  that  comes  from 
ordinary  lipsticks.  Give  your  lips  the  fresh, 
natural  color  that  Tangee  Lipstick  brings! 
This  amazing  lipstick  brings  out  your  full 
natural  color  . . .  and  cannot  possibly  make 
your  lips  look  painted ! 

Tangee  isn't  paint.  It's  a  scientific  for- 
mula that  changes  color  on  your  lips.  In  the 
stick,  Tangee  is  orange.  On  your  lips,  it  is 
the  one  shade  of  rose  for  your  complexion ! 

Use  Tangee  for  alluring  lips  .  . .  fresh  with 
natural  color  all  day  long!  Costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  lipsticks.  At  drug  stores  and 
cosmetic  counters. 


Tangee  Creme  Rouge 

Use  Tangee  Creme  Rouge 
for  perfect  summer  make- 
up !  Cheeks  glow  all  day 
with  natural  looking  color 
.  .  even  in  swimming.  For 
Tangee  is  waterproof. 
Greaseless  .  .  .  cannot  clog 
pores.  Its  vanishing  cream 
base  protects  your  skin. 


SMALL  SIZE 
TANGEE  LIPSTICK 


39< 


Also  in  Theatrical — a  deeper 
shade  for  professional  use 


The  George  W.  Luft  Co.,  Inc. 

417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Rush  Tangee  Miracle  Make-up  Set  containing 

miniature  Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact  and 

Creme  Rouge.  I  enclose  10c  (stamps  or  coin). 

Name - 


Address  - 
City 


.State- 


How  Will  You  Have  Your 
Talbot? 


(Continued  from  page  61) 


him  misplaced.  The  investment  was  a 
good  one.  And,  only  a  short  time  ago, 
when  Lyle  inadvertently  found  out 
about  the  mortgage  and  was  able  to 
pay  it  off,  it  was  the  happiest  moment 
of  his  life. 

While  attending  school  in  Omaha,  he 
answered  a  newspaper  advertisement 
offering  a  career  upon  the  stage  to  an 
ambitious  young  man,  willing  to  work 
and  .  .  .  but  you  know  the  rest  of  it. 

The  stage!  Glamorous  prospect.  De- 
lightful folly.  Breathes  there  a  young- 
ster with  soul  so  dead,  who  never  to 
himself  has  said:  "I  can  act!  Bring 
on  your  Drews,  Barrymores,  and 
Booths!  When  they  see  what  /  can  do, 
will  their  faces  be  red?  ...?...?" 

Kicking  his  chemistry  thesis  under 
the  bed,  Lyle  made  a  flying  leap  for 
the  nearest  exit.  The  idea  that  Grand- 
ma might  object  assailed  him  vaguely. 
When  he  was  famous,  had  made  a 
name  for  himself,  she  would  under- 
stand. .  .  . 

GRANDMA  did  object.  Decidedly, 
at  first.  No  boy  of  hers  was  going 
to  traipse  over  the  country,  sleeping  in 
strange  beds,  and  meeting  up  with 
goodness    knew    ivhat    sort    of    people! 

But  Lyle  knew  Grandma.  And,  as 
his  pleas  became  more  and  more  whim- 
sical, the  dear  little  lady's  defenses 
crumbled,  as  they  had  crumbled  before 
the  deluge  of  cold  cream  and  vanilla. 

So  our  hero  wrapped  his  other  col- 
lar in  a  week-old  copy  of  the  Brainard 
Gazette  and  set  out  to  make  the  world 
Talbot-conscious. 

The  job,  inquiring  the  services  of 
"an  ambitious  young  man,"  supported 
...  or  maybe  I'm  wrong  ...  a  hpyno- 
tist,  whose  piece  de  resistance  was  the 
breaking  of  a  hundred-pound  boulder 
upon  the  ambitious  young  man's  chest. 

For  six  weeks,  seven  days  a  week,  it 
was  Lyle's  chest. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  prestige  and 
juvenile  admiration,  the  business  of 
playing  anvil  to  various  local  hammer 
wielders  began  to  pall.  Deciding  he 
wasn't  getting  anywhere,  Lyle  ups  and 
joins  a  tent  show. 

ACCORDING  to  Lyle,  it  was  a  grand 
-^*-  experience.  Night  after  night,  he'd 
exit,  left  center,  a  handsome,  dashing 
juvenile,  only  to  enter  the  same  door, 
five  minutes  later,  as  his  own  father! 

"Where's  mah  boy,  mah  little  El- 
mer?" he'd  mumble  through  the  hastily 
applied  crepe  whiskers.  And  any  man 
who  can  survive  the  strain  of  running 
around  looking  for  himself  seven  nights 
a  week,  is  ready  for  one  of  two  things 
.  .  .  the  psychopathic  ward  or  Holly- 
wood.    Lyle  made  Hollywood. 

THE  most  poignant  memory  of  his 
tent-show  days  is  the  night  the 
cloudburst  caught  up  with  the  company. 

Grandma  had  sent  "her  boy"  enough 
money  for  a  ticket  home.  Hypnotists 
were  bad  enough,  goodness  knew.  But 
— a  tent  show !  Mental  pictures  of  fem- 
inine snake  charmers  and  living  skele- 
tons probably  prompted  the  money  or- 
der that  was  to   send   our  hero   home. 

That  night,  a  terrific  rainstorm  in- 
terrupted the  performance.  The  only 
dry  spot  was  the  stage.    There  the  be- 


draggled company  huddled  around  a 
cracked   salamander,  swapping   stories. 

Some  of  the  men  started  a  poker 
game  and  invited  Lyle  to  join  them. 

"I'd  never  played,"  he  said.  "Didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  it,  but  .  .  . 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  so  I  sat 
down." 

What  might  have  happened  to  you, 
or  you  ...  or  me  .  .  .  just  wasn't  in 
the  cards  for  Lucky  Lyle.  He  won  so 
consistently  that  he  was  actually  un- 
comfortable about  it!  Deliberately,  he 
tried  to  lose.  Held  to  an  inside  straight, 
and  connected.  Went  the  limit  on  a 
pair  of  treys  .  .  .  and  drew  three  aces 
for  a  full  house!  No  matter  what  he 
did,  Lady  Luck  refused  to  be  shaken, 
and  by  morning,  the  money  for  his 
ticket  home  had  taken  unto  itself  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  surplus! 

THINGS  like  that  have  a  way  of 
happening  to  the  boy  from  Nebras- 
ka. For  instance,  Lyle  didn't  have  to 
go  to  Hollywood.    It  came  to  him. 

A  wide-awake  agent  spotted  him 
when  he  was  playing  in  stock  and  had 
so  much  faith  in  the  Talbot  ability  that 
he  backed  his  discovery  to  the  limit, 
even  to  the  extent  of  sending  money 
for  Lyle's  fare  out  here. 

In  the  last  nine  months,  Lyle  has 
made  seventeen  pictures. 

Lyle  had  never  in  his  life  played  a 
villain,  until  he  came  to  Hollywood. 
Then,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
directors  typed  him  with  unsympa- 
thetic roles.  In  picture  after  picture, 
Lyle  wrecked  homes,  betrayed  trusting 
Nells,  and  plugged  innocent  bystand- 
ers so  well  that  critics  singled  him  out 
for  special  mention. 

In  "No  More  Orchids,"  he  was 
elevated  (or,  should  I  say,  "relegated"?) 
to  the  status  of  virtuous  young  man. 
The  result  has  been  more  or  less  dis- 
turbing, for  Lyle  is  equally  efficient 
in  either  role.  What  to  do?  And  how 
will  you  have  your  Talbot?  Straight? 
Or  crooked? 

Lyle,  himself,  is  noncommittal.  "Any 
part  that  gives  me  something  real  to 
do,"    he    says.     "That's    all    I    want." 


Grace     Bradley 
(you'll    see    her 
photographed     of    th 
Rue,    who    is    coming 


new     Paramount     discovery 

lot    on    the    screen    soon), 

studio    with    Jack     La 

up    fast    and    furiously. 
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Something  to 
Go  Back  To 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

"A  place  where  I  can  put  beautiful 
things  as  I  collect  them,  and  have  my 
friends  when  I  want  them — that's 
what  I  want  now." 

A  SUDDEN  turn  up  a  hill,  and  the 
^*-  town  dropped  away.  Resounding 
with  the  clack  of  busy  hammers,  the 
red-bricked  walls  of  "the  house"  were 
before  us.  Double  walls  for  perman- 
ence; a  blind  side  toward  the  road  for 
privacy;  a  high  retaining  wall  in  the 
making. 

"O  boy!  see  what  they've  done  since 
yesterday!"  An  eager  hand  hurried 
me  up  the  plank  to  the  entrance. 

A  bricked  interior,  thirty-five  feet  to 
the  huge  fireplace  in  the  bookcased  end 
of  the  living  room,  facing  us.  One 
windowed  side  opened  upon  a  twenty- 
mile  view  of  metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
snow-topped  mountains  on  one  side,  a 
gleam  of  the  Pacific — yet  no  one  could 
see  the  house.  The  dining  room  shared 
the  view  with  an  added  backward  look 
at  chaparraled  hills  and  orange  trees 
in  a  valley. 

An  epic  moment  while  we  stood  be- 
neath the  precarious  settling  of  a 
ridgepole  into  place  over  our  heads, 
providing  attic  space  "for  junk  you 
never  have  a  place  for,"  Dick  said.  An 
upstairs  bedroom,  three  sides  open  to 
sun  and  breeze,  a  dressing-room 
equipped  with  mirrors  and  make-up 
table  and  built-in  effects,  snug  kitchen 
opening  on  a  hillside,  "a  peach  of  a 
bath." 

"You  see,"  Dick  said,  "it  means  free- 
dom. It  will  be  something  to  think 
back  to,  even  if  I  should  go  away,  if  I 
should  live  abroad  for  a  while.  It's 
something  that  represents  roots  and 
traditions.  I  can  always  be  coming 
back  to  it  in  my  mind." 


Our  Colonial 
Garden 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

larkspur  and  foxglove,  four  o'clock  and 
morning  glory,  sweet  William  and 
bouncing  Bet,  love-in-a-mist  and  hearts- 
ease, Canterbury  bell  and  London  pride, 
clove  pinks  and  feverfew,  bachelor's 
buttons  and  wallflower,  heart's  delight 
and  love  lies  bleeding,  hollyhocks,  mari- 
golds, peonies,  daffodils,  poet's  narcis- 
sus, grape  hyacinths,  star  of  Bethle- 
hem, snowdrops — these  were  some  of 
the  favorites  of  the  early  Colonial  gar- 
deners that  may  still  be  used  as  the 
foundation  of  most  beautiful  flower 
borders,  giving  bloom  from  the  last 
frost  in  the  Spring  to  the  first  frost  in 
the  Autumn,  and  cut  flowers  all 
through  the  season. 

As  you  look  at  the  plan  of  our  garden 
you  will  see  just  how  cleverly  all  the 
practical  details  have  been  taken  care 
of.  A  row  of  shrubbery  surrounds  the 
lot,  to  give  privacy.  Ordinary  privet 
hedge  has  been  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  reliable  and  sightly  and  can 
be  kept  within  bounds  by  careful  trim- 
ming. 

The  driveway  is  at  the  right  side  of 
(Please  turn  to  page  94) 


Palmolive  green 

. . .  the  signal  of  safety 

it's  olive  oil  that  makes  Palmolive  green 

THOUSANDS  of  beauty  fads  and  fancies  have 
come  and  gone.  But  ever  since  the  days  of 
Cleopatra,  lovely  women  have  treasured  olive  oil 
in  their  beauty  treatments.  For  never  have  they 
found  olive  oil's  equal.  Like  a  sentinel  on  guard, 
the  olive  tree  has  watched  over  feminine  beauty — 
yielding  its  soothing  oil  to  shield  the  radiant  skin 
of  youth  from  the  relentless  attacks  of  age. 

Olive  oil  makes  Palmolive  green  and  the  natural 
olive-green  color  of  Palmolive  is  the  unmistakable 
sign  of  the  promise  it  holds  for  you — an  assurance 
of  thorough  but  gentle  cleansing — of  skin  protec- 
tion which  only  mild  olive  and  palm  oil  can  give 
to  "that  schoolgirl  complexion." 

Palmolive  is  now  selling  at  the 
lowest  price  in  history 

This  much  olive  oil 

goes  into  every  cake 

of  Palmolive 


Faithfully  shown  by 
the  size  of  this  con- 
tainer is  the  abundant 
quantity  of  olive  oil 
that  goes  into  every 
cake  of  Palmolive.  Is 
it  surprising  that 
20,000  beauty  experts 
endorse  Palmolive 
Soap,  among  them  the 
celebrated  Vincent,  of 
Paris? 
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5  smart  shades 

At  your  favorite  10?  Store* 


the  house,  as  you  face  it,  and  leads 
straight  back  to  the  two-car  garage. 
The  runways  for  the  car  are  of  cement, 
and  grass  is  planted  between  them. 

The  garden  is  behind  the  house, 
shielded  by  the  house  from  the  street 
and  by  shrubs  from  the  neighbors.  Two 
tall  trees  at  the  back  give  welcome 
shade  on  hot  days  and  at  all  times  fur- 
nish an  effective  background  for  the 
house.  At  the  right  side  of  the  garden, 
parallel  with  the  drive,  is  a  row  of 
shrubbery — lilacs,  purple  and  white, 
are  our  choice,  from  the  back  of  the  lot 
to  the  house.  This  cuts  off  a  space  next 
to  the  garage,  for  drying  clothes,  and 
one  near  the  house  for  the  rubbish 
cans. 

The  architect  refers  to  the  different 
views,  or  lines  of  vision  in  the  garden, 
as  axes.  "The  main  axis,"  he  said, 
pointing  from  the  back  living  room  win- 
dows— the  living  room  is  at  the  left  of 
the  house  plan — "runs  from  these 
windows  across  the  lily  pool  to  the  seat 
in  its  setting  of  cedar  trees  at  the  back 
of  the  garden.  These,  always  green, 
make  it  as  attractive  to  look  at  in  Win- 
ter as  in  Summer.  Then  there  is  a 
secondary  axis,  that  runs  from  the  side 
living  room  windows  out  across  the 
side  lawn  to  the  bird  bath  and  border 
of  flowers.  In  planning  a  garden  this 
idea  of  an  axis — a  view  or  vista  from 
the  main  living  room  windows — should 
always  be  kept  in  mind." 

The  green  lawn  with  the  pool  in  the 
center — holding  gold  fish  in  Summer  to 
eat  mosquito  larvae,  and  pond  lilies,  if 
you  wish — and  the  distant  view  of  the 
white-painted  wooden  garden  seat  in 
its  evergreen  setting,  with  the  sun 
dial  in  front  of  it,  take  care  of  the  main 
axis.  And  a  planting  in  the  border, 
seen  from  the  side  living  room  win- 
dows, of  roses  and  peonies  and  iris, 
gives  a  really  lovely  outlook  there  all 
Summer  long. 

There  is  a  flagged  terrace  across  the 
front  of  the  house,  with  box  bushes,  in 
true  Colonial  style,  standing  sentinel 
before  it.  From  the  side  porch  a 
flagged  path  leads  down  the  left  side 
of  the  garden,  branching  off  to  the 
white-painted,  clapboard  summer  house, 
with  its  latticed  entrance,  and  to  the 
two  flower  plots,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
summer  house.  Incidentally,  another 
axis  of  the  garden  reaches  from  the 
summer  house  across  the  lawn  and  pool 
to  the  white-painted  seat  under  the 
lilac  hedge. 

The  two  flower  plots  should  be 
planted  with  a  succession  of  flowers 
that  give  color  and  bloom  all  Summer. 
Flowering  bulbs  may  border  them  in 
Spring,  and  these  may  be  taken  up  and 
stored  away  after  their  season  is  gone, 
when  sweet  alyssum  or  annual  candy- 
tuft seeds  may  be  sown  to  give  a  low 
white  and  green  border  around  the 
flower  plots.  These  plots  are  about 
nineteen  feet  long,  each  of  them,  and 
each  has  an  outside  width  of  about  ten 
feet,  with  the  flower  borders  perhaps 
three  feet  wide  and  the  flagged  walk 
between  the  borders  perhaps  three  feet 
wide.  The  planting  is  arranged  so  that 
high  flowers  are  at  the  back  of  the  bor- 
ders, next  the  hedge  and  summer  house, 
and  lower  flowers  are  toward  the 
front. 

Flowers  needing  all  the  sun  they  can 
get  are  planted  in  the  front  plot  and 
those  that  will  grow  in  part  shade  are 
planted    in   the    shadier   parts   of   the 


back  plot,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of 
the  two  big  trees  that  give  character 
to  our  garden. 

The  flowers  in  the  front  plot  include 
hollyhocks  at  the  back,  next  the  hedge, 
with  larkspur  and  bachelor's  buttons  in 
front  of  them,  and  white  phlox  next  the 
summer  house.  Then  come  four 
o'clocks,  sweet  Williams,  poppies,  pinks, 
lupines,  balsam,  with  space  for  a  couple 
of  bleeding  hearts,  or  dielytra. 

The  back  flower  plot  holds  Canter- 
bury bells,  foxglove  and  monkshood 
next  the  summer  house  and  the  hedge, 
with  love-in-a-mist,  wallflowers,  prim- 
roses, pansies,  aster,  scabiosa,  mari- 
golds and  feverfews  toward  the  front. 
And  Johnny-jump-ups  are  seeded 
through  the  chinks  in  the  flagged  walks. 

When  you  plan  a  house  you  will  per- 
haps use  every  cent  you  can  spare  for 
its  building  and  furnishing.  "This 
garden,"  you  may  think,  "costs  too 
much.  I'll  plant  my  plot  to  grass  and  a 
few  shrubs  and  let  it  go  at  that,  for 
the  present.     Later  on  we'll  add  to  it." 

Our  garden  is  planned  for  just  that 
sort  of  gardener,  as  well  as  the  one 
who  has  money  enough  to  have  the 
whole  garden  finished  and  furnished 
when  the  house  is  built.  Many  mis- 
takes are  avoided  if  the  garden  is 
planned  in  the  beginning,  and  all  addi- 
tions to  it  are  made  as  part  of  this 
ultimate  plan.  Grass  may  now  be 
planted  where,  in  years  to  come,  sum- 
mer house  and  garden  bench,  lily  pool 
and  bird  bath  will  be  located. 

In  our  lists  of  flowers  suitable  for  a 
Colonial  garden  many  charming  ones 
have  been  omitted  because  they  were 
not  known  here  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Colonial  gardener  was  not  a  per- 
son of  stubborn  habits,  however,  and  a 
garden  quite  Colonial  in  spirit  might 
contain  some  of  the  flowers  she  never 
knew.  New  England  women  welcomed 
the  bulbs  their  New  Amsterdam  neigh- 
bors brought  from  Holland,  and  the 
women  who  gardened  in  Virginia  and 
Georgia  enriched  their  flower  lists  with 
seeds  and  slips  from  the  North. '  So 
although  we  have  left  columbines  out 
of  our  garden,  save  those  little  red  and 
yellow  ones  native  to  New  England, 
we  might  well  include  them  in  all  their 
lovely  lavender  and  rose,  pink  and 
white.  Nobody  could  have  given  them, 
when  they  came  East  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  some  fifty  years  ago,  a  more 
hearty  welcome  than  your  old  New 
England  flower  lover.  And  if  she  had 
known  the  gay  and  sturdy  zinnia  of 
Mexico  and  our  own  Southwest  she 
would  have  made  a  generous  place  for 
it  beside  her  English  primroses  and 
larkspur. 


A  Colonial  Garden  for  a  Dollar 

It's  just  the  right  time  to  plan,  and 
plant,    next    year's    Colonial    garden. 

Buy  the  seeds  and  plant  them  soon, 
and  by  the  end  of  August  you  should  have 
a  crop  of  thrifty  little  seedlings.  Trans- 
plant them  into  their  permanent  positions 
in  your  flower  borders  for  next  year's 
blooming.  They  will  get  well  used  to  their 
new  surroundings  before  frost,  and  with 
suitable  protection  will  go  through  the 
Winter    hardily. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  start  such 
a  border  for  a  dollar — with  plenty  of 
plants  for  bloom  for  the  whole  season — 
send  for  our  circular,  "A  COLONIAL 
GARDEN  FOR  A  DOLLAR."  Send  a 
three-cent  stamp  to  cover  postage  to 
Tower  House  Editor,  Tower  Magazines, 
55   Fifth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
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dfb.  "It  are  called  'Clavicade,  or  40 
Years  of  Misery'  by  Nole  Coward." 

"Oh,  those!"  decreep  Hon.  Geo  F. 
Ogre,  sticking-  his  horse-boots  on  desk 
for  rest  his  brain.  "There  are  lot  of 
sadder  things  than  'Clavicade,'  right 
here  and  now." 

"What  is,  for  instancely?"  I  peruse. 

"My  salary  role,"  he  drawn.  "But 
after  you  been  in  Hollywood  long  time 
like  I  has  you  forget  how  to  cry.  Also 
to  laugh.  All  you  can  remember  is 
how  to  cuss.  And  sometime  you  get 
that  all  wrong.  After  25  yrs  as  a 
Movey  Directoire  my  heart  have  got 
all  lined  with  tin.  If  Garta  Grebo 
should  marry  Nozzle  Durante  I  would 
remane  cool.  That  kind  of  man  I  are. 
Clam  &  collected.  I  never  fall  in  love, 
axept  when  I  see  money.  Now,  Togo, 
answer  me  this  questionaire.  When 
you  sob  a  hole  in  yr  stummick,  watch- 
ing that  'Clavicade,'  you  feel  you  got 
50c  worth?" 

"O  surely  did!"  I  holla.  "I  feel  I  got 
63c  and  free  gum." 

"Hum,"  collapse  Hon.  Ogre,  and 
"Ham."  He  eloped  to  his  feet  where 
he  march  4th  and  back,  looking  like 
Napoleon,  only  he  didn't  much. 

"Togo,"  he  say  sudden,  "this  prove 
my  great  I.  D.  are  sound." 

"For  a  sound  picture?"  I  narrate. 

"Who  are  talking,  you  or  me?" 

"Yes,  he  is." 

"Then  I  tell  you.  Togo,  for  now 
onwards  all  emotion  pictures  must  end 
up  unhappy,  even  if  I  got  to  ring  their 
knecks  to  make  them  that  way.  In 
future  happy-kiss  endings  are  Out." 
He  make  kick-foot  motion  with  boot- 
ware.  "Where  are  the  big  money  to- 
day? In  tears.  Where  are  the  millions 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Wooden  are 
asking  for?  In  sobs.  Look  at  all  those 
shows  what  are  Stacking  them 
Away!!!" 

I  attemp  to  do  so. 

"What  are  they?"  he  derange. 

I  could  not  think  what. 

"CEE  how  Hon.  Helen  Haze  have 
O  promenaded  to  Fame  on  nothing 
but  sobb  after  sobb.  That  Chinaman 
play,  'Son  of  a  Daughter,'  where  every- 
body go  dead.  That  Hemingway  Aim, 
"Farewell  to  Legs",  where  she  die  abed 
in  last  fad-out.  Yeah  too.  See  what 
about  Hon.  Jone  Crawlford.  She  got 
in  that  dramma  'To  Day  We  Can't 
Live'  and  make  $$$$$$  by  bursting  her 
skeleton  out  of  a  airplane.  Look  at 
Hon.  Kathering  Hepbun,  giving  every- 
body quarts  and  quarts  of  grief  in  that 
unhappy  hitt  'Strong  Mr.  Christopher.' 
I  see  the  answer,  by  gollies.  I  see  it. 
Take  all  that  sunshine  out  of  photog- 
raphy and  bring  in  45,000,000$  worth 
of  gloom." 

"It  make  me  so  happy  to  think  of 
your  big  I.  D.,"  I  chockel.  "O  Mr.  Sire, 
where  do  we  begin?" 

"I  just  have  sign  a  contrack  with  a 
kind  of  healthy  girl  name  of  Miss  Kate 
Smith,"  dictate  that  dictator.  "She  are 
about  208  lbs.  of  sweetness  and  opi- 
mism.  She  sing  so  pretty  over  raddio 
that  folks  tries  to  sing  with  her,  even 
when  can't  do  it.  Well,  Togo,  this 
Smith  gel  have  got  to  get  over  that  if 
she  work  for  me.  If  she  keep  on  with 
this  mike-phone  joy  &  bliss  she  will 
soonly  be  out  of  style  like  a  T-muddle 
Ford.  Who  you  think  could  rite  her 
such  a  play  that  would  make  her 
gloomy?" 

(Please  turn  to  page  96) 
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SEWING  IS  EASY 

WITH   THESE 

CIRCULARS 

MAGIC  FROM  YOUR 
REMNANT  BOX: 

Petal  rug  made  from  bits  of  old  and 
new  material  .  .  .  square  and  round 
cushions  .  .  .  patch  work  quilt  .  .  . 
piece-work  spread  .  .  .  applique  de- 
signs of  flowers  and  animals. 

NEEDLEWORK   FOR  SUMMER 
AFTERNOONS: 

Darned  filet  runners  and  doilies  .  .  . 
gingham  card-table  set  .  .  .  embroi- 
dered and  applique  towel  borders  .  .  . 
six  new  crocnet  and  fatting  insertions 
and  edgings  .  .  .  laundry  bag  .  .  . 
bureau  scarfs. 

ACCESSORIES   FOR  SUMMER: 

Crocheted  caps  .  .  .  terry  cloth  beach 
cape  .  .  .  duffle  bag  and  hat  case  .  .  . 
monograms  .  .  .  scarf  and  cap  with 
sleeve  trimming  to  match  .  .  .  fagoted 
collar  and  cuff  set. 

THINGS  YOU  CAN  MAKE 
FOR  YOUR  BABY: 

Robe  .  .  .  coat  and  hat  set  .  .  .  dainty 
bassinet  .  .  .  window  draperies  and 
crib  hangings  .  .  .  rag  doll  and  cloth 
dog. 


HERE  ARE 

NEW  IDEAS 

FOR 

PRETTY 

THINGS 


You'll  like  the  lovely  lingerie  and 
accessories  you  can  make  so 
simply  for  yourself  .  .  .  the  rugs, 
linens  and  odds  and  ends  for 
your  home.  Each  of  the  sewing 
circulars  described  here  has  six 
or  more  diagram  patterns  with 
complete  directions.  The  dia- 
grams show  you  how  to  make 
your  own  paper  patterns  and 
give  exact  measurements.  They 
are  easy  to  follow  and  the  full 
set  costs  only  10  cents  each. 


NEW  LINGERIE: 

Smartly  tailored  combination  suit  .  .  . 
wrap-around  petticoat  .  .  .  form-fitting 
slip  .  .  .  diagonal  and  straight  ban- 
deaux .  .  .  negligee  jacket  .  .  .  shorts 
.  .  .  broad-shouldered  nightgown. 

FOR  YOUR  KITCHEN: 

Tea  towels  .  .  .  pot  holders  .  .  .  ice 
box  bags  .  .  .  smart  work  aprons  .  .  . 
stencil  designs  for  food  containers  .  .  . 
special  cover  for  ironing  board  .  .  . 
cretonne  bag  for  string,  scissors  and 
tools. 
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GRIFFIN 
ALLWITE 


FDR  KEEPING  WHITE 
SHOES  SMART.  .  .  . 

Avoid  any  possibility  of 
cracking  and  discoloring 
shoes.  Insist  on  the  best. 
Use  GRIFFIN  ALLWITE 
for  all  white  shoes. 

ALLWITE  really  cleans  as 
it  whitens . . .  does  not  rub 
off  ...  is  good  for  your 
shoes . . .  and  keeps  them 
fresh,  smart  and  new. 

"ACCEPT    NO    SUBSTITUTE 
. . .  There  Isn't  Any" 


CLEANS 

and 

WHITENS 

to  a  NEW  Shoe 

k   FINISH 


Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

69  Murray  Street,  New  York  City 
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"Ibsen  are  dead,"  I  snatch.  "That 
leaves  only  me." 

"Then  do  so  in  23  hrs,"  he  snarrel, 
"and  deliver  it  quick  to  Miss  Kate 
Smith  before  she  start  getting  happy 
again." 

MR.  EDITOR,  do  you  remember  how 
Shakspear  look  when  he  poked 
some  more  Hamblet  under  forearm  & 
start  reading  it  to  Queen  Victoria? 
Well,  I  was  slightly  simuliar,  going 
around  Hollywood  asking  police  where 
was  a  person  name  of  Smith. 

At  lastly  I  find  her  in  a  stylish  Bung 
Low  home  trimmed  with  parsley  and 
laughing  roses.  When  I  firstly  see  her 
I  think  it  were  2  pretty  girls,  approach- 
ing together.  Then  I  was  mistaken  and 
she  report  like  loving  marshmallow, 
"Are  you  Togo  the  Play  Right?" 

"Ezackly,"  I  say.    "Ezackly." 

"I  knew  you  was  a  writer  the  first 
min  my  eyes  set  down  on  you,"  she 
say  it.  "You  got  that  sorta  lost  look. 
Hon.  Geo.  F.  Ogre  just  tell  me  by 
raddio  that  you  got  nice  play  for  me." 

"Yes,  I  got."     This  from  me. 

"I  hope  it  soot  my  style,"  she  nar- 
rate. "I  like  to  get  some  holesome  play 
about  a  farm." 

"This  are  farm-play,"  I  snuggest. 

"What  sort  farm,  please?"  she  bereft. 

"A  murder  farm,"  I  negotiate. 

"How  chamming."  She  set  there  look- 
ing like  a  piece  of  paper.  "You  got 
the  nerve  to  read  it,  please?" 

Therefore  I  unrapped  that  Play  I 
finished  up  last  night  and  read  as  fol- 
lowing: 

RABIES,  JUST  RABIES.    A  Play. 

"Q  MILAX  Leadbeater  are  a  poor  girl 
ij  who  long  foreverly  for  white  & 
pink  lights  of  Great  City.  But  can't 
do,  thank  you,  because  her  father  own 
a  murder  farm,  which  keep  him  unem- 
ployed night  and  day,  while  Tourists 
are  ripe  in  his  districk.  Therefore 
poor  Smilax  got  nothing  to  do,  by  golly, 
but  clime  trees  all  day,  gathering 
ostrick  eggs.  .  .  ." 

"In  what  country  are  this  play  hap- 
pening?" require  Miss  Kate  Smith. 

"Which  country  you  like  most?"  I 
ask  it. 

"My  own,"  she  say,  "because  that 
are  where  I  corned  from." 

Therefore  I  read  onwards: 

"This  sweety  Smilax  do  nothing  but 
gather  in  those  ostrick  eggs  all  day. 
But  at  night  she  get  some  delight  by 
bi'oadcussing  through  raddio  to  Station 
ABCDEF,  Medicine  Hat,  N.  Y.  After 
suppering,  when  Father  come  in,  pretty 
tired  from  working  on  a  awful  tough 
tourist  that  day,  he  like  to  took  her  on 
knee  and  tell  her  sleep-time  story  about 
a  ghost  that  come  in  every  night  and 
bit  him  on  the  ear.  0  such  sweet  happy 
time  father  &  dotter  get  together  those 
evenings,  until  one  (1)  night  Hon. 
Smilax  set  on  his  knee  and  brake  his 
leg.     So  Father  say  following  dialog: 

"  'Smilax,  my  dolling,  you  are  get- 
ting to  be  a  great  big  gel.' 

"So  those  happy  days  strut  along  for 
2  or  3  more  reels.  Nothing  happen, 
axcept  when  the  Coroner  come  in  for 
jollified  talk  of  dear  ole  Yale  when  him 
and  Pa  made  Bones  in  same  class. 
Sometime,  too,  when  dull  season  were 
there,  some  simpul  naybors  would  come 
in  for  a  short  lynching  party. 

"Well  then,  Miss  Smilax  got  grew  up 
nearly  to  ladyhood  when — BANG!  Love 


arrive    to    there    all    of    a    suddenly. 

"Sir  Basil  Whippletree  come  there 
for  see  Father  about  getting  his  Aunt 
Jennie  poisoned,  so  he  could  inherit  the 
tittle.  Smilax  see  him.  Basil  see  her. 
O  what  a  situation.  They  just  want 
to  be  hugged  and  kissed,  the  way  they 
feel  about  it.  So  Sir  Basil  take  his 
head  out  of  his  hat  with  nice  polite- 
ness and  say  for  dialog  as  following: 

"  '0  Miss  Smilax  Leadbeater,  tell  you 
what  less  do.     Less  get  married.' 

"  'I  love,  love,  love,'  say  she. 

"  'I  love,  love,  love,'  say  he. 

"  'Then,  dolling',  say  he,  'les  go  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  get  stylish 
wedding  license.' 

"'Neva!'  she  holla. 

"  'Not  neva  even?'  he  slouch. 

"  'Naw.  Our  wedding  can't  be.'  She 
shook. 

"  'Why  for  not?'  he  glumb. 

"  'Because  is  why.  We  musn't  be 
happy.  Can  you  not  see  this?'  she 
unrip. 

"  'But  it  are  so  pleasant  to  be  happy,' 
he  jid. 

"'Basil,  how  can  we  be  so  shelfish?' 
she  ask  to  know.  'We  must  think  of 
others.' 

"  'Which  others?'  he  bloat. 

"  'The  Catamount  Emotion  Picture 
Co.,  Inc.  We  cannot  sent  our  oddience 
home  smiling.  It  would  not  be  fare  to 
our  Managers.  We  must  make  them 
cry  on  the  last  fad-out.  Basil,  it  are 
too  easy  to  be  happy.  We  must  think 
up  something  hard.' 

THIS  are  a  pretty  darnly  throb- 
bing scene,  by  golly.  There  stood 
those  two  (2)  lovers,  gazing  at  each 
other  like  a  pair  of  cant-elopes.  Just 
then  income  Father  with  a  3-gal  vine- 
gear  jug  filled  with  very  brown  poison. 

"  'My  children,  my  children,'  he  dic- 
tate, 'while  I  were  shooking  up  this  De- 
pression Cocktail  for  Aunt  Jennie  I 
think  up  something  very  brite.  When 
Aunt  Jennie  are  bounced  off  you  will 
be  rich-wealthy,  man,  Sir  Basil.  There- 
fore you  must  marry  my  dotter.  I  have 
just  rang  up  Rev  Keno  Plain  who  will 
arrive  here  in  4  min.  to  do  it,  price  5$.' 

"  'Ouch,  are  there  no  escaping  from 
our  happiness?'  mone  Smilax  with 
teeth. 

"'I  tell  you  what  is!'  yall  Sir  Basil. 
'Let  us  drunk  up  Aunt  Jennie's  cock- 
tail &  end  it  all.' 

"  'So  you  are  the  kind  of  young  man 
what  can't  be  trusted  with  other 
people's  licker,'  corrode  Father.  'You 
shall  neva,  neva  took  this  jug  from  out 
of  my  hands.' 

"Of  suddenly  Sir  Basil  kill  Father 
with  an  emburella  and  took  jug.  Hon. 
Smilax  stepp  over  to  mike-phone  and 
sing  song,  'Put  on  yr  hat  &  coat,  we're 
passing  out.'  Big  sob-noise  while  she 
took  jug  and  swalla.  'Here's  unhappy 
daze,'  she  gubble  while  Sir  Bas  took  his 
also  &  both  fell  down  on  their  feet. 

"Just  then  door  get  open  and  income 
Rev  Keno  Pain  with  a  Wedding  License. 
He  see  so  many  dead  folks  there  and 
dictate  as  following: 

'"Holy  Katz!  This  are  the  second 
5$  fee  I  lost  this  week.' " 

I  STOOD  there  quite  long,  reading 
my  nice  skenario  to  Miss  Kate 
Smith,  who  set  chawing  taffy  from 
paper  bagg. 

"And  what  happen  then?"  she  ask 
to  know. 
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"People  go  home,"  I  narrate. 

"Not  true,"  she  snagger.  "Nobody 
would  go  home." 

"Why  couldn't?"     I  require. 

"Because  they  would  be  all  gone 
home  already,"  she  decried.  "And 
while  we  speak  of  home,  have  you  got 
one  to  go?" 

"0  yes,  sweethearted  Miss  Madam. 
But  firstly  let  me  explain  what  color  of 
electricity  I  require  for  Act  I.  .  .  ." 

"Jussa  moment.  Jussa  moment,"  she 
pronounce.  "Before  you  say  some 
more,  let  me  show  you  a  happy  ending, 
kind  I  like.     Suppose  you  are  a  villain, 


taking  the  morgidge  away  from  my 
home.  I  see  you.  I  splunge  at  you. 
Like  those."  She  splunge.  "I  hook  my 
nuckles  in  your  pants,  like  those."  She 
hook.    "I  toss  like  these."     She  toss. 

Nextly  I  knew  I  were  bounding,  just 
like  ball  getting  away  from  Baby  Ruth. 
I  go  by  airway  over  fence,  and  when  I 
could  think  where  I  was  I  was  setting 
among  rose-needles,  very  outside  of  that 
house. 

I  gas  maybe  I  are  a  sad  ending. 

Hoping  you  are  the  same 
Yours  truly, 

Hashimura  Togo. 


Ex-Cowboy 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


been  polished,  he  has  learned  drawing- 
room  manners  and  the  ways  of  the 
great  world — but  he  has  remained 
Gary  Cooper.  That  doesn't,  I  assure 
you,  always  happen  in  Hollywood. 

THREE  things  are  responsible  for 
the  new  Gary  Cooper,  I  think, 

His  desperate  illness  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  when  he  left  Hollywood  with- 
out anyone  knowing  whether  he  would 
return. 

The  companionship  of  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, who  is  his  idol,  and  of  that 
really  great  lady,  Mary  Pickford. 

And  the  deep  friendship  of  a  woman 
who  is  internationally  famous  as  a 
hostess,  a  horsewoman  and  a  traveler, 
the  Countess  Dorothy  Frasso,  who  be- 
fore her  marriage  to  an  Italian  noble- 
man and  diplomat  was  Dorothy  Taylor 
of  New  York,  sister  of  Bertrand  Taylor 
and  aunt  of  this  season's  most  beauti- 
ful  debutante. 

When  you  have  watched  Hollywood 
stars  in  their  swift,  skyrocketing  flight 
from  obscurity  to  fame  as  many  times 
as  I  have,  you  seldom  look  upon  them 
just  as  they  are  today.  Contrasting 
pictures  come  into  your  mind  and  be- 
side them  stand  the  ghosts  of  their 
yesterdays. 

Often  when  I  see  Mary  Pickford  as 
the  gracious  and  delightful  hostess, 
exquisitely  gowned,  intellectually  equal 
to  any  company,  I  am  aware  of  the 
little  Irish  girl  I  first  knew,  trying  so 
hard  to  be  grown  up  in  her  mother's 
clothes.  Mary,  like  Gary,  has  kept  the 
best  of  herself.  Or,  in  the  case  of  Joan 
Crawford,  you  see  beside  the  affected, 
pretentious,  tiresome  movie  star  of  to- 
day the  honest,  dynamic  real  girl  of 
a  few  years  ago  and  wish  she  were 
back. 

I  HAVE  in  my  mind  two  contrasting 
pictures  of  Gary  Cooper  that  always 
tickle  me. 

The  first  in  his  initial  appearance 
on  a  Paramount  set. 

The  second  at  a  recent  dinner  party 
at  Pickfair. 

After  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  screen  as  a  cowboy  in 
"Barbara  Worth"  he  went  over  to 
Paramount  to  play  the  lead  in  a  pic- 
ture I  had  helped  to  write,  "Children 
of  Divorce."  The  part  was  that  of  a 
young  polo  player,  a  rich  youth  who 
belonged  to  the  most  exclusive  of  New 
York's  social  sets.  And  the  studio  sent 
him    down    to    Eddie    Schmidt,    Holly- 


wood's tailor  de  luxe,  to  get  his  ward- 
robe. 

Never  will  I  forget  the  first  day  in 
dinner  clothes.  I  may  be  wrong  but 
I'm  pretty  sure  he'd  never  had  on  any 
before.  And  he  was  frozen  stiff.  He 
looked  simply  elegant.  He  looked  the 
part,  just  a  hundred  per  cent.,  but  he 
could  not  move.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
silent,  so  he  didn't  have  to  speak,  for  in 
that  case  the  picture  would  never  have 
been  shot.  It  took  Frank  Lloyd,  who  di- 
rected it,  and  who  has  just  made  that 
triumphant  success  "Cavalcade,"  ex- 
actly two  days  to  get  a  scene  of  him 
walking  across  a  room  and  opening  a 
door. 

Yet  in  spite  of  that,  Frank  wouldn't 
give  up,  because  he  knew  the  boy's 
outstanding  personality  and  his  un- 
usual type  of  good  looks  would  in- 
evitably be  successful  if  he  could  "get 
going." 

No  screen  happening  of  recent  years 
delighted  me  as  much  as  Gary's  truly 
great  performance  as  the  young  soldier 
in  "A  Farewell  to  Arms."  Thinking 
back  to  those  early  days,  when  so  great 
a  director  as  Frank  Lloyd  wondered 
desperately  whether  it  was  possible  to 
teach  this  big  cowboy  enough  about 
acting  to  get  his  looks  and  his  person- 
ality by  on  the  screen,  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment second  to  none  the  camera  has 
recorded.  Playing  opposite  so  great  an 
artist  as  Helen  Hayes,  he  all  but  stole 
the  acting  honors  from  her  with  his 
power  and  sincerity. 

NOT  many  people,  even  in  his  own 
studio,  knew  how  ill  Gary  Cooper 
was  when  he  left  Hollywood  almost 
two  years  ago  in  a  restless  search  for 
rest  and  health.  It  was  like  Gary  to 
refuse  to  tell  anyone.  In  fact,  he  didn't 
even  admit  it  to  himself  any  more 
than  he  could  help,  he  tried  to  go  on 
as  he  had  always  done.  It  wasn't,  in 
his  estimation,  manly  to  be  ill  and  he 
ignored  it  as  long  as  possible.  A  sea 
trip,  getting  away  from  Hollywood,  a 
complete  rest  from  work,  would  put 
him  on  his  feet  again. 

But  they  did  not.  And  in  Italy  he 
had  a  complete  collapse  which,  except 
for  the  woman  who  befriended  him, 
might  easily  have  proved  fatal. 

Some  of  his  friends  wrote  to  the 
Countess  Frasso  that  Gary  Cooper  was 
touring  Italy  and  it  would  be  nice  for 
her  to  look  him  up.  She  did,  and 
found  him  desperately  ill,  discouraged 
(Please  turn  to  page  98) 


tory  Cream 
over  the  hair  to  be  removed,  rinse 
off,  and  admire  your  beautiful,  hair- 
free  skin.  You  will  marvel  at  this 
white,  fragrant  cream;  smooth  and 
mild;  rapid  and  efficacious.  ZiP  De- 
pilatory Cream  leaves  no  unpleasant 
odor,  and  instantly  removes  every 
vestige  of  hair . .  GIANT  TUBE  50c. 

AND  YOU  CAN 

PERMANENTLY 

DESTROY  HAIR  WITH 

*F  ITS  OFF*™  IT'S  OUT 

Ideal  for  face,  arms,  legs  and  body. 
Simple  and  quick, it  leaves  no  stubble 
and  no  dark  shadow  under  the  skin. 
Acts  immediately.  Large  Pkge.  $1.00 

Treatment  or  FREE  Demonstration  at 


SPECIALIST 
562  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,   (46th  ST.) 


AB 


For  economy 
and  effective- 
ness, earry  this 
handy  deodor- 
ant in  your  bag. 
Eliminates  per- 
spiration odor. 
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•CENT 

DEODORANT 
STICK 


Also  a  smaller  size 
in  an  attractive  ele- 
vator container  for 
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EFFECT 

FOR  ID* 


The  woman  who  pays  $3  for  her  face 
powder,  creams  and  lotions  can  get  no 
better  results  than  you  can  with  Vivani 
Preparations  in  10c  sizes.  This  is  because 
10c  size  Vivani  Preparations  are  made  from 
the  finest  materials  in  the  world — in  one 
of  the  finest  cosmetic  laboratories — by  ex- 
pert chemists.  No  matter  what  you  pay 
you  cannot  buy  finer  cosmetics  than  Vivani. 
If  you  want  $3.00  effect  and  yet  wish  to 
be  sensibly  economical,  choose  Vivani  Face 
Powder,  Rouge,  Creams,  Lotions,  Brillian- 
tine,  Deodorant,  Nail  Preparations,  Eyelash 
Preparations  and  Perfumes  in  generous  and 
beautiful    10c   sizes.      Be   sure  to  say — 


VIVAN 


*3fue  JILark  ojj-  a  Cultured  Itfomjctn 


Why  pay  big  shoe  bills!  Just  spread  on  So-Lo.  Dries  over- 
night Outwears  ordinary  leather.  Builds  heels,  rises  tires, 
auto  tops,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
At    hardware,    drug    and    5    &    10c    stores    everywhere. 

PUZZLED  About  Food?  We'll  be  glad  to  help 
you  out.  Send  your  question,  with  a  stamped 
envelope,  to  Food  Editor,  Tower  Magazines, 
Inc.,    55    Fifth     Avenue,     New    York,     N.    Y. 

AT  LAST  !  Overniqht  Relief 
For  SUNBURN 
TORTURE! 

I've  found  a  wonderful  Quick  relief 
for  smarting  sunburn.  I  pour  an- 
tiseptic Campho-Phenlque  liquid  on 
the  burn,  and  In  Just  a  few  hours 
even  my  sensitive  skin  stops 
hurting.  First  thing  I've  found 
that  really  <  soothes  down  to  the 
deepest  layer  of  skin.  Try  a  bottle — 
30c  and  60c  sizes  In  drug  stores — 
or.  try  the  10c  size.  Get  a  bottle  now. 

CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

Easiest  way  to 
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REMOVE 
HAIR 


Simply  apply  Del- 
atone   and    wipe 
away   all    superflu- 
ous  hair.   White, 
fragrant,  economical.   Used  by 
millions  of  women  for  25  years. 
Delatone  Cream  50c  and   $1, 
Delatone  Powder  $1  at  drug 

and  dept.  stores.  10c  tubes  at  5  and  10c  stores.  Descrip- 
tive circular  free.  The  Delatone  Company,  Dept.  118, 
233  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Also  makere  of  Nol 
Deodorant.  Ask  your  dealer. 


and  terribly  lonely.  Just  outside  Rome 
is  the  beautiful  villa  where  she  and  her 
husband  live,  one  of  the  most  famous 
palaces  in  Italy,  and  there  she  took  the 
boy  and  slowly,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  doctors  available,  they  nursed  him 
back  to  health. 

His  vision  and  his  understanding 
broadened  with  his  contacts,  and  with 
his  opportunity  to  see  the  wealth  of  im- 
mortal and  unequalled  art  which  re- 
mains Italy's  great  gift  to  the  world. 
He  met  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  and 
found  him  a  delightful  and  simple 
young  man,  with  the  most  delightful 
manners.  He  went,  with  a  group  of 
ardent  hunters,  on  a  hunting  trip  into 
Africa,  where  he  slept  beneath  the  stars 
and  shot  lions  and  rode  all  day  in  the 
healing  air  of  the  veldt.  He  came  home 
by  way  of  London  and  was  the  guest 
of  Dorothy's  close  friends,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Port  Arlington,  leaders  of 
the  exclusive  younger  set  in  the  British 
Isles. 

IT  was  an  amazing  experience  for  a 
young  man  whose  existence  had  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  great  open  spaces 
of  the  West  and  Hollywood.  It  gave 
him,  inevitably,  a  wider  understanding 
and  a  new  polish. 

Besides  that,  he  formed  a  deep  and 
lasting  friendship  with  the  Countess 
herself.  And  Dorothy  Frasso  was  dif- 
ferent in  every  way  from  the  women 
he  had  known. 

Because  of  his  shyness  and  because 
he  loves  masculine  companionship,  and 
such  pastimes  as  hunting  and  riding 
and  fishing  better  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  Gary  has  never  spent  much 
time   seeking  women. 

His  first  Hollywood  love  affair,  as 
everyone  knows,  was  with  Clara  Bow. 
The  "It"  girl  waited,  not  for  time  nor 
tide  nor  any  man.  And  she  admired 
Gary  from  the  first  day  they  found 
themselves  playing  in  the  same  picture. 
He  had  only  been  in  Hollywood  a  few 
months  then,  and  Clara,  naturally, 
swept  him  off  his  feet  and  into  a  hectic 
and  passionate  romance.  Clara,  who 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  dynamic 
personality  we  have  ever  had  in  pic- 
tures, dramatizes  everything  she 
touches  and  she  dramatized  herself  and 
Gary  until  he  didn't  know  whether  he 
was  on  his  head  or  his  feet. 

They  parted  in  a  blaze  of  some  kind 
and  Gary,  slightly  burned,  fought  shy 
of  women  until  he  met  Evelyn  Brent. 
There  isn't  any  more  regular  girl  in 
Hollywood  than  Betty  Brent,  nor  any 
more  happy  marriage  than  hers  to 
Harry  Edwards.  But  she  was  younger 
then  than  she  is  now  and  nobody  would 
call  her  a  placid  sort  of  person.  As  it 
happens,  she  isn't  much  more  talkative 
than  Gary  himself  but  they  seemed  to 
be  happy  enough,  until  one  day  Betty 
walked  off  rather  suddenly  and  mar- 
ried Harry  Edwards. 

Then,  like  a  whirlwind  out  of  the 
South,  came  Lupe. 

MOW  personally,  I  adore  Lupe.  She 
■L^  is,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
amusing  person  I  know.  As  natural 
as  a  puppy,  as  frank  as  a  parrot,  and 
entirely  determined  upon  getting  from 
life  exactly  what  Lupe  wants.  She  is 
beautiful  and  witty  and  shocking  and 
the  best  fun  in  the  world,  as  everyone 
who  has  spent  anytime  with  her,  knows. 


Gary  never  had  a  chance.  No  man 
living,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  had  a  chance.  Little  as  he 
wanted  to  involve  himself  in  another 
love  affair,  he  couldn't  resist  Lupe.  And 
for  a  number  of  years  she  absorbed 
him  altogether.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  they  were  madly  in  love.  Too 
much  in  love.  They  had  no  time  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  that  is  al- 
ways a  bad  thing  for  young  people. 
And  in  the  end  it  burned  itself  out, 
as  such  things  inevitably  must,  and  it 
very  nearly  burned  Gary  out  along 
with  it. 

SO  in  his  young  life,  he  had  known 
little  or  nothing  of  friendship  with 
women,  and  very  little  of  women  ex- 
cept Hollywood  motion  picture  ac- 
tresses, who  are  swell  but  different. 

In  the  Countess  Frasso  he  found  a 
woman,  older  than  himself  a  little,  who 
had  traveled  all  over  the  world,  lived 
in  many  countries,  been  highly  edu- 
cated, and  who  knew  life  in  practically 
all  its  phases.  A  fascinating  woman, 
with  a  grand  manner,  amazing  blue 
eyes  in  a  dark  face,  and  beautiful 
hands  which  were  accustomed  to  wear 
world-famous  jewels.  She  knew  every- 
one of  importance  in  Europe  and 
America,  was  joint  master  of  hounds 
with  her  husband,  and  knew  nothing 
about  Hollywood  except  that  it  was  a 
place  where  they  made  pictures  and 
that  Mary  and  Doug,  who  were  her 
friends,  lived  there. 

You  can  see  for  yourself,  I  think, 
just  what  such  a  friend  meant  to 
Gary. 

He  had  always  been  crazy  about 
Douglas  Fairbanks.  Like  most  men 
in  Hollywood  he  had  a  tremendous  ad- 
miration for  his  personality,  his  ath- 
letic prowess  and  his  joy  of  living.  And 
Douglas  liked  Gary  and  was  very  good 
to  him.  Until  finally  Mary,  who  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  people  alive,  took  him 
under  her  wing,  too,  and  he  began  to 
be  one  of  the  small  and  interesting  and 
select  inner  circle  at  Pickfair.  Between 
them,  they  greatly  influenced  Gary's 
whole  life,  as  they  have  influenced  so 
much  of  Hollywood  life  and  of  motion- 
picture  progress.  And  when  the  Coun- 
tess decided  to  visit  Hollywood  and  be- 
came Mary's  house  guest  for  the  Sum- 
mer, Gary  was  a  constant  visitor.  He 
seems  now  almost  as  much  a  son  of 
Doug's  as  Doug  Jr.  himself.  Only  of 
course  Doug  and  Doug  Jr.  seem  more 
like  pals  than  father  and  son. 

THUS  the  dark,  silent  cowboy  has 
become  very  much  a  man  of  the 
world,     But  he  is  still  silent. 

Last  year  he  had  a  serious  battle 
with  Paramount.  He  said  nothing.  He 
withdrew — into  silence.  They  couldn't 
find  him,  and  when  they  did  he  just 
looked  at  them  and  said  nothing.  It 
ended  when  instead  of  making  him 
play  the  dreadful  role  of  Lieutenant 
Pinkerton  opposite  Sylvia  Sidney  in 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  they  gave  him  the 
boy  opposite  Helen  Hayes  in  "A  Fare- 
well to  Arms." 

He  isn't  a  bit  like  an  actor — and 
everybody  likes  him  but  nobody  knows 
him  very  well  and  unless  I'm  mistaken 
nobody  ever  will. 

Gary  Cooper  is  very  much  like  the 
cat  Mr.  Kipling  wrote  about — he  walks 
by  himself  and  all  places  are  alike  to 
him. 
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rowdy.  In  person  she  is  small,  volup- 
tuous" but  not  plump,  singularly  still, 
gracious,  poised,  a  listener,  not  a  wise- 
cracker,  with  an  appraising  eye  and 
an  analytical  mind. 

She  is  obviously  good-natured,  kind- 
hearted.  Mr.  Timony,  her  manager, 
pointed  to  his  gray  hairs  and  said  he 
got  them  from  worrying  about  Mae's 
habit  of  giving  her  money  away.  Mae 
herself  told  me  she  hadn't  much  money. 
When  I  expressed  surprise,  knowing 
the  fortune  she  has  made,  she  tossed, 
"Oh,  those  law  suits  cost  a  lot." 

WHAT  I  liked  particularly  about 
Mae  was  her  declaration  of  lazi- 
ness. I  had  the  idea  she  was  one  of 
those  steamingly  ambitious  people. 
She  has  written  plays,  sketches,  books, 
articles.  She  has  been  on  the  stage 
since  five — impersonations,  toe-dancing, 
acrobatics,  singing,  acting.  A  training 
as  rigorous  as  the  old-school  actress 
had. 

But  she  says  her  ambition  is  to  do 
practically  nothing.  She  hates  writing 
(Hooray,  my  pal!).  She  was  forced  to 
it  by  her  critical  sense.  It  began  with 
dissatisfaction  with  her  lines  on  the 
stage.  She  changed  them  to  suit  her- 
self. Now  she  has  to  write  her  stories 
because  she  can't  find  any  to  fit  her. 

You'd  never  know  Mae's  measure- 
ments from  the  screen! 

MAE'S  manager,  Mr.  Timony,  was 
especially  upset  about  the  marital 
rumors  concerning  Mae,  because,  you 
see,  Mr.  Timony  was  the  man  she  was 
rumored  married  to.  He's  been  her 
manager  for  years  and  that's  all,  but 
you  know  how  Hollywood  is. 

But  what  upset  him  especially  was 
a  story  saying  he  was  an  Italian  news- 
boy from  the  East  Side.  Mr.  Timony 
of  the  Dublin  Timonys!  .  .  .  the  son  of 
a  mayor  of  Brooklyn!  ...  a  distin- 
guished New  York  attorney  before  he 
became  interested  in  the  stage  and 
backed  the  Mae  West  productions! 

It  was  also  printed  that  he  had  a 
wooden  leg.  (Hollywood,  of  thee  I 
sing.)  This  he  amply  disproved  by  a 
flip  of  his  trousers  revealing  sturdy 
Irish  support.  This  inspired  me  to  tell 
Mae  I  was  tempted  to  say  she  had  one. 
Mae  smiled  cryptically  and  nipped: 
"Waste  of  time  .  .  .  come'n  see  me  in 
'I'm  No  Angel'." 


Bing  Crosby  and  Wesley  Ruggles,  his  direc- 
tor, in  "College  Humor."  Figure  out  for 
yourself,  whether  it's  an  argument  they're 
having  or  another  one  of  those  famous 
stories   that   Bing  tells. 


MAE  is  Hollywood's  Jekyll-Hyde. 
She  revels  in  her  two  identities. 
On  a  picture  she  gave  me  she  wrote, 
"A  bad  woman  with  a  good  heart." 
I'll  bank  on  the  good  and  applaud  the 
bad.  If  Miss  West  isn't  the  realest, 
most  interesting  and  talented  actress 
in  Hollywood  you've  got  me  and  Mr. 
Timony  to  fight — and  we've  both  got 
Dublin  blood! 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  wound- 
ed Ann  Harding's  feelings  by  his 
wit.  Ann  went  to  Cuba  to  recover 
and  the  sharks  chased  her.  Pauvre 
Ann.  From  Shaw  to  sharks !  .  .  .  Must 
be  in  for  a  tragic  cycle. 

Hollywood  actresses  and  their 
woes  make  me  a  little  sick  after 
meeting  Mae.  You  have  no  idea 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  find  a  hu- 
man being  out  here. 

.  .  .  Connie  Bennett  in  a  reformatory 
in  "Bed  of  Roses".  .  .  .  Jean  Harlow  in 
a  reformatory  in  "Black  Orange  Blos- 
soms." 

Mr.  Hays'  men  at  work? 

If  there  is  anything  that  would  in- 
cite revolution  it  is  an  attempt  to 
reform  Miss  Harlovj.  As  Miss  West 
says  of  Jean:  "Now  there's  a  form!" 

As  loyal  propagandist  for  the  mellif- 
luent Jeanette  MacDonald  and  the 
lyric  Novarro,  who  had  to  go  to 
Europe  in  order  to  sing,  I  send  the 
month's  wreath  to  Louis  B.  Mayer  who 
has  engaged  them  to  co-star  in  "The 
Cat  and  the  Fiddle".  And  later  "The 
Merry  Widow."  When  I  was  in  Paris 
toasting  Miss  MacDonald's  concert 
triumph  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Mayer 
had  promised  she  would  play  the 
Merry  Widow  if  he  produced  it.  She 
said  she  preferred  his  word  to  a  con- 
tract. Which  proves  Jeanette  knows 
her  men. 

"The  Merry  Widow,"  with  its  myth- 
ical kingdom  stuff,  may  seem  old- 
fashioned.  They  may  decide  to  modern- 
ize it.  In  that  event  I  urge  Mae  West 
as  the  Widow  and  Jimmy  Cagney  as 
Prince   Danilo. 

Would  that  be  a  waltz,  oh,  would 
that  be  a  waltz! 

INCIDENTALLY,  pal  Mae  agrees 
-*-  with  me  that  Jimmy  Cagney  is  pos- 
sibly Hollywood's  most  interesting  ac- 
tor. Mae  says  she  likes  'em  all — Gary 
Cooper,  George  Raft,  Chevalier,  March, 
but  Cagney  has  that  certain  something. 

Because  Mr.  Cagney  plays  rough 
characters,  even  as  Mae,  he  doesn't  get 
credit  for  his  histrionic  ability.  The 
late  Wilson  Mizner,  who  certainly  knew 
men  and  acting,  said  Jimmy  was  the 
finest  in  Hollywood. 

The  kid,  he  said,  doesn't  use  his  per- 
sonality. He  isn't  at  all  the  character 
he  plays.  But  he  plays  them  so  well 
that  people  think  he  must  be  that  type. 
Hollywood  is  all  haywire. 

Joan  Crawford  hated  to  divorce 
Doug  just  when  he  got  entangled 
in  legal  difficulty  but  she  had  re- 
leased the  story  a  month  in  advance 
and  felt  she  should  keep  faith 
with  the  press. 

Heartbreaks  have  release  dates 
in  Hooeywood! 


STREAKED 

jLJ.  xjl  JL  IV  Easily,  safely, 
you  can  touch  up  every  fading 
strand  with  lustrous  color. 

Everywhere  you  see  women  who  have 
found  the  way  to  have  hair  forever  young- 
looking.  Their  secret  can  be  yours — the 
clear,  colorless  liquid  called  MaryT.  Gold- 
man's. It  will  show  you  how  every  gray 
streak  in  your  head  can  be  lustrous  with 
youthful  color. 

No  Experience  Required 

You  do  not  need  experience.  It  is  sim- 
ple to  apply.  Combing  liquid  through  hair 
brings  desired  color,  like  nature's  own: 
black,  brown,  auburn,  blonde.  Leaves  hair 
soft  —  easy  to  curl  or  wave.  Shampoo  it 
without  fear  of  fading.  Nothing  to  rub  off 
or  stain  clothing. 

Entirely  SAFE 

For  50  years  this  has  been  the  depend- 
able, safe  way.  Leading  medical  authori- 
ties have  pronounced  it  harmless  to  hair 
and  scalp. 

Your  druggist  or  department  store  has 
Mary  T.  Goldman's  for 
your  shade  of  hair.  Sold 
on  money-back  guaran- 
tee.   Get  a  bottle  today. 

TRY  IT  FREE 

Or  mail  coupon  f  or  FreeTest 
Package.  Try  on  single  lock 
snipped  from  hair.  No  risk. 
No  expense.  Mail  it  today. 

MARYT. 

GOLDMAN'S 

COLOR  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 


~  FOR  FREE  TEST  PACKAGE  .' 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
957  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name 

Street 

City State 

V  CHECK  COLOR  OF  HAIR  V 
O  Black        □  Medium  Brown        D  Auburn 
D  Dark  Brown    □  Light  Brown    □  Blonde 
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BUT  JACK 

I  ASKED  YOU 

HOT  TO  BRING 

ANYONE  HOME. 


Embarrassed 

to  Entertain 

in  your  own 

Home? 

Do  you  secretly  wish  your  house 
were  different  when  the  four- 
some comes  in  for  bridge  or  Jack 
brings  friends  home? 

If  you're  dissatisfied  with  your 
home  ...  or  if  you're  planning 
a  new  one  .  .  .  you'll  welcome 
the  series  on  Home  Beautifying 
being  given  by  Tower  Maga- 
zines. 

You  learn  the  subtleties  of  color 
harmony  .  .  .  plain  vs.  colored 
draperies  .  .  .  how  to  buy  new 
furniture  and  accessories  to  go 
with  what  you  already  have  .  .  . 
how  good  taste  creates  distinc- 
tion and  beauty. 

And,  best  of  all,  you'll  learn  that 
it  doesn't  cost  a  bit  more  to  have 
the  kind  of  home  you  want  than 
one  which  is  dull  and  uninter- 
esting. 


For  further  de- 
tails   without 
cost,  write 

Home  Beautiful 
Editor 

Tower  Magazines 

INC. 
5  5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N. Y. 


Haunted  Houses  of 
Hollywood 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


innocently  told  his  faithful  German 
serving  man  to  see  that  the  light  was 
never  out,  he  suddenly  found  himself 
strangely  popular  with  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple  at   all   hours    of   the   night. 

The  good  word  spread.  The  door- 
bell never  ceased  to  ring.  Lew's  house 
became  known  as  the  place  to  go  after 
all  the  other  places  were  shut  up.  In 
fact,  poor  Lew  would  probably  be  in 
a  hospital  today  if  the  Government 
had  not  come  to  his  relief  by  notifying 
him  that  his  light-house  was  causing 
confusion  to  coastwise  shipping,  and 
that  if  he  didn't  put  the  light  out,  and 
keep  it  out,  he  would  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  any  ship  which  came 
ashore  on  the  neighboring  beaches! 

IT  is  strange,  isn't  it,  how  mention  of 
the  popular  Lew  Cody,  even  after 
all  these  years,  invariably  brings  to 
mind  some  memory  of  his  even  more 
popular  wife,  Mabel  Normand?  This 
time,  the  memory  involves  a  ghost- 
haunted  mansion,  the  one  Roscoe  Ar- 
buckle  bought  for  himself,  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  in  the  old  West  Adams 
district  of  Los  Angeles,  a  district  so 
aristocratic  that  no  film  celebrity  ex- 
cept Arbuckle  and  Ramon  Novarro  has 
ever  ventured  to  invade  it. 

Here,  in  a  rambling  old  pile  which 
goes  back  to  the  first  years  of  Los 
Angeles'  prosperity,  Fatty  held  his 
parties  and  his  court;  and  here  one 
night  came  Mabel,  the  fat  boy's  old 
laugh-making  partner  of  the  Mack  Sen- 
nett-Keystone  days — not  as  an  invited 
guest,  although,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
Mabel  loved  a  good  time,  but  as  a 
refugee. 

She  was  in  one  of  her  jams.  The 
newspaper  boys  were  hounding  her 
every  footstep.  Her  own  home  was  no 
longer  her  castle.  She  must  hide  some- 
where. And  where  better  than  in 
Fatty's  capacious  house  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Fatty's  ample  shadow?  The 
party,  which  was  in  progress  when 
Mabel  arrived,  continued  nightly  and 
daily  in  the  then  Arbucklian  manner 
for  two  whole  weeks — while  the  most 
beloved  of  Hollywood  women,  and  the 
most  cruelly  persecuted,  lived  safely 
and  secretly,  her  presence  unknown  to 
any  of  the  guests,  in  an  upper  chamber 
of  the  West  Adams  house. 

ANOTHER  huge  house,  even  larger 
than  the  Arbuckle  mansion,  but 
much  more  cheerful  in  its  associations, 
is  the  big  white  one  which  stands  well 
back  in  the  huge  palm  trees  and  on 
terraced  lawns  at  the  corner  of  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  and  Fuller  Street.  To 
be  sure,  one  poor  fellow  killed  him- 
self under  its  red-tiled  roof;  but  he 
was  not  a  movie  celebrity,  and  so  pre- 
sumably no  longer  haunts  the  place. 
Most  of  the  movie  people  whose  ghosts 
are  associated  with  this  mansion  lived 
happily  forever  after;  although,  it  must 
be  admitted,  not  always  in  the  united 
domestic  state  which  that  phrase  usu- 
ally implies. 

For  me  the  ghosts  which,  today, 
haunt  the  massive  mahogany-and-white 
halls  and  chambers  of  this  famous  pile, 
are  chiefly  those  of  glamorous  Norma 
Talmadge  and  her  gay  young  friends — 
"most  chiefly,"  I  think,  that  gay  broth 


of  a  boy,  Eugene  O'Brien.  Time  was, 
you  know,  when  Norma  and  Gene  were 
inseparable  on  the  screen,  and  almost 
equally  so  in  real  life.  A  good  many 
people  thought  they  were  having  one 
of  those  things;  but  I  really  never 
thought  so.  People  engrossed  in  secret 
love  affairs  get  solemn  and  exclusive; 
unlike  misery,  they  have  no  use  for 
company;  but  Gene  and  Norma  were 
always  laughing  and  sharing  their 
laughs  with  their  friends. 

When  Joe  Schenck,  Norma's  mag- 
nate husband,  had  to  go  to  New  York, 
which  was  often,  he  would  telephone 
Gene  and  tell  him  to  look  out  for 
Norma  and  see  that  she  didn't  get  lone- 
some. Then,  like  as  not,  if  he  had  a 
few  minutes  before  boarding  the 
train  at  the  Santa  Fe  Station,  he 
would  telephone  Norma  to  look  out 
for  Gene  and  make  sure  that  he  didn't 
stay  up  too  late  or  drink  too  much 
beer,  so  he  wouldn't  be  good  in  the 
picture  the  next  day. 

After  Norma  left,  Joe  rented  the 
place  to  Emil  Jannings  for  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  You 
can  see  by  the  price  what  kind  of  place 
it  was!  Then  came  Maurice  Chevalier 
and  Yvonne  Vallee,  the  latter  now  a 
Hollywood  ghost  in  the  usual  marital 
sense;  and  after  the  Chevaliers,  the 
very  unghost-like  Eddie  Cantors  and 
their  plenteous  progeny.  Now,  the 
house  stands  vacant,  full  of  memories. 

THE  big  place  we  have  been  talking 
about  is  not,  of  course,  the  old  Tal- 
madge home  of  the  px-e-Schenckian 
era.  That  was  a  little  gray  cottage 
on  Finley  Avenue,  near  the  old  Metro 
studio,  in  which  Peg  Talmadge  lived 
with  daughters  Norma,  Constance  and 
Natalie,  and  to  which  the  girls  used 
to  bring  home  any  number  of  friends 
for  dinner,  luncheon  or  even  breakfast, 
without  first  consulting  their  mother. 
Was  Peg  annoyed?  Well,  as  a  cook, 
she  had  a  right  to  be! 

It  was  in  this  house  that  William  S. 
(Big  Bill)  Hart  came  courting  Norma — 
with  some  success  for  a  time,  I  might 
add — so  here,  perhaps,  along  with  the 
gay  Talmadge  ghosts  may  be  found  the 
solemn  shadow  of  that  noble  actor 
and  princely  man,  who  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  Holly- 
wood screen. 

Another  haunted  house  which  dates 
back  even  further  than  Peg  Talmadge's 
is  mother  Gish's,  which  was  once  the 
studio  home  of  the  famous  dancer, 
Ruth  St.  Denis.  Here  lived  Mrs.  Gish 
and  her  daughters,  Lillian  and  Dor- 
othy; and  here  came  the  great  David 
Wark  Griffith  to  visit  the  little  blond 
girl,  who  was — and,  in  his  opinion,  still 
is — the  greatest  actress  of  the  screen. 

Here  also  came  Bobby  Harron  and 
Mae  Marsh  and  Miriam  Cooper,  "the 
old  Griffith  crowd,"  to  all  of  whom 
Mother  Gish  was  for  so  many  years 
a  mother  confessor. 

HAROLD  LLOYD'S  youthful  ghost 
is  not  content  to  haunt  a  single 
residence.  It  haunts  a  whole  apart- 
ment house — "The  Delport" — where  he 
and  his  father  lived  in  the  days  when 
they  were  too  poor  to  afford  a  tele- 
phone and  were  obliged  to  use  the  pub- 
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lie  one  in  the  apartment  house  hall.  By 
this  telephone  Harold  used  to  stand  for 
hours — seemingly  unmindful  of  open- 
ing doors  and  straining  ears — pouring 
out  his  love  for,  and  to,  the  fair  Bebe 
Daniels. 

Bebe  was  the  Mary  Brian  of  that 
day,  the  girl  with  whom  all  the  smart 
young  Hollywood  boys  wished  to  step; 
and  our  Harold,  although  admittedly 
acrobatic,  could  not  step  fast  enough 
or  high  enough  to  monopolize  all  of 
Bebe's  attention.  This  fact  was  a 
source  of  great  relief  to  Harold  and 
of  great  fun  to  the  listening  tenants, 
among  whom  were  many  of  his  and 
Bebe's  movie  friends.  For  Harold  did 
not  hesitate  to  voice  his  sorrow,  each 
time  he  was  turned  down  for  somebody 
else,  in  cries  and  moans,  which  still  on 
dark  winter  nights,  I  am  told,  echo 
through   those   halls. 

Ben  Lyon  says  that  Harold's  ghost 
doesn't  always  stick  to  the  apartment 
house,  but  sometimes  wanders,  after 
all  these  years,  up  to  the  Lyon  home 
to  do  a  little  crying  and  moaning  for 
the  sake  of  old  times.  Anyhow,  it  is 
well  known  in  Hollywood  that  Harold's 
affection  for  Bebe  Daniels  has  endured 
from  the  old  days  through  the  various 
experiences — both  romantic  and  do- 
mestic— which  each  has  had,  and  re- 
mains, thanks  perhaps  to  the  apart- 
ment-house ghost,  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  its  kind  in  Hollywood  his- 
tory. 

AND  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  haunted  apartments,  there  is 
another  notable  one — or  rather  there 
are  two  of  them — in  the  little  house 
at  the  corner  of  Pico  and  Georgia 
Streets,  where  Blanche   Sweet  used  to 


Walter    Huston,  and    his    pal.    You    rarely   see 

Walter  without   his   dog,   and   he's   prouder   of 

the    pup's   tricks    and   the    applause    they   get, 

than    any    public    plaudits    for    himself. 


live  with  her  tiny  grandmother  and 
her   huge   grand   piano. 

Each  apartment  consisted  of  a 
kitchen  and  one  other  room,  which  was 
living  room,  dining  room  and  sleeping 
room  combined.  Grandmother  lived  in 
one  of  the  apartments.  Blanche  and  the 
piano  lived  in  the  other — but  it  was 
rather  difficult.  Both  grands — mother 
and  piano — were  perfectly  comfortable; 
but  Blanche  had  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen 
of  her  apartment  because  her  wall-bed 
just  wouldn't  "let  down"  when  the 
piano  was  in  the  room. 

Which  only  goes  to  show  that  some 
of  the  biggest  ghosts  can  be  found  in 
the  smallest  houses! 

Of  course,  some  of  these  haunted 
Hollywood  homes  have  been  so  altered 
by  their  later  owners  that  not  even 
the  ghosts  would  recognize  them.  For 
example,  who  would  ever  think  that 
the  charming  home  of  Bill  Powell  and 
Carole  Lombard  on  Beverly  Drive,  one 
of  the  gayest,  most  hospitable  places 
in  all  Hollywood,  was  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  Lita  Grey  Chaplin  and  the 
poor   little   f ought-over   Chaplin   boys  ? 

Bill  and  Carole  have  fixed  over  the 
place  until  it  fairly  shouts  their  per- 
sonalities, especially  Bill's!  Above  the 
fireplace  in  the  party  room,  where 
Lita's  own  portrait  used  to  hang,  there 
is  now  an  oil  painting  of  Bill's  pal, 
Dick  Barthelmess.  At  least,  it  was  a 
portrait  of  Barthelmess  until  Powell, 
in  honor  of  an  approaching  visit  from 
Dick  and  his  wife,  retouched  the 
original  in  his  inimitable  manner,  so 
that  now  it  presents  a  villainous, 
gangster-like  individual  with  a  cock- 
eyed gleam  in  the  left  eye  and  a  sin- 
ister smirk  on  the  lips — but  with  just 
enough  resemblance  left  to  the  im- 
peccable Dick  to  make  the  result 
inescapably  ludicrous. 

A  less  obvious  attempt  at  ghost- 
destroying,  but  one  which  is  typical 
of  the  well-nigh  complete  obliteration 
of  the  Chaplin  ghosts,  has  occurred  in 
a  certain  closet,  where  Lita  used  to 
keep  her  shoes  and  where  Bill  now 
keeps  his  hats — fifty  of  them,  count 
'em! — all  older  and  more  disreputable 
than  the  one  Bill  is  now  wearing,  al- 
though, to  those  of  us  who  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Powell 
hat,   this   would    seem    hardly   possible. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  renovation  is 
about  the  only  possible  way  to  lay 
a  Hollywood  ghost,  especially  a  marital 
ghost — one  of  which,  as  you  probably 
suspect,  is  born  every  minute.  If  talkie 
stars  were  to  build  entirely  new  houses 
each  time  they  married,  there  wouldn't 
be  enough  land  in  the  whole  state  of 
California  on  which  to  build  them! 

The  remodeling  scheme  works,  too. 
Take  Ruth  Chattefton's  case.  When 
she  was  married  to  George  Brent,  the 
latter  simply  wouldn't  go  to  live  in 
the  house  where  Ruth  and  Ralph 
Forbes  had  spent  so  many  happy  years. 
He  would  live  in  a  bungalow  on  the 
Warner  lot;  and  did.  He  would  bury 
himself  with  his  bride  in  a  cabin  at 
Arrowhead;  and,  as  you  remember  if 
you  read  the  snowstorm  news  last  Win- 
ter, he  did.  He  would  even  take  his 
turn  in  the  so-called  "Honeymoon 
House"  on  Bedford  Drive — -where  Flor- 
(Please  turn  to  page  102) 
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Hollywood  saw  that  she  was  beautiful, 
but  movie  people  work  under  pitiless 
lights,  play  in  glaring  sunshine.  They 
called  her  an  "Airedale"  because  her 
arms  and  legs  betrayed  superfluous  hair. 

You'll  never  guess  her  name — for  she 
is  now  one  of  the  most  perfectly  groomed 
women  in  the  world — thanks  to  X-Bazin 
Cream.  With  X-Bazin,  any  woman  can 
be  exquisitely  free  of  hair  on  legs,  arms 
and  under-arms. 

Constant  research  and  improvement  have  made 
X-Bazin  more  and  more  mild,  efficient,  and  agree- 
able. This  really  reliable  cream  depilatory  leaves 
your  skin  exquisitely  smooth,  white  and  hairless. 
Even  the  future  growth  of  hair  is  retarded. 

Insist  on  reliable  X-Bazin  —  accept  no  substi- 
tutes. In  new  giant  size  tubes  at  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores — 50c.  Good  size  tubes  10c  in  10-cent 
stores.  X-Bazin  also  comes  in  powder  form. 
HALL&RUCKEL,Inc.,EsL  1848,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

X-BAZIN 

REMOVES         HAIR 


3   THRILLING  DAYS 

in  New  York 


10 


All  expense  tour  including  meals, 
room  and  private  bath  at  one  of 
New  York's  great  hotels;  sight- 
seeing trips,  theatre  tickets  and 
many  other  features  .  .  .  Clip  the 
coupon   today  for  further  details. 

Tell  me  more  about  your  all-expense  tours 

Name 

Address 

HOTEL 

WELLINGTON 

55th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave.   •    New  York  City 
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SUNBURN 

RELIEVED   INSTANTLY 
—or  no  cost! 


No  need  to  suffer  from 
painful  sunburn  this 
summer.  Spread  Nox- 
zema  on  promptly. 
Cooling  and  soothing, 
it  ends  pain  instantly! 


Used  at  First  Aid  Hospitals  at 
Biggest  American  Beaches 

— Noxzema  ends  pain — doesn  7  stain 

WHAT'S  best  for  a  severe  case  of  Sunburn?  No 
one  knows  better  than  the  nurses  and  doctors 
at  Beach  Hospitals  where  thousands  are  treated  for 
Sunburn.  They  use  Noxzema  almost  exclusively — 
have  used  it  foryears— at  Atlantic  City,  Coney  Island, 
Miami,  etc. !  They  use  it  because  it  brings  instant, 
comforting  relief  from  torturing  Sunburn — helps  na- 
ture heal  the  burned  skin  tissue  quickly — prevents 
blistering. 

Get  a  jar  of  Noxzema  now !  Greaseless — it  can  be 
applied  under  street  clothes  as  well  as  at  night — 
won't  stain !  On  sale  at  all  drug  stores,  department 
stores  and  "5c  and  10c  stores". 

NOXZEMA 

10,000,000  JARS  USED  LAST  YEAR 


PERSONAL 

I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  anyone  but 
myself.  Neither  will  I  be  respon- 
sible if  any  member  of  my  family 
complains  of  a  bad  corn.  I've  told 
them  all  to  use  *Blue-Jay. 

Everybody  should  use  *Blue-Jay 
for  corns— the  minute  they  appear. 
Blue- Jay  is  the  truly  scientific,  safe, 
mild  corn  remover.  Pain  stops  in- 
stantly, corn  is  gone  in  3  days. 
Made  by  Bauer  &  Black,  famous 
surgical  dressing  house. 

Write  Bauer  &  Black,  Department  TM8,  2500  South 

Dearborn    Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for   free   booklet 

.  and  interesting  foot  exercise  pictures. 
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A  QUICK  SAFE  WAY  TO 
FADE  OUT  FRECKLES 

JUST  make  this  5-day  test :  Use  fragrant  Golden 
Peacock  Bleach  Creme  instead  of  cold  cream. 
New  activated  ingredients  act  almost  like  magic 
to  fade  out  freckles  and  tan — even  eliminate 
blackheads  and  pimples.  Skin  is  shades  whiter 
— softer — smoother — looks  years  younger. 
MONEY-BACK  5-DAY  TEST.  If  you  are  not  de- 
lighted with  results  in  5  days,  this  trial  costs 
nothing!  Ask  for  Golden  Peacock  Bleach  Creme 
at  any  good  toilet-goods  counter  now.  Start 
this  test  tonight.  Don't  put  it  off  1 


ence  Vidor  and  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Frances  Marion  and  George  Hill  and 
Norma  Shearer  and  Irving  Thalberg 
had  honeymooned  before  him;  and  he 
did.  But  he  wouldn't  live  in  Ruth's 
house.     So  there! 

"It's  not  so  bad,"  he  probably  rea- 
soned, "to  be  seen  at  premieres  and 
parties  and  even  prize-fights  with  your 
wife's  first  husband.  It's  good  busi- 
ness for  the  wife;  and  possibly  for  the 
husbands.  But  to  eat,  sleep  and  clean 
your  teeth  with  the  fellow's  ghost  al- 
ways around,  that's  too  much  to  ask 
even  of  a  movie  hero." 

But  fresh  paint  has  apparently  done 
the  trick.  The  other  day,  I  met  blondly 
beautiful  Virginia  Hammond  on  the 
Boulevard.  Virginia,  you  may  remem- 
ber, was  Ruth's  chum  back  in  the 
Broadway  days  when  Ruth  was  Henry 
Millering  and  she  was  E.  H.  Sothern- 
ing.  Now,  she  told  me,  she  was  living 
temporarily  in  Ruth's  old  house. 

"Keeping  the  home  fires  burning?" 
I  asked. 

"No,  keeping  them  from  burning," 
laughed  Virginia,  "while  the  workmen 
are  fixing  things  over  for  George  and 
Ruth." 

EVEN  the  house  into  which  Mary 
Pickford  moved  after  she  left  the 
one  with  the  hoppable  hedge  had  its 
memories.  There  Douglas  had  lived 
with  his  first  wife,  Beth  Sully.  There 
Douglas,  Junior,  had  grown  to  .young 
manhood.  But  Mary  did  her  best,  which 
is  usually  fairly  good,  to  erase  these 
memories  by  the  most  thorough  job 
of  ghost-elimination  Hollywood  has 
ever  seen.  No  one  would  ever  recog- 
nize in  the  glowing  "Pickfair"  of  to- 
day, with  its  shining  lake  and  its  swans 
and  its  gay  awnings  and  huge  sun- 
shades, the  somewhat  solemn  mansion 
in  which  King  Doug  lived  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign. 

The  ghost  of  Garbo,  which  is  still 
not  a  marital  one,  haunts  many  Holly- 
wood houses;  for  Greta  was  a  restless 
soul,  always  on  the  move.  She  lived 
in  the  lovely  Marie  Prevost  house  one 
night  only,  didn't  like  it,  and  moved 
out  the  next  day!  Of  course,  Greta 
didn't  play  one-night  stands  all  her 
stay  in  Hollywood;  but  her  moves  were 
so  frequent  that  even  an  honest  real- 
estate  man  could  say  of  almost  any  of 
his   Beverly   Hills   properties: 

"This  is  the  house  in  which  Greta 
Garbo  lived." 

Miss  Garbo  usually  had  a  reason  for 
her  sudden  changes  of  residence;  and 
in  one  instance,  at  least — if  you  can 
believe  the  story  that  is  current  up 
Beverly  way — the  reason  was  a  good 
one. 

It  seems  that  Greta  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  early  morning  sunbaths  in  a 
secluded  portion  of  the  grounds  of  one 
of  her  homes,  and  that  an  over-enter- 
prising news  photographer  discovered 
the  fact.  So,  one  morning,  after  the 
shameless  manner  of  his  kind,  he  was 
waiting  for  her,  concealed  along  with 
his  camera  behind  a  nearby  bush. 

The  lady  appeared  as  per  schedule, 
divested  herself  of  encumbrances,  but 
did  not  take  just  the  exact  position  ex- 
pected of  her.  Her  face  did  not  show. 
Realizing  that  without  the  identifying 


Garbo  features  the  picture  would  be 
valueless,  the  fellow  decided  to  risk  all. 

"Oh,  Miss   Garbo!"  he  called  softly. 

Greta  turned  over,  as  he  knew  she 
would.  The  camera  promptly  clicked. 
The  resulting  picture  was  never  print- 
ed. There  is  some  sense  of  decency 
left,  even  among  newspaper  men!  But 
the  next  day,  so  the  story  runs,  Miss 
Garbo  moved  to  a  house  with  a  solar- 
ium! 

CLAUDETTE  COLBERT  is  living 
now  in  the  particular  home  which 
Garbo  was  honoring  at  the  time  of  her 
recent  hegira.  But  for  me  the  Garden 
ghost  does  not  walk  so  insistently  or 
so  inescapably  at  Claudette's  as  it  does 
at  Gary  Cooper's,  which  was,  as  I  re- 
member it,  Greta's  favorite  among  all 
the  Hollywood  homes  she  at  one  time 
or  another  occupied. 

I  doubt  if  any  really  ghost-conscious 
person  could  even  now  attend  one  of 
those  swagger  parties  of  Gary's,  like 
the  one  he  gave  for  Mary  Pickford  the 
night  before  she  left  for  Europe — even 
though  totally  surrounded  by  all  those 
distinctly  Cooperish  African  big-game 
trophies — without  wondering  if  the 
ghost  of  Garbo  mightn't  be  hiding,  as 
the  live  Mabel  Normand  once  hid  in 
Fatty  Arbuckle's  house,  in  a  secret 
room  above  the  revellers'  heads. 

Marlene  Dietrich,  like  her  Swedish 
predecessor,  has  found  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing herself  to  Hollywood  housing 
conditions.  Marlene  doesn't  mind 
ghosts.  In  fact,  she  dotes  on  them — 
so  long  as  they  are  white.  But  she 
almost  equalled  the  Garbo  record  for 
speedy  retreat  when — after  she  had 
got  the  windows  all  covered  with 
steel  bars — she  suddenly  discovered 
that  the  house  she  had  hired  on  Rox- 
bury  Drive  was  formerly  occupied  by 
Charlie  Mack,  one  of  the  "Two  Black 
Crows." 

Janet  Gaynor  has  both  ghosted  and 
been  ghosted.  She  and  Lydell  did  their 
ill-fated  honeymooning  in  a  house  in 
which  Kay  Francis-  and  Kenneth  Mc- 
Kenna  had  honeymooned  so  success- 
fully before  them.  Then,  she  moved 
with  Lydell  to  that  other  house  on 
Palm  Drive,  where,  still  later,  Greta 
Nisson  and  Weldon  Heyburn  started 
their  storm-tossed  voyage. 

Graucho  Marx  relies  on  his  verbal 
absurdities  to  frighten  away  any 
ghosts  of  tenors  which  may  still  lurk 
about  the  Lawrence  Tibbett  house  in 
North  Rexford  Road,  where  Grace  Tib- 
bett used  to  give  those  wonderful,  im- 
promptu, late-at-night  parties,  with  an 
astrologer  or  palm  reader  to  enter- 
tain her  guests  until  dawn. 

CARL  LAEMMLE  is  a  brave  man. 
He  defied  the  ghost  of  one  of  the 
great  producers  of  all  time — and  paid 
$650,000  for  the  privilege — when  he 
took  over  the  giant  Tom  Ince  place  up 
in  Benedict  Canyon;  and  Mrs.  Ince  went 
in  for  a  little  ghosting  on  her  own 
part  when  she  moved,  after  Tom's 
tragic  death,  into  Corinne  Griffith's 
lovely  old  home  on  Summit  Drive.  The 
houses  are  almost  as  contrasty  as  their 
ghosts:  Tom's  in  the  magnificent  Span- 
ish style,  with  heavy  rafters  within  and 
prickly   cactus    gardens    without;    Cor- 
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inne's,  flower-like  both  within  and 
without. 

John  Barrymore,  also  scornful  of 
ghosts,  moved  into  the  King  Vidor 
house  way  up  in  the  Beverly  Estates, 
just  around  the  bend  from  Jack  Gil- 
bert's; and  he  and  Dolores  have  some- 
how managed  to  live  in  unexampled — 
and  so  far  as  Jack  was  concerned — 
un-dreamed-of  happiness  where  King 
and  Eleanor  Vidor  loved  and  quarreled. 

The  Buster  Keaton  house  at  Hart- 
ford Way  and  Benedict  Canyon  Road, 
which  was  so  lately  the  scene  of  Bus- 
ter's mad  pranks  and  Natalie's  happy 
motherhood,  has  now  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  haunted  houses  of  Hollywood. 
Buster  has  just  sold  it  to  Fanchon  of 
Fanchon  and  Marco,  perpetrators  of 
preludes. 

The  Madge  Bellamy  house  over  in 
the  Los  Feliz  district  brings  back 
ghostly  memories  to  those  of  us  who 
knew  Madge  back  in  the  days  when 
she  was  William  Fox's  most  resplendant 
star.  This  is  another  one  of  those 
Arbuckle-size  mansions  with  terraced 
gardens  and  huge  solarium,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Hollywood.  Her  father 
lives  in  Madge's  house  now.  He's  the 
caretaker! 

Dolores  Del  Rio  took  what  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  safe  course  so  far 
as  Hollywood  ghosts  are  concerned. 
When  she  first  came  to  town,  she 
bought  a  large  lot  in  the  Outpost 
tract,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest 
of  our  many  high  hills;  and  on  this 
lot  she  built  a  lovely  Spanish-style 
house,  an  exact  replica — even  to  the 
iron  frog  in  the  pool  in  the  middle  of 
the  patio — of  her  old  home  in  Mexico 
City.  There  she  lived  happily  for  a 
time  with  her  beloved  husband,  Jamie 
■ — and  there,  after  a  hasty  quarrel,  and 


hastier  separation,   she  received,  brok- 
en-hearted, the  news   of  his  death. 

Afterward,  when  she  married  Cedric 
Gibbons,  the  art  director,  he  built  her 
a  new  and  very  different  home  at  Santa 
Monica.  It  is  as  modernistic  as  the 
front  door  of  Sardi's  Hollywood  res- 
taurant. But  this  house  did  not  hold 
Dolores  long.  It  is  now  the  home  of 
Billie  Burke — and  in  it  she,  too,  broken- 
hearted, received  the  news  of  Flo  Zieg- 
feld's   death. 

I  SAID  something  about  this  being 
a  story  of  live  ghosts,  and  I  tried 
to  keep  it  so;  but  now  that  we  have 
wandered  over  the  line,  I  cannot  end 
the  journey  without  at  least  mention- 
ing three  famous  houses  in  Hollywood, 
which  will  always  be  haunted  by  the 
ghosts  of  those  who  have  crossed  that 
line  never  to  return. 

The  first  is  the  Wallace  Reid  house 
with  its  great  boulder  fireplace  and 
its  pool  table  and  its  typewriter  and  its 
electric  Victrola  and  its  golf  bag  and 
its  guns — at  least,  they  were  there  in 
Wallace's  time — where  a  family  of  for- 
eigners, who  probably  never  heard  of 
Wallace  Reid,  now  make  their  home. 

The  second  is  the  Rudy  Valentino 
house  with  its  black  marble  floors  and 
its  cerise  hangings  and  its  red  lacquer 
furniture  and  its  black  satin  upholstery 
and  its  great  bow  window,  where  Rudy 
used  to  sit  and  write  verses  about 
babies — which  now,  like  Rudy's  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fans,  remains  un- 
occupied. 

The  third  and  last  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  haunted  of  all  the  haunted  houses 
of  Hollywood  is  the  one  Paul  Bern  gave 
Jean  Harlow  for  a  wedding  present, 
the  scene  of  their  honeymoon,  and  his 
death! 
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inside  out  and  upside  down.  I  told  you 
we  used  stars  that  didn't  fit  the  story. 
We  did.  But  we  changed  the  story  to 
make  it  fit  the  stars  we  already  had. 

And  you  liked  it!!! 

When  you  saw  it,  you  never  knew 
that  we  bought  it  to  keep  it  away  from 
another  company.  You  never  knew  we 
had  hashed  the  original  story  all  up. 
You  never  dreamed  that  we  had  me- 
chanically made  the  story  fit  certain 
stars  because  we  had  no  stars  to  fit  the 
original  story. 

And  what's  the  difference? 

The  main  point  is  that  you  liked  it. 

So  it  comes  down  to  this :  Movie  fans 
are  nutty,  too.  And  if  you  are  a  movie 
fan  of  the  rabid  type,  you  are  just  as 
nutty  as  we  are. 

HOW  do  you  show  it? 
Well,  first  of  all  you  write  let- 
ters to  your  favorite  movie  star. 

You  get  a  swell  answer.  He  is 
charmed  to  have  heard  from  you  as 
one  of  his  public.  He  knows  only  too 
well  your  yearning  to  work  in  a  studio. 
But  he  warns  you  it  is  not  the  play  it 
seems  to  be.    It  is  hard,  grinding  work. 


Many  a  day  he  has  gone  home  ex- 
hausted after  a  hard  day's  slaving. 
Listen  to  your  mother  and  father. 
After  all  they  are  your  best  pals.  They 
love  you.  They  are  experienced.  Trust 
them. 

And  a  lot  of  other  hooey  like  that. 

DUT  what  really  happened? 

-L*       Your    letter    reached    the    studio 

with  a  mass  of  others. 

It  was  opened  by  a  dark,  sloppy, 
student-like  girl. 

"Listen,"  she  says  to  the  girl  at  the 
next  desk,  "here's  another  poor  sap 
who  is  misunderstood  by  her  pappy  and 
her  mammy.  She  can't  be  happy  until 
she  gets  a  job  on  the  screen.  What'll  I 
tell  her?" 

"Answer  her  with  Form  No.  12,"  an- 
swers the  other.  "You  know.  The  one 
about  trusting  her  father  and  mother. 
Tell  her  about  the  hard  work  but  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  tell  her  that  her 
beloved  hero  kicked  yesterday  because 
he  had  to  make  re-takes  for  two  whole 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four." 

The  dark  girl  writes  to  you  and  signs 
(Please  turn  to  page  104) 
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usiihout  a  blemish 

1st  prixe  .  .  .  $150.00      3rd  prize      .  .  $25.00 

2nd  prize  .  .  .    75.00      50  prizes,  each      5.00 

CONTEST  RULES 

The  winners  will  be  determined  by  the  best  letters  of  not 

more    than    25    words,    telling    reasons    why    you    like    these 

famous   Lady    Lillian   products. 

Enclose  a  Lady  Lillian  cap,  labeL  box  or  facsimile  cover  in 

letter.    Neatness  will    count      Contest   closes   September    1st. 

Everybody  is  eligible  except  employees  of  the  Northeastern 

Laboratories. 

The  winners  names  will  appear  in  this  magazine. 

The   decision    of    the   Judges    will    be    final.     In   case   of  tie 

duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

iT'TV-rc  \  Miss  RUTH  Mlbbin  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 

/Miss    Virginia   Schmitz Tower   Magazine 

A  simple  statement  like  this  may  win  the  prize  for  yon! 

"A  Lady  Lillian  Complete  Manicure  Set  at  10c  gives  me 
twenty    better    manicure.*    at    a    fraction    of    ordinary    cost," 

Sold  by  most 

f.  w.  woolworth 

Stores 

Complete  set  10c 

Sold  in  Canada  ISc 


Send  12c  for 
Lady    Lillian 
Set    if    your    la 
chain  or  drug  si 
noi   tupply  you. 


M^n; 


NORTHEASTERN  LABORATORIES 

BOSTON 


^President 

Five  Hundred  Rooms  with  Sea  Water  Baths 
— American  and  European  Plans.  Also 
Beautifully  Furnished  Housekeeping  Apart- 
ments with  Complete  Hotel  Service  by  the 
week,    month    or    year. 

SEA     WATER     SWIMMING     POOL 
MARINE    SUN     DECK  TURKISH     BATHS 


Actual 
^Size 


C  for  this  large  size  new  l 

"X"  Cream  that  prevents  body  odors.* 
It's  smoother,  daintier,  safer  and  superior 
Sold  at  the  better  3ive  and  Uen  centstores 


REMOVES     ALL     BODY    ODORS 
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She's  handicapping  him  .  .  . 
maybe  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
.  .  .  just  because  he  isn't  getting 
the  right  foods  to  build  good, 
strong  muscles,  teeth  and  bones. 

If  youre  not  sure  about  your 
children's  diet ...  or  if  you  want 
new  menus  and  recipes  they'll 
like  and  which  are  good  for 
them  .  .  .  you'll  want  to  send  for 
these  two  helpful  food  circulars 
right  away,   10  cents  each. 

□ 
FEED  YOUR  CHILDREN  THE  NEW 
WAY.  How  to  feed  your  young  chil- 
dren and  their  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Two  weeks'  menus.  Recipes. 
Height-weight  charts.     10c. 

□ 
FOOD  CHILDREN  LIKE  TO  EAT. 
Menus  and  recipes  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner.  Special  meat  dishes. 
Party  refreshments.  Candies  and  des- 
serts.     10c. 

Name 

Address 

City State 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Ave.,       New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  103) 


the  name  of  the  actor  to  whom  you 
wrote.  She  does  his  signature  very 
well. 

You  show  his  letter  with  great  glee 
to  all  the  other  girls  in  Ishpeming, 
Michigan,  or  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  you  get  the  kick  of  a  mule  out 
of  it. 

But  it's  all  a  business,  girls.  Just  a 
business. 

If  an  actor  is  really  popular  he  gets 
more  mail  than  he  can  possibly  read. 
He  sees  possibly  one  letter  out  of  a 
thousand,  and  then  only  because  it's  so 
darned  amusing  that  it  is  too  good  to 
bury  in  the  file. 

ALL  good  producers  are  excitable, 
unethical,  self-centered,  afraid  of 
each  other,  suspicious  of  everybody. 

They  can  "feel"  a  story. 

All  good  producers  are  warm-hearted, 
sympathetic,  child-like,  even  artistic. 

Again  I  say  they  can  "feel"  a  story. 

Most  of  the  best  producers  are  not 
well  educated.  Most  of  them  have 
sprung  from  the  cheaper  backgrounds. 
The  minute  they  get  too  much  educa- 
tion, too  much  culture  or  refinement, 
they  lose  something  which  makes  them 
good  producers. 

Their  taste  is  generally  pretty  cheap. 
That's  one  of  the  things  which  makes 
them   good   producers. 

They  are  apes,  in  that  they  imitate 
each  other  terrifically,  magnificently 
and — unashamedly. 

Let  one  good  producer  make  a  good 
picture  and  note  how  quickly  the  other 
good  producers  come  out  with  some- 
thing along  the  same  line — even  though 
they  advertise  it  as  something  brand 
new  and  different  and   original. 

And  you  seem  to  like  it! 

I  told  you  we  bought  a  story  because 
another  company  wanted  it.  We  pro- 
duced it  and  you  liked  it.  But  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  bought  hun- 
dreds of  others  for  just  as  silly  a  rea- 
son— and  they  are  still  on  our  shelves, 
unproduced! 

Every  other  big  company  is  in  the 
same  boat. 

It  is  a  radical  form  of  nuttiness. 

After  we  buy  them,  we  cool  off.  We 
have  kept  them  from  the  other  com- 
panies, but  we  find  there  is  some  reason 
why  we  can't  turn  these  stories,  books 
or  plays  into  screen  fare. 

We  own  hundreds  of  such  properties. 
So  do  the  other  companies.  Some  of 
ours,  which  we  won't  produce  into  pic- 
tures, would  be  just  right  for  some  of 
the  other  companies. 

"Well,"  you  exclaim,  "why  on  earth 
don't  you  sell  some  of  them  to  the  other 
companies?  And  why  don't  you  buy 
some  of  their  stories  that  they  don't 
want  to  produce?" 

There ! 

Your  very  question  shows  you  are 
not  nutty  enough  to  become  a  good 
producer.  There  is  too  much  sanity 
and  common  sense  in  your  question. 

BEING  a  good  producer,  I  answer 
you  thusly:  "My  dear  person, 
suppose  I  should  sell  one  of  the  stories 
off  my  shelf  to  another  producer.  True, 
I  don't  want  it.  I'd  like  to  have  the 
money  back  that  I  paid  for  it.  But, 
suppose  I  should  sell  it  to  Warner 
Brothers  and  suppose  they  should  hap- 
pen to  make  a  great  picture  out  of  it! 
Don't  you  see?  Can't  you  realize  this 
would  make  a  monkey  out  of  me  as  a 


good  producer?  Can't  you  see  that  I 
can't  afford  to  admit  that  the  War- 
ners can  do  something  that  I  can't 
do?" 

This,  brother,  is  true  talk. 

There  are  gold  mines  of  unproduced 
stories  in  Hollywood  this  very  minute 
which  could  be  made  into  great  pic- 
tures. The  companies  that  own  them 
are  tired  of  them,  but  not  so  tired  that 
they  will  risk  selling  them  to  another 
company  which  might  make  a  good  pic- 
ture out  of  them. 

A  sane  business  man,  you  see,  has  no 
place  in  the  Hollywood  scheme  of 
things.  He  would  think  too  straight. 
He  would  try  to  make  money  for  his 
company  instead  of  trying  to  protect 
his  own  reputation  as  a  good  producer. 

But  I  love  these  very  nuts  I  am  writ- 
ing about. 

If  they  weren't  nutty  they  would  be 
working  in  a  bank,  or  clerking  at  a 
ribbon  counter,  or  doing  something  else 
at  a  small  salary.  But  if  they  were 
working  in  a  bank  or  selling  ribbons, 
their  imaginations  would  be  stunted. 

And  the  only  way  to  keep  you  in- 
terested in  the  movies  is  to  have  them 
produced  by  men  with  imagination. 

A  banker  can't  "feel"  a  story. 

He's  cold.  A  good  producer  is  hot. 
A  banker  deals  with  one  kind  of  figures, 
and  a  good  producer  deals  with  a  more 
human  kind  of  figures. 

The  things  that  make  you  laugh  or 
cry  in  the  theater  are  the  very  things 
you  would  not  think  of  doing  yourself. 
That's  why  they  make  you  laugh  or 
cry. 

It  takes  a  nut  to  think  these  things 
up  and  have  the  nerve  to  do  them. 

A  NUT  is  a  dreamer.  A  nut  in  the 
movie  business  is  one  who  has 
the  "feel"  of  your  soul.  He  can  reach 
into  your  very  insides  and  find  your 
feelings  and  know  how  to  arouse  them. 
One  of  the  first  successful  nuts  in  the 
movie  business  was  the  man  who  real- 


Assistant    Director:    "Ps-s-s-st!      Tell    her 

she's    got    to    take    another    salary    cut. 

That'll  make   her  cry  for  you." 
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ized  that  you — yes,  you — had  always 
had  a  secret  yearning  to  throw  a  raw 
egg  into  a  rapidly-revolving  electric 
fan. 

YOU  never  threw  the  egg  because  it 
would  muss  up  the  sitting  room.  But 
away  back  somewhere  in  the  darkest 
recesses  of  your  soul  you  wanted  to 
raise  hell  in  general  and  never  mind 
the  damage.  But  you  never  did  it  be- 
cause you  were  regular. 

This  very  smart  showman — I  guess 
it  was  Mack  Sennett — realized  your 
secret  yearning.  He  resolved  to  satisfy 
it. 

So  what  did  he  do? 

He  showed  you,  first,  a  beautiful  girl. 
He  endowed  her  with  dignity  and  class. 
He  built  her  up  as  a  most  desirable 
creature.  He  made  her  fascinating, 
siren-like.  He  made  you  want  to  hug 
and  kiss  her.  He  gave  her  all  the 
alluring  charms  of  girlhood.  He 
created  a  great  sympathetic  interest  in 
your  heart  for  her.  Then  very  sud- 
denly— 

He  threw  a  pumpkin  pie  smack  into 
her  beautiful  face! 

He  kicked  her  terribly  in  the  seating 
capacity! 

He  piled  another  pie  into  her  face, 
this  time  lemon  meringue! 

You  were   shocked,   deliriously. 

You  couldn't  believe  it.  You  dared 
not  believe  that  your  secret,  innermost 
hopes  and  desires  had  come  true.  He 
did  the  thing  that  must  not  be  done. 
He  destroyed  her  dignity,  her  beauty, 
her  charm. 

You  screamed  over  it,  screamed  in 
delight. 

That's  nuttiness,  my  masters! 

It  took  a  daring  nuttiness  to  do  it 
on  the  screen. 

It  took  an  understanding  of  your 
very  insides  to  do  it. 

A  banker  would  not  do  it.  A  ribbon 
clerk  would  become  nauseated  at  the 
very  thought  of  it,  and  he  wouldn't 
even  have  thought  of  it. 

But  a  nut  thought  of  it — and  you 
loved  it. 

SENNETT  was  probably  the  origin- 
ator of  the  idea.  But  from  this  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  other  forms  of 
nuttiness.  The  next  step  was  to  show 
a  man  all  dressed  up  like  a  million  dol- 
lars, silk  hat  and  all,  and  then  have 
him  slip  on  a  banana  peel. 

The  nuttiness  of  the  daring  producer 
appealed  to  your  own  nuttiness — (for 
you  must  admit  that  you  are  a  nut,  at 
heart). 

Years  later,  this  was  applied  to 
drama.  It  was  one  thing  to  throw  a 
pie  into  the  face  of  a  comedienne,  but 
it  was  quite  another  to  do  it  in  drama. 

So  another  good  producer  got  a  nutty 
idea. 

Why  not  do  this  daring  thing  in 
drama? 

So  he  bought  a  story,  a  very  beauti- 
ful love  story  in  which  the  hero  marries 
the  heroine  and  they  seem  about  to 
live  happily  ever  after.  But  that  was 
only  to  fool  you. 

Suddenly  the  gorgeous  hero  and  the 
exquisite  heroine  have  a  family  spat. 
It  grows  from  bad  to  worse  until  just 
when  you  are  least  expecting  it,  the 
handsome  hero  socks  the  delicate  hero- 
ine in  the  jaw  with  a  sock  that  knocks 
her  flat  on  her  back.  Or  hits  her  with 
a  grapefruit.     Or  something. 

Well,  it  worked.     You  gasped.     You 


didn't  expect  it.  You  thought  the  two 
sweethearts  would  clinch  in  each 
other's  arms  and  that  the  picture  would 
fade  out  on  the  ever-present  happy  end- 
ing. 

But  the  idea  of  socking  a  girl  on  the 
jaw  got  you. 

That  was  only  a  trick — a  trick  on 
the  part  of  a  nutty  producer.  He  knew 
you  would  be  shocked.  He  wanted  you 
to  be  shocked.  Then  he  shot  a  few 
more  feet  showing  the  hero  and  heroine 
kissing  and  making  up — and — 

You  loved  it! 

You  went  away  from  the  theater  and 
all  you  thought  about  was  the  unex- 
pected sock  on  the  jaw.  So  you  told 
your  friends  about  it  and  they  went 
in  droves  to  see  the  terrific  biff. 

Thus  the  good  producer  proved  that 
his  nuttiness  was  good  screen  stuff,  be- 
cause it  stood  the  acid  test  of  fan  ap- 
proval. 

In  socking  the  girl  on  the  jaw,  the 
producer  was  only  aping  the  old  idea  of 
hitting  the  slapstick  comedienne  in  the 
face  with  a  luscious  pie — but  you  never 
thought  of  that.  You  regarded  it  as 
an  original  piece  of  stage  business  and 
you  loved  it. 

LOOK  back  on  the  pictures  you  have 
'  liked  best. 

What  sticks  in  your  memory? 

I'll  bet  my  shirt  that  it  is  something 
copied  from  something  else,  but  copied 
so  cleverly  that  you  considered  it  new 
and  original. 

Good  producers  have  the  "feel"  of 
this  in  your  make-up.  They  completely 
believe  that  you  can  be  fooled  over  and 
over  again  with  the  same  old  hokum, 
provided  they  dress  it  up  in  new  togs. 
And  they  are  right. 

Before  I  got  into  the  movies  I  tried 
song-writing.  I  wrote  a  very  original 
song.  It  was  so  original  that  it  was 
a  little  bit  hard  to  whistle.  I  tried  it 
out  on  a  vaudeville  team.  When  they 
came  to  the  original  part,  they  hesi- 
tated. 

The  minute  they  hesitated  I  knew  I 
was  lost. 

So  I  changed  it.  I  made  it  like  all 
the  other  popular  songs  that  had  ever 
been  written  before.  I  tried  it  on  the 
experts  again  and  they  sailed  through 
it  like  wildfire.  This  meant  I  had  a 
hit. 

It  was  played  in  theaters  and  you 
whistled  it  and  sang  it.  You  knew  just 
how  it  was  going  to  go  as  you  went 
along.  You  were  secretly  pleased  with 
your  own  intuition.  You  even  thought 
you  understood  music,  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  was  mighty  little 
music  in  it— just  routine. 

Well,  it's  routine  that  makes  the  suc- 
cessful moving  picture.  Now  and  then 
we  give  you  the  unexpected — like  the 
pie  in  the  face  or  the  sock  in  the  jaw — 
but  as  a  rule  we  give  you  what  you 
expect  because  it  makes  you  happier. 

You  read  a  new  book  and  if  you  can 
guess  in  advance  how  it  will  end,  your 
vanity  is  tickled  and  you  think  the 
author  is  darned  clever.  You  hear  a 
new  song  and  you  are  more  than  satis- 
fied if  you  can  whistle  it  the  first  time 
you  hear  it.  You  see  a  new  movie  and 
you  are  gratified  to  find  that  nothing 
in  it  was  much  smarter  than  you  are. 

That's  due  to  the  nuttiness  of  the 
creator.  He  is  just  nutty  enough  to 
please  you — and  pleasing  you  is  noth- 
ing short  of  genius,  which  is  another 
word  for  nuttiness. 


siMPitlintinq  rinse 

glorifies  all  shades  of  hair 


Where  there's  a  man — there's  competition!  So 
prepare  yourself  for  the  battle  of  the  beauties. 
Begin  with  your  hair.  Make  it  glow  and  glint 
with  the  loveliest  tint  of  its  type.  You  can  do  it 
yourself  with  Lovalon — the  rinse  that  tints  the 
hair  as  it  rinses. There  are  1 2  shades  to  work  this 
magic  for  any  shade  of  hair  from  minted  gold 
or  raven's  wing  to  sophisticated  gray  or  white. 
This  harmless  vegetable  rinse  is  not  a  dye,  not  a 
bleach— merely  a  temporary  tint  that  will  wash  off 
in  your  next  shampoo.  It  will  banish  the  dry,  brit- 
tle look  caused  by  waving,  dyeing  and  bleaching. 
It  removes  the  yellowness  from  gray  or  white  hair. 
5-rinse  packages  250  at  drug  and  department  stores.  Small 
packages  at  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  At  smart  beauty  shops, 
or  send  direct  to  Lovalon  Laboratories,  Department  T-38, 
281  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LOVALON 

Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses 

Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 

It  peels  off  aged  akin  in  fine  particles  until  all  defects 
such  as  tan,  freckles,  oiliness  and  liver  spots  dis- 
appear. Skin  is  then  soft,  clear,  velvety  and  face 
looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  To  remove  wrinkles  quickly 
dissolve  one  ounce  Powdered  Saxolite  in  one-half 
pint  witch  hazel  and  use  daily.    At  all  drug  stores. 

THE  PRICE  OF 
5YEARS  AGO 

Improved  in  Quality  and 
Appearance 

DEUBENER 

LE ATH ERLYKE 

(Patent  &  Trade  Mark  Registered) 

SHOPPING 
BAGS 


5 


'(Were  10c) 

EACH. 


At  Most 
F.  AV.  Woolworth 
Co.   Stores 

Ropes  all  around  (not 
through)  bottom.  Carry 
heaviest  load  safely  for 
shopping  and  picnics. 


{America' s   Standard)    Made    Only   By 

DEUBENER'S    SHOPPING    BAG,   Inc. 
Garfield  Park  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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SHOE  LACES 


VICTORY  1 
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INTERNATIONAL   BRAID   CO 


When  Children  soy 

"MOTHER 
WHAT  CAN  I  DO?" 

It's  a  question  that  sometimes  taxes 
your  ingenuity  .  .  .  particularly  when 
the  children  have  been  playing  hard 
and  ought  to  relax. 

What  is  a  better  answer  than  stories 
they  love  to  read  or  hear? 

You  can  now  get  two  fascinating 
story  books  for  only    10  cents  each. 

THE  ADVENTURES 
OF    A    BROWNIE 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING 

Each  book  contains  three  stories  and 
is   attractively    illustrated. 

SEND    FOR   THEM  TODAY 
...  10  CENTS  EACH  ...  to 

Tower   Books,  Incorporated 

55    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 


Radio  Rambles 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


SORE  . 
TOES  r J 


CAUSED  BY  NEW 
OR  TIGHT  SHOES 

SAFELY  RELIEVED  IN  10  SECONDS 

Keep  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  always  handy  and 
you'll  be  as  foot-happy  as  a  child!  Sore  toes 
from  new  or  tight  shoes  are  instantly  relieved. 
Every  possibility  of  a  corn  is  prevented.  These 
thin,  protective  pads  end  corn  pain;  quickly 
and  safely  remove  corns  or  callouses.  Get  a 
box  today.  Sold  every  where.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 

DrScholl$  lino  pads 


and,  since  she  had  neglected  to  state 
the  exact  time  of  her  arrival,  on  the 
postcard,  the  Old  Maestro  had  been 
manipulating  his  canoe  since  noon.  The 
pond  was  frozen  solid  and  in  order 
to  make  any  headway  at  all  it  had 
been  necessary  for  him  to  equip  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  with  casters. 

When  Mrs.  Sward  arrived  he  was 
propelling  his  craft  over  the  surface 
of  the  municipal  rink,  using  an  ice- 
pick in  place  of  his  paddle.  Thanks  to 
the  blizzard  the  Old  Maestro  was  cov- 
ered with  flakes  and  looked  for  all 
the  world  like  a  snowman  who  had 
been  put  to  work  by  the  Unemployment 
Relief  Association. 

MRS.  SWARD,  with  hair  akimbo, 
stood  on  the  bank  too  thrilled  for 
words.  Here,  at  last,  was  her  idol  of 
the  radio  world.  The  press  agent's 
fatal  sentence  kept  flashing  through 
her  mind.  "You  can  see  him  there  any 
afternoon  autographing  paddles  for  his 
admirers."  And  there  he  was,  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  publicity  man  and 
his  public. 

Scrunch!  .  .  .  Scrunch!  .  .  .  Scrunch! 
went  the  casters  as  they  rolled  over 
the  frozen  surface. 

Ick!  .  .  .  Ick!  .  .  .  Ick!  sounded  the 
ice-pick  as  the  shivering  idol  prodded 
the  canoe  along. 

Screwy!  .  .  .  Screwy!  .  .  .  Screivy! 
shrilled  a  near-sighted  seagull  who  had 
got  off  its  course  and  had  mistaken 
the  small  snow-mantled  craft  for  the 
Albany  night  boat. 

Mrs.  Sward  was  lost  in  admiration, 
but  after  drinking  in  the  scene  and 
wiping  her  eyes,  she  was  stirred  to 
action. 

"After  all,"  she  thought  shyly,  "I 
came  to  praise  Bernie,  not  to  bury 
him." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  she 
waved  her  canoe  paddle  at  our  hero  and 
shouted,  "Yoo-hoo,  Mr.  Bernie!  Here 
I  am." 

After  moaning  his  catch-line, 
"Yowsa"  several  times,  the  Old  Maestro 
— and  he  was  an  Old  Mess-tro  by  now 
— wheeled  his  canoe  to  the  shore. 

Mrs.  Sward  was  agog.  "I  seen  your 
article  in  Radio  Burp,"  she  gushed. 

"Yowsa,"  chattered  her  idol  through 
teeth  which  clicked  like  castanets. 

"It  said  you  was  here  every  after- 
noon so  I  just  wanted  to  have  my 
canoe  paddle  autographed.  I  knew 
you   wouldn't  mind." 

"Yowsa,"  muttered  the  band  leader 
feebly. 

MRS.  SWARD  produced  a  fountain 
pen  and  the  Old  Maestro  pulled 
off  one  mitten,  dusted  the  snow  from 
the  paddle  and  wrote:  "To  my  Pal. 
From  your  Pal,  Ben  Bernie." 

Handing  the  pen  back  he  slumped 
over  in  the  canoe,  suffering  from  ex- 
posure. Mrs.  Sward,  afraid  that  the 
ink  would  run,  rushed  off,  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Haverstraw,  to  get 
a  blotter. 

The  near-sighted  gull,  disgusted  with 
the  entire  business,  ventured  a  last 
ear-splitting  "Screwy"  and  flew  off 
after  a  man  carrying  a  goldfish  bowl. 
The  gull  thought  it  was  a  portable 
puddle. 

THE  rest  is  history.     The  Old  Maes- 
tro   was    later    found    by    a    man 
named    Strunsky    and    removed    to    a 


bon-fire    where    he    was    lost    to    radio 
until  he  was  thoroughly  thawed  out. 

There  is  no  moral  to  this  tale.  It 
simply  shows  what  happened  to  a 
grand  radio  entertainer  who  was  a 
victim  of  publicity.  Everyone,  with  the 
exception  of  the  press  agent,  exper- 
ienced  untold   suffering. 

While  the  Old  Maestro  lay  prone  in 
his  canoe,  the  snowflakes  were  beating 
on  the  window  pane  in  the  cubbyhole 
office.  Again  the  press  agent  put  down 
his  cigarette,  again  his  finger  stabbed 
at  the  typewriter  keyboard  and  again, 
after  some  brisk  clicking,  if  you  had 
looked  over  his  shoulder  you  would  have 
read: 

"Ben  Bernie,  the  Old  Maestro,  has 
a  new  hobby.  He  goes  tobogganing  in 
Central  Park  every  afternoon." 

This  article  will  be  published  next 
July. 

P.  S.  Something  should  be  done 
about  press  agents! 

Fred  Allen 

Too  bad  about  Ed  Wynn's  uncle, 
isn't  it?  We've  been  meaning  to 
check  up  with  Warden  Lawes  when 
he  steps  in  from  Sing  Sing  for  one 
of  those  "Twenty  Thousand  Years 
at  Sing  Sing"  broadcasts.  You 
probably  remember  the  tale: 

Ed:  Say,  Graham,  my  uncle's 
been  hard  at  work  for  three 
months. 

Graham:     What's  he  doing? 

Ed:     Six  months. 

TOLLY  BILL  STEINKE,  of  Jolly  Bill 
«J  and  Jane,  who  roars  in  to  see  us 
now  and  then,  amuses  himself  in  odd 
moments  drawing  cartoons  for  news- 
papers and  friends.  Before  he  started 
on  the  mike  he  was  a  vaudeville  act, 
drawing  cartoon  slides  right  in  front 
of  your  eyes.  If  you'd  like  to  see  one 
of  Jolly  Bill's  cartoons  we'll  get  him 
to  do  one  for  us.  Rumor  has  it  also 
that  he  was  once  a  circus  clown.  In- 
cidentally, Jolly  Bill  and  Wallace  Beery 
look  like  twin  brothers. 

WHENEVER  we  see  her,  Madge 
Tucker — better .  known  as  "The 
Lady  Next  Door" — reminds  us  of  Joan 
Blondell.  Incidentally,  Madge  has 
probably  developed  more  children  into 
radio  actors  than  any  single  program 
director.  When  NBC  moves  into  Radio 
City,  she's  going  to  have  a  special 
studio  for  her  diminutive  charges. 

A  rising  young  star  in  the  ether 
firmament  is  Gertrude  Niesen,  who 
first  sprang  to  fame  through  her 
imitations  of  Lupe  Velez.  Lupe  saw 
Gertrude's  imitation  of  her  the 
other  night  at  a  benefit  and  was 
delighted.  So  it  isn't  another  case 
of  Nat  Goodwin  and  the  ham. 

You  probably  remember  the 
story  of  the  actor  who  asked  Good- 
win what  he  thought  of  his  imita- 
tion of  Nat. 

"All  I  can  say,  Mr.  So  and  So," 
replied  Goodwin,  "is  that  one  of  us 
is  terrible." 

Just  a  parting  suggestion  for 
the  Stoopnocrats.  One  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda  bicarb  slipped  into 
every  highball.  It  saves  all  that 
fumbling  around  the  medicine 
chest  before  going  to  bed.  Good- 
night Everybody. 
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that  this  particular  picture  just  about 
has  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  per- 
son who  sees  it. 

Even  if  you  like  jazz,  there  are 
a  couple  of  classical  numbers  that  do 
things  to  you;  and  even  if  you  like 
the  general  run  of  motion  pictures, 
"Strange  Rhapsody"  should  do  the 
same. 

In  "The  Bitter  Tea  of  General  Yen," 
one  of  the  first  pictures  to  play  at  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  Nils  Asther 
proved  that  he  was  definitely  at  the 
top  flight  of  current  picture  players. 
Add  Kay  Francis,  Walter  Huston  and 
Eugene  Pallette  and  you  have  some- 
thing worth  seeing. 

In  case  that  isn't  enough,  add  Phil- 
lips Holmes  and  Louise  Closser  Hale 
and  there  should  be  plenty  for  any- 
body. 

However,  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof,  and  there  is  everything 
in  "Strange  Rhapsody"  that  any  audi- 
ence has  a  right  to  expect. 

HOLD  YOUR  MAN  —  (M-G-M)  — 
Happy  days  are  here  again!  There 
may  be  some  in  these  United  States 
who  had  fault  to  find  with  "Red  Dust" 
and,  truth  be  told,  there  were  flaws 
that  I  could  find  myself.  Yet  it  was 
a  picture  to  remember,  as  any  picture 
must  be  when  it  has  Clark  Gable  and 
Jean  Harlow  for  its  stars. 

"Hold  Your  Man"  has  just  that  and 
not  much  more — yet,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, that  is  plenty.  For  the  torrid 
Mr.  Gable  and  the  super-torrid  Miss 
Harlow  offer  enough  to  take  you  out 
of  your  seats  on  the  hottest  of  summer 
evenings  and  make  you  believe  that 
you  are  on  an  island  where  the  sky 
is  blue  and  winds  blow  from  the  sea, 
and  the  boy  you  love — but  you  know 
the  rest  of  it.  Enough  that  Gable  and 
Harlow  score  again  in  a  super-emo- 
tional thrill-fest  that  should  leave  you 
limp.     It  did  me. 

Mr.  Gable  may  not  be  your  favorite 
screen  lover  but  teamed  with  Jean  Har- 
low, there's  something  that  can't  be 
dismissed  just  like  that. 

This  time  they're  in  what  is  gener- 
ally known  as  civilization.  That  is  to 
say,  America.  Clark  is  a  bad  boy  and 
Jean  a  girl  who  is  none  too  good.  They 
get  together  and  after  some  three  or 
four  reels,  end  up  in  jail.  If  you  want 
to  know  why,  you'll  have  to  find  out 
yourself,  and  you'll  thank  me  for  mak- 
ing you. 


I  liked  'em  both  and  I  liked  the  show 
.  .  .  and  I  like  the  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing you  that  I  think  you'll  like  it  just 
as  much  as  I  did.  There  are  a  couple 
of  scenes  that  are  well  worth  the  price 
of    admission. 

LADY  OF  THE  NIGHT— (M-G-M)— 
'  I'm  still  hoping  that  there's  going 
to  come  a  day  when  one  and  all  will 
agree  that  Loretta  Young  is  a  definite 
screen  possibility.  Maybe  it's  funny, 
my  saying  this,  after  she's  been  starred 
for  several  years,  but  I  still  feel  that 
her  best  work  is  still  to  be  done. 

Just  for  a  joke:  suppose  Loretta 
Young  and  Charles  Farrell  had  been 
starred  in  "Seventh  Heaven!"  Do  you 
get  what  I  mean?" 

M-G-M  has  done  pretty  well  by  her. 
In  "Lady  of  the  Night,"  Loretta  is  on 
trial  for  murder.  Waiting  in  the 
clerk's  office,  she  notices  the  law  books 
on  the  shelves  around  the  walls,  each 
with  its  year  stamped  upon  it.  As  she 
looks  at  them,  she  thinks  of  the  years 
that  have  led  her  to  her  present  straits — 
that's  the  story.  Simple — nothing  new 
— yet  once  more,  Loretta  Young  brings 
freshness  to  a  worn-out  story  and 
makes  it  well  worth  your  seeing. 

Franchot  Tone,  well  publicized  at 
the  moment,  Ricardo  Cortez  and  War- 
ren Hymer  all  help  Miss  Young  to 
make  the  picture  worth  while,  and 
William  Wellman  who  is  a  pretty  darn 
good  director,  has  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  about  over  the  direction. 

Unless  something  awfully  good  is 
playing  at  another  theater  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  your  home,  you  won't 
do  much  better  than  "Lady  of  the 
Night." 

MARY  STEVENS,  M.D.— (Warner 
Brothers) — Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  Kay  Francis,  the  Warner 
Brothers'  clothes  model,  might  be  an 
excellent  dramatic  actress  ? 

"Mary  Stevens,  M.D.,"  is  not  going 
to  prove  that  particular  point;  in  fact, 
it  falls  a  little  short  of  what  it  might 
have  been.  Yet  it  proves  conclusively 
that  Kay  Francis  has  all  the  histrionic 
ability  needed  to  play  much  better  roles 
than  have  been  given  her  in  the  past. 

Imagine  a  woman  doctor  in  a  world 
that  is  tough  for  men.  Imagine  a 
woman  who  finds  that  duty  and  ethics 
are  not  always  the  same  thing,  who 
cannot  quite  let  her  mind  rule  her 
(Please  turn  to  page  108) 


"Aw,    him?      He's   running    a 

fever  until   he   hears   how   his 

screen  test  turned   out." 


summER 

WITH    YOU 


PLAY  HfiVOC 

/ 


What  summer  does  to  your  skin  is  a 
shame!  ...  If  wind  and  water  don't  attack  it, 
the  hot  sun  does. 

It  becomes  dry  and  lifeless.  It  loses  its  smooth- 
ness— grows  coarse  and  leathery.  A  week's  ex- 
posure and  wrinkles  begin  to  appear. 
Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  will  put  a  stop 
to  this!  Its  mellow  Olive  Oil  base  gives  the 
skin  the  moisture  it  needs  to  remain  soft,  firm 
and  supple.  Yet  Outdoor  Girl  is  fluffy-dry. 
It  does  not  cake,   or  crease  about  the  eyes, 

In  7  smart  shades  to  blend  with  any  complexion.  At 
leading  drug,  department  and  chain  stores — 50c,  25c 
10c.  Mail  the  coupon  for  generous  samples. 


OUTDOOR  GIRL 


OLIVE 
Ol  L 


CT^cte^  -  CPortvdzA^ 


CRYSTAL  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  87H 
WILLIS  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  me  your  Outdoor  Girl  "Introductory  Sampler" 
containing  liberal  trial  packages  of  Olive  Oil  Face  Pow- 
der— Lightex  Face  Powder — Olive  Oil  Cream — Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing  Cream  and  Lip-and-Cheek  Rouge. 

Name 

Address _. 

City State 


INSECT  BITES 

NEVER  ITCH  NOW 


e  j?  Yet  I  Used  to  Suffer  Agonies-' 

Insects  just  bite  me  to  pieces;  I 
used  to  be  lumpy  for  days  after  an  out- 
ing. But  no  more!  I  just  put  a  drop 
of  penetrating,  antiseptic  Campho-Phe- 
nique  on  the  bite.  It  soothes  clear 
down  to  the  deepest  skin;  itching  and 
pain  stop  like  magic.  I'd  never  use 
anything  else!  Get  a  bottle  yourself 
W    — 30cuor  60c.  at  any  druggist's.     Or  try   the  " 


Keep  it  ha 


alwaya 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


It's  Easy  To  Hot  Starch 

COTTON 
THINGS 

So  They  LOOK  And 
FEEL  Like  NEW! 


Quick  Elastic  will  surprise  you 
no  matter  how  expert  you  are 
in  making  hot  starch  with  the 
lump  kind.  One  spoonful  equals 
two  or  more  of  lump.  It's  com- 
plete with  everything  all  pow- 
dered to  downy  fineness  for 
clear,  hotstarch  of  any  strength. 
Dilute  to  suityourneed.  Nocook- 
ing!  It  restores  elasticity  and 
makes  things  look  and  feel  new. 
MAKES  IRONING  EASY 


SEE    FOR 
YOURSELF 

FREE 


y^-A-JS 


THANK  YOU 


HOTSTARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  604  KEOKUK,  IOWA 

Your  free  sample,  please,  and    "That 
Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 
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ARE  YOU  AS 


cyL^oveh 


V 


as  you  want  to  be 


iVER  look  in  your  mirror  and 
say,  "Hmmro — what's  wrong  with 
me?  I  could  be  lots  better  look- 
ing if  I  just  knew  how.  Wish  some 
kind  soul  would  take  me  in  hand 
and  bring  out  my  good  points!" 

That's  just  what  the  Beauty  Edi- 
tor of  Tower  Magazines  is  doing! 
Taking  charge  of  other  women's 
beauty  .  .  .  telling  them  what  they 
don't  know  about  loveliness  .  .  . 
how  to  test  your  skin  to  discover 
just  your  right  make-up  colors  .  .  . 
how  your  hair  line  affects  your 
facial  contour  .  .  .  how  to  give 
your  skin  that  transparent  look 
with  the  new  "damp  finish"  .  .  . 
all  the  important  things  to  know 
about  beauty. 

Whatever  you  don't  like  about 
yoift-self  .  .  .  you'll  find  valuable 
help  in  this  series  on  beauty  aids. 
And,  best  of  all,  it's  a  personal 
beauty  study  of  YOU  and  your 
needs. 


For  further  details  without  cost, 
write     to      the      Beauty      Editor, 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc., 
55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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heart,  and  who  dares  not  let  her  heart 
have  the  free  rein  that  would  bring 
her  happiness. 

George  Brent  is  the  romantic  sup- 
port and  once  more  Mr.  Brent  falls  a 
little  short  of  your  reviewer's  ideas  of 
what  romance  should  mean.  George 
is  too  stolid.  If  I  were  a  girl,  and 
George  Brent  proposed  to  me,  I  think 
I'd  scream — if  that's  still  what  girls 
do  when  the  job  in  hand  is  too  much 
for  them.  George  has  to  loosen  up  a 
whole  lot  before  we  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  he's  good  enough  to  be  even 
the  screen  lover  of  Kay  Francis.  (Back 
of  our  mind,  we'll  always  see  Bill 
Powell  and  Kay  in  "One  Way  Passage" 
and  the  champagne  glasses  breaking 
across  the  Tia  Juana  bar  on  New 
Year's  eve.) 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  "Mary 
Stevens,  M.D.,"  is  a  better  than  run- 
of-the-mill  movie.  It  has  drama,  ac- 
tion and  originality.  With  a  little  break 
it  might  have  been  one  of  the  best  pic- 
tures of  the  year.  And,  as  it  is,  it 
is  well  worth  seeing. 

THE  NUISANCE— (M-G-M)— Even 
when  they  try  to  make  a  program 
picture  with  Lee  Tracy,  he  ups  and 
makes  a  special  out  of  it. 

You've  seen  him  as  a  publicity  ex- 
pert in  "The  Half-Naked  Truth,"  a 
doughboy  in  "Private  Jones,"  now 
you'll  see  him  as  a  shyster  lawyer  in 
"The  Nuisance,"  and  you'll  forget 
everything  you've  seen  him  in  until 
now. 

And  though  the  picture  is  all  Lee's, 
he  didn't  get  it  without  a  struggle. 
Frank  Morgan  as  the  drunken  doctor, 
comes  near  to  stealing  it,  and  Charles 
Butterworth  does  the  best  bit  he  has 
ever  done  in  a  career  filled  with  fine 
achievements.  Madge  Evans  shows  un- 
suspected ability  as  a  stool  pigeon  who 
falls  for  Lee,  and  a  bit  player  named 
Herman  Bing  deserves  better  roles  in 
the  future. 

All  in  all,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
say  that  M-G-M  has  a  money-making 
hit.  The  studio  had  a  fair  story  and 
a  fair  idea  of  producing  it.  What  hap- 
pened?    Well,  the  cast  went  haywire, 


did  swell  jobs  all  around  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  there  will  be  many  a  pic- 
ture labelled  "Special"  that  will  fall 
way  below  the  standard  set  by  "The 
Nuisance." 

I  think  "The  Nuisance"  is  a  particu- 
larly bad  title  for  a  movie  and  sincerely 
hope  you  won't  let  it  stop  you  from 
enjoying  a  good  hour's  entertainment. 

CTRANGER'S    RETURN  —  (M-G-M) 

^  — Once  every  year  King  Vidor 
makes  a  great  movie.  "Stranger's  Re- 
turn" may  not  be  what  some  of  the 
King  Vidor  efforts  have  been  in  the 
past,  but  it  doesn't  suffer  too  much  by 
comparison. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Vidor  take  any  long 
chances.  Having  been  given  a  screen 
story  that  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
good  movie,  he  proceeded  to  cast  a 
band  of  players  who  should  be  able  to 
make  a  good  movie  out  of  almost  any 
story.  Lionel  Barrymore  heads  the 
cast.  Miriam  Hopkins  adds  her  glamour, 
and  Franchot  Tone,  Stuart  Erwin  and 
Tad  Alexander  complete  the  cast. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Vidor  does  things 
that  the  average  Hollywood  director 
misses.  Once  more  he  brings  to  mind 
things  that  we  miss  in  our  own  daily 
life  yet,  seeing  them  on  the  screen,  we 
realize  we  have  missed  them.  And 
most  of  us  will  leave  the  theater  with 
a  mental  reservation  to  the  effect  that 
we  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

Lionel  Barrymore  is  undoubtedly 
Hollywood's  greatest  character  actor 
and  in  "Stranger's  Return,"  he  is 
everything  that  his  audience  has  grown 
to  expect  him  to  be.  In  "Sweepings" 
Mr.  Barrymore  was  more  or  less  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  of  the  people 
whose  roles  depended  on  his  own.  In 
this,  as  in  "A  Free  Soul,"  the  Barry- 
more characteristic  stands  out  alone. 
It  is  the  whole  show — the  rest  revolve 
around  him.  And  it  is  a  tribute  to  all 
of  them  when  I  say  that  they  do  him 
justice. 

Don't  look  for  comedy,  for  there  is 
little  humor.  Yet,  "Strangers  Return" 
may  well  be  among  the  best  shows  of 
the  year  in  the  memories  of  many  of 
you,   a  few  months  from  today. 


The  September  issue  of 

•  HOME 

•  NEW  MOVIE 

•  Illustrated  LOVE 

•  MYSTERY 

will    be    on    sale    August    9.         Get    your    copy 
early    •    •    ♦    the    supply    won't    last    all    month. 
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Ruth  Abbott,  following  Ruth's  opening 
in  a  play  at  the  Hollywood  Music  Box. 
Ruth  is  from  the  New  York  stage,  you 
know,  and  is  married  to  Cleve  Moore, 
Colleen's  brother.  Cleve  and  Ruth  met 
in  New  York  when  they  appeared  in 
the  same  play,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
love-at-first-sight  affairs.  Now  Ruth  is 
doing  some  picture  work  as  well  as  the 
new  play. 

Colleen  looked  chic  in  white  evening 
pajamas  with  a  green  jacket.  Ruth 
wore  a  plaid  silk  taffeta,  with  v-neck 
front  and  back. 

George  K.  Arthur,  whom  you  will 
remember  with  Karl  Dane,  in  the  old 
days,  was  there  with  his  wife  and  his 
sister-in-law,  Doris  Lloyd.  He  is  pro- 
ducing plays  these  days,  but  is  also 
appearing  in  short  subjects. 

It  is  quite  the  thing  now-a-days  at 
parties  for  guests  to  dash  in  from 
other  parties,  especially  at  these  after- 
theater  affairs. 

So  we  weren't  surprised  to  see  Mae 
Clarke,  who  wasn't  at  the  opening,  but 
had  been  attending  a  dinner  dance 
somewhere,  pop  in  by  herself.  She 
wore  an  informal  dinner  dress  of  green 
crepe,  and  was  generously  tanned. 

We  haven't  yet  stopped  talking 
about  Mae's  three  hospital  trips.  She 
says  gaily  that  she  keeps  in  touch  with 
her  favorite  hospital  all  the  time!  One 
trip  was  when  she  had  her  nervous 
break-down,  the  next  for  her  appendi- 
citis operation,  and  the  third  following 
her  automobile  accident  when  her  poor 
little  jaw  was  "wired  for  silence,"  as 
she  put  it. 

Mae  and  Arthur  Jarrett,  who  sings 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  at  the  Ambas- 
sador, but  who  is  surely  going  to  be 
heard  from  some  of  these  days  in  pic- 
tures, are  rather  interested  in  each 
other,  I  think.  At  least  Mae  speaks  of 
him  most  glowingly.  But  Mae  does 
have  a  fancy  every  now  and  then! 

Mary  Carlisle  came  with  Edgar 
Allen  Woolf.  She  looked  sweet  in  a 
white  silk  evening  gown,  made  simply 
and  girlishly. 

Colleen's  mother  and  her  aunt  helped 
entertain,  while  her  father,  Mr.  Charles 


"You  don't  catch  Joan  Crawford  leaving 
any   oatmeal   in    her  dish." 


Morrison,  and  her  husband,  Albert 
Scott,  along  with  Cleve,  aided  in  re- 
ceiving. 

All  members  of  the  cast  of  Ruth 
Abbott's  play,  "The  Middle  Watch," 
were  there,  including  E.  E.  Clive, 
Finis  Barton,  Cecil  Brunner,  Claire 
Vedera,  Colin  Campbell,  Leland  Hodg- 
son, Reginald  Sheffield,  Charles  Mc- 
Naughton,  Gerald  Rogers,  Edgar  Sin- 
nott  and  Elspeth  Dudgeon.  And 
LoUise  Mackintosh  and  others,  includ- 
ing many  social  lights  of  Beverly  Hills, 
dropped  in  during  the  evening. 

Poor  Cleve  Moore  got-  himself  in 
wrong!  He  put  the  flowers  his  wife 
had  received  at  the  theater  into  the 
back  of  his  car,  but  somehow  they  got 
lost  in  transit.  There  was  quite  a  well- 
bred  to-do  about  the  matter,  and  it 
was  finally  decided  that  while  Cleve 
went  back  to  the  theater  for  something, 
somebody  spirited  the  flowers  away. 

Buffet  suppers  in  Hollywood  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  elaborate.  Col- 
leen's included  a  most  delicious  dish, 
noodles  with  a  sauce  the  base  of  which 
was  ground  round  steak  and  cheese.  It 
is  called  "cheesburg." 

TOAN  CRAWFORD'S  latest  picture 
«J  was  shown  at  Connie  Bennett's 
party.  And  Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  came 
to  see  it. 

What's  more,  Joan  came  over  and 
kissed  young  Doug,  even  if  she  is  di- 
vorced from  him,  in  regular  1933 
style ! 

And  Doug  confided  to  me  that  it  was 
really  in  order  to  see  Joan's  picture, 
more  than  anything  else,  that  brought 
him  to  the  party. 

It  is  growing  more  and  more  the 
fashion  for  the  ladies  to  go  unescorted 
to  parties;  and  among  those  thus  stag- 
ging  it  to  Connie's  were  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  Countess  Frasso  and  Eileen 
Percy. 

By  the  way,  the  Countess  was  wear- 
ing her  famous  star-sapphire  neck- 
lace, and  everybody  was  trying  it  on. 
Dolores  Del  Rio  seemed  to  get  the  most 
kick  out  of  it,  and  it  certainly  was 
becoming  to  her  dark  beauty. 

Constance  wore  a  fuchsia-colored 
dinner  dress  of  flat  crepe,  trimmed  with 
a  cape  of  the  same  material,  and  Joan 
Bennett,  her  sister,  who  came  with 
Gene  Markey,  wore  a  princess  gown  of 
black  net,  very  becoming. 

William  Haines  brought  Alice 
Glazer;  Dolores  Del  Rio  came  with  her 
husband,  Cedric  Gibbons.  Werra  Engels 
was  there  with  a  man  whose  name  I 
did  not  learn,  but  who  seemed  very 
devoted.  Gary  Cooper  came  alone,  but 
devoted  himself  gallantly  to  all  the 
ladies,  in  turn. 

The  supper  was  buffet,  as  is  usual  at 
Hollywood  parties. 

Guests  also  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raoul  Walsh,  George  Cukor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Bennett,  Norman  Prit- 
zel,    Ricardo    Cortez    and    others. 

WE  were  in  the  Indian  Room  at  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  where  Rouben 
Mamoulian  was  giving  a  party  for 
Marlene  Dietrich — a  very  colorful 
party,  as  it  turned  out,  since,  against 
the  warmly  tinted  trophies,  including 
paintings,  rugs  and  pottery  which  dec- 
orate the  room,  appeared  Russian  sing- 
ers, dancers  and  orchestra,  in  native 
costume. 

(Please  turn  to  page  110) 


When  he  looks  at  you 
what  does  he  see? 

Are  you  as  enchanting  as  you'd  like  him  to  think 
you?  Or  does  he  see  a  faulty  complexion,  when 
you  lift  your  face  to  his? 

Many  beauty  secrets  lie  in  the  proper  face' 
powder.  Luxor,  made  of  purest  ingredients,  sifted 
through  silk,  brings  rose'petal  perfection.  Its 
smooth,  even  texture  brings  lasting  loveliness 
(Luxor  clings).  Its  fragrance  is  a  rare,  imported 
perfume  (La  Richesse,  $16  the  ounce).  Luxor 
comes  in  subtle,  natural  shades.  You'll  like  it, 
too,  for  its  sensible  price  .  .  .  50c  the  box,  plus 
tax,  at  stores  everywhere.  Or  for  trial  box, 
send  coupon  below. 


mrf  Fooda  SardtaJJai  1 


^     '  POWDER 

FIFTY  CENTS  THE  BOX  (pliu  tax) 
but  we  couldn't  make  it  better  for  $5 


COUPON 


LUXOR,  Ltd.,  135;  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I'd  like  a  generous  trial  package  of  Luxor  Powder  and  Rouge. 
Enclosed  is  ten  cents  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 

Check,  Powder:  Rose  Rachel Rachel Flesh 

Rouge:  Roseblush Medium Vivid 

Radiant Sunglow Pastel 

TM-8 

y\ame 

Address - 


THE    ST.    CHARLES 

An   Entire    Block   on   the 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City 

**A.  Smart  Hatei  in  America's 
Smartest  Hesort" 

When  planning  your  vacation,  this  famous 
hotel  offers  you  the  maximum  in  hotel  comfort 
and  service. 

Longest    Sun    Deck    overlooking    Boardwalk 

and  Sea.     French  and  German  Cuisine. 

Bathing  from  the  Hotel.     American 

and     European     Plans.      Ocean 

view.       Lounge.       Dancing 

and       Entertainment. 

Garage. 

RATES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


CHECKS   PERSPIRATION 

—  ends  perspiration  odor 

A  quick  application  of  Caro- 
lyn HECK's  Instant  Deodor- 
ant— and  underarm  perspira- 
tion is  instantly  checked. 
Ugly  perspiration  odor  is 
totally  destroyed.  Don't  allow 
carelessness  to  hinder  your 
social  popularity  or  business 
position.  Carolyn  HECK's 
Instant  Liauid  Deodorant 
is  one  strength — the  correct 
strength — and  no  color.  Use 
any  time — day  or  night. 
Good  Housekeeping  approved. 
25c  and  5  0c — all  toilet 
goods  counters.  10c  size  at 
10c  stores.  Trial  size  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  10c  U.  S. 
stamps. 


HECK-CONARD  COMPANY, 

INC. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Happy  Days  Are 
Here  Again 

(Continued  from  page  109) 

Miss  Dietrich  came  with  Joseph  Von 
Sternberg,  and  was  at  least  half -fem- 
inine as  to  dress.  She  wore  a  white 
skirt  and  a  man's  shirt,  vest  and  coat. 
She  danced  a  lot  with  Mamoulian,  and 
once  with  Von  Sternberg,  but  Von 
doesn't  go  in  much  for  dancing. 

Claudette  Colbert  came  with  Norman 
Foster,  and  they  danced  together  a 
good  deal. 

Dinner  was  served  at  little  tables, 
and  guests  moved  about  a  good  deal 
from  one  table  to  another,  especially 
after  dinner,  and  this  made  for 
charming    sociability. 

Indeed,  formal  dinners  are  fast  going 
out  in  Hollywood,  being  replaced  by 
buffet  affairs,  where  you  take  your 
plate  and  sit  where  you  wish,  or  else 
by  these  tete-a-tete  dinner  services, 
which  are  almost  equally  informal. 

The  entertainment  took  on  an  in- 
formal aspect,  too,  with  the  daughter 
of  the  noted  singer,  Nina  Koschetz, 
performing  a  lovely  dance,  while  other 
entertainers  sang  or  danced  at  inter- 
vals. 

Gregory  Ratoff  sang  a  Russian  song, 
one  of  those  in  which  the  audience 
joins  every  so  often  with  a  loud  whoop! 

Claudette  Colbert,  though  she  is  on 
the  Paramount  lot,  met  Dorothea  Wieck 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  two  chatted 
together  in  French. 

Richard  Bennett  entertained  the 
party  by  dancing  the  rumba  with 
little  Miss  Koschetz,  and  made  a  big 
hit!  A  merry  fellow,  Bennett,  when 
he  wants  to  be,  and  one  often  wonders 
if  his  rumblings  of  bad  temper  aren't 
a  part  of  his  "line,"  like  George  Bei-- 
nard  Shaw's. 

Gary  Cooper  was  with  Sandra  Shaw. 
Guests  besides  also  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lionel  Atwill,  Ralph  Bellamy, 
Charles  Butterworth,  John  Cromwell, 
William  DeMille,  Charles  Farrell,  Nor- 
man Foster,  E.  H.  Griffith,  John  Halli- 
day,  Howard  Hawks,  Leslie  Howard, 
William  Howard,  Jesse  Lasky,  Louis  B. 
Lighton,  Paul  Lukas,  Fredric  March, 
Louis  B.  Mayer,  Kenneth  MacKenna, 
Lawrence  Stallings,  Charles  Vidor, 
Frank  Capra,  Messrs.  Gary  Cooper, 
James  Creelman,  and  many  others. 

SKATING  parties  are  the  vogue  these 
days,  both  "ice  and  roller."  In- 
deed, we  see  stars  skating  about  the 
streets  of  Hollywood  quite  freely.  Joan 
Marsh'  and  Tommy  Lee  skated  right 
into  Sardi's  for  lunch,  the  other  day! 

Herbert  Mundin  and  his  wife  gave 
a  delightful  skating  party  at  the 
roller  skating  rink  near  Santa  Monica, 
the   other  night. 

Herbert  says  he  is  "now  at  the  show- 
ing off  stage  of  skating."  He  really 
does  awfully  well,  cutting  all  sorts  of 
figures  with  the  sliders. 

"I  like  roller  skating,  but  ice  skating 
leaves  me  cold,"  punned  Mundin. 

Buster  Collier  had  the  honor  of  tak- 
ing the  first  tumble,  but  he  took  it 
big! 

Then  Mrs.  Mundin  gracefully  slid 
down,  but  Al  Kauffman,  Jose  Crespo, 
Mrs.  Henry  King  and  the  others  man- 
aged to  keep  their  feet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mundin  finished  their 
party  with  a  real  Dutch  supper,  beer, 
pretzels,  delicious  cold  meats  and  po- 
tato salad,  and  cheese  cake. 


What's  in   a   Pen-Name? 


Some    of    the    suggestions   made   for  a 
nom  de  plume  for  our  Hollywood  scribe 

By  NEMO 

(NEw  MOvie) 


TJELLO  everybody!  Hello  yourself! 
■*■  A  I  could  sue  you  for  what  you 
called  me ! 

I've  been  swamped  with  letters  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  from  every 
corner  of  every  state,  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  for  good  measure,  and  a  few 
from  China,  Peru,  South  Africa  and 
odd  points — all  calling  me  names ! 

I've  been  so  busy  reading  them  (and 
I've  read  every  doggone  one  of  them, 
too,  whatever  my  friends  say  about 
me)  that  I've  become  practically  so- 
cially extinct  out  here  where  the  talk 
begins.  Lew  Cody  invited  me  to  dinner 
three  times  before  I  told  him,  loftily, 
that  I  was  too  busy  reading  letters 
from  my  public.  I  showed  a  pile  of 
letters  to  Jimmy  Cagney.  "Gaze  on 
a  bachelor  author's  fan  mail,  you  mere 
stai\"  I  said,  kindly,  but  cattily.  He 
went  pale,  not  a  sock  left  in  his  system. 

Joan  Crawford  offered  to  help  me, 
but  I  told  her  I'd  always  done  my  own 
picking  and  I  was  too  old  (at  thirty- 
five,  say)  to  stop  now.  Hedda  Hopper 
only  laughed  at  me,  but  she's  always 
laughing  at  everybody  anyway,  so  why 
worry? 

IF  I  tried  to  answer  all  your  letters, 
I'd  have  to  give  up  my  other  writ- 
ing, including  "Hollywood  Day  by 
Day."  (Do  I  hear  hisses  or  cheers?) 
And  I'd  have  to  give  up  a  lot  of  lunch- 
eons and  teas  and  dinners  and  parties 
— so  give  a  fellow  a  break,  will  you? 
.  .  .  Some  of  the  names  you  wanted  to 
call  me  weren't  any  too  polite  or  too 
delicate,  but  it  was  all  in  fun,  anyway. 

The  boys  called  me  the  hardest 
names,  right  out  in  public.  The  girls 
who  signed  themselves  "Miss"  kidded 
me,  as  usual.  And  the  girls  who  signed 
themselves  "Mrs."  took  me  more  seri- 
ously. (They  always  have!)  To  one 
I  was  "The  Newsance,"  to  another 
"Station  MEOW,"  and  to  another  of 
you  I — I,  with  my  dignity,  my  stick, 
my  spats  and  my  winning  ways — I  was 
"Peek-a-boo."  Here  I  grew  to  six-feet 
— one  and  195  pounds  and  even  wax 
my  moustache  (when  I  can  find  it)  and 
you — you — YOU !  .  .  .  call  me  Peek- 
a-boo  ! 

Honestly,  though,  I  got  a  real  kick 
out  of  reading  your  letters.  And 
(I  might  as  well  admit  it  openly) 
you  got  the  old  romance  turning  cart- 
wheels and  flipfiops  inside  me  again.  A 
lot  of  you  have  names,  for  instance, 
that  conjure  up  all  sorts  of  dreams  in 
a  fellow's  brain.  Do  you  mind  if  I  in- 
dulge some  of  them  for  a  moment? 

Now  tell  me,  how  could  you  help 
wondering  what  a   girl  named   Donna 


The  pen-name,  "Nemo," 
to  be  used  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  "Hollywood 
Day  by  Day,"  was  first  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  Marguerite 
Kelly,  10  Cottage  Street, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
She  is  thirty-five  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  hotel  telephone 
operator.  She  has  never 
won  any  other  contest.  She 
cares  for  her  father,  who  is 
seventy-four  and  has  been 
an  invalid  for  many  years. 
Miss  Kelly  receives  the  #100 
award. 


Belle  might  be  like?  Or  Tyyne?  Such 
an  odd  name;  where  did  she  get  it?  Or 
Zaira?  (Aren't  you  tall  and  dark  and 
exotic-looking,  Zaira?)  I  always  loved 
the  name  of  Sheila.  (She's  from 
Santa  Monica,  too.)  And  Cornelia 
Katherine.  I  know  she's  tall  and 
stately,  her  hair  is  straight,  unbobbed 
and  she  parts  it  in  the  middle,  and  her 
eyes  are  a  slumbrous  black.  .  .  .  But 
Brownie,  who  lives  down  in  Tennessee, 
she's  different.  She's  little  and  cud- 
dley  and  all  over  the  place.  And  the 
little  Valdez  girl  from  Texas.  I  don't 
know  why  I  think  of  her  as  small,  too, 
and  dark.  She's  my  Lupe  Velez.  Anna 
Russell,  a  lovely  name  of  memories, 
from  New  York,  and  Yolanda,  too,  and 
the  euphony  of  Laurette  Love.  Can 
you  blame  a  mere  man  for  his  fancies? 

AH,  Meta  Rose — what  a  name  for 
the  stage  or  screen!  And  I  loved 
the  name  of  Chrystal,  and  Joy  from  Al- 
bany, and  Isobel,  from  Brooklyn.  Oh, 
well,  I  could  go  on  forever. 

I  don't  dare  rave  about  the  girls 
who  signed  themselves  "Mrs."  I've 
been  around  enough  to  know.  And 
after  what  some  of  the  boys  called  me 
I'm  not  just  like  that  with  them.  If  I 
were  a  girl  I'd  scream !  As  it  is,  I'll 
light  another  cigarette,  and  begin  read- 
ing your  letters  all  over  again.  And, 
too,  I'm  due  at  Miriam  Hopkins'  for 
dinner.    Ah,  what  a  girl! 

So  .  .  .  thanks  again  for  the  letters 
— and  thanks  again  for  the  name.  I'll 
be  seeing  you. 

Good-bye  everybody! 
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WOOLWORTH  CO  5-10  CENT  STORES 


Lorraine  Colored  Combs,  for  bag  or  bou- 
doir, have-  a  lovely  array  of  pastel  colors: 
green,  blue,  pink,  salmon,  maize  and  or- 
chid.   Also  pearl  effects.    Colors  at  right. 


HARD  RUBBER  COMBS  ARE 
STRONG  AND  DURABLE 

There  are  two  much  wanted  colors  in  Lor- 
raine Hard  Rubber  Combs,  the  kind  of 
which  every  woman  needs  several.  Black 
and  mahogany.  Pocket,  bobby,  dressing 
comb  size. 


PEARL  GREEN 


ORCHID 

a 

BLUE 

a 

SALMON 


u 

PEARL  BLUE 


MAHOGANY  (H.R.) 


Sold   Exclusively   at  F.  W.  WOOLWORTH   CO   5    and  10  Cent  Stores 


BEECH  NUT  GUM 


ITS  cool  refreshing  mint  flavor 
and  satisfying  chewiness  makes 
the  use  of  chewing  gum  a  real 
pleasure — for  everyone  —  on  all 
occasions.  It  is  one  of  the  most 


SEND      FOR      BEECH-NUTS     JIG-SAW      PUZZLES 


pleasurable  and  beneficial  of 
American  habits.  If  you  would 
enjoy  the  maximum  of  chewing 
gum  satisfaction  don't  just  ask  for 
"gum"— say  "BEECH-NUT  GUM." 


Two  beautiful  and  difficult  Jig-Saw  Puzzles 
are  now  ready — Rembrandt's  most  famous 
painting,  "The  Night  Watch"  and  Frans 
Hals,  "The  Civic  Guard."  More  than  175 
pieces  in  each  puzzle.  Send  two  inches  from 
the  metal  band  which  unwinds  with  the 


key  when  you  open  a  pound  of  Beech- 
Nut  Coffee  —  OR  —  five  outside  package 
wrappers  from  Beech-Nut  Gum  or  candy, 
for  each  puzzle  you  wish  to  get.  Ask  for 
puzzle  by  its  name.  Address — Beech-Nut 
Packing  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Canajoharie,  N.Y. 


Beech-Nut  Coffee-Freshness  PLUS  flavor.  Rich,  full-bodied,  deli- 
cious—a rare  flavor  that  defies  imitation.  High-vacuum  packed  to 
preserve  freshness.  Send  your  grocer's  name  if  he  cannot  supply  you ! 
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00 
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Beech-Nut  Gum  cellophane  wrapped 
to  protect  its  fresh,  wholesome  flavor. 
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PRISONERS 


HEART-BREAK  TOWN 

The  Amazing  Truth 
about  the  EXTRA  GIRLS! 
by  RAMON  ROMERO 


M  ft  1 1       A  *  to  ^ . 
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BARRY  MORE 
HELEN  HAYES 
CLARK  GABLE 

LIONEL 

BARRYMORE 

MONTGOMERY 
MYRNA   LOY 

A    CLARENCE   BROWN   Production 

The  Spectacular  Romance  based  on 
the  Prize  Novel  "Night  Flight"  has 
been  made  into  a  Giant  Entertain- 
ment. It  takes  its  place  alongside 
of  the  Biggest  Productions  created  at 
the    Miracle    Studios    of   M-G-M. 

David  O.  Selznick,  Executive  Producer 


ONLY  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  COULD  DO  IT! 


THIS  girl  values  her  sweaters  so 
highly  that  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  wash  one  hurriedly  or  careless- 
ly. And  everybody  notices  how  grand 
and  clean  and  soft  her  sweaters  look ! 

Wouldn't  you  think  she'd  take  an 
equal  amount  of  trouble  to  keep  from 
having  dingy,  grayish-looking  teeth? 
They're  the  only  teeth  she'll  ever 
have ! 

Her  teeth  look  noticeably  uncared- 
for  because  her  gums  are  flabby  and 


tender.  She  has  "pink  tooth  brush." 
What  about  your  own  teeth  and 
gums?  Are  you  sure,  when  you  smile, 
that  your  teeth  are  sparkling  white? 
Are  your  gums  hard  and  healthy? 

It's  no  wonder  "pink  toothbrush" 
is  such  a  common  complaint.  Modern 
foods  are  too  soft  to  exercise  our  gums 
— to  give  them  active,  healthy  stimu- 
lation. Naturally  they  becomesoftand 
tender  —  betray  a  tendency  to  bleed. 
And  not  only  may  "pink  tooth 
brush"  dull  the  teeth  — but  it  may 
open  the  way  for  gingivitis,  Vincent's 


disease  and  even  pyorrhea.  It  may 
even  endanger  sound  teeth. 

To  be  rid  of  it  — clean  your  teeth 
with  Ipana  Tooth  Paste.  Each  time 
squeeze  a  little  extra  Ipana  on  your 
brush  or  fingertip  and  lightlymassage 
it  into  your  gums.  The  ziratol  in  Ipana 
stimulates  and  tones  the  gums. 

Thirty  days  with  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage, and  your  teeth  will  be  brighter, 
your  gums  harder.  Get  the  Ipana- 
and-massage  habit  —  and  you  won't 
be  bothered  by  "pink  tooth  brush." 
Start  today ! 
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W^     MJ1       IAI     Jbl        y^!m*0!!!\^.     *^r\        ^    n   ^^1      P^^Bl  Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPANA  TOOTH 

»        m     U         -I     m       »    ■  '-i         7^     ^^/     '-■  :T;   "'  ll^^^     1R  PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  three-cent  stamp  to  cover  partly 

,—--     TTjX    r—  "Z?   *1  i^^ME    '  %f  the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

a   ~Z        '-p*.  :  t&"*    ■■    ~q^ZiJt&  Street. 

^„..£^zZ*kmt^^  _  City State. 

A  Good  Tooth  Paste,  Like  a  Good  Dentist,  Is  Never  a  Luxury 
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October — issue  of  The  New  Movie 
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publication — the  story  of  a  man's  strange 
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(TvE  NOTICED  MY  SHIRTS^ 

(i DON'T  GET  FRAYED  THE  J 

|  WAY  THEY  USED  10 J 


IT'S  BECAUSE  I  NEVER  USE 
A  WASHBOARD  ANY  MORE! 
WITH  RINSO,  DIRT  IS  SOAKED 
OUT  INSTEAD  OF  BEING 
SCRUBBED  OUT 


These  wno  work"  wash<W« 

save  you-save  your  hands 

A  PRODUCT  OP  lEVER  BROTHERS  cq 


msoi 
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I  HAVE  been  spending  my  week- 
ends this  Summer  down  at  La 
Jolla,  which  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  quite  the  loveliest  of 
the  seaside  resorts  between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego.  Others  think 
so,  too.  Dr.  Reynolds,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin's friend,  the  famous  surgeon  who 
would  rather  act  than  surge,  is  a 
frequent  visitor.  The  Doc  is  to  have 
a  big  part  in  Chaplin's  new  picture. 
Between  talks  on  the  beach  about 
astrology — both  Reynolds  and  Chap- 
lin are  great  admirers  of  Mabel 
("Smitty")  Smith,  Hollywood's  new- 
est star-gazing  sensation — the  Doc- 
tor let  out  a  few  things  about  the 
Chaplin  plans.  Of  course,  every- 
body knows  that  Paulette  Goddard 
is  to  have  the  feminine  lead  in  the 
new  Chaplin  picture ;  Reynolds 
didn't  have  to  tell  me  that;  and 
everybody  assumes  that  Henry 
Bergemann,  the  big  delicatessen 
dealer,  will  do  his  usual  foil  stuff  for 
Charlie.  The  chief  new  bit  was  that 
the  comedian  intends  to  follow  this 
opera  with  a  talkie  version  of  "A 
Woman  of  Paris,"  with  Paulette  in 
Edna  Purviance's  old  part. 

Another  thing  about  Charlie:  his 
new  boat  is  not  to  be  called  "Pan- 
acea," as  reported  in  the  papers.  It 
is  to  be  called  after  the  old  one — 
"Edna  P.  II"  instead  of  "Edna  P." 
Paulette  Goddard  may  own  the  boat ; 
probably  she  or  someone   else  does, 


Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  New  Mode  Mugazine  by 
Alex  Kahle 

Arline  Jira'ge  confided  to  me  the  other  day 
that  Malibu,  where  she  and  Hubby  Wesley 
Ruggles  had  been  living,  was  no  place  for 
a  baby.  "And  it's  so  big  and  lonesome  down 
there,"  she  complained.  So  now  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  building  a  Spanish-style  house 
between  Hollywood  and  Santa  Monica. 
Arline,  by  the  way,  startled  the  staid  resi- 
dents of  Beverly  Hills  the  other  day  when 
she  went  whizzing  down  the  street  on  roller 
skates,  pushing  the  baby  carriage,  occupied 
by    the    entranced    Ruggles    baby. 
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Photographed  exclusively  for  the  New  Movie  Magazine  by 
Wide  World 


Theprize-winning  pen-name 
selected  for  the  anonymous 
author  of  this  department 

Hollywood  and  its  stars  are  just 
as  excited  about  the  real  identity  of 
Nemo  as  are  many  of  our  readers. 
Scores  of  the  stars  have  tried  to  be- 
guile us  into  giving  him  away  with, 
"Just  tell  me,  and  I'll  promise  not  to 
let  a  soul  know."  Charles  Ruggles, 
the  comedian,  was  among  them.  We 
wouldn't  tell — but  we  asked  him  to 
pose  for  his  conception  of  the  mys- 
terious reporter.  Here  he  is  (above) 
photographed  as  he  believes  Nemo 
to  be.  Each  month  a  prominent  star 
will  give  you  his  own  impression  of 
this  famous  author,  who  lives  in  Holly- 
wood, is  an  associate  of  the  stars, 
and  continues,  uncaught  and  unsus- 
pected,  to   wear  the   mask   of   Nemo. 


for  Chaplin,  as  an  alien,  has  no  right 
to  own  water  craft  in  our  waters; 
but  the  comedian  is  still  loyal, 
aquatically  at  least,  to  the  beautiful 
girl  who  supported  him  so  ably  in 
the  pictures  in  which  he  won  his 
greatest  fame. 

T  A  JOLLA  isn't  such  a  long  way 
-1— from  San  Diego;  in  fact  it  is 
legally  a  part  of  the  beautiful  south- 
ern city.  I  was,  therefore,  much 
interested  in  Minna  Gombell's  mar- 
riage to  good  old  Joe  Sefton,  San 
Diego's  big  bank  and  trust,  man. 
The  only  thing  that's  kept  this  pair 
of  bill-and-cooers  from  the  altar  for 
some  time  was  the  question  of 
whether  Minna  should  continue  with 
her  screen  career.  Asked  about  this 
on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  Minna 
said: 

"We  compromised.  I'm  going  to 
continue." 

The  Seftons  compromised  on 
homes,  too.  Minna  has  a  charming 
little  apartment  in  Hollywood.  Joe 
has  a  show  place  in  San  Diego.  So 
they  compromised  on  a  summer 
house  at  Laguna,  which  is  just  fifty- 
fifty  between  the  two.  Freddie  March, 
who  also  has  a  place  at  Laguna,  says 
that  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  children 
— but  I  suppose  it's  rather  early  to 
be  thinking  about  that  in  Joe's  and 
Minna's  case ! 

T3ILLIE  DOVE,  famous  in  Holly- 
-*-*  wood  because  she  is  the  only  girl 
who  ever  walked  home  from  a  canoe 
ride,  is  another  town  "catch"  who 
has  succumbed  to  the  love  song  of 
the  visiting  tycoon.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
Robert  Kenaston.  The  change  of 
name  doesn't  seem  to  have  done 
her  any  harm.  She  looked  as  lovely 
in  her  sun  tan  and  flowered  frock 
at  the  Miramar  dinner  dance  the 
other  night  as  she  did  when  she  first 
stepped  from  Ziegfeld's  front  row 
into  the  role  of  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Hollywood. 

SPEAKING  of  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  pictures,  Mary  Pickford 
told  me  once,  while  we  were  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  her  swimming  pool 
at  Santa  Monica,  that  there  had 
been  only  one  really  beautiful  girl 
on  the  screen. 

"Mary    Pickford,"    I   said. 

"No;  Claire  Windsor." 

Leon  Gordon,  the  famous  painter 
of  women,  agreed  with  that  verdict. 
He  chose  Claire  from  all  the  much- 
touted  beauties  of  Hollywood  to  im- 
mortalize in  that  wonderful  paint- 
(Please  turn  to  page  8) 
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JOAN 
BENNETT 

Lovely  Fox  star. 
Scientists  now  tell 
her  why  this  soap  is 
such  a  wonderful 
aid  in  keeping  her 
skin  young-looking. 


'  This  soap  contains 
precious  elements 
Nature  puts  in  skin 
to  keep  \X,jwu/fifiiZ..™. 


MARIAN 
NIXON 

Fascinating  Fox 
star  who  is  one  of 
686  out  of  the  694 
important  Holly- 
wood actresses  who 
usethis  beauty  soap. 


THINK  OF  IT!  Scientists  find  this 
beauty  soap  actually  contains  pre- 
cious elements  skin  itself  has — and 
must  have  to  stay  youthful ! 

Here's  news  of  vital  importance 
to  every  woman  who  ever  has 
said :  "I  wish  I  could  keep  my  skin 
radiant,  young-looking." 

The  Secret  of  Youthful  Skin 

Nature  puts  certain  precious  ele- 
ments in  every  type  of  skin.  Youth- 
ful skin  is  rich  in  them.  But,  as 
the  years  go  by,  these  elements 
are  gradually  lost,  making  skin 
dull  .  .  .  old-looking. 

But  here  is  good  news:  Scien- 
tists now  say,  you  can  check  the  loss 
of  these  precious  elements ! 


Lux  Toilet  Soap,  with  its  com- 
plete freedom  from  harsh- 
ness, its  ready  solubility,  and 
its  content  of  precious  elements, 
is  a  wonderful  aid  in  keeping 
skin  young-looking,  they 
declare. 

No  'wonder  screen  stars  are 
so  devoted  to  this  fragrant, 
white  soap.  686  out  of  694 
important  Hollywood  ac- 
tresses use  it.  And  it's  official 
in  all  the  big  film  studios. 

A  Lovelier  You 

Why  don't  you  let  this  scientific 
care  keep  your  skin  exquisite?  Get 
two  or  three  cakes  of  Lux  Toilet 
Soap — start  today  to  use  it — and 
watch  your  skin  grow  lovelier. 


"No  wonder  the  stars 

like  this  soap... 


. . .  says  Miss  Barbara  Foltz, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind- 
read  the  enthusiastic  praise 
that  Hollywood  stars  give 
Lux  Toilet  Soap.  So  I  tried 
it.  Now  I  just 
,.»<•  -;•»  wouldn't  use  any 
I  other." 


For  EVERY  Type  of  Skin . . .  dry . . .  oily. . . "in-between 
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Dropping  in  at  the  Paramount  studio,  I  found  Jimmy  Cagney  was  also  a  visitor.  He  was 
calling  on  Bing  Crosby  and  Carole  Lombard,  and  I  watched  our  New  Movie  cameraman 
pose  them  for  a  snap.  .  .  .  Bing  has  signed  up  to  do  two  more  pictures  for  Paramount,  and 
is  building  himself  a  huge  Hollywood  mansion.  .  .  .  Jimmy's  been  busy  coaching  his  brother, 
Bill,    who    has   just   signed    an    RKO    contract. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 
ing  which  hung  so  long  on  the  walls 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Ambassador. 

I  GOT  a  great  kick  the  other  night 
watching  Claire  and  Antonio 
Moreno  dining  and  dancing  in  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  in  that  same  hotel. 
It  seems  only  the  other  day  that 
Claire  and  Bert  Lytell,  at  the  height 
of  their  tropical  love  affair,  were 
nightly  visitors  to  the  Grove.  I  sup- 
pose it  must  have  been  some  time 
ago,  though,  for  Estelle  Taylor  and 
Jack  Dempsey  were  also  among  the 
most  indefatigable  of  the  dancers, 
and  Elinor  Glyn  was  in  the  habit 
of  dining  there  with  Irving  Thal- 
berg.  Apropos  of  the  latter  couple, 
I  remember  asking: 

"Who's     that     with     Elinor,     her 


son 


?" 


"My  God,  no,"  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion, "it's  her  boss!" 

Afterward,  I  got  to  know  Irving 
Thalberg    very    well;    and    we    had 
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When  Lew  Ayres  and  Ginger  Rogers  (right) 
made  "Lucky  in  Love"  at  Universal,  the 
whole  town  buzzed  with  talk  of  romance.  I 
accused  them,  but  they  only  laughed.  Any- 
way, they  admitted  lunching  every  day  in 
Lew's  dressing-room,  and  that  Lew  was  the 
donor  of  a  tiny,  heart-shaped  platinum 
locket  set  with  emeralds.  Inside  is  engraved, 
"To  Ginger  from  Lew."  Ginger  spent  hours 
in  the  publicity  office  trying  to  find  a  picture 
of  Lew  small  enough  to  fit  in  the  locket. 
Ginger's  taken  up  horseback  riding  with  a 
vengeance.  Every  day  now  she's  taking  a 
hurdling    lesson. 

Photoarnphed  exclusively  for  The  Xew  Movie  Magazine  hu 
.John    Miehle 


many  a  laugh  over  his  being  Elinor 
Glyn's  son.  By  the  time  you  read 
these  lines,  I  hope  Irving  is  back 
on  the  old  lot  restored  to  his  old 
health  and  his  old  honors. 

AS  I  looked  around  that  loveliest 
^*of  dining  and  dancing  places,  I 
was  sadly  aware  that  Claire  and 
Tony  were  the  sole  reminders  of  the 
old  days  when  Clara  Bow,  a  new  girl 
with  bushy  red  hair,  was  winning 
prizes  for  her  dancing. 

It  was  here  that  she  first  attract- 
ed Miss  Glyn's  attention  and  earned 
that  title  of  the  "It  Girl,"  which 
was  so  largely  responsible  for  her 
sudden  rise  to  fame.  It  is  curious, 
isn't  it,  that  so  different  a  screen 
type  as  Elissa  Landi  should  be  a 
Glyn  discovery,  too?  Few  people 
know  that  Elinor  put  up  the  money 
and  actually  produced  Elissa's  Euro- 
pean picture  which  won  her  an 
American  contract.  From  Bow  to 
Landi !  Either  Elinor's  taste  is 
changing,  or  she  isn't  so  young  as 
she  once  was ! 

TN  the  new  crowd  I  spotted  Evalyn 
■^-Knapp  with  the  inevitable  Donald 
Cook — you  see  them  somewhere, 
Sardi's,  the  Derby,  the  Beverly  Wilt- 
shire, every  night — Adrienne  Ames 
and  Bruce  Cabot,  Maureen  O'Sulli- 
van  and  John  Farrow,  Fay  Wray  and 
Felix  Chapolet,  Boots  Mallory  and 
Cy  Bartlett  and  Peggy  Hopkins 
Joyce  with  that  intrepid  Cuban 
adventurer,  Alexander  Kirkland. 
Peggy,  I  suppose,  belongs  with  the 
old  crowd,  but  she  doesn't  bring  back 
to   me   memories   of  the   old   Holly- 
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wood  so  much  as  she  does  of  the 
old  Paris  and  the  old  Riviera,  when 
she  was  the  current  flame  of  Henri 
Letellier,  the  world's  greatest  lover 
— and,  incidentally,  the  saddest  man 
I  ever  saw. 

Kirkland,  by  the  way,  since  he 
ran  away  to  Havana  with  Ann 
Harding,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  of  Hollywood  young 
men.     He  used  to  be  such  a  mouse. 

RUT  to  get  back  to  beautiful  wo- 
■*-*  men — which  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure!— I  was  talking  with  Willy 
Pogany,  the  painter,  in  his  Holly- 
wood studio  the  other  day.  Willy 
has  been  out  here  several  months 
making  studies  of  the  perfect  cam- 
era face,  and  he  has  decided  that  it 
takes  the  eyes  of  one  girl  and  the 
mouth  of  another  and  the  neck  of 
another  and  the  nose  of  another  to 
make  the  ideal.  Pogany,  it  seems, 
recently  made  a  careful  survey  of 
the  twelve  girls — the  so-called  Wam- 


pas  Baby  Stars — who  were  selected 
this  year  as  the  most  promising 
youngsters  on  the  Hollywood  lots.  It 
was  only  by  choosing  a  feature  from 
each  one  of  the  twelve  that  he  was 
able  to  achieve  his  perfect  camera 
girl. 

Incidentally,  Willy  was  asked  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Relief  Associa- 
tion to  give  a  little  talk  before  the 
newsreel  camera  for  sweet  charity's 
sake  on  this  very  subject.  I  went 
along  as  a  sort  of  moral  support — 
and  after  Willy  had  been  talking  for 
about  an  hour,  I  thought  there  was 
something  funny  about  the  sound  of 
the  camera,  so  I  went  over  and  took 
a  look.  To  my  dismay,  and  to  Willy's 
disgust,  we  found  that  the  camera 
had  been  running  backward,  and  no 
picture  had  been  taken. 

At  that,  Pogany  was  better  off 
than  the  radio  performer  who  ar- 
ranged for  three  hundred  congratu- 
latory "fan"  letters  to  arrive  at  his 
employers'  office  the  morning  after 
his  debut  —  only  to  discover  that, 
through  some  technician's  error,  he 
had  talked  into  a  "dead  mike"  and 
hadn't  been  on  the  air  at  all! 

I  ASKED  Charles  Rosher,  who  is 
a  great  friend  of  Pogany's,  what 
he  thought  of  the  latter's  theory; 
and  he  agreed  with  it  absolutely. 
Rosher  ought  to  know.  During  the 
twelve  years  of  Mary  Pickford's  un- 
disputed ascendancy,  from  "The  Lit- 
(Please   turn  to  page   11) 


Johnny  Weissmuller  showing — or  shouting — Jean  Harlow  the  famous  Tarzan  call.  .  .  .  be- 
tween pictures,  Jean's  working  merrily  away  at  her  novel,  and  she  tells  me  she's  become 
a  speed  demon  on  the  typewriter.  Jean's  issued  seven  solid  gold  "passes"  to  her  most 
intimate  friends,  admitting  them  to  her  private  swimming  pool  forever  and  ever.  Did 
Johnny,    who    was    seen    with    Jean    at    times    during    Lupe's    absence    in    the    East,    get    one? 


Benita  Hume,  the  English  star,  was  Maurice 
Chevalier's  guest  at  a  little  party  he  gave 
in  the  Cocoanut  Grove.  Helen  Hayes  and 
Adrian  were  there.  They  were  seated  so 
near  the  orchestra  that  Maurice  couldn't 
make  Benita  hear.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
he  stood  up  and  began  telling  a  story  in 
pantomime.  Like  everyone  else  in  the  room, 
I  "listened  in."  Suddenly  Maurice  dis- 
covered all  eyes  were  on  him,  and  he  hur- 
riedly asked  Benita  to  dance.  But  he  went 
right    on    talking. 
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If  it's  fun  to  be  fooled,  here's  how!  The  Illusion:  Your 
eyes  tell  you  that  this  is  Miriam  Jordan,  Fox  starlet, 
but  you  are,  oh,  so  wrong.  The  Explanation:  In  England, 
where  she  made  her  stage   hit,  she  was  always  known  as 


Mimi,  and  her  biggest  successes  were  in  what  we  slangily 
know  as  hot-cha  parts.  So  she  bobbed  her  hair  and  her 
name  again,  and  now,  to  you,  she's  no  longer  mild 
Miriam    but — presto! — mad   Mimi. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 
tie  Princess"  to  "Dorothy  Vernon  of 
Haddon  Hall,"  no  one  but  Rosher 
was  allowed  to  "turn  the  crank"  on 
the  best-known  face  in  the  world.  He 
scouts  the  idea,  however,  that  Mary's 
success  was  due  to  the  possession  of 
the  ideal  camera  face. 

"There  is  no  such  thing,"  he  told 
me,  as  he  gazed  contemplatively  at 
his  own  portrait  by  Vitch  where  it 
hung  on  the  Derby  wall.  "Miss  Pick- 
ford  was  a  wonderful  photographic 
subject,  but  so  was  Norma  Talmadge, 
and  so  was  Gloria  Swanson.  And 
can  you  imagine  three  girls  whose 
faces  were  more  different  in  con- 
tour, in  proportion  or  in  expres- 
sion?" 

pVERY  month  I  try  to  take  at 
-L<  least  one  long  buggy  ride  away 
from  Hollywood.      It  helps  to  keep 

Heather  Angel  is  one  of  the  British  importa- 
tions to  whom  we  folks  in  Hollywood  have 
given  the  keys  of  the  city.  Her  mother  is 
with  her.  She  makes  it  a  point  never  to  go 
near  Heather  when  daughter  is  working, 
but  the  other  day  she  spent  all  afternoon  on 
the  set  with  Lilian  Harvey,  an  old  friend  of 
theirs.  She  has  been  promised  that  she  may 
watch  Heather  through  a   keyhole. 


Lilian  Harvey,  photographed  on  the  set, 
through  one  of  the  huge  spotlights.  I  could 
rave  all  day  about  Lilian;  she's  just  swell. 
Everyone  out  here  is  plain  crazy  about  her. 
It  is  the  usual  thing,  when  a  star  finishes  a 
picture,  to  give  presents  to  the  director  and 
the  crew.  But  when  Lilian  finished  "My  Lips 
Betray,"  the  crew,  adoring  her,  took  up  a 
collection  and  bought  her  a  silver  cigarette 
case.  If  she  proves  just  one  half  as  popular 
with  you,  the  public,  as  she  is  in  Hollywood, 
she's    bound    to    be    a   sensation. 


the  old  town  in  the  right  perspec- 
tive, you  know,  and  makes  it  look 
all  the  better  when  I  get  back.  One 
month,  it's  Agua  Caliente;  next 
month,  it's  Palm  Springs ;  next 
month,  it's  'Frisco;  this  month,  it 
was  New  York.  Just  twenty-one 
and  a  half  hours  by  the  new  planes — 
and  not  very  far  from  Hollywood 
in  other  ways !  I  went  to  see  Jimmy 
Durante  and  Lupe  Velez  the  first 
night.  They  were  clowning  it  with 
Hope  Williams,  who  looks  enough 
like  Katharine  Hepburn  to  be  her 
sister.  So,  you  see,  it  was  pretty 
much  of  a  Hollywood  party,  after  all. 

Speaking  of  Lupe  Velez,  is  our 
beloved  Gary  Cooper  going  Mexican 
again?  It  is  said  that  he  "discov- 
ered" the  little  eighteen-year-old 
Chiquita  Carsonne,  who  played  with 
him  in  "One  Sunday  Afternoon."  I 
have  discovered  some  things  about 
her,  too!  She  was  released  from  a 
convent  when  she  was  only  eight 
years  old,  because  she  had  an  uncom- 
fortable habit  of  seeing  into  other 
people's  minds.  Here  in  Hollywood, 
two  famous  people,  who  have  willing- 
ly submitted  themselves  to  the 
searching  gaze  of  Chiquita's  beauti- 
ful eyes,  are  Cecil  B.  DeMille  and 
our  hero,  Gary.  It  is  no  surprise  to 
us  that  this  should  be  so.  We  know 
that  Gary  has  the  sweetest,  most 
gentlemanly  mind  in  all  Hollywood, 
and,  of  course,  Cecil,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  is  above  reproach! 

Have  you  heard  that  Cecil,  being 
one  of  Hollywood's  most  venerable 
traditions,  himself — venerable  in  the 
history  of  movie-making,  not  in  age! 
— is  creating  a  "lest  we  forget" 
stock  company  of  his  own.  Among 
the  many  youngsters,  who  sat  in 
judgment  on  our  day  in  his  picture 
(Please   turn  to  page   13) 


When  Barbara  Stanwyck  went  touring  with 
"Tattle  Tales,"  the  musical  show  starring  her 
husband,  Frank  Fay,  she  left  the  baby,  Dion, 
at  home  with  a  nurse.  She  told  me  it  almost 
broke  her  heart.  "But,"  she  said,  "I've  got 
to  think  of  his  comfort  ahead  of  my  love 
for  him.  Touring  on  the  road  is  no  place 
for   a    youngster." 
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Photograph  ly  Wide  World 


Irene  Dunne,  one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  them  all,  yet 
she  never  has  had  a  chance  to  sing  in  the  moyies.  At 
last,  though,  you're  to  hear  the  voice  that  first  made 
her  famous,   in    "Lady   Sal."      Her  next   picture  to   follow 


will  be  "Of  Human  Bondage,"  with  Leslie  Howard.  .  .  . 
She  posed  for  this  picture  for  The  New  Movie  Magaiine 
in  her  charming  New  York  apartment,  during  her  recent 
trip   East  to   visit   her   husband. 
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Photographed  exclusively  for  The  Xeic  Mov 
Wide  World 


Magazine  by 


Minna  Gombell,  who  recently  married  Joseph 
Sefton,  San  Diego  banker  (both  shown 
above),  is  now  mistress  of  three  homes — 
one  in  Hollywood,  one  in  San  Diego  and 
one  at  Laguna,  half  way  between  the  two 
cities.  They  spend  their  week-ends  together 
at    beautiful    Laguna. 


Julie  Carter  (here  you  see  her  as  she  ap- 
peared in  "It's  Great  to  Be  Alive")  is  the 
champion  small-town  girl  of  Hollywood.  Her 
father  was  a  railroad  engineer  and  their 
home  was  wherever  his  work  took  him.  She 
started  as  an  extra,  was  picked  for  "bits," 
and  in  this  latest  picture  you  hear  her  voice 
for  the  first  time. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 
"This  Day  and  Age,"  were  Eric  von 
Stroheim  Jr.,  Wallace  Reid  Jr., 
Bryant  Washburn  Jr.,  Carlyle  Black- 
well,  Jr.,  Fred  Kohler,  Jr.,  and  Elsie 
Ferguson,  niece  of  the  actress. 


p\URING  my  brief  trip  to  New 
U  York,  I  attended  a  performance 
of  "Biography,"  chiefly  because  Ina 
Claire,  one  of  my  favorite  blondes, 
was  sending  the  male  population  of 
New   York    into    rhapsodic    ravings. 

As  I  entered  the  lobby,  I  discov- 
ered Mary  Astor  patiently  waiting 
for  someone.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Mary  is  a  day  older  than  when 
I  first  knew  her.  That  was  quite  a 
few  years  ago.  She  had  the  long 
hair  of  a  child  then,  and  was  the 
favorite  model  of  one  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue's most  sought-after  photograph- 
ers, who  was  famous  for  portraying 
saint-like  qualities  in  his  photo- 
graphs of  women. 

Lillian  Gish  never  looked  lovelier 
than  when  photographed  by  this 
man.  In  those  days,  Mary's  picture 
was  everywhere,  both  in  photographs 
and  on  canvas.  She  has  lost  none 
of  her  youthful  sweetness  and 
charm.  In  her  simple,  dark  blue 
dress  and  red  leather  belt,  smart  blue 
hat  and  veil,  she  sat  with  her  tardy 
girl  friend  and  enjoyed  Ina  Claire's 
inspired  performance  with  the  zest 
of  an   unspoiled  child. 

Even  being  one  of  the  women  who 
has  been  made  love  to  by  John  Barry- 
more  and  Clark  Gable — on  the 
screen,  I  mean — has  not  made  her 
"go    Hollywood." 

(Please   turn  to  page   14) 


I've  promised  you  so  many  times  that  you'd 
see  Dorothy  Jordan  and  Joel  McCrea 
teamed  in  light  romances, — and  you  haven't 
seen  them  yet, — that  I'm  getting  rather 
ashamed  of  myself.  But  each  time  the  series 
is  to  start,  the  studio  changes  plans.  Here, 
however,  you  do  see  them  "rehearsing"  at 
Malibu — just  to  show  you  how  well  they'll 
look  together  on  the  screen.  Their  first  pic- 
ture   is    "Three    Came    Unarmed." 

Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by 
John  Mielile 


Elizabeth  Young,  the  New  York  society  girl, 
newly  contracted  to  Paramount,  found  a 
huge  limousine  waiting  for  her  when  she 
stepped  off  the  train  at  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  a  present  from  an  uncle  in  Philadelphia. 
She  has  acquired  a  colored  chauffeur  whom 
she's  named  "Old  Man  River."  Of  course, 
having  known  Elizabeth's  father,  Judge 
Young,  of  New  York,  and  her  perfectly  swell 
mother,  Helen  Young — who  is  something  of 
an  author,  too — for  years,  it  would  be  bad 
taste  for  me  to  rave  too  much  about  Eliza- 
beth's future.    But  you  just  watch   her. 
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I  stayed  at  the  Warwick  while  I 
was  in  New  York.  It  isn't  so  ex- 
pensive as  the  Ritz  or  the  Ambassa- 
dor, but,  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  theatrical  section,  it  is  one  of 
the  favorite  resorts  of  all  the  movie 
people. 

THE    fine    new    Ziegfeld    Theater, 
across   from   the   Warwick,    is   a 
movie  house  now — which  reminds  me 


Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by   Wide   World 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Jimmy  Cagney  did  not  take  that  long  vacation  trip  during 
the  Summer.  It  was  either  a  swimming  pool  or  the  trip.  Jimmy  and  the  Mrs.  talked  it 
over    and    decided    on    the    pool.      Here    you    see    Jimmy    himself    superintending    construction. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

ANOTHER  exuberant  girl,  who 
never  seems  to  grow  up  or  grow 
"snooty,"  is  Tallulah  Bankhead.  I 
saw  her  sitting  in  the  front  row  of 
the  "Apollo,"  having  the  time  of  her 
life,  watching  the  antics  of  Olson 
and  Johnson.  She  had  on  a  black 
evening  frock  and  a  red  velvet  jacket 
and  looked  fascinating  as  usual. 
Tallulah  was  a  great  success  in  New 
York  this  winter.  It's  too  bad  that 
she  didn't  start  there,  on  her  re- 
turn from  England,  instead  of  com- 
ing directly  to  pictures.  A  season 
or  two  on  Broadway  would  have 
given  movie  people  a  chance  to  see 
what   she   really   could    do. 

The  best  part  of  it  is  that  Tallulah 
holds  no  grudge  because  of  the  ter- 
rible things  that  were  done  to  her 
out  here.  She  told  me  the  other  day 
that  she  still  liked  Hollywood,  and, 
under  the  right  conditions,  would 
be  glad  to  come  back.  She  may,  at 
that! 


Jimmy  Durante's  out  in  Hollywood  again, 
making  his  first  picture  with  Jack  Pearl,  of 
radio  fame,  then  to  appear  in  a  United 
Artists  production.  He  qave  his  real  reason 
for  going  West  that  Garbo  needed  him. 
"She  simply  couldn't  get  going  without 
me,"    he  said. 


of  the  gigantic  attempt  Sam  Gold- 
wyn  is  making  right  now  to  establish 
himself  as  the  Ziegfeld  of  Hollywood. 
He  «ven  speaks  of  his  chorines  as 
"Goldwyn's  Glorified  Girls,  too  ex- 
quisite to  be  alive,  too  good  to  be 
true,  too  beautiful  for  the  naked 
eye." 

There  is  a  giggle  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  of  course,  as  there  is  in  most 
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press  agent  stuff,  but  just  the  same, 
Sam  has  as  good  a  claim  as  the  next 
man  to  inherit  the  mantle  of  the 
Great  Glorifier.  He's  one  of  my  old- 
est acquaintances  in  the  picture  busi- 
ness, Sam  Goldwyn,  and  I  can  testify 
that  he  always  has  had  an  eye  for 
beauty — especially  feminine  beauty. 
He  is  taking  practical  steps,  too, 
to  transplant  the  Ziegfeld  tradition 
to  the  screen.  He  has  brought  John 
Harkrider  out  from  New  York,  Zieg- 
feld's  old  costume  designer,  to  make 
clothes  for  Eddie  Cantor's  new  musi- 
cal and  also  for  Anna  Sten's  long- 
delayed  debut  in  Zola's  "Nana." 

T  RAN  into  another  Ziegfeld  gradu- 
*■  ate  on  the  Metro  lot  the  other 
day,  Madame  Albertina  Rasch,  who 
trains  those  bevies  of  sinuous  danc- 
ers known  as  the  Albertina  Rasch 
girls.  Madame,  a  small,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed,  confident  little  woman, 
who  inclines  toward  plumpness,  is 
sure  that  styles  are  changing  in 
chorus  girls. 

"They  want  lots  of  curves,"  she 
said,  "and  a  certain  voluptuous  thin- 
ness." 

Pressed  to  translate  the  latter 
phrase  into  understandable  terms, 
she  gave  the  following  figures  for 
the  ideal  girl  of  1933: 


Height 5  feet,  5 

Waist 26 

Hips 37 

Calf 13% 

Bust 34 

Shoulder  length 15 

Neck  to  waist 15 

Waist  to  feet 41 

Neck  length sy2 

Arm  length 27 


nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 
nches 


Photograph  by  Wide  World 


Lillian    Bond,    out   in   the    patio  for   breakfast, 

shows    you    how    you    really    should    entertain 

your  pets,  if  you're  not  fussy! 


THE  fact  that  beer  licenses  in 
Hollywood  have  been  cut  down 
from  $1,200  a  year  to  $10  a  year 
should  be  a  great  help  to  Madame 
Rasch  in  assembling  a  chorus  of  the 
proper  curving  voluptuousness! 

tpDDIE  CANTOR,  by  the  way— 
-*-i  still  speaking  in  the  Ziegfeld  tra- 
dition— tells   me   he    is   thinking   of 
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moving  his  big  family  back  to  New 
York.  Not  that  Eddie  is  deserting 
us;  far  from  it;  but  one  picture  a 
year  of  the  size  and  costliness  of  the 
usual  Cantor  production  is  about 
right,  and  one  picture  a  year  doesn't 
necessitate  an  all-year  home  in  Hol- 
lywood— especially  with  Eddie's 
radio  duties  calling  him  continually 
back  to  New  York. 

Eddie  lived  in  the  Delmonico 
Tower  on  Park  Avenue  a  good  part 
of  last  year;  and  although  it  is  a 
swell  place  in  a  swell  location, 
Eddie's  simple  heart  longs  for  home. 

SPEAKING  of  Hollywood  and  Park 
Avenue,  the  last  time  I  had  seen 
Betty  Furness,  before  she  showed 
up  on  the  RKO  lot  out  here  as  a 
potential  star,  was  in  the  court  yard 
of  "277  Park  Avenue,"  where  she 
used  to  play  tag  with  my  sister's 
small  child.  She  has  astonished 
Hollywood  with  her  ability  to  make 
her  own  costumes  and  hats,  but  she 
hasn't  astonished  me.  Her  mother, 
although  a  woman  of  independent 
means,  acquired  a  big  reputation  in 
the  East  as  a  decorator.  She  did  the 
Ambassador  Hotel  in  Palm  Beach 
and  many  other  important  struc- 
tures. Betty  comes  by  her  artistic 
qualities  honestly,  I  can  swear  to 
that — and  also  by  her  good  looks! 

THERE'S  another  youngster  of  my 
acquaintance,  a  boy  this  time  and 
a  Californian,  whom  I  would  like 
to  tip  you  off  about:  that's  Homer 
Griffith,  husky,  blond  quarter-back  of 
the  famous  Southern  California 
"Trojan"  football  team.  In  addition 
to  his  studying  and  his  quarter-back- 
ing, Homer  is  singing  professionally 
on  the  radio  with  Lofner's  band.  He 
already  has  several  tentative  picture 
offers;  and  with  his  looks,  his  per- 
sonality and  his  voice,  he  ought  to 
go  far. 

T  TIPPED  you  off  a  month  or  so 
■*-  ago  about  Nelson  Eddy,  the  young 
baritone  opera  singer  with  the  blond 
hair  and  giant  body,  and  look  where 
he  is  now:  playing  the  male  lead 
with  Jeanette  MacDonald  in  the 
musical  version  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda."  So  keep  your  eye  on  Homer 
Griffith.  That  is,  if  you  can.  Trojan 
opponents  will  tell  you  he  moves  fast. 
Speaking  of  athletes,  I  saw  June 
Knight  the  other  day,  back  from  the 
big  fight,  wearing  Max  Baer's  roses. 
Now  I  happen  to  know  Maxey — who 
is,  as  you  have  probably  read, 
Schmeling's  conqueror  and  prospec- 
tive heavyweight  champion  of  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  16) 


Here's  Lyle  Talbot  just  about  to  toss  Glenda  Farrel!  into  the  studio  pool.  ...  Did  you 
know  that  Glenda  has  to  get  the  permission  of  her  young  son  before  she  can  devote 
herself  to  any  great  extent  to  any  one  escort?  Tommy  looks  them  over,  and  if  he  doesn't 
approve,  they're  out.  Glenda  tells  me  that  Tommy  has  put  his  okay  on  Gene  Raymond, 
who    has    been    escorting    her    lately. 


Constance  Cummings  and  the  two  Scotties  that  were  presented  to  her  by  the  British- 
Gaumont  Company,  for  which  she  has  been  making  a  picture.  You'll  see  some  of  her  new 
Hollywood   pictures  soon.     I   expect  to  see   her  make   her  American  come-back  in   a   big   way. 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 
world — and  if  he  loosens  up  for  any 
girl  to  the  extent  of  saying  it  with 
flowers    from    New    York    to    Cali- 
fornia, there's  something  doing. 

Maybe  Max  will  do  his  stuff  in  pic- 
tures, too.  He's  more  convention- 
tionally  handsome  than  Jack  Demp- 
sey  was  in  the  pre-nasal  days,  and 
more  romantic  looking  than  Bull 
Montana.  I  doubt,  though,  if  he  is 
as  durable  as  Bull.  When  the  latter 
got  run  into  the  other  day  by  a  wild 
lady  driver,  the  local  headlines  read: 
"Auto  Slightly  Damaged  Striking 
Bull  Montana." 

T  FOUND  the  Paramount  publicity 
*■  department  in  stitches  the  other 
day  because  someone  had  written  in 
suggesting  that  they  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  who  is  to  play  Alice  in  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  by  giving  the  role 
to  Mae  West ! 

"You  never  can  tell  what's  going 
to  happen  around  here  these  days," 
one  of  the  boys  said,  "with  Peggy 
Joyce  and  Mae  West  both  on  the  lot." 

One  thing  that  happened  the  day 
I  was  there  was  that  Alan  Dinehart, 
who  once  starred  in  a  play  called 
"The  Meanest  Man  in  the  World" 
and  who  has  been  playing  the  part  in 
dozens  of  cinemas  ever  since,  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  going  to  marry 
cute  little,  twenty-one-year-old  Mo- 
zelle  Brittonne,  with  whom  he's  been 
Beverly-Wilshiring  all  year.  Alan 
refused  to  admit,  however,  that  the 
presence  of  Baby  LeRoy — who,  by 
the  way,  now  has  a  seven-year  con- 
tract— on  the  Paramount  lot  had 
anything  to  do  with  his  sudden  de- 
cision to  merge  with  Mozelle. 

DUT  the  big  sensation,  that  day, 
-*-*  in  the  Paramount  family  was 
not  a  Paramount  star  but  a  visitor 
from  M-G-M.  Garbo  came  to  call.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her 
"close-up"  since  she  came  back  from 


:; 


Even  though  Sari  Maritza  was  hailed  into 
court  and  forced  to  pay  some  $700  damages 
caused  to  a  rented  house  by  her  two  dogs 
and  pet  cat,  she  still  insists  upon  keeping 
them.  "They're  about  the  highest  priced 
pets  a  girl  could  have,"  she  says,  "but,  gee! 
what  can   I   do?      I   love  them." 


Elba,  or  wherever  it  was  she  spent 
her  exile,  and  I  can  testify  that  she's 
the  same  Garbo.  She  was  even  rid- 
ing in  her  same  1927  black  sedan. 
The  only  thing  new  in  the  outfit: — - 
and  this  goes  for  Greta's  clothes,  too ! 
was  the  new  chauffeur. 

Garbo  said  she  came  to  see  Rouben 
Mamoulian,  who  she  hopes,  is  to  di- 
rect her  new  picture.  I  suspect,  how- 


Photographed  by  Wide  World 

Did  you  know  that  Joan  Blondell  had  a  little 

sister,     Gloria?      No?      Well,     then,     just    to 

show     you,     here     she     is,     escorted     by     Eric 

Linden.     See  the   resemblance? 


ever,  that  she  really  came  to  see  Mar- 
lene  Dietrich — not  in  the  flesh,  of 
course,  for  Marlene,  pants  and  all, 
has  gone — but  in  "The  Song  of 
Songs."  Anyhow,  she  disappeared  at 
once  with  Mamoulian  into  a  projec- 
tion room  for  a  private  pre-view  of 
that  picture. 

I  went  out  to  Culver  City  the  next 
afternoon  to  talk  with  Jackie  Cooper 
and   see  how  he   felt  about  having 


Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by   Wide  World 

Jack  Oakie  came  into  the   Paramount  grill  with   Mary   Kornman,  who  has    graduated   -from    "Our   Gang"    comedies   to   being    Jack's    leading 

woman.    Jack  seated   her  grandly,  then  took  off  his  coat  and   hung   it  up.    "Do  you  always  take  off  your  coat  when  you  lunch  with  ladies?" 

I   asked   him.    "She's   no  lady,"   he   replied.      "She's   my   pal.    And   she  likes    me    best  with   my   coat   off." 
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$76,000  cut  out  of  his  salary  contract 
for  the  next  two  years,  only  to  find 
that  the  little  fellow  had  been  rushed 
to  the  Hollywood  Hospital  scarcely 
an  hour  before  to  have  his  appendix 
cut  out  of  his  tummy — or  there- 
abouts. Poor  Jackie!  It  was  tough 
to  lose  $76,000  and  an  appendix  all  in 
one  month.  But  it  was  only  the 
month  before  that  he  acquired  a  new 
father! 

T  TPTON  SINCLAIR  tells  me  that 
^  Serge  Eisenstein  shot  fifty-four 
miles  of  film  for  "Thunder  Over 
Mexico."  When  Upton  told  that 
story  to  Eric  von  Stroheim,  was  the 
latter's  face  red?  There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  about  the  Eisenstein 
achievement,  however,  for  the  unde- 
veloped film,  when  it  arrived  in  this 
country,  without  either  director  or 
directions,  filled  more  than  two  thou- 
sand cans. 

"pHE  most  changed  studio  in  Holly- 
-*-  wood  these  days  is  the  United 
Artists.  Time  was  when  you'd  see 
Doug  or  Mary  or  "D.  W."  or  Norma 
or  Gloria  whenever  you  turned  a 
corner.  Then  came  a  time  when  you 
didn't  see  anybody  for  long  weeks 
at  a  stretch.  Now  everything  is  hus- 
tle again  under  this  unspellable  and 
unconquerable  Darryl  Zanuck. 

Zanuck,  backed  by  Joe  Schenck, 
has  reached  out  and  helped  himself 
to  some  of  the  biggest  stars  in  pic- 
tures. Already  he  has  Wallace  Beery, 
George  Arliss,  George  Raft  and  the 
glamorous  Connie  Bennett;  and  they 
do  say  he's  about  to  snare  Constance 
Cummings  and  Clara  Bow. 

I  asked  Darryl  how  he  liked  the 
new  lot  as  compared  with  the  old. 

"Well,"  he  said,  '.'the  polo  field  at 
Warner's  was  better." 

Darryl  and  Will  Rogers  are  the 
colony's  best  and  most  indefatigable 
polo  players.  Gable  was  good,  too, 
until  the  M-G-M  bosses  made  him 
give  it  up  for  tennis. 


Photographed    exclusively    for    The   New    Movie    Magazine 
by  John  Miehle 

Betty  Furness  .  .  .  but  just  read  what  Nemo 
says  about  her.  He  "knew  her  when."  Here 
she's  attired  in  an  ensemble  of  crimson 
corduroy,  v/ith  swagger-length  coat  and 
puffed  sleeves,  with  the  blouse,  gloves  and 
turban  all  of  white  pique.  And  they  do  say 
she   designed   the  costume    herself. 


Photo  by  Wide  World 

Charles  Laughton,  in  England,  playing  in  "Henry  the  VIM."    He  is  shown  here  with  two  of  his 

wives,   played   by  Mile.  Oben  Oberon  and    Binnie   Barnes.    We  thought  you'd    like  to  see   how 

your  favorite   looks  when    he   goes   into  the  classic   dray-ma. 

HpO  Ben  Turpin  goes  the  biggest 
■*-  laugh  of  the  month.  When  the 
audience  yelled  itself  hoarse  for 
Peggy  Joyce  the  opening  night  of 
"International  House,"  Ben  came  out 
and  took  a  bow! 

To  The  New  Yorker,  goes  the  best 
moving  picture  story.  After  quoting 
from  the  Paris  press  a  few  some- 
what bewildered  comments  on  Mae 
West's  first  picture,  one  of  which 
hazards  the  belief  that  Mae  was 
really  a  blond  negro,  because  of  her 
"robust  and  grave  singing  which  re- 
calls the  plantations  of  cotton  along 
the  Mississippi  on  which  the  show 
boats  ply,"  the  American  paper  told 
how  one  Parisian  critic  stated  that 
her  present  screen  success  was 
founded  on  a  stage  play  called  "Lil 
Diamond." 

"Lil  Diamond,  eh?"  said  The  New 
Yorker.     "They  done  her  wrong." 

'"pHE  most  elaborate  practical  joke 
-*-  of  the  month  was  perpetrated  by 
New  Papa  Dick  Arlen,  who  presaged 
a  visit  of  Jack  Oakie's  to  Toluca 
Lake  by  plastering  all  the  approaches 
to  the  vicinity  with  huge  printed 
posters  stating  that  "The  Toluca 
Lake  Protective  Association,  the 
Toluca  Lake  Anti-Noise  Society,  the 
Toluca  Lake  Peace  &  Quiet  Club  and 


Photo  ly  Wide  World 

Joseph  Cawthorne,  famous  old-time  stage 
comedian,  now  in  Hollywood  in  the  movies, 
and  his  most  intimate  friend,  John  Barry- 
more.  When  the  Barrymores  are  not  cruis- 
ing, they  will  be,  according  to  the  Hollywood 
wags,    at  the   Cawthorne    home. 


the  Toluca  Lake  To-a-man-against 
Jack-Oakie  Amalgamation  had  dedi- 
cated themselves  to  One  Great  Cause 
— to  keep  Jack  Oakie  out  of  Toluca 
Lake."  The  notices  were  signed 
"Richard  Arlen,  Mayor." 

Later  bulletin :  Norman  McLeod, 
my  special  Toluca  Lake  correspon- 
dent, reports  that  in  the  excitement 
of  trying  to  keep  Jack  Oakie  out,  no 
one  noticed  that  Andy  Devine  had 
moved  in! 

That's  all  this  month.  See  you  next 
month!    Until  then,  good-bye! 
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BATHERS: 

BE  SURE  ARM  AND  LEG  HAIR  WON'T  SHOW* 
USE    MARCHAND'S 


Vv   ET  your  arm.     See  how  the  fuzzy  hair  seems  to  grow  blacker. 
And   leg  hair  when  wet  shows  up  even   heavier  and  uglier! 


*  REMEMBER     EXCESS     HAIR 
LOOKS   BLACKER  WHEN   WET 


Men  look  at  your  legs  and  arms.  How  can  they  fail  to  see  excess 
hair — made  darker  than   ever,   when  you   go   in  bathing? 

For  the  sake  of  appearance,  daintiness — keep  arms  and  legs  at- 
tractive. 

Make  excess  hair  unnoticeable  with  Marchand's — quickly,  easily. 
Then  you  won't  mind  how  wet  arms  get!  Remember,  shaving  will 
make  hair  grow  bock  bristlier  than  ever. 

WEARING  SLEEVELESS  DRESSES, 

sheer  stockings,  or  going  barelegged — take  the  same  precaution 
— because  excess  hair  may  be  quite  noticeable,  even  when  dry. 

BEAUTY  AID  OF  BLONDES 

Thousands  of  attractive  blonde  women  use  Marchand's — to  re- 
store youthful  color  and  beauty  to  faded  hair — to  make  drab 
hair  lustrous  and  lovely.  It  is  used  at  home,  safely  and  success- 
fully. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  substitutes.  Be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.     Ask  for  "MARCHAND'S" — see  that  the  label   spells 

Marchand's 

GOLDEN    HAIR    WASH 


IF  YOUR   DRUGGIST  CAN'T  SUPPLY  YOU— GET  BY   MAIL— 

Fill      in      coupon,      mail     .....r 

with   45c    (coins,   money     NAMt 

SSiTSrLJrw:    ADDRESS 

19th  St..  New  York  City     ^ ■ 
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NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE'S 

GALLERY  of  STARS 


Photographed  exclusively  for  The  A'etc  Movie  Magazine  by  Manatt 


I  Wallace   Beery  as   Captain    Terry  and   Marie  Dressier  as  Annie  in  their  new  co-starring 
sensation,  "Tug  Boat  Annie,"  completion  of  which  was  delayed  for  many  months  on  account 
of  Miss   Dressler's  illness.     Now — with  cheers  from   millions  of  fans — she's  strong  and  well   again. 
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YOUTH 


20 


Youth  saves  the  world  .  .  .  youth,  revolting  against  stodgy  tradition  and  frayed  precedent,  rejuvenates 
our  decaying  civilization.  This  is  the  note  struck  by  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  "This  Day  and  Age,"  showing  the 
friendship    and    then    the    love   of    Richard    Cromwell    as   Steve    and    Judith    Allen,   the    newcomer,    as   Gay. 
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Mary  Brian  appears  in  the  first  picture  Universal  has  made  in  the  East  in  many  years — 
"Moonlight  and  Pretzels,"  a  musical  comedy  also  featuring  Roger  Pryor  and  Leo  Carillo. 
You'll   be   curious  to  see  the   ne_w  and    bubbling    Mary  since,   as  she  expresses   it,   she   has 

"grown  up  and  stepped  out." 
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Hollywood's  MAD 


Unleashing  the  studio  hounds  to  find 
males  who'll  clink  box  office  dimes 


JOLTED  by  late  box  office  reports,  our  studio  deans 
realized  suddenly  that  the  Hollywood  campus  is 
thronged    with    M-m-m    girls    without    enough 
O-o-oo    boys    to    stage    a   prom — not   even    with 
Marlene  pressed  into  trousers. 

"M-m-rnm,"  you  must  know,  is  the  female  element 
discovered  by  the  lusty  lads  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  It  is  inadequately  defined  as 
"general  seductiveness."  Mother  Glyn's  "It"  without 
the  tiger  skin.    The  thing  what  M-m-Mae  West's  got. 

On  the  heels  of  this  m-momentous  discovery  by  our 
gallant  Trojans,  the  co-eds  of  Nebraska's  "U"  dis- 
covered the  O-o-oo  thing  and  elected  their  perfect 
man. 

Enter,  at  this  point,  the  rector  of  Christ  Church  of 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania, 
with  classic  authority. 
In  a  letter  the  rector  says! 
that  on  the  East  bank 
of  the  Nile  there  was  a 
statue  named  Memnon 
after  the  Greek  myth- 
ological hero.  It  was 
Memnon's  custom  to 
emit  curious  metallic 
sounds,  much  to  the  tit- 
tering agitation  of  the 
temple  dancing  girls  who 
each    morning    did    the 


from 


old  Nile  number  before  him.  As  he  gazed  upon  them 
doing  their  reverent  ooch-ooch,  old  Memnon  distinctly 
muttered,  "M-m-m."  And  probably  thanked  heaven 
he  arrived   before  Hays. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  of  Memnon  in  every 
movie  producer.  They're  business  men,  of  course, 
pure  and  simple.  Still,  as  Sister  West  would  say, 
they  ain't  ice.    This  may  explain  the  excess  of  Mmms 


JAN  KIEPURA 

the    golden     voiced,     better 

known  as  "the  Peck's  Bad  Boy 

of   Opera,"  being   imported 

by  Universal. 


HERBERT  MARSHALL 

too  long  obsent,  whose  suave 

ways  have  set  the  feminine 

hearts  awhirl. 

Photo  hv  Wide  World 


over  Ooqs.  It's  merely 
supposition,  of  course. 
Even  Dame  Nature  goes 
off  balance  every  now 
and  then  and  dumps  a 
lot  of  Mmm  babies  on  a 
nation  without  enough 
Ooo's  to  da-da  with. 

Certainly    our    pro- 
ducers have  done  right 
by  Memnon  and  we  Memnonites  are  grateful  for  such 
temple  belles  as  Mmms  Garbo,  West,  Crawford,  Har- 
low, Dietrich  an'  -m-m-m-mmm. 

Where   are   the   0-o-oo's   to   match   the   breach-of- 
promise  bait? 

Mae  West,  Memnon's  favorite  temple  danseuse,  says 
Jim  Cagney  ajn't  so  bad. 

"That  mug?"  says  Memnon.     "He  ain't  got  looks." 
"But  he's  got,"  says  hippity  flippity  Mae,  "the  old 
animal." 

"What  about  the  young  and  handsomes,  like  .  .  .  ?" 
"Them,"   says   Mae,    flipping   a   hip,    "is   for   inex- 
perienced  guls." 

That  will  do,  Mae.     You  may  resume  your  temple 
duties. 

WE'LL  turn  to  the  box  office,  which  is  ice.  Unlike 
Memnon,  it  is  interested  only  in  the  cold  clink  of 
dimes.  But  these  metallic  sounds,  after  all,  are  chiefly 
echoes  of  the  Mmm's  and  Ooo's. 

Consider,  first,  the  leading  lady  dime-diggers:  Mae 
West,  Joan  Crawford,  Greta  Garbo,  Norma  Shearer, 
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MAN  HUNT  By  HERB  HOWE 


Photo  by  Rembrandt  Studios 

NELSON  EDDY 

MGM'i  new  musical  O-o-o-oo. 


BRIAN  AHERNE 

Paromount's  white  hope. 


Photo  by  Barron  Studios 

FRED  ASTAIRE 

a  kind  of  hoofing  Prince  of  Wales 


Marlene  Dietrich,  Jean  Harlow,  Con- 
stance Bennett,  Janet  Gaynor,  Helen 
Hayes,  Sylvia  Sidney,  Ruth  Chat- 
terton,  and,  of  course,  the  dowager 
Queen  Dressier. 

Incidentally,  Miss  West  thinks  the 
hottest  Mmm  is  Miss  Harlow — 
'ceptin',  of  course,  Miss  West  her- 
self. She  says  Jean  •  hasn't  found 
herself  yet;  when  she  does  there's 
going  to  be  temperature.  Box  office, 
Mae  means. 

Then  there  is  the  procession  of 
girls  who  are  holding  their  own  or 
tripping  up  the  starry  stairs :  Ruby 
Keeler,  Lupe  Velez,  Kay  Francis, 
Lilian  Harvey,  Elissa  Landi,  Claud- 
ette  Colbert,  Myrna  Loy,  Constance 
Cummings,  Bette  Davis,  Madge 
Evans,  Katharine  Hepburn,  Sally 
Eilers,  Joan  Blondell,  Dorothy  Jor- 
dan, Irene  Dunne,  Jean  Parker,  Bar- 
bara Stanwyck,  Miriam  Hopkins, 
Frances  Dee,  Heather  Angel,  Gloria 
Stuart,  Arline  Judge.  .  .  .  And  still 
they  come! 

Now  examine  the  ticker  of  male 
quotations    as    emitted    by   the    box  male 

office.      Only     four     men     compete 
against  the  twelve  leading  women  stars :  Wally  Beery, 
Lee  Tracy,  James  Cagney  and  Edward  G.  Robinson. 

Fredric  March,  Gary  Cooper,  Leslie  Howard  and 
even  the  Barrymore  freres  need  all-star  grouping. 

This  batters  my  line-up  of  the  first  of  the  year 
when  there  were  more  men  than  women.  It's  the  New 
Deal,  that's  what.     Good  old  F.  D.  R. 

*TPHE  smashing  star  victory  under  the  New  Deal 
-*■  is  that  of  the  triumphant  Mae  West.  Other  de- 
butantes to  the  starry  set  are:  the  ascending  Miss 
Harlow,  Helen  Hayes,  Katharine  Hepburn,  Ruby 
Keeler,  Dorothea  Wieck,  Diana  Wynyard. 


Photo  by  Elmer  Fryer 


DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS,  JR. 

having  lost  his  coltish  affectation  may 
soon     become    one    of   our    greatest 


The  only  male  to  win  a  sheepskin 
during  the  same  period  is  Lee  Tracy. 
George  Raft  didn't  quite  make  it. 
The  Valentino  raiment,  so  hastily 
spread  out  for  him,  was  found  not 
to  fit.  True,  he  has  not  had  any 
englamouring  roles,  but  I  think  it  will 
be  found  he  lacks  the  variety  and 
punch  that  elicits  the  O-o-oo. 

While  the  girls  have  been  pro- 
gressing in  their  studies,  the  boys 
have  not  been  getting  their  old 
marks.  This  has  been  their  own 
fault  in  some  cases;  in  others,  you'll 
have  to  admit  that  the  girls  have 
been  teachers'  pets. 

01'     Pal    Gable     admits     he     has 
backed  up.   He  became  the  hero  of.  the 
M-G-M  lot  and  lapsed  on  the  screen. 
Clark  was  always  rushing  to  the 
rescue  of  stellar  ladies  who  needed 
strong  support.  He  couldn't  say  "No," 
and    was    being    worked    to    death 
(screen    death,    anyhow)    when    his 
doctor,    and    pal,    Franklin    Thorpe, 
said    it    for    him.      Fortified    by    a 
"much-needed"    vacation,    he    prob- 
ably  will    gain    screen    strength    in 
stronger  parts  than  he  had  before. 
Maurice  Chevalier  had  to  adopt  a  baby  for  "sym- 
pathy."   That's  always  a  sure  sign.     The  Frenchman 
has  a  good  routine  but  it's  set,  and  good  tricks  can 
become  more  monotonous  than  no  tricks  at  all. 

Ramon  Novarro,  the  Latin  romantic,  finds  the  age 
passing  him  by.  It's  a  hard-boiled  era  of  fistic 
Romeos.  Instead  of  singing  sweet  ballads  to  a  lady 
on  the  balcony,  the  Romeo  today  climbs  up  and  kicks 
her  off.  Still,  for  all  this,  Ramon  can  put  on  the  old 
moth-eaten  burnouse  and  get  business.  He,  also,  has 
been  neglected  by  the  studio  professors,  who  now  are 
allowing  him  to  sing.  The  team  of  Novarro  and 
Jeanette  MacDonald  should  (Please  turn  to  page  86) 
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HEPBURN 

ODDITIES 


Katharine  Hepburn's  "private  life" 
is  a  tall,  husky.  New  York  business 
man  to  whom  she  has  been  married 
almost  five  years,  and  with  whom 
she   is  most  decidedly  in   love. 

She  adores  diving  but  not  dieting, 
loves  golf  but  not  bridge,  would 
rather  -do  figure  skating  than  go  to 
a  party,  and  reads  French  novels  in 
the  original. 

Katharine  can  be  equally  happy 
driving  a  second-hand  flivver  or  a 
Hispano-Suiza,  but  keeps  her  foot 
on  the   accelerator  in   either  case. 

She  can  wear  an  original  Schia- 
pareili  designed  for  her  in  Paris 
and  knock  an  audience  cold,  but  she 
feels  happy  in  old  blue  denim  over- 
alls at  a  dollar  a   pair. 

The  neighbors'  boys  and  girls 
squabble  about  which  side  will  have 
her  to  play  One  Ole  Cat  and  the 
other  games  when  she  gets  home  to 
Hartford.     And,    boy,   can   she    playl 

When  Katharine  graduated  from 
Bryn  Mawr  and  went  on  the  stage, 
nobody  believed  in  her  except  her 
gifted  mother  and  the  man  she 
later  married.  They  both  stood  by 
her  in  the  four  hard  years  between 
that    beginning    and    film    stardom. 

Her  brothers  at  Harvard  started 
the  Hepburn  family  scrapbook  of 
Clippings  About  Kate.  It's  bulging 
over  now  and  going  into  the  second 
large  volume.  She  doesn't  believe  a 
single  word   of  it. 
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Photographed  exclusively  for  The  JVeic  Movte  Magazine  by  Ernest  A.   Bachrach 
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Going  back    home   to  visit 

the  folks  with  the  screen's 

latest  meteor 


By  DOROTHY  VERRILL 
who  "knew  her  when  .  .  . 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  author  of  this 
article,  Dorothy  Verrill,  for  many  years  a 
prominent  Connecticut  newspaper  woman,  first 
met  Katharine  Hepburn  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  Katharine's  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  N. 
Hepburn,  of  Hartford,  was  leading  a  gallant 
fight  for  woman  suffrage,  a  cause  in  which  she 
was  a  pioneer.  The  charming  personality,  per- 
suasive speaking  ability  and  splendid  courage 
of  the  mother  are  all  evident  in  the  stage  and 
screen  star  who  is  her  eldest  daughter.  Miss 
VerriWs  long  friendship  with  Mrs.  Hepburn 
and  her  family  and  her  intimate  knowledge  of 
Hartford  make  this  an  authentic  and  colorful 
sketch  of  Katharine  Hepburn's  intriguing  and 
unusual  personality. 


THIS  must  be  all  about  a  couple 
of  other  girls — it  can't  be  I !"  ex- 
claimed Katharine  Hepburn,  sit- 
ting cross-legged  on  the  floor  be- 
fore the  fireplace  in  the  living  room  of 
her  parent's  home  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut. She  was  looking  at  the  bulging 
scrapbook  which  her  family  has  filled 
with  clippings  and  other  records  of  her 
career. 

Even  when  surprised  and  incredulous,  she  would  be 
grammatical,  for  she  once  remarked  that  it  was  bad 
enough  to  be  misquoted  but  worse  to  be  misquoted 
in    poor   English. 

And  her  astonishment  at  the  family  collection  of 
clippings  is  completely  genuine.  Really  just  an  aver- 
age American  girl  with  a  prosperous  background  and 
marked  dramatic  talent,  sincerely  scornful  of  pub- 
licity as  such,  brusque  with  reporters,  unamenable  to 
press  agents  and  still  keenly  aware  of  the  discourage- 
ments she  endured  for  five  years  before  attaining  suc- 
cess, to  her  it  all  seems  incredible,  dream-like. 

She  feels  it  must  be  another  girl  and  although 
she  may  be  secretly  pleased,  even  thrilled,  she  is 
somewhat  terrified  at  the  sudden  blaze  of  curiosity, 
the  insistent  barrage  of  questions,  that  have  been 
the  result  of  her  sudden  fame. 

It  was  because  of  this  terror  that  she  made  those 
peculiar  answers  to  questions  about  her  personal  life. 
"You  must  have  me  confused  with  that  other  Kath- 
arine Hepburn."  she  said  to  the  reporters  who  be- 
sieged her  after  her  first  triumph  in  "A  Bill  of 
Divorcement." 

AND  there  really  are  two  Katharine  Hepburns.  One 
-f^-of  them  sits  on  the  floor  in  old  clothes  and  reads 
about  the  other  with  a  surprise  akin  to  that  which 
many  of  her  relatives  and  most  of  her  friends  still 
seem  to  feel. 


Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Ernest  A.   Bachrach 

But  there  is  another   Katharine    Hepburn,   a   small-town   girl,   a   shy 

girl,    fond    of    simple    things    and    simple    living,    devoted    to    her 

home    and    family. 


One  Katharine  Hepburn  whirls  about  the  streets 
of  Hollywood,  does  and  says  surprising  and  spectacu- 
lar things  on  "the  set,"  steps  off  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury in  clothes  which  establish  a  fashion,  walks  on 
Park  Avenue  or  shops  on  Fifth,  attends  first  nights 
and  refuses  to  give  interviews  or  autographs.  She 
is  RKO's  newest,  brightest  and  most  glamorous 
"find,"  co-star  of  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement,"  the  first 
picture  in  which  she  ever  appeared  and  which  she 
stole  from  John  Barrymore  under  his  very  nose;  and 
star,  in  her  own  right,  of  "Christopher  Strong," 
which  nobody  even  attempted  to  steal  from  her,  emi- 
nent as  her  fellow  players  were.  Then  star  of  "Morn- 
ing Glory,"  written  just  for  her. 

She  is  the  lissome,  red-haired,  big-eyed,  exotic  and 
eccentric  girl  who  is  hailed  as  "the  American  Garbo," 
whose  costumes  are  copied,  whose  haircut  is  famous, 
whose  face  has  launched  a  thousand  cover  designs — 
though  it  was  only  last  fall  that  it  first  flashed  on 
the  screen. 

DUT  there  is  another  Katharine  Hepburn,  a  small- 
*-*  town  girl,  a  shy  girl,  fond  of  simple  things  and 
simple  living,  devoted  to  her  home  and  family.  And 
whenever  Katharine  Hepburn,  the  movie  star,  re- 
turns from  Hollywood  (which  is  whenever  she  fin- 
ishes a  picture)  she  goes  "back  home"  to  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  to  visit  her  folks,  just  as  she  has  spent 
every   possible   moment    {Please   turn   to   page    92) 
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June  Glory  (left),  who  is  now  ochieving  small  parts. 

Loretta    Andrews    (right),    one    of    Hollywood's    best 
known   extras. 


The  truth  about 
Movieland's  Un- 
known Soldiers 


Jane   Shadduck    (left),   rising   to  the   glorious 
heights    of    speaking    parts. 


Lacy    (right),    a    dazzling    beauty, 
glorified    in  the   musicals. 

They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

John  Milton. 

A  ND  wait  and  wait  and  wait ! 

/\  If  Milton  had  known  of  Hollywood  he  might  have  dedi- 

J    V    cated  that  immortal  line  to  Hollywood's  extra  girls.     Now 
I  proudly  borrow  it  to  eulogize  these  courageous,  unknown 
soldiers  of  Movieland. 

In  Hollywood  casting  offices  you  see  them  with  blank  eyes  and 
tired  faces — waiting.    Sometimes  hours.    Often  all  day. 

In  cheap,  colorless  little  apartments  and  bungalow  courts,  you 
find  them  haunting  a  telephone — waiting  for  the  golden  ring  of 
its  bell.    Waiting — always  waiting. 

At  night  they  sleep  with  stagnation,  and  in  the  morning  they 
begin  their  waiting  all  over  again.  The  army  of  the  living  dead, 
I  call  them;  marching  on  to  oblivion.  So  blindly.  So  hopefully. 
Following  the  call  of  fame  as  the  rats  followed  the  Pied  Piper  of 
yore. 

Dead — but  deep  in  their  hearts  still  dreaming.  Hollywood 
Zombies ! 
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PRISONERS 


HEART-BREAK  TOWN 


Sammy  Lee,  the  dance  director,  and  his  four  assistants,  gathering 
five  hundred  extra  girls  together  to  pick  sixty-five  for  the  ballet 
sequence  in  "I  Loved  You  Wednesday."  This  picture  is  illuminat- 
ing in  that  it  shows  how  many  girls  will  respond  to  what  is  known 
as  a  "chorus  call." 


T  N  the  files  of  Central  Casting  they  are  only  num- 
-*-  bers;  their  bodies  mathematically  listed,  their  souls 
lost  in  the  quicksands  of  the  alphabet.  Prisoners  of 
hope  with  an .  address  and  a  telephone  number,  an 
evening  gown  and  carfare.  Serving  time  in  Holly- 
wood. Shunning  freedom.  Accepting  defeat  and 
hunger  and  humiliation.  Increasing  their  own  sen- 
tences in  a  living  hell  from  one  month  to  another, 
from  one  year  to  years  'beyond  recapture.  Turning 
their  backs  on  escape — hoping  that  each  new  day  will 
bring  that  "break"  that  will  start  them  on  the  road 
to  stardom. 

Too  late  they  have  become  but  mere  shadows  that 
move  with  a  great  invisible  loneliness  through  a 
thousand  crowded  motion  picture  sets — zombies  who 
work  in  front  of  a  camera  instead  of  on  a  field — 
ambition  their  master,  flogging  them  into  soul- 
submission. 

From  everywhere  they  come.  Out  of  Long  Island 
mansions.  From  Iowa  farms.  From  tenements  and 
convents.  From  bleak,  snow-covered  countries  and 
from  heat-laden  islands.  From  dotted  villages  on 
maps  and  'from  the  heights  of  dizzy  skyscrapers. 
From  everywhere  and  anywhere.  Oceans!  Mountains! 
Continents!     Even  hell-fire  doesn't  stop  them. 
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Bee  Stevens,  Monica  Bannister,  Anita  Thompson,  Bonnie  Bannon, 
Marian  Murray  and   Margaret  Dixon. 

Ruth   Romaine    (at  top  of  page),  whose  name  you  may  be 
seeing  in  electric  lights. 

Warned  that  Hollywood  is  like  some  great  creative 
octopus  that  will  destroy  them,  they  turn  deaf  ears 
upon  such  advice  and  willingly  risk  their  dreams,  their 
ideals,  their  very  lives,  for  a  chance  to  be  caressed 
by  its  tentacles  of  glory  and  luxury  and  adoration. 

But  more  often  they  are  crushed.  Completely  an- 
nihilated. And  still  they  come,  drawn  by  a  treacher- 
ous mirage  and  an  ambition  that  kills ! 

TpEN  THOUSAND  girls  and  women  are  registered 
*■  for  extra  work  at  Central  Casting.  There  are 
numberless  other  thousands  who  have  made  applica- 
tions for  registration.  Being  put  on  the  registered 
list  to  play  atmosphere  is  more  difficult  than  trying  to 
get  a  part  in  a  picture ! 

Filled  application  blanks  lie  on  layers  of  shelves 
rapidly  gathering  the  dust  of  time,  perhaps  never  to 
be  looked  at  again. 

In  the  meantime,  hopeful  applicants  wait  with 
frenzied  anticipation  for  their  names  to  be  added  to 
the  scroll  of  the  living  dead.  Waiting,,  day  after  day, 
for  death — mistaking  it  for  opportunity,  giving  it  the 
illusion     of    success,     (Please    turn     to     page  96) 
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FROM 


VAUDEVILLE 


TO  THE 


WHITE   HOUSE 


N* 


X 


Photograph  hv  Wide  World 

Miss    Janis,     shown    above,    with    her    husband. 

Personal  observations  con- 
cerning that  strong,  iron-jawed, 
ruthless  leader,  Walter  Huston 
— who'd  rather  be  "Wally" 


By 


ELSIE  JANIS 


MOST  of  our  baby-faced,  helpless  little  starlets 
who  on  the  screen  give  the  impression  of  not 
having    sense    enough    to    go    in    out   of    the 
rain,    are,    in    reality,    strong-minded,    clear- 
thinking,  young  women.    They  can  tell  ahead  of  time 
when  it  is  going  to  rain  and  usually  have  plenty  put 
aside  for  the  event. 

Our  great  he-men  who  treat  the  girls  rough  are  for 
the  most  part  wife-bound.  They  hand  out  socks  in 
the  films,  but  at  home  their  wives  select  the  pairs  they 
wear. 

Our  sleek  and  shimmering  sirens,  Garbo,  Dietrich, 
Crawford  and  others,  much  prefer  a  picnic  at  the 
beach  to  an  orgy,  and  romp  about  in  trousers  which 
cover  the  over-advertised  "understanding". 

The  whole  industry  is  a  mass '  of  contradictions, 
but  the  strangest  of  all  is  Walter  Huston.  As  a 
proof  I  submit  the  name  by  which  I  have  known 
him   for  years — "Wally!"      That   strong,    iron-jawed 


At  last.  Wally  Huston  in  a  sympathetic  role.  He  is  a 
Hungarian  drunkard  in  "Morm  at  Daybreak,"  but  it's 
too  early  to  crow,  because,  before  the  picture  is 
finished,  the  drunkard  will  probably  reform  and  be- 
come a   leader  of  men. 


dictator,  for  whom  the  producers  battle  every  time  a 
film  calls  for  a  ruthless  leader,  is  Wally  to  his  close 
friends,  Wally  in  his  own  life  and  wants  to  be  Wally 
in  yours. 

But  play  one  president  well  in  the  pictures  and 
you're  elected  to  sit,  stand  and  wallow  in  power  in- 
definitely. Abraham  Lincoln  freed  the  slaves.  By 
portraying  him  so  well  in  films  Wally  got  himself 
a  set  of  studio  shackles  which  bind  him  to  leader- 
ship, when  he  would  perhaps  love  to  follow  the  pro- 
cession in  a  trailer,  playing  a  cello. 

At   present   Wally   is  playing  a   sympathetic   role. 
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He  is  a  Hungarian  drunkard 
in  "Storm  at  Daybreak,"  but  it's 
too  early  to  croW,  because,  be- 
fore the  picture  is  finished,  the 
drunkard  will  probably  reform 
and  become  a  leader  of  men, 
the  studio  having  decided  that 
Mr.    Walter    Huston    is    not    running    true   to    type. 

I  lunched  with  him  the  other  day  (more  free  food) 
and  he  was  telling  me  how  he  had  to  beg  to  play 
the  Hungarian  weakling. 

"I  can't  see  you  in  this  kind  of  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Metro.  "It's  a  Lionel  Barrymore  part,  sympathetic 
and  tear- jerking." 

From  the  day  Lionel  started  that  sob-laden  speech 
in  "A  Free  Soul,"  he  hasn't  been  allowed  to  stop 
pleading  except  in  "Rasputin."  Even  then  he  made 
you  feel  sorry  for  the  Russian. 


By  portraying  Abraham  Lincoln  so  well  in 
films,  Wally  got  himself  a  set  of  studio 
shackles  which  bind  him  to  leadership,  when 
he  would  perhaps  love  to  follow  the  proces- 
sion   in    a    trailer,    playing    a    cello. 


Photograph  ov  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 

In  real  life  there's  not  a  tear 
in  a  carload  of  Barrymores. 
They  are  brilliant,  scintillant, 
humorous  genuises  for  whom 
you  might  feel  practically  every 
other  emotion,  but  any  one  who 
had  the  temerity  to   feel  sorry 

for  a  Barrymore  would  have  the  nerve  to  claim  an 

intimate  relationship  with  Confuscius. 

'""pHEY  are  great  troupers.  So  is  Walter  Huston. 
*-  Any  one  of  them  could  give  you  a  variety  of  char- 
acterizations, but  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  that 
holds  the  picture  industry  is  the  idea  that  when  a 
player  scores  a  hit  in  a  role  he  must  play  the  same 
one  over  and  over.  The  locale  may  change,  but  the 
formula  remains. 

Wally    used    to   be    in    (Please    turn   to    page   89) 
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Photograph  by  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 

Joan,  herself,  tanned  to  a  golden   bronze,   photographed   exclusively  fol(  The   New 

Movie   Magazine,   in   her   Hollywood   gardens.     The   large   picture    hat   you   see   is 

of  white    linen   with    gold    buckles,    and    Joan's    wearing    a    pajama    ensemble    of 

linen.  .  .   .   Her   newest  film   is  "Dancing   Lady,"  co-starring   Clark   Gable. 
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The  famous  humorist  wisecracks  his 
way  through  the  Hollywood  scene 


ROLAND  YOUNG  has  arranged  signals  for  his  beach  house  to 
warn  friends  when  he  is  not  at  home,  or  does  not  wish  callers. 
If  a  green  light  shows  above  the  door,  it  means  come  in,  but 
"  when  the  blue  light  burns,  friends  know  Mr.  Young  is  either 
out,  or  in  no  mood  for  company. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  marks  an  important  technical  advance  in  the 
lives  of  motion  picture  people.  The  basic  idea  can  be  developed  into 
an  arrangement  of  tremendous  convenience  in  Hollywood. 

A  film  star,  by  simply  touching  a  button,   could   send   up  Roman 
candles  which,  according  to  a  prearranged  code,  would  mean: 
"My   husband   doesn't    understand    me." 
A  salmon  pink  flare  might  indicate — 
"Outa  gin!" 

And  when  a  box-office  beauty  wants  people  to  know  she  is  about 
to  take  a  sun  bath,  an  electric  switch  could  sound  a  siren. 

For  photos  of  Dietrich  my  love  is  well-wearing, 
Attending   her    pictures   I'm    never   found   booing; 

She   seems   so   amused   by   the   things   she   is   wearing, 
And  looks  so  surprised   at  the  things  she  is   doing. 

\17TLL  HAYS  has  suggested  that  the  studios  could  save  them- 
W  selves  money  by  selling  each  other  the  unproduced  stories 
they  have  bought,  paid  for,  lost  interest  in  and  put  away  on  the  shelf. 
Which  would  be  quite  a  help,  economically,  since  every  major  studio 
has  thousands  of  dollars  tied  up  in  story  material  it  has  no  intention 
of  using.  But  it  seems  it  wouldn't  work.  According  to  authorities, 
whenever  a  producer  finds  that  somebody  else  wants  a  story  he  doesn't 
want,  he  stops  not  wanting  it. 

In  fact,  he  immediately  gets  busy.     Has  a  picture  made  from  it, 
and  is  usually  relieved  to  find  that  he  was  right  in  the  first  place. 
{Please  turn  to  page  81) 

Drawing   by  the   author 
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You  Can't 

Believe  Your 

EARS 


Amazing  and  ingenious  devices  used  behind 
the  scenes  and  the  magic  of  the  soundman  s  art 

By  ERIC  ERGENBRIGHT 


(Above)  Joe  Delfino  with  a  set 

of    German    chimes    imported 

for  use  in  one  Berlin  scene. 


(Right)  With  these  brake-drums, 
from  junked  automobiles,  Mur- 
ray Spivak  reproduces  cathe- 
dral chimes  —  and  you  don't 
know  the  difference. 


THE  studio  sound  crew,  with  its  huge  truck,  its 
powerful  dynamo  and  its  intricate  recording 
apparatus,  journeyed  far  into  the  hinterlands  to 
capture  the  gentle,  melodious  babble  of  a  moun- 
tain brook. 

They  returned  in  triumph,  screened  the  costly  film 
and  heard  with  despair  a  raucous  clamor 
which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  an  ava- 
lanche of  scrap  iron  falling  on  a  tin  roof! 
In  a  nearby  studio,  a  western  thriller  (all- 
talking)  was  in  the  making.  The  dashing 
hero  drew  his  trusty  six-gun,  fired  from  the 
hip — and  broke  the  "sound  track."  On  the 
screen,  the  report  of  his  shot  sounded  as 
puny  and  flat  as  a  baby's  handclap. 

Such  incidents  were  daily  calamities  five  years  ago, 
when  sound  pictures  were  young  and  producers  fool- 
ishly hoped  that  audiences  would  be  able  to  "believe 
their  ears."  Today  they  know  better.  Bitter  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  calling  on  Joe 
Delfino  or  one  of  his  fellow-craftsmen. 

"Tell  'Sound  Effects'  to  bring  some  flowing  water 
to  Recording  Room  Number  5,"  is  the  mandate  on  the 
Fox  lot.  And  five  minutes  later,  Signor  Delfino,  dean 
of  Hollywood  sound  experts,  appears  with  a  simple  de- 
vice in  which  bits  of  cork  are  cascaded  against  a  fine- 
meshed   screen   by   a   slowly   revolving   cylinder.     He 
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(Left)     Apparatus    used     to 
make  the  rat-ta-tat  of  ma- 
chine-gun fire. 


turns  the  crank,  a  faint, 
soothing  sound  is  produced, 
and,  when  it  is  "hopped  up" 
in  recording,  the  illusion  is 
perfect.  No  stream  ever 
babbled  with  greater  sin- 
cerity  and  feeling. 

Delfino  lives  in  a  world  of 
sound  vibration.  Years  of 
specialized  training  have  given  his  ears  uncanny  abil- 
ity to  analyze  the  most  casual,  or  the  most  unusual, 
sounds — to  "break  it  down"  into  its  components.  He 
sits  at  his  dinner  table,  hears  the  whine  of  the  wind 
through  the  screen  door,  instantly  realizes  the  differ- 
ence between  that  sound  and  the  lower  note  of  the 
wind  in  the  open,  and  his  alert  mind  is  automatically 
"on  the  job."  There  will  never  be  a  vacation  for 
Delfino  unless  he  chooses  to  isolate  himself  in  a 
sound-proof  cell. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  sound  effects  which  you 
hear  from  the  screen — excepting,  of  course,  the  voices 
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Warren  William  and  Bette  Davis  posed  before  one  of  the 
new  outdoor  microphones.  Through  this  instrument  the  roar 
of  the  waves  is  subdued  when  recorded  on  the  film,  and  the 
voices  of  the  players  brought  out.  Some  of  the  new  devices 
will  record  faint  sounds  occurring  more  than  a  mile  away. 


Varied  lengths  of  gas  pipe  are  used  to  reproduce  the  rich  and  mellow 
tones  of  ringing  bells. 


of  the  players — are  synthetic.  Why?  Because  it  costs  far  too 
much,  in  both  money  and  time,  to  transport  a  sound  truck  and 
crew  to  a  "location"  where  the  actual  sound  desired  can  be  re- 
corded; because,  in  many  cases  the  actual  sound  is  unrecogniz- 
able when  recorded ;  because  such  a  "natural"  is  almost  certain 
to  impose  other,  distracting  noises  which  cannot  be  "tuned  out" 
successfully;  because  of  the  need  of  correct  "timing,"  which 
means  the  synchronization  of  the  sound  effect  and  the  players' 
dialogue  and  action. 

Delfino's  department  at  Fox,  started  at  scratch 
when  the  screen  "went  talkie,"  now  boasts  nearly 
five  thousand  sound  machines  in  stock.  Others  are 
being  devised  daily. 

AUTHENTICITY  is  the  sound  man's  god.  It  is 
"^  not  enough  to  simulate  a  required  sound;  it 
must  be  reproduced  exactly.  The  odds  are  a  thou- 
sand to  one  that  a  slight  discrepancy  would  never 
be  noticed,  but  every  possible  effort  must  be  made 
to  guard  against  that  one  chance. 

Consider,  for  example,  so  simple  a  sound  as  a 
train  whistle.  It  has  given  the  sound  man  many 
a  headache. 

The  whistle  of  an  English  train  differs  consid- 
erably in  tone  from  that  of  a  German  train,  and 
both  are  radically  different  from  the  whistle  of 
the  typical  American  locomotive. 

Consequently,  the  well-stocked  sound  depart- 
ment must  have  on  hand  a  whistle  from  every 
country;  otherwise,  to  some  widely  traveled  critic 
in  an  audience  the  perfect  illusion  of  reality  might 
be  spoiled. 

Owls  hoot  differently  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  the  whistle  of  a  San  Francisco  ferry 
sounds  nothing  like  the  blast  of  a  North  River 
boat;  the  heavy  roar  of  a  tri -motored  bomber  does 
not  resemble  the  staccato  whine  of  a  pursuit  plane 
to  the  educated  ear;  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the 
snow  varies  greatly  according  to  the  snow's  tem- 
perature, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 

A  sample  problem,  one  which  would  be  mere 
routine  to  the  expert  sound  man,  occurred  in  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm"  (1932  version).  In 
one  scene,  a  sleigh  lurched  against  a  snow  bank, 
overturned  and  spilled  its  load  of  Christmas  pack- 
ages, while  the  floundering  horse,  made  even  more 
panicky  by  the  shouts  of  Ralph  Bellamy  and  the 
screams  of  Marian  Nixon,  became  entangled  in  the 
harness  and  broke  one  of  the  shafts. 

Throughout  the  entire  scene  the  wind  shrieked. 
Delfino,  explaining  his  procedure,  says  that  he  first 
analyzed  the  entire  "effect"  by  listing  its  individual 
sounds,  which  were:  (Please  turn  to  page  78) 
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Photo  by  Dorothy  Wilding,  London 

"American  women  are  in- 
teresting, but  too — sophisti- 
cated. They  try  too  hard  to 
imitate  men.  That  is  not 
good.    But;yOM  are  different." 


Right:  Franz  Lederer  in  the 
New  York  and  London  stage 
success,    "Autumn    Crocus." 

Photo  by  Sasha,  London 


I  Kiss  Your  Hand, 
Madame! 

Merely  an  introduction  to  Broad- 
way's latest  matinee  idol  who  now 
makes  his  bow  to  you  in  the  movies 

By  PEARL  A.  KATZMAN 


WHEN  I  first  met  Francis  Lederer,  the  new 
Broadway    matinee    idol,    in    the    corridor 
leading  to  his  dressing-room,  he  pressed  my 
hand — and  kissed  it!    I  almost  fainted. 
The  next  time,  I  was  prepared.     My  hands  were 
scrubbed,  my  nails  were  polished,  and  my  best  per- 
fume had  been  poured  liberally  over  my  fingers. 
Franz  did  not  disappoint  me.     Although  he  did  not 
click  his  heels,  he  bent  from  the  waist  and  pressed 
my  fingers  to  his  lips.     And,  girls! — what  a  thrill! 
"And  what,"  I  asked,  being  in  a  very  original 
mood,  "do  you  think  of  American  women?" 
"Ah,"  said  Francis. 
But  more  about  this  later. 

T  F  any  man  has  the  right  to  be  conceited,  Francis 
*■  is  that  man.  The  toast  of  central  Europe,  the 
adored  of  London,  the  idol  of  Broadway,  he  has 
been  crowned  with  laurels  of  every  size,  color  and 
description.  And  Hollywood  is  busily  preparing 
new  laurels  for  him!  Naturally,  then,  you  would 
expect  him  to  be  bored,  uninterested,  somewhat 
vain. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he's  astonishingly 
naive ! 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  I  felt  like  saying,  "don't  be 
so  darned  truthful !  You'll  be  getting  yourself  into 
hot  water." 

But  I  didn't  say  it,  and  Francis  went  right  on 
telling  me  things.  So  I  am  privileged  to  repeat 
to  you  the  truth — and  nothing  else  but! 

First  of  all,  Francis  asserts  that  he  is  not  a 
matinee  idol.  And  he  wishes  the  newspapers  would 
stop  referring  to  him  as  such.  Among  other  names 
bestowed  on  him  are  "Czech  and  Double  Czech," 
"The  Certified  Czech,"  and  "The  Next 
Hollywood  Sensation"  —  outgrowths  of 
his  nationality,  and  of  the  delightful 
personality  he  displayed  in  his  American 
theater  debut  in  "Autumn  Crocus." 

But  I  shall  simply  call  Francis  Led- 
erer a  grand  actor,  and  a  swell  guy! 
Which  is  what  Connie  Bennett,  Ina 
Claire,  George  M.  Cohan,  Edna  Ferber, 
and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  per- 
sons think  of  him. 

Handsome?  That's  no  word  for  the 
way  Francis  looks  to  half  the  women  in 
this  world.  (Note:  the  other  half 
haven't  seen  him  yet.)  He's  six  feet- 
two  of  gorgeous  masculinity,  with  a  pair 
of  shoulders  that  would  sow  envy  in  the 
heart  of  a  Dempsey,  and  a  lean,  lithe 
body  that  would  make  even  Johnny 
Weissmuller  groan.  Black  hair — curled 
for  his  role  in  the  play,  when  I  saw  him, 
but  it's  really  straight.  The  curls  give 
him  a  romantic  aura,  and  his  large 
brown   eyes    (Please  turn  to  page  82) 
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This  is  the  way  you  and  your  only  one  would  have  acted  thirty  years  ago. 
Or,  perhaps,  today?  .  .  .  Here  it's  Frances  Fuller,  fresh  from  the  New  York 
stage,  and  Gary  Cooper  in  "One  Sunday  Afternoon."   Try  it  on  your  own  3.2. 
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Hollywood    NIGHTS' 


(Togo's  gone  to  China  to  fight 

the  poor  Chinee. 
This  means  a  month's  vacation — 

so  it's  up  to  me 
To  furnish    the   diversion    when 

Togo's  gone  away; 
Hence  the  bust  of  melody  below 

— hey,  hey!) 


1— Haroun  Wil  Haze  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp 

Haroun  Wil  Haze  was  a  potentate  grand 

With  absolute  sway  over  Cameraland; 

Caliph  he  was  of  the  Silent  and  Talkie, 

Czar  of  the  Mickey  Mouse  squealer  and  squawky; 

As  little  Big  Shot 

He  could  put  on  the  spot 

The  choosiest  star  on  the 
Paramount  Lot; 

He  could  jingle  the  gong 

On  Anna  May  Wong 

Or  even  King  Kong; 
He  could  frown  on  pictorial  passion-arousers 
And  bully  Marlene  into  changing  her  trousers. 

In  fact,  Caliph  Haze  was  no  poor,  piffling  whittler— 
He  earned  his  renown  as  the  Hollywood   Hitler. 

But  mild  was  his  sway, 
Since  he  hated  a  fight; 

Long  was  his  day 

And  short  was  his  night. 
One  evening,  close  to  eleven  p.m., 
He  called  from  his  couch  a  suggestive  "Ahem!" 
Which  summoned  at  once  from  his  typewriter  near 
The  niftick  Wil  Rahjahs,  his  new  Grand  Vizeer. 
"Wil  Rahjahs,"  the  Caliph  cried,  "put  up   your  rope 
And  hand  me  the  cream  of  your  newspaper  dope; 

Chew  up  your  gum 

And  do  me  this  sum: 
Myself,  as  the  Censor  of  Hollywood  Morals, 

I  wish  to  inquire 

Into  the  dire 
Private  behavior  of  blondes  and  of  sorrels.  .  .  ." 


At  this,  bright  Wil  Rahjahs,  much  quicker  than  skat. 

Pulled  at  the  brim  of  his  six-gallon  hat; 

"I  know  a  magician  lives  right  round  the  corner 

Over  the  shop  of  the  good  Brothers  Warner. 

This  mage  has  a  Lamp  of  such  wondrous  precision 

It  beats  all  this  hooey   they  call   Television; 

It  penetrates  doors, 

Rubbers  through  floors, 

Does  all  the  chores, 
Casting  its  X-ray  eye   far   overseas, 
It  can  spy  out  a  secret  wherever  you  please. 

Follow  me,  boss." 

Somewhat  at  a  loss, 
The  Caliph  Wil  Haze  in  a  sketchy  disguise 
Followed  Wil  Rahjahs,  in  search  of  the  prize. 


Seven  flights  up,  in  a  studio  weird, 
Crouched  the  magician  with  mice  in  his  beard. 
Red  lights  and  green  flashed  with  wild  glitters, 
Enough  to  give  twenty-one  traffic  cops  jitters, 
As  the  miracle  worker  quite  clammily  spake, 
"What's  the  connection   youz   guys   wants   to   make?" 
The  Caliph  looked  deep 

As  if  bent  upon  banning; 
"Well,  let's  have  a  peep 

At  some  dirt  they  are  planning." 
Fst-fst!  went  the  Lamp 

With  a  volley  of  light 
On  a  screen  cold  and  damp, 
Revealing  this  sight: 

Picture  No.  1 

The  Song  of  Songs  Complex 

What   have   we   here?      Would   you   look,   would   you 

lissen? 
Hear  all  that  harmony — some  of  it  missin' — 
Hark  to  the  Joans,  Bennett,  Crawford,  Blondell, 
Filling  the  air  with  a  musical  yell. 
Hear  the  three  Barrymores  running  the  scales 
With  a  sound  that's  a  little  like  biting  through  nails; 
And  Uncle  Walt  Damrosch  is  at  the  piano, 
Teaching  Jack  Oakie  a  sort  of  soprano! 


Isn't  it  queer? 
What's  the  ideer? 
Simply  this  here;  it's  a  musical  year. 
Since  wild  "42nd  Street"  gave  the  "Gold  Diggers" 
A  run  for  its  money  in  voices  and  figgers, 
Box  office  melody  now  the  big  thing  is 
And  all  of  our  Talkies  have  turned  into  Singies. 
Musical  shows, 
Anything  goes; 

Strike  up  the  band, 
Give  'em  a  hand 
For  louder  and  funnier, 
Brighter  and  punnier 
Musical  shows. 

And  behold  Freddie  March,  rubbing  salve  on  his  throat 

While  taking  a  crack  at  a  rather  high  note; 

Irving  Berlin  hovers  round  to  decide 

On  a  jazz  orchestration  of  "Jekyll  and  Hyde." 

Kingly  George  Arliss  sits  up  on  his  throne, 

Trying  some  toots  on  his  new  saxophone; 

He's  learning  his  part,  and  the  tune  he  is  getting 

Is  "Hamlet,"  arranged  with  a  George  Gershwin  setting. 

Isn't  it  quaint? 
Durned  if  it  ain't! 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


By 

WALLACE   IRWIN 


Even  a  saint  ought  to  file  a  complaint. 

Here  comes  Charlie  Chaplin  in  posture  satiric 

To  bust  his  long  silence  and  trill  us  a  lyric. 

And  dumb  Harpo  Marx  has  just  opened  his  throttle 

To  sing  "Annie   Laurie" — a  quart  to   the   bottle! 

Musical  hits, 
Comedy  bits — 

Fill  'em  with  runes 

Sweeter  than  prunes, 
Hoofers,  spoofers, 
Bring-down-the-roofers — 

Musical  hits. 

The  picture  fades  out  and  the  Caliph  Wil  Haze 

Looks  at  the  wall  with  a  mystified  gaze. 

And  he  says,  "If  that's  Sin,  well,  I  don't  know  the  type; 

Though  some  of  the  cracks  are  a  little  bit  ripe. 

Now  listen,  my  boy.    Since  I'm  hired  as  a  slummer, 

To  stick  to  old  Hollywood  right  through  the  Summer, 

To  swat  the  Obscene — if  you  know  what  I  mean — 

Root  out  the  Wicked  and  prop  up  the  Clean, 

To  heckle  Mae  West  when  she  warbles  a  song 

With  a  naughty  complaint  about  Doing  Her  Wrong — 

Well,  now,  Sir  Magician,  what  have  you  tonight 

Of  a  scandalous  nature — you  know,  that's  not  quite   .   .  ." 

Picture  No.  2 

Intimate  Behavior  of  Movie  Celebrities 

Two  English  screen  stars  studying  a  book; 

Chaste  Diana  Wynyard   and   elegant  Clive   Brook. 

What  is  it  they're  reading  to  make  them  groan  and 

sigh? 
It's  something  by  Ring  Lardner,  the  very  slangy  guy. 
And  this  is  why  they're  doing  it,  to  be  extremely  frank: 
They've   got   to   drop   their   Londonese   and   learn   to 

speak  in  Yank, 


FOR 


In  Kankakee  and  Killikinick 
The  English  accent  makes  'em  sick. 
They  think  that  "Dance" 
Should  rhyme  with  "pants," 
They  don't  think  "really" 


Should  rhyme  with  "jelly" 

They're  sort  of  thick  and  kind  of  hick 

In  Kankakee  and  Killikinick. 
In  Killikinick  and  Kankakee 
They're   prejudiced   as   they   can   be; 
They  will  not  call  a  bore  a  bwa, 
They  will  not  call  a  war  a  wa. 
And  so  an  awful  kick  they  made 
At  how  they  talked  in  "Cavalcade." 
How  many  millions  more  agree 
With  Killikinick  and  Kankakee? 

When  this  picture  dimmed  out  then  the  Caliph  looked 

glum 
And  roared,  "Gimme  Sex  in  a  hurry,  by  gum!" 
So  the  hairy  magician  just  turned  the  crank, 
Changing  the  scene  with  a  terrible  yank. 


Picture  No.  3 

Revelations  of  Female  Figures 

Say,    why    are    all    those    busy    bikes 

a-scorchirig  round   the  place? 
Does    Fox    intend    to    duplicate    the 

good  old  six-day  race? 
See  Joanie   Crawford  scooting  on   a 

bike  that's  built  for   one — 
Is  she  trying  to  catch  up  again  with 

Old  Doug  Fairbanks'  son? 
And    look!      There's    Janet    Gaynor 

wheeling  up   and   down   the   lot 
With  the  Boardman  gal  and  Nixon 

gal — m'gosh,    what    steam    they've 

got! 

Are  they  burning  up  the  courses 
To  forget  their  last  divorces 
And  dodge  some  future  Lochinvars, 
pursuing  fast  and   hot? 

No,  it's  fat,  fat,  fat,  which  attacks  the  young  and 
Handlebars  and  pedals  give  Obesity  the  air. 
Marie  Dressier  doesn't  worry — 
She   just   giggles.      "What's   the    hurry? 
I've  become  the  Nation's  Granny 
Through  getting  Polly's  nanny, 
And  now  just  watch  me  pass  you  all 
In  Tug  Boat  Annie." 

"Cut  out  the  rest,"  cries  the  Caliph,  pit-pat, 
"There's  certainly  nothing  alluring  in  that, 
Magician;  now  turn  on  a  News  Reel  Display 
To  show  how  my  realm's  misbehaving  today." 

Picture  No.  4 

Roof-top  View  of  Hollywood 

Says  Jackie  Oak  to  Peggie  Joyce, 
"I'd  like  to  be  your  seventh  choice." 

Says  Peggie  Joyce  to  Jackie  O., 

"Go  change  your  shirt — then  cheerio!" 

Says  Wallace  B.  to  Arline  Judge, 
"Adopted  babies  are  my  fudge." 

"Well,    I   prefer,"   says   Arline   J., 
"The  good  old  Farm  Production  way." 
Says  John  D.  Rocky-feller  bald, 
"What  shall  our  movie  house  be  called?" 

Says  John  D.  Junior,  "Call  it,  sir, 
The  Roxy-feller  Thea-ter." 

Says  Mary  Pickford,  "I'm  so  young 
That  Peter  Pan  .  .  ." 

With   nerves   unstrung 
Haroun  Wil  Haze,  the  Caliph  bold, 
Puts  on  his  turban,  quits  'em  cold. 
Away  he  saunters,  arm  in  arm 


fai 


air. 


With   wise  Wil   Rahjahs,   toward   the   farm. 
"In  this  here  business,"  says  he, 
"You  can't  tell  A  from  X  or  Z." 
Says  Rahjahs,  "If  you're  meaning  sex, 
The  whole  durn  thing,  to  me,  is  X." 
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THE  NEW  MOVIE'S  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 


How  to  Achieve  the 
TWELVETREES    Look 


A  new  addition  to  the  list  of  well-dressed  Hollywood  stars  is  Helen  Twelvetrees 
who  achieves  her  smartness  through  complete  ensembling  and  simplicity.  This  cos- 
tume is  of  blue  wool  with  double  epaulet  shoulders  and  an  attractive  collar  of  white 
washable  crepe  which  may  be  detached.  The  hat  shown  again  in  the  sketch 
at  the  top  is  of  the  same  wool  as  the  dress.  The  gloves  are  white  washable  doe- 
skin and  the  pumps  of  a  dark  blue  suede — darker  than  the  rest  of  the  ensemble. 
She  wears  nude-toned  sheer  hose  and  carries  a  blue  ond  chromium  powder  com- 
pact. The  chromium  is  repeated  in  the  rings  of  her  dark  blue  suede  envelope 
purse,   echoing  the   steel    buttons   on   the   dress   and   the   metallic   earrings. 
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THE  NEW  MOVIE'S  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 


NEWEST    FOR    EVENING  WEAR 

Purple  Velvet  and  Costume  Jewelry  to  Match 


Perfect  ensembling  of  jewelry  to  evening  gowns  is  one  of  Glenda  Farrell's  pet 
hobbies.  Here  she  is  wearing  a  gown  of  purple  velvet  with  a  bodice  of  sparkling 
silver  white  metal  cloth.  With  it  she  wears  the  new  evening  costume  jewelry,  repro- 
ductions of  precious  stones — in  this  case  amethysts  and  diamonds  or  rhinestones. 
The  clips  shown  at  the  top,  right,  have  rhinestone  baquettes  set  around  an  oval 
amethyst  in  white  gold.  The  bracelet  is  of  crystal  with  rhinestone  set  links.  The 
ring  is  a  huge  amethyst  set  in  a  plain  white  gold  band  and  the  necklace  combines 
two  strands  of  pearls  with  the  other  two  stones.  The  brooch  has  the  same  com- 
bination of  rhinestone  baguettes  and  amethysts  and  the  earrings  have  tiny  pearls 
attached   to  the   white    gold    and    rhinestone    drops. 
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WAYS 

TO  WEAR  FLOWERS 


Benita  Hume  wears  a 
bouquet  of  old  fashioned 
flowers  at  the  center 
front  of  her  tailored  tea 
gown     (above. 
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Brown  cire  satin  and  crepe  flowers — three  of  them — are  set  at  the  waist- 
line of  Elizabeth  Allan's  nude  angel  skin  evening  gown.  Other  favored 
ways  of  wearing  flowers  are  shown  in  the  sket«hes — center  back  at  the 
waistline;  at  the  bosom;  a  whole  row  over  one  shoulder.  Or  you  can 
wear  one  large  flower  of  one  color  on  one  shoulder  and  one  of  another 
on  the  other.  With  the  bateau  neckline  evening  gowns  two  or  three 
flowers    are    set    straight    across,    right    under   the    chin. 
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Colleen  Moore  wears 
a  little  tan  wool  be- 
ret, trimmed  with  a 
brown  grosgrain  rib- 
bon band  and  bow. 
The    scarf    matches. 


•    THE  NEW  MOVIE'S  HOLLYWOOD   FASHIONS    • 

HATS  to  MATCH 
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TOM  BROWN'S  BUDDY 


LOOKS  HIM  OVER 


Letting  you  in  on  a  big  secret: 
Tom's  favorite  indoor  sport  is  NOT 
making  fudge.  That  one  completely 
floored  him.  It's  Anita  Louise,  shown 
with  him  here.  And,  asks  the  author, 
can    you    blame    him? 


Henry  Willson,  after  two  years, 
goes  to  visit  his  pal  and  to  see 
if     success    has     changed     him 


Henry    Willson,    who    wrote    this    article,    and    Tom    Brown,    his    best 

friend,     from     a     photograph     taken     in     Hollywood     where     Henry 

visited  Tom  for  several  weeks. 


FORGET  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  every- 
thing you've  ever  read  concerning  Tom  Brown. 
Then  start  all  over  again. 

You  may  think  you  know  him — but  you  don't. 
I  have  learned  more  about  Tom  since  living  with  him 
the  past  six  weeks  than  in  the  five  years  that  we've 
been  pals. 

First  of  all,  Tom  is  not  a  "woman-hater."  Nor  is 
he  a  "young  Lothario,"  as  some  would  believe. 

He  likes  all  of  the  girls,  respects  and  admires  them, 
and  at  present  is  much  infatuated  with  one  in  par- 
ticular, and  he  says,  "She's  the  sweetest  in  the  world." 
So  there  you  have  that  side  of  Tom  Brown.  He  is 
not  fickle,  but  is  just  like  any  other  fellow  his  age 
when  it  comes  to  the  girl  question. 

Another  idea  that  many  have  of  this  young  actor 
is  that  he  is  the  ultra-collegiate,  "hey-hey"  kid.  Al- 
though a  great  deal  of  the  time  Tom  is  vivacious  and 
energetic,  he  has  serious  as  well  as  moody  moments. 


A  boy  who  has  earned  his  own  living  for  the  past  ten 
years  could  hardly  be  as  flippant  and  carefree  as  some 
have  pictured  him. 

Whenever  Tom  goes  into  something,  whether  work 
or  play,  he  tries  so  hard  to  make  a  success  of  it  that 
he  actually  wears  himself  out.  A  perfect  example  of 
that  is  the  work  Tom  has  done  on  the  new  Puppet 
Club,  of  which  he  is  the  president.  This  organization 
is  made  up  of  some  of  Hollywood's  younger  movie 
people.  For  several  years  there  has  been  a  crowd  of 
young  folks  out  here  such  as  Junior  Durkin,  Patricia 
Ellis,  Helen  Mack,  Anita  Louise,  Grace  Durkin,  Ben 
Alexander,  Patricia  Ziegfeld,  Gertrude  Durkin  and 
Joseph  Depew,  all  of  whom  went  to  school  together 
and  acted  in  the  same  plays  back  on  Broadway. 

Tom  arrived  in  Hollywood  and  decided  it  would  be 
a  swell  idea  to  form  a  social  club  of  all  these  young 
fellows  and  girls,  rent  a  club  house,  give  dances  and 
put  on  plays.    Consequently,  (Please  turn  to  page  84) 
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Loretto  Young    (    She   Had  to  Say  Yes")   finishes  up  "Heroes      bitter    struggle    between    studios    over    her    services     aoes    to 
for    Sale.      starnng    D,ck    Barthelmess,    and    then,    after    the     Zanuck's     Twentieth      Century     for     at     least     one'     pkture 
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^Maljbi^ 


Drawings  by  KEN  CHAMBERLAIN 


WITH  a  view  to  aiding  me  to 
break     from     the     sorcerous 
thrall  of  Mae  West,  a  friend 
sends  me  a  copy  of  the  Payne 
Survey  which  treats  ominously  of  the 
effect   of   pictures   on   the   adolescent 
mind.      I'm    studying    it    desperately, 
but     am     afraid     it 
came  too  late.   Mae's 
portrait    taunts    me 
from  the  wall  with 
her     own     hand- 
writing:    "You    can 
be  had." 


THE  Survey  states 
that  out  of  458 
high  school  students 
examined,  sixty -two 
per  cent  confessed 
they  imitated  the 
dress  and  manners 
of  the  stars.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  admit- 
ted they  copied  the 
love  technique 
(Omugawd,  Mae!). 
And  twenty-two  per 


The  BOULEVARD 


And  the  Boulevardier— sometimes 
HERB  HOWE— goes  places  and 
pleads  for  animals  and  nudists 


and  married  Ramon.  "Ah  keeps  this  up,"  says  Mam- 
my Novarro,  "until  ah'd  married  and  divorced  all  the 
stars  in  Hollywood." 

Chile,  yuse  a  star  yuhself ! 


'""PHE  Survey  was  made 
■*■  by  impartial  professors 
who  credit  the  screen  with 
some  genuine  educational 
effect.  I  can  testify  for 
that.  I  was  always  torn 
between  Roquefort  and 
Gorgonzola  until  Miss  Har- 
low's illuminating  disserta- 
tion in  "Red  Dust."  Now 
I  eat  Gorgonzola  and  think 
of  Jean.  Wonderful  com- 
bination for  dreams. 


A1 


Bevei'ly  JJUlTTj 


L   cent  said  they  had  become 
satisfied  with  the  limitations  of  the  home. 

ONE  boy  declared  he  had  learned  to  kiss  a  girl  on 
ears,  neck  and  cheeks  as  well  as  on  the  mouth 
from  watching  screen  stars  pour  the  honey,  while  a 
lass  of  the  same  age  expressed  contempt  for  her  ad- 
mirer because  the  dolt  merely  pecked  when  kissing— 
an  indication  of  mental  blight,  she  felt,  since  he  had 
failed  to  profit  by  Prof.  Gable's  demonstrations. 

A  PRIZE  pupil  of  fifteen  had  benefited  hugely  from 
her  screen  studies.  She  said  that  when  she  is 
with  the  opposite  sex  she  is  rather  quiet  and  allows 
them  to  tell  her  what  to  do.  When  they  start  snoog- 
ling  she  puts  them  off  at  first.  "But  it  always  ends 
in  their  having  their  ways,"  she  archly  adds.  "I 
learned  this  from  the  movies." 

THE  crack  student  was  a  darky  Garbo  of  high-flyin' 
imagination.  She  says  she  fell  in  love  with  Gil- 
bert Roland  and  imagined  she  was  married  to  him. 
They  had  a  lovely  time  mess'n  round  until  he  caught 
her  kissing  Ramon  Novarro.  There  was  a  lawsuit 
and  her  picture  in  all  the  papers.     She  won  the  suit 
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T  this  moment  I  seem  to 
be  under  the  influence 
of  Tarzan  Weissmuller — or 
Tarzana  Garbo.  I'm  her- 
mitting  in  the  San  Diego 
mountains  with  the  In- 
dians, swinging  toute  nue 
in  the  live  oaks  and  sleep- 
ing in  an  adobe  built  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  the 
Cupos.  I  have  an  Indian 
maid  bigger  than  Diamond 
Lil.  Her  name  is  Rosinda 
and  she  is  tagged  about  by 
a  six-year-old. 

Being  the  sort  that  always  gets 
familiar  with  the  servants  I  at- 
tempted palaver  with  Rosinda.  All 
I  could  recall  of  the  Indian 
language     was     the     Sioux     word, 
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Goes  GOONA-GOONA 


"wookyetipi,"  which  means  "house  of  peace"  and 
wasn't  at  all  what  I  had  in  mind.  So,  resorting  to 
my  esperanto,  I  said :  "Vous  vellee  pretty  papoosey, 
not?"  and  beamed  like  Daddy  Browning. 

Rosinda  stared  in  stark  bewilderment,  then  re- 
sumed her  bed-making.  Determined  to  penetrate  the 
darkness  of  the  savage  mind  I  resorted  to  the  Tarzan 
method.  Gesturing  eloquently  from  Boulevardier  to 
Rosinda  to  dirty  clothes, 
kicked  in  a  corner,  I  said : 
"Me-you.  You-Rosinda. 
Me-Herb.  Rosinda  washee 
Herbie's  shirtees?"  With 
a  stricken  look  such  as 
one  might  have  on  en- 
countering the  idiotic  off- 
spring of  King  Kong, 
Rosinda  stood  transfixed 
in  terror.  Then,  as  light- 
ning in  a  tropic  storm, 
the  comprehension 
crashed.  "Oh,  I  beg 
youah  pahdon,  Mistah 
Howe,  you  wish  youah 
linen  laundried?" 

A  Chattuhton  fan! 

AS  I  dive  into  the  syl- 
^*-  van  pool  imagining 
I'm  Joel  McCrea  about  to 
be  fought  for  by  sharks 
and  Miss  Del  Rio,  or 
swing  screamingly  from 
the  tree-tops  pretending 
I'm  Tarzan  in  quest  of  a 
mate  0' Sullivan,  I  hear 
the  crack  of  huntsmen's 
rifles  and  tremble  lest  the 
flashing  bronze  body  be 
mistaken  for  a  deer's. 

This  induces  rage  over 
the  senseless  massacre  of 
Wild  Things.  I  see  noth- 
ing sportsmanlike  about  lying  in  tall  grass  at  dawn 
to  assassinate  a  duck  as  she  rises  from  her  bawth, 
nothing  heroic  in  murdering  a  genteel  old  lion  who 
merely  stares  curiously  at~*you  •without  troubling  you 
for  so  much  as  an  autograph. 

I  certainly  will  never  copy  Gary  Cooper,  who  brings 
'em  back  dead  and  does  his  drawing  room  in  taxi- 
dermists' taste.  Nor  am  I  impressed  by  the  heroics 
of  Doug  Fairbanks  (the  rompish  elder  one),  who 
exhibits  the  skins  of  his  victims  in  detective-guarded 
Pickfair. 

Big  game-hunters  with  bodyguards! 

[/"  NOWING  both  animals  and  actors  in  their  native 
**-  haunts,  I  must  say  this  for  the  superior  taste 
of  animals:  I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  their  lairs 
decorated  with  stuffed  stars  or  even  with  their  auto- 
graphed photographs. 

IN  this  mood  of  animal  fraternity,  I  was  ripe  for  a 
*■  letter  from  Miss  Daisy  Miller,  inviting  me  to  join 
the  Animal  Protection  Union.  The  invitation  was 
evoked  by  references  to  my  hound,  Cellini,  in  these 
pages.  The  pamphlet  enclosed  contains  some  startling 
information.    Under  POLITICS,  it  says: 

"Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  must  put  the  dog 
right  square  in  politics.  ...  As  a  taxpayer  the  dog 
has  always  been  in  politics  .  .  ." 

Now  I  understand  why  Cellini  bounds  up  and  down 
the  aristocratic  alleys  of  Beverly  knocking  over  gar- 


bage cans.  He's  on  a 
senatorial  investigation 
committee ! 

\/[Y  latest  Hollywood 
■*-*-*  pal  is  Jackie,  the 
Lion.  We  met  quite  by 
chance,  otherwise  I 
wouldn't  have  been 
there.  I  was  sitting 
with  Buster  Crabbe  on 
the  set  when  Jackie 
leaped  on  to  the  stage. 
I  tried  to  leap  off  but 
the  limbs  behaved  like  a  big  game-hunter's  without 
his  bodyguards.  Jackie  sniffed  me  politely,  then  in- 
haled happily  of  Buster  as  he  thrust  his  head  be- 
tween Crabbe's  legs  to  have  his  mane  massaged. 

OUSTER  told  me  of  showing  the  film,  "King  of  the 
■L*  Jungle,"  to  Jackie,  who  scored  so  effectively  in  it. 
The  showing  had  been  arranged  for  some  professors 
of  psychology  who  doubtlessly  wished  to  test  the  in- 
fluence of  pictures  on  the  animal  mind.  Jackie  was 
spellbound  by  his  own  appearance  and  when  his 
favorite  lioness  appeared,  he  thrust  out  a  passionate 
paw.  Astonished  at  getting  no  response  from  the 
Mae  West  of  the  jungles,  Jackie  commenced  sniffing 
suspiciously,  then  sank  back  on  his  haunches  in  dis- 
gust. Talkies  may  impress  the  adolescent  human,  but 
they're  hooey  to  Jackie.  He  will  not  be  interested 
until  we  have  smeliies. 

Tip  On  Lion  Loving: 

Jackie  likes  his  petting  but  does  not  like  his  feet 
tickled  or  his  tail  pulled.    How  like  a  man! 

I  AM  not  Jewish  and  I  am  not  Communist  and  so 
I  held  my  peace,  but  when  Herr  Hitler  denounced 
the  Nudists  my  Hollywood  patriotism  showed  its 
fangs.  I  cancelled  bookings.  Why  should  we  risk 
exposure  in  Germany  when  we're  perfectly  safe  here 
in  our  coats  of  tan?  Sun-worship  is  the  Hollywood 
religion.     We've  all  gene    {Please  turn  to   page   75) 
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Glenda  Farrell  and  her  young  son,  Tommy,  posing  especially 
for  The  New  Movie  Magazine.  Tommy  is  allowed  the  pre- 
rogative,  by   his   mother,   of  looking   over   all    her   beaux.      If 


Photo  by  Wide  World 

Tommy  does  not  give  the  word,  they  are,  as  Glenda  ex- 
presses it,  "out."  Tommy  has  recently  okayed — according 
to    Glenda — Gene    Raymond. 
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BARON  MUNCHAUSEN 

takes  you  on  his  personally 
conducted  — 


Radi 


o 


Rambles 


M' 


The  New  Movie   Magazine's  guest  reporter 


Dear  Radio  Ramblers: 

[AYBE,  for  a  change,  you'd  like  to  hear 
about  the  wives  of  some  of  these  broad- 
casters. Well,  I  was  talking  about  this  to  Sharlie 
the  other  day,  and  he  says : 

"Sure,  Baron!  Great!!  You  tell  'em,  Mun- 
chausen— tell  'em  all  about  how  the  wives  of 
these    radio     guys     is     bromo 

"What's  that,  Sharlie?"  I 
says.     "What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,"  sneers  Sharlie,  "you 
ought  to  know  the  answer  to 
that,  Baron.  It's  simple 
enough." 

"Look  here,  Sharlie,"  I  an- 
swers, sort  of  peeved,  "you 
got  no  right  to  hold  out  on  me 
— not  while  I'm  paying  you  a 
salary." 

"Then  I'll  give  you  a  tip, 
Baron.  It's  'cause  some  of 
them  are  on  the  air  with  their 
husbands  and  some  of  them 
aren't." 

"Gosh,"    says   I   to   Sharlie,    "I   know 
that,  but  why  are  they  bromo  seltzers?" 

"Oh,    Baron,"   answers    Sharlie,    "you 


Vince  Callahan's  figurette  of 
Rudy  Vallee,  made  entirely  out 
of  paper.  If  you  want  to  make 
one  yourself,  please  turn  to  page 
95  and  get  full  details  of  how  to 
obtain  patterns  and  directions. 


Jack  Pearl,  perhaps  better  known 
as  "The  Baron,"  radio  star  and 
now  movie  star,  making  "You're  a 
Liar"  with  Jimmie  Durante  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


disappoint  me,  it  is  so  easy. 
It  is  'cause  they  fall  into 
two  glasses." 

So  you  see,  friends,  Shar- 
lie gave  me  this  idea,  and  if 
you  don't  like  it,  it's  his 
fault.  After  all,  what  right 
has  he  got  to  be  around  all 
the  time  if  he  doesn't  take 
the  rap  for  me  now  and 
then? 

*"pHE  first  wife  I  want  to  take  up  is 
■*■  Winifred  Desborough  Pearl,  the 
girl  I  call  "honey"— "Mrs.  Jack 
Pearl"  to  Sharlie.  (Good  looking  fel- 
low, Sharlie,  or  I  wouldn't  be  so  par- 
ticular about  that.) 

A  short  while  ago,  Winnie  realized 
a  lifelong  ambition.  She's  been 
traveling  around  a  lot  this  year  with 
the  wives  of  two  of  my  old  pals,  Mrs. 
Jack  (Mary  Livingston)  Benny  and 
Grade  Allen,  who's  married  to  George 
Burns,  as  you  know,  and  makes  no 
secret  of  it.  (Please  turn  to  page  102) 
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BEAUTY 


A  LA 
MODE 


CALIFORNIA,  CHINA  AND 
PARIS  PICK  THEIR  QUEENS 


Above:  The  winners  of  an  RKO  beauty  con- 
test in  Southern  California,  all  to  receive 
parts  in  the  Clark  and  McCullough  comedy, 
"Zum  Zum  Zum."  Left  to  right:  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Hollywood;  Genevieve  Logan, 
San  Bernardino;  Anna  Rose,  Los  Angeles; 
Denise  Bruneau,  Bell,  Cal.;  Natasha  Kur- 
anova,  Glendale;  Virginia  Townsend,  West 
Los  Angeles;  Mildred  Stone,  Hanford;  Vir- 
ginia Darling,  Santa  Monica,  and  Patsy 
Gail,    Los    Angeles. 


Center:      Nina      Barsamova,      elected      movie 
queen    of    Shanghai,    wins    a    Hollywood    trip. 


At    extreme    right:     Mile.    Jacqueline     Doret, 

winner    of    a     Paris    beauty    contest,    enroute 

to   Hollywood — and   fame?      Her  resemblance 

to   Jean    Harlow   won    her   the    prize. 
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Hollywood   continues  to  rob 
the  speaking  stage 


1  Dorothy  Tree,  of  the  New  York 
stage,    contracted    to    Columbia. 

2  Left,    center:    Shirley    Grey,    stage 
actress  since  childhood,  contract- 
ed   to    Paramount. 

3  Muriel  Kirkland,  a  stage  sensa- 
tion in  "Strictly  Dishonorable," 
contracted  to  Universal.  Her 
next    picture    will    be    "The    Secret 

of  the    Blue    Room." 

4  Grace     Bradley,     from     the     New 

York  stage,   to    Paramount. 

5  Judith  Allen,  formerly  Mari  Col- 
man,  selected  by  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille    as   the    ideal    lead    in    "This 

Day   and   Age." 

£       Charles    Butterworth,    veteran    ac- 
tor of  the   New  York   stage,   con- 
tracted  to   M-G-M. 
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THIS  and  THAT 


HOLLYWOOD 
HEADLINES 


At  left:  Raquel  Torres, 
Mexican  screen  star, 
snapped  in  full  action 
on  the  tennis  courts  at 
Malibu  Beach. 
Photo  by  Wide  World 

Below:  Jean  Blair,  stand- 
in  for  Joan  Blondell; 
Joan  Blondell  herself  (in 
the  center),  and  Iris  Lan- 
caster, stand-in  for  Joan 
Crawford,  photographed 
at  the  Warner  studios. 
Photo  by  Wide  World 


Above:    Beauteous   Lona   Andre,   publicized   as  one  of  the   most 

dazzling   charmers  in   Hollywood,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent 

of    Movieland's   skating    enthusiasts. 

Photo  by  Wide  World 

At  left:  Another  of  the  inrushing  crowd  of  foreign  stars  come 
to  invade  our  movie  metropolis — Mady  Christians,  of  Ger- 
many.     What  a    real    Babel   our    Hollywood    is   getting   to    be! 

Photo  by  Wide  World 


Interesting  pictures  from  here 
and  there  in  the  movie  capital 
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A  D  L  I  NES 


CHOICE   ROLES 


—.,'11  see  an  all-*"" 


---•.«ra^-  *-  -• 


.  boX  office.     In  it 
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CONTINUING 
The  Confessions  of  a  Movie  Magnate 

Why  Do  Movies 
Cost  so  Much? 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  series  of 
articles  was  written  by  one  of  the 
best  known  high  executives  in  the  film 
business.  Here,  without  the  use  of 
his  name,  he  gives  his  frank  views  on 
certain  phases  in  the  industry.  He's 
cynical,  it  is  true,  but  he  is  frank. 
He  may  destroy  some  of  your  illu- 
sions,  but   he   does   it   with   the  truth. 


Cyril    probably   couldn't   earn   $20   a   week   on   a 
regular    job. 


w 


'HY  do  movie  stars  get  so  much  money?" 
'How   can   you   call   yourself   a   business 
man  when  you  pay  an  actor  or  an  actress 
five  thousand  dollars  a  week?" 

"You  movie  people  ought  to  go  broke  when  you  pay 
such  outlandish  salaries.  Why,  just  look  at  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States!" 

Well,  let's  look  at  him. 

He's  a  nice  fellow,  a  cheerful  soul,  and  over  twenty 
million  of  you  voted  for  him.  You  voted  to  pay  him 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  take  over  a 
man-sized  job. 

But  if  every  movie  theater  in  the  United  States 
advertised  that  he  would  appear  tonight  on  the  screen, 
he  wouldn't  be  a  box-office  sell-out. 

Ah,  you  say,  that's  different.  You  bet,  it  is!  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men 
in  the  United  States  who  could  hold  down  the  job  of 
President?  Hundreds  of  'em.  Nearly  any  senator 
could  get  away  with  it.  The  governors  of  just  about 
forty-eight  states  could  do  it.     Maybe  even  you  could. 

We've  had  some  presidents  who  were  not  worth 
$75,000  a  year,  but  we  voted  them  in  and  we  paid 


miss 


them,  at  least  for  four  years, 
because  that's  what  their  con- 
tracts called  for. 

But  there  are  not  one  hundred 
movie  stars.  There  are  not  fifty. 
I  can't  count  ten  today — I  mean 
ten  who  will  pack  the  movie 
houses  wherever  their  pictures 
are  shown. 

You  know  more  about  the  pic- 
ture business  than  I  do  because 
you've  never  been  in  it,  but  even 
you — smart  as  you  are — can't 
count  up  ten  stars  whose  pic- 
tures you  positively  refuse  to 
Just  try   right  now. 


C  0  that's  why  they  get  so  much  money.  It's  because 
^  there  are  a  few  of  them.  I  mean  the  real  thing. 
Real  stars.  A  real  star  packs  'em  into  the  theaters 
every  time.  A  near-star  doesn't.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  near-stars. 

Near-stars  get  too  much  money.  That's  the  big 
waste  in  the  movie  business.  Real  stars  never  get . 
too  much.  Any  time  you  can  pay  $5,000  a  week  for 
someone's  services  and  make  a  fat  profit  on  the  invest- 
ment, you'll  invest,  won't  you?  That  is,  if  you  have 
or  can  borrow  the  five  thousand.  Of  course,  you  will. 
So  it  is  not  extravagant  to  pay  big  money  on  anything 
that  will  make  you  bigger  money. 

I  said  the  near-stars  get  too  much  money. 

Who's  to  blame? 

First,  the  movie  producers  who  bid  against  each 
other  to  cast  this  or  that  near-star  in  a  picture. 

Second,  the  agents  of  the  near-stars  who  help  the 
producers  bid  against  each  other  by  lying  to  each 
producer  about  what  the  others  are  bidding  for  this 
or  that  near-star. 
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This  Famous  Producer  Speaks  His  Mind  at  Last 


Illustrations   by 
RE  A  IRVIN 


Ac 


^ 


D  !/ 


"You   are   helping   the  wets,"    he   said. 


Third,  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

The  movie  business  is  one  of  many  industries  which 
could  live  through  hard  times  better  if  the  Sherman 
law  didn't  encourage,  even  compel,  extravagance. 

V7"OU  see,  when  we  are  casting  a  picture  on  our  lot 
1  (or  any  other  lot),  we  want  to  get  the  performer 
who  fits  the  part  best.  I  don't  mean  the  star  part.  I 
mean  the  supporting  cast.  We  decide  that  Cyril  Hem- 
ingway is  the  best  man  for  the  juvenile  part.  At  the 
same  time  a  competitor  decides  that  Cyril  is  needed 
on  his  lot. 

Cyril's  agent  knows  all  about  it.  So  he  tells  us  our 
competitor  is  after  Cyril  and  is  honing  to  pay  him 
$1,500  a  week.  We  had  made  up  our  minds  that  Cyril 
would  be  a  good  bet  at  $150.  But  we  hear  the  other 
fellow  wants  to  pay  him  ten  times  as  much. 

Well,  you'd  think  that  we  and  the  competitor  would 
get  together  like  a  couple  of  smart  business  houses 
and  either  toss  a  coin  for  Cyril  or  else  decide  between 
us  that  he  is  worth,  say,  $150  a  week,  no  more  and 
no  less. 

But  we  can't.     Cyril  probably  couldn't  earn  $20  a 
week  on  a  regular  job,  but  we 
are  willing  to  pay  him  $150  to 
keep    him    from    starving    to 
death. 

We  can't  get  together  and 
fix  a  sum,  no  matter  how  de- 
cent or  fair  it  may  be  to  Cyril. 
The  Sherman  law  says,  "If 
you  do,  I'll  land  you  in  the 
hoosegow.  It's  a  conspiracy 
in  restraint  of  trade." 

So  what? 

Well,  we  decide  we've  got 
to  have  Cyril  and  if  the  other 


We   pay  our  near-stars  too   much 
money. 


company  is  going  to  offer  him  $1,500  a  week,  by  gum, 
we'll  make  'em  look  sick  by  offering  $2,000. 

Now  multiply  that  illustration  by  the  hundreds  and 
you'll  see  why  the  movies  cost  so  much.  Do  your  mul- 
tiplying every  week. 

That's  a  little  slant  on  the  law  end  of  it. 

AS  for  the  producers  being  to  blame,  they  are  worse 
**■  than  the  law.  They  are  plumb  insane,  when  it 
comes  to  paying  out  money. 

Only  last  week  our  company  decided  that  hard  times 
are  here.  We  decided  to  cut  expenses,  no  matter  what 
happened. 

One  of  the  men  on  our  payroll,  whom  we  considered 
important  in  the  making  of  our  pictures,  was  drawing 
$1,000  a  week  every  week.  We  figured  that  $750 
would  be  better  for  us  and  that  it  wouldn't  kill  him 
because  he  can  buy  potatoes  cheaper  than  he  could 
when  we  first  signed  him  up  at  $1,000  a  week. 

We  talked  it  over  with  him.  He  didn't  like  it.  He 
told  us  Stock  Story  No.  6,  which  is  this: 

"I  am  supporting  my  mother  and  father,  my 
brother-in-law  and  his  two  kids.  I  send  money  every 
week  to  keep  three  nephews  in  Ohio. 
I  am  putting  one  of  them  through 
college.  Besides,  you  are  paying 
Mr.  Jones  more  than  you  pay  me, 
so  I  can't  afford  to  cut  my  pay." 
And  let's  say  it's  all  true. 
^;  We  came  back  at  him  with  Stock 

Answer  No.  6,  which  is  this : 
IVfk  "True,  but  we  are  having  a  tough 

time.  The  theaters  are  not  doing 
the  business  they  once  did.  When 
the  theaters  drop  business,  we  drop 
receipts.  We've  got  to  have  a  new 
deal.  We've  got  to  operate  for  less 
money  or  we'll  all  be  out  of  work." 
And  let's  say  it's  all  true. 
Back  and  forth  went  the  shuttle- 
cock of  argument. 

Finally    we    wore    him    down — 
wore    {Please    turn   to   page    106) 
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ictures 


YOU  SHOULD  SEE— AND  WHY 


Loretta   Young.  Victor  Jory   and  Vivienne   Osborne  in   "The   Devil's  in    Love. 


J  *  ■  1 


Mary    Boland,    from    the    stage,    William    Bakewell,    Claudette    Colbert    and    Wallace    Ford    in 

"Three-Cornered    Moon." 


NOT  only  are  the  big  pictures  turn- 
ing out  to  be  real  big  ones,  but 
the  little  ones  seem  to  be  getting  big- 
ger. The  average  run-of-the-mill  pro- 
gram pictures  of  the  last  few  months 
have  seemed  to  have  more  genuine 
interest  and  entertainment  than  any 
other  group  in  my  memory. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  some  of 
the  famous  old  favorites  were  as  good 
as  they  seemed  to  be,  because  they 
didn't  have  much  competition.  Only 
half  a  dozen  big  pictures  were  made 
every  year  and  their  release  was 
pretty  much  of  a  cinematic  event. 

Today,  every  studio  is  on  its  toes, 
hoping  that  by  some  quick  trick  or 
idea  it  can  turn  a  program  picture 
into  a  potential  special.  The  fans  are 
getting  breaks.  Shows  like  "A  Bill 
of  Divorcement,"  "Hell  Below,"  "Col- 
lege Humor"  and  a  dozen  others  show 
this  to  be  true.  None  of  these  are 
what  Hollywood  terms  expensive  pro- 
ductions, yet  they  compare  favorably 
with  the  so-called  specials. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Hollywood  is  getting  the  knack  of 
making  talking  pictures. 

NOT  only  are  pictures  getting  bet- 
ter but  the  people  in  them  are  be- 
ginning to  perk  up,  also.  There  are 
more  good-looking  youngsters  coming 
up  this  year  than  you  can  shake  a 
stick  at.  Radio  had  scads  of  them — 
Bruce  Cabot,  William  Gargan,  Eliza- 
beth Allan  and  Francis  Lederer, 
though  the  latter  is  hardly  a  new- 
comer. Then  there  is  Hepburn,  who 
has  still  to  reach  her  peak. 

Paramount  has  Mae  West,  Warners 
Bette  Davis,  Columbia  has  Jean 
Parker,  Fox  has  Lilian  Harvey  and 
there  are  a  host  more  who  may  be 
just  as  good  by  the  time  that  the 
next  few  pictures  have  been  released. 

Directors,  too,  are  showing  prom- 
ise. Jack  Ruben  and  Mark  Sandrich 
at  Radio  are  getting  as  proficient  as 
Lubitsch  used  to  be  in  the  old  days. 
Sidney   Lanfield,    Rouben    Mamoulian 


Those  you  should  see 
this  month  include: 

THREE  CORNERED 

MOON 

A  startling  cast,  including  the 
beauteous  Colbert,  in  a  new 
screen   story. 

ANOTHER  LANGUAGE 

A  great  stage  play  that  is  as 
great  on  the  screen.  Helen 
Hayes  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

PADDY    THE     NEXT 
BEST  THING 

The  sweetest  thing  of  the 
month  and  a  good  movie  in  its 
own  right,  with  Janet  Gaynor 
and    Warner   Baxter. 

NO  MARRIAGE  TIES 

The  best  picture  that  Dix  has 
made  in  many  a  day,  with 
smart  dialogue. 

DOCTOR  BULL 

Will  Rogers  in  another  show 
that  fits  him.  Boots  Mallory 
is   a   lovely   eye-full. 

MAMA  LOVES  PAPA 

Charlie  Ruggles  and  Mary  Bo- 
land in  the  funniest  picture  of 
the  month. 


J 
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and  several  others  are  offering  new 
ideas  that  add  to  the  sum  total  avail- 
able to  directors  .  .  .  and  no  film  is 
very  much  stronger  than  the  man  at 
the  helm. 

THERE  is  one  more  thing  that 
makes  your  reviewer  believe  that 
"better  days  are  actually  here."  This 
is  that  some  splendid  ideas  are  now 
in  work.  "Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer" 
and  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  are  well 
off  the  beaten  track;  Radio  has  "Fu- 
gitive from  Glory,"  Hudson's  famous 
"Green  Mansions"  and  "Flying  Down 
to  Rio."  M-G-M  offers  something  new 
in  "Eskimo"  and  "Queen  Christina." 
.  .  .  And,  all  in  all,  it  looks  as  if 
there  is  going  to  be  fun  on  the  movie 
front  line  this  time. 

There  aren't  a  lot  of  big  pictures 
this  month  but  almost  every  one  of 
them  is  well  worth  seeing. 

NO  MARRIAGE  TIES— (RKO)— A 
couple  of  timorous  gentlemen  re- 
cently wrote  a  book  that  was  sold 
under  the  title  of  "A  Hundred  Mil- 
lion Guinea  Pigs."  In  it  they  took  a 
left-handed  slap  at  current  adver- 
tising customs.  What  they  did  is 
nothing  to  what  Richard  Dix  hands 
out  in  this  latest  film  of  his. 

A  drunken  newspaper  man  with  a 
gift  of  gab,  he  rises  to  be  the  greatest 
advertising  figure  in  the  country.  But 
his  methods  are  none  too  gentle.  His 
motto  seems  to  be,  "Scare  'em  enough 
and  they'll  buy  anything."  "If  the 
mouthwash  blackens  their  teeth,"  he 
says,  "we'll  sell  'em  toothpaste  that 
will  whiten  them." 

All  goes  well  till  he  meets  a  beauty 
specialist  who  is  as  big  in  her  line  as 
Dix  is  in  his.  Played  by  Doris  Ken- 
yon,  who  is  lovelier  than  ever,  this  is 
one    of    the    best    roles    of    the    year. 


Against  her  will  she  falls  for  Dix's 
slick  line  of  chatter  only  to  find  that 
Richard's  heart  is  in  the  keeping  of 
his  little  art  director.  Rich  tries  to 
do  the  right  thing  but  the  lady  sees 
through  his  ruse  and  commits  suicide 
rather  than  bring  him  unhappiness. 
Elizabeth  Allan,  a  talented  little  Eng- 
lish newcomer,  is  entrusted  with  the 
job  of  rebuilding  the  great  man  who 
goes  back  to  drink  after  the  tragedy. 
This  is  a  picture  that  doesn't  "tell" 
so  well  and  I  suggest  that  you  see  it 
and  have  a  good  time  for  yourself. 

MAMA  LOVES  PAPA— (Para- 
mount)— Charley  Ruggles  and 
Mary  Boland  were  made  for  each 
other — at  least,  cinematically.  Charley 
has  a  brand  of  whimsical  comedy 
that  is  all  his  own.  Those  of  you  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  see  Mary 
Boland  in  "Face  the  Music"  know  that 
she  can  put  a  kick  into  a  comedy 
situation  that  only  an  army  mule  can 
equal. 

Paramount  has  the  right  idea. 
There  may  be  bigger  and  possibly  bet- 
ter names  in  the  picture  business,  but 
there  aren't  more  than  a  few  combi- 
nations that  can  assure  the  down-to- 
the-ground  certainty  of  entertain- 
ment that  Mr.  Ruggles  and  his  plump 
companion  are  able  to  supply. 

Lilyan  Tashman  and  Walter  Cat- 
lett  excel  in  supporting  roles,  and 
Norman  McLeod's  direction  keeps  a 
perfectly  goofy  story  moving  briskly 
right  to  the  end. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  impossible  story 
of  domestic  strife,  but  it  is  one  that 
has  never  been  told  better  and  one 
that  has  as  many  laughs  as  the  dull- 
est of  us  can  ask  for  on  a  rainy  eve- 
ning. I  prescribe  "Mama  Loves  Papa" 
as  an  almost  certain  cure  for  the 
megrims,  fall  colds  and  kindred   ail- 


Helen      Hayes,      Robert      Montgomery      and 

Louise  Closser   Hale    (at  top)    in  the  M-G-M 

film    version    of    the    highly    successful    stage 

play,     "Another     Language." 


William    Gargan,    as    the    ace    of    news-reel 

cameraman,  and  June  Brewster,  as  the  winner 

of  the  bathing   beauty  con-rest,  in   RKO's  new 

action    drama,    "Headline    Shooters." 


ALL  THE  LATEST  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  FILMS 
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Harvey  Stevens,  Margaret  Lindsay,  War- 
ner Baxter  and  Janet  Gaynor  in  Fox's 
"Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing,"  one  of  the 
first    homely    romances    of   the    new    season. 


merits.    Don't  attempt  to  see  it  if  you 
have  a  headache. 

THREE-CORNERED  MOON— 
(Paramount)  —  Claudette  Colbert 
should  be  enough  for  most  people,  but 
Paramount  has  added  Richard  Arlen, 
Mary  Boland,  Lyda  Roberti,  Jack 
Oakie,  Edward  Gargan,  William  Bake- 
well  and  Joan  Marsh  to  make  the 
matter  practically  unanimous. 

While  this  is  an  all-star  cast,  it  is 
one  that  has  been  assembled  because 
the  roles  happened  to  fit  the  players. 
There  are  a  couple  of  combinations 
here  that  you  will  see  more  of  at  a 
later  date  unless  I  miss  my  guess. 

Miss  Colbert  does  not  have  a  great 
deal  to  do,  but  what  she  does  do  is  in 
a  finished  manner  that  reminds  one 
of  her  excellent  stage  training.  Rich- 
ard Arlen  is  capable,  but  the  outstand- 
ing bits  in  the  picture  are  those  that 
involve  the  bouncing  Miss  Roberti  and 
the  extremely  uproarious  Mr.  Oakie. 
These  two  strike  sparks  off  each  other 
and  should  be  seen  together  more  in 
the  future.  Bill  Gargan,  the  tin-eared 
butler  of  "The  Animal  Kingdom," 
steals  the  high  acting  honors,  as  he 
usually  seems  to  do.  Possibly  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  RKO  has  decided  to 


star  him  ...  he  ought  to  have 
trouble  stealing  his  own  picture. 

The  story  is  fast  and  breezy  and 
has  been  well  directed  by  Elliott  Nu- 
gent. Billy  Bakewell  shines  in  a  role 
that  we  wish  had  been  a  little  bigger. 

Don't  blame  me  if  the  title  is 
changed  later  on. 


Elizabeth  Allan  and  Richard  Dix  in  RKO's  "No  Marriage  Ties" — in  which  the  two  agree  that 
"marriage  is  a  mistake,  a  killer  of  love,"  and  that  they  will  protect  their  new-found  happiness 
by  robbing    the   minister   to    pay    Dan    Cupid.     This    picture,    at   first,    was    called    "Ad    Man." 


ANOTHER  LANGUAGE— (M-G-M) 
— "Another  Language"  is  a  sim- 
ple little  story  that  has  world-wide 
appeal  because  of  that  very  simplicity. 
On  the  stage,  Dorothy  Strickland 
made  an  understanding  character  out 
of  the  young  wife,  but  Helen  Hayes  is 
a  greater  artist  than  Miss  Strickland 
and  we  can  safely  tell  you  that 
"Another  Language"  is  a  much  finer 
thing  today  than  it  has  been  until 
now. 

The  whole  show  rests  on  Helen 
Hayes.  Bob  Montgomery,  as  the 
youngest  of  the  Hallam  brothers,  is  a 
vacillating  young  puppy  who  cannot 
see  that  all  that  distinguishes  him 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  guinea 
pigs  is  the  wife  that  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  win. 

While  the  Hallam  family  is  doubt- 
less a  trifle  exaggerated,  there  is 
enough  truth  in  it  for  each  one  of  us 
to  see  a  little  of  ourselves  on  the 
screen.  There  is  possibly  nothing 
more  selfish  than  love  can  sometimes 
be,  and  it  is  here  that  Miss  Hayes 
makes  her  message  clearer  than  it 
was  done  on  the  stage.  You  feel  that 
while  she  realizes  that  she  is  fighting 
for  everything  that  life  can  hold  for 
her,  she  still  understands  that  her 
success  must  necessarily  be  dependent 
upon  some  other's  loss.  It  is  this 
understanding  that  makes  "Another 
Language"  one  of  the  finer  motion 
pictures  that  have  been  produced  this 
year. 

Louise  Closser  Hale  is  splendid  as 
the  mother  and  Minor  Watson  and 
Henry  Travers  are  excellent  in  sup- 
port. This  is  one  movie  that  should 
definitely  receive  your  attention. 

PADDY  THE  NEXT  BEST  THING 
—(Fox)— "Paddy  the  Next  Best 
Thing"  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  popular  stories  of  its  type  and 
it  is  ideally  suited  to  the  talents  of 
Janet  Gaynor  and  her  co-star,  War- 
ner Baxter. 


THE  NATIONAL  DIGEST 

OF  THE 
BEST  TALKING  PICTURES 
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Janet  has  never  been  sweeter  than 
as  Paddy,  the  Misfit.  Most  of  you 
probably  know  the  story  of  the  little 
English  girl  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  a  boy — hence,  "Paddy,  the 
next  best  thing-."  As  the  unwanted 
little  orphan  Miss  Gaynor  is  able  to 
be  sweeter  than  she  has  been  in  many 
and  many  a  moon. 

There  is  a  suspicion  in  your  re- 
viewer's mind  that  Miss  Gaynor's 
charm  in  this  case  is  due  largely  to 
the  restrained  and  tender  perform- 
ance of  Warner  Baxter,  who  drops  the 
swash-buckling  attitude  of  "42nd 
Street"  and  "I  Loved  You  Wednes- 
day" for  the  quiet  charm  of  a  lonely 
Englishman  who  comes  to  love  the 
little  waif. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a 
few  scenes  in  which  our  Janet  is  just 
too  coy  for  words,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe    that    this    will    be    her    most 


popular  picture  of  recent  years.  The 
story  doesn't  amount  to  much,  but  it 
has  charm  and  movement;  and  Gay- 
nor and  Baxter  seem  to  work  better 
together  than  any  other  team  in  which 
Janet  has  been  a  part. 

If  this  were  a  star  system  of  re- 
viewing, I'd  give  it  three  stars  and 
wonder  if  I  weren't  being  a  little  bit 
sentimental. 

DOCTOR  BULL— (Fox)  — I'd  be 
much  happier  if  Will  Rogers 
confined  his  attentions  entirely  to  the 
screen.  His  is  a  charm  and  homely 
philosophy  that  belongs  only  where 
an  atmosphere  can  be  built  up  around 
it.  On  the  radio  he  is  a  trifle  too 
homespun  for  my  taste,  yet  in  a 
movie  he  is  able  to  capture  some  of 
the  truly  American  charm  that  made 
0.  Henry  and  Mark  Twain  famous. 
While    he    doesn't    remind    you    of 


Ginger    Rogers    and    Lew    Ayres    in    Universale    "Don't    Bet    on    Love," 
originally   known   as   "In   the   Money." 


AND  THESE,  TOO: 

SECRET  OF  THE  BLUE  ROOM 

The   best  mystery   show   of   the   month   with   Lionel   A  twill,   Paul 
Lukas  and  Gloria  Stuart. 

ONE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Gary  Cooper  and  Fay  Wray  in  a  trim  little  film  that  you'll  like. 

THIS  DAY  AND  AGE 

Cecil   DeMille's    big   show    about   Youth.      It's    worth    your    seeing 
.  .  .  red  meat  .  .  .  and  strong  dramatic  action. 

AND  THESE  ARE  ALL  ABOVE  AVERAGE 


Eskimo 

Headline  Shooters 


Lady  for  a  Day 
The  Death    Watch 


Midnight   Club 
The  Devil's  in  Love 


anyone  you  may  know  particularly 
well,  Will  Rogers  always  gets  a  per- 
sonal angle  or  feeling  into  his  pic- 
tures that  few  other  stars  could  man- 
age. You  feel,  somehow,  that  he  has 
captured  the  secret  of  being  happy, 
and  that  if  you  watch  the  screen  care- 
fully this  secret  may  be  yours. 

Actually,  he  hasn't  had  a  particu- 
larly good  story  and  this  latest  one 
is  no  better  than  the  rest.  It  isn't 
important,  however,  because  when  you 
come  out  of  the  theater  after  seeing 
any  Rogers  picture,  a  couple  of  scenes 
will  stick  in  your  mind  and  the  rest 
doesn't  seem  to  matter.  Remember 
"State  Fair"  and  those  wonderfully 
tender  scenes  with  Louise  Dresser? 
You  can  see  them  together  again  in 
"Doctor  Bull"  and  they  will  tug  at 
your  heartstrings  even  if  you  do  feel 
that  you  ought  to  be  smiling. 

Vera  Allen,  one  of  Fox's  new  star- 
ring possibilities,  Boots  Mallory,  Mar- 
ian Nixon  and  Frank  Morgan  com- 
plete the  cast.  John  Ford  directed 
and  you  will  probably  find  that  "Doc- 
tor Bull"  will  be  among  the  better 
pictures  that  you  remember  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Personally,  I  don't 
quite  know  why  it  should  be  .  .  . 
but  I'm  pretty  sure  that  you'll 
agree. 

SECRET  OF  THE  BLUE  ROOM— 
(Universal) — While  "Secret  of  the 
Blue    Room"    is    probably    the    best 
mystery    show    of    the     month,    this 
(Please  turn  to  page  109) 


A  scene — the  orgy  on  the  ship — from 
M-G-M's  Arctic  drama,  "Eskimo,"  during 
the  filming  of  which  Director  Van  Dyke 
and  his  company  spent  months  in  the  bar- 
ren   wastes    of    the    North. 
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WELL,  Kollywould 
start  the  season  off 
with  a  bang!  Eddie 
Cantor's  shooting 
"Roman  Scandals,"  the  cam- 
eras are  shooting  Eddie  Can- 
tor and  the  producers  are 
shooting  the  works.  The  up- 
shot of  the  'whole  thing  is 
that  the  coming  season  will 
witness  more  big  pictures 
than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  (I  got  that  out  of 
a  book.) 

/^vVER  at  United  Artists 
^-J  things  are  popping 
plenty.  Darryl  Zanuck  an- 
nounces a  new  release  every 
other  day. 

That  Zanuck  crowd  is  cer- 
tainly giving  Hollywood  a 
new  release  on  life !  No  soon- 
er was  Twentieth  Century 
formed  than  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Arliss 
would  be  their  first  star.  That 
puts  an  end  to  all  rumors  re- 
garding Arliss. 

A  happy  ending  I  calls  it. 
Arliss    well   that    ends    ivell! 

T  EE  TRACY  has  started  work  on  Metro's  "Turn  Back 
-»— '  the  Clock,"  a  very  timely  subject.  Colleen  Moore 
will  appear  with  Lee  in  this  picture. 

Swell!     We'd  love  to  see  Moore  of  Colleen! 

JACK  HALEY  has  been  brought  on  from  New  York 
to  co-feature  with  Jack  Oakie  in  a  picture  for  Para- 


Comments   on  the  Holly- 
wood news  by  the  world's 
most  popular  actor 

By 
MICKEY  MOUSE 

As  told  to  Hal  Home 


mount  called  "We're  Sitting 
Pretty."  There's  plenty  of 
Jack  in  this  one! 

With  Paul  Muni  doing 
"America  Kneels"  for  Warner 
Brothers  and  the  two  Jacks 
doing  "We're  Sitting  Pretty" 
for  Paramount,  the  business 
is  beginning  to  look  like  set- 
ting-up exercises. 


That's  the   biggest  opening    I've   ever  seen   in 
Hollywood." 


BRADY    has    been 
Bride    of    the 


m 


ALICE 
■£*-  cast 
Bayou." 

How's  Bayou,  Alice? 
You    did    a    mighty    swell 
job  in  "When  Ladies  Meet." 


DARAMOUNT'S    "Midnight   Club" 
*■  twelve !      This    picture    features 
George  Raft — a  swell  choice. 

A  Raft  goes  well  with  a  Brook. 


is   hitting   on   all 
Clive    Brook    and 


WITH  Fox  releasing  "I  Loved  You  Wednes- 
day" and  Paramount  offering  "One  Sunday 
Afternoon,"  every  day  in  this  business  is  begin- 
ning to  count.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Universal  is 
giving  us  "Only  Yesterday,"  with  Margaret  Sulla- 
van  and  John  Boles. 

I  can  just  picture  them  advertising  ONLY 
YESTERDAY  STARTS  TOMORROW!"  Noth- 
ing fazes  a  theater  man. 

A/I-G-M  is  giving  us  "Another  Language."  I 
^■*  just  can't  wait  to  hear  it.  Ann  Harding  is 
riding  along  nicely  in  "Double  Harness"  for 
RKO  with  William  Powell  in  the  feature  role. 
More  Powell  to  you,  Ann!  You  and  Bill  should 
make  a  sivell  team  in  "Double  Harness." 

VyiLLIAM  GARGAN  heads  the  line-up  in 
*  »  "Headline  Shooters"  for  the  same  company. 
Should  be  Gargan-tuan.  If  you  know  what  I  mean. 
I  don't!  Seriously,  Bill's  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  stars  in  Hollywood.  All  the  com- 
panies are  after  Bill.  So  are  the  autograph  col- 
lectors.    Bill  collectors,  I  call  'em! 

WALLACE  BEERY  is  doing  a  swell  role  in 
"The  Bowery"  for  Twentieth  Century.  It's 
the  Beery's,  they  say!  Raoul  Walsh  was  borrowed 
from  Fox  to  direct.  It  was  all  done  in  a  very 
polite  way,  of  course. 

Zanuck  stepped  up  to  Fox  and  graciously  asked, 
"May  I  have  the  next  Walsh  with  you?"  How 
could  they  refuse  under  the  circumstances? 
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Mo  vie-Go-Rou  nd 


Free    wheeling? 


THE  Four  Marx  Brothers  have  just  finished  "Duck 
Soup"    for    Paramount    and    theaters    will    soon    be 
serving  it  to  their  customers. 

A  swell  dish,   from   ivhat   I   hear! 

WILL  ROGERS  is  doing  "Green  Dice."    From  what 
I    understand,    it's    being    produced    on    a    very 
lavish  scale. 

Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  weigh.  "Green  Dice" 
should  be  a  natural. 

UNIVERSAL  is  releasing  "S.  0.   S.  Iceberg"— their 
initial  production  for  the  season.      By  all  means, 
■see  M-G-M's  "Tug  Boat  Annie"  with   Marie  Dressier 
and  Wallace  Beery. 
"Tug  Boat"  certainly  should  draw! 
All  in  all,  it  looks  like  a  swell  season  for  Hollywood 
— a  season  with  plenty  of  spice. 

AND  am  I  excited!  They're  giving  my  latest  pic- 
ture, "Mickey's  Gala  Premiere,"  a  formal  opening 
at  Grauman's  Chinese  Theater.  Walt  Disney,  my  boss, 
says  they  expect  to  have  a  monster  turn-out,  but  I 
haven't  been  able  to  find  out  the  monster's  name. 

I  did  hear,  though,  that  after  the  premiere  they 
are  going  to  throw  a  big  party — I  think  the  big  party 
will  be  Primo  Camera.  He's  so  big  that  when  he  starts 
falling,  it  takes  him  at  least  a  month  to  hit  the  floor. 

So,  until  that  time,  as  Minnie  said  when  she  opened 
her  mouth  and  tried  to  reach  a  high  note,  "I'M 
be  C-ing  you!" 
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Above:  A  facsimile  of  the 
photograph  of  June  Knight, 
the  new  Universal  star,  that 
appeared  in  the  June  issue 
of  THE  NEW  MOVIE 
MAGAZINE,  from  which 
the  accompanying  type- 
sketches  were  made.  .  .  . 
Details  of  the  selection  of 
the  two  first  awards  and 
also  information  regarding 
the  Claudette  Colbert  type- 
sketches,  to  be  made  from 
a  photograph  of  Miss  Col- 
bert that  appeared  in  the 
July  NEW  MOVIE  MAGA- 
ZINE, will  be  found  on  page 
96  of  this  issue. 


Below:  The  type-sketch  of 
Miss  Knight  made  by  C.  W. 
Crumb,  of  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, selected  as  one  of  the 
two  best  of  the  many  that 
were  submitted. 


TYPE 

TRICKS 


Portraits  of  the  stars  made 
on   the   typewriter 


Dorothy  Hardke,  of  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  is  the  type- 
writer artist  who  made  the  above  sketch  of  June  Knight 
from  her  published  photograph.  The  ingenuity  shown  by 
Miss  Hardke  in  achieving  shades  and  tones  was  highly 
regarded  by  those  who  went  over  the  scores  of  type- 
sketches  submitted. 
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HALE  HORTON  tells  of  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  of 

Hollywood's  latest  find — and  of  her  sudden  success 


// 


O.K.,  Helen! 


// 


HERE  you  have  no  Arabian  Nights  story  of 
movie  renown  won  at  the  wave  of  a  wand! 
Not  even  was  Helen  Mack's  inception  auspi- 
cious. Not  by  the  wildest  flight  of  your  im- 
agination !  For  she  was  born  in  New  York  City  to  poor 
parents,  and  she  lived  in  a  furnished  room  on  Seventy- 
second  Street  until  well  into  her  fourteenth  year. 

Her  father  and  mother  ran  a  small  grocery  store; 
Helen  managed  the  housework  by  herself,  cooking  the 
meals  and  washing  the  dishes,  as  well  as  her  clothes. 
And  kept  up  her  chores  even  while  attending  the 
Children's  Professional  School. 

"But,  I  doubt  if  I'd  have  had  any  beau  anyway," 
she  told  me,  with  a  wry  grin,  "because  I  happened  to 
be  a  plain  little  brat  with  straight,  stringy  hair  and 
no  particular  fascination.  And  I'm  glad  I  was,"  she 
adds,  "otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  been  given  so  many 
character  parts,  parts  unsuited  to  more  beautiful 
children.  And  by  getting  jobs  in  'Zaza,'  'Pied  Piper 
Malone'  and  'The  Little  Red  School  House,'  I  managed 
to  help  pay  my  tuition. 

"But  after  graduating  from  school  I  couldn't  get  a 
job  for  love  or  money!  I'd  left  my  name  with  every 
agent  in  town,  and  every  day  I'd  make  the  rounds, 
begging  for  work.    But  they  just  didn't  want  me. 

"It  wasn't  until  just  before  my  fourteenth  birthday 
that  I  finally  managed  to  sign  with  a  vaudeville  act. 
I  told  them  I  was  sixteen. 

"For  two  years  I  traveled  with  the  act  and  when  I 
returned  I  still  wasn't  sixteen !  And  when  I  was  fif- 
teen I  managed  to  convince  everyone  I  was  eighteen, 
and  finally  I  began  to  get  stage  jobs.  I  guess  I  must 
have  been  a  pretty  good  fibber." 

AT  the  age  of  sixteen  Helen  came  to  Hollywood  with 
-f*-  William  Hodge  in  the  play  "Straight  Through  the 
Door."  Whereupon  she  experienced  her  first  desire 
for  a  movie  career:  "At  first  I  thought  I'd  stay  on 
the  Coast,  but  something  told  me  to  return  East  and 
wait  until  Hollywood  called."  And  Hollywood  was  to 
yoo-hoo  frantically  within  a  year,  Winnie  Sheehan, 
Fox  executive,  being  on  the  business  end  of  the  call. 

Thrilled  with  the  possibility  of  becoming  a  great 
motion  picture  actress,  Helen  boarded  a  westbound 
train,  taking  her  mother  along.  She  felt  her  career 
was  well  under  way,  especially  when  she  was  immedi- 
ately elected  a  Fox  debutante  star. 

Her  first  picture  assignment  was  that  of  a  sweet 
ingenue.  Her  second  picture  assignment  was  that  of 
a  sweet  ingenue.  At  which  point  the  studio  decided 
she  wasn't  a  sweet  ingenue,  a  fact  that  Helen  had  been 
trying  to  impress  upon  them  for  three  months.  And 
for  the  remaining  nine  months  of  her  contract  she 
was  given  no  assignments  whatsoever.  Not  even 
extra  work. 

"Day  after  day  I'd  take  the  bus  to  the  studio,  only 
to  receive  vague  promises  of  work  in  the  future. 
Everyone  tried  to  avoid  me.  You'd  have  thought  I 
was  poison. 

"My  only  friends  were  the  prop  boys  and  electric- 
ians and  the  employes  in  the  make-up  department. 
I  found  them  more  human  than  any  other  people  in 
the  world.  Hour  after  hour  I'd  sit  there  and  watch 
other  girls  being  made-up  for  character  parts  that  I 
just  knew  I  could  do. 

"Oh,  I  tell  you  I  didn't  like  those  days  very  well! 
I  almost  died  with  loneliness  and  disappointment.  I 
begged  the   studio   for  a    (Please   turn   to  page   77) 
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Helen    Mack,   who   first  scored 

in  "Sweepings,"  shown  with  Phil 

Harris,    the    radio    crooner,    in 

"Melody  Cruise." 
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HOLLYWOOD   NIGHT   by   NIGHT 


JUST   about   all   the   young   mamas   of 
Hollywood  were  gathered  at  the  party 
given  by  the  Joseph  Cawthornes. 
And  it  was  fun  to  hear  them  talk ! 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Robinson,  who  is  very 
young  looking  and  pretty,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  has  a  sixteen-year-old   daughter, 
said  she  was  just  preparing  to  become  a  grandmother 
when  she  became  a  mother! 

She  told  how  Jack  Dempsey  sent  the  baby  two  pairs 
of  boxing  gloves.  She  took  him  to  the  doctor  one  day 
wearing  the  gloves,  and  the  doctor's  eyes  bulged  out 
when  the  baby  began  brandishing  his  fists  about. 

Helen  Hayes  and  Mae  Marsh  were  comparing  notes 
about  their  children.  Mae  said  she  had  just  nursed 
her  three  through  chicken-pox  and  got  them  back  into 
school,  but  that  she  had  told  them,  "If  you  come  home 
with  the  whooping  cough  or  anything,  I'll  just  leave 
you  to  your  fate!" 

Mae  has  lately  written  a  book  of  child's  verse,  very 
charming,  called  "When  'They  Ask  Me  My  Name." 
Helen  Hayes  said  that  her  little  daughter  loved  it. 

Louise  Fazenda  was  asked  whether  she  had  wanted 
a  boy  or  a  girl,  and  Louise  answered  humorously, 
"My  dear,  at  my  age,  you  take  what  you  can  get!" 
She  said  she  had  no  idea  a  little  baby  could  take  up 
so  much  room;  that  they  had  to  move  to  a  larger 
house.  "If  we  have  another  one,  we'll  have  to  move 
into  a  hotel,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Joe  E.  Brown  told  how  little  Mary  Elizabeth 
Ann,  her  older  daughter,  three  and  a  half,  loved  her 
baby  sister,  how  she  would  stand  off  and  pretend  to  be 
squeezing  the  baby  in  her  arms,  without  ever  really 
touching  her! 

Dolores  Costello  Barrymore  came  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  said  she  hadn't  been  well.   She  and  John  left  early. 

"Sorry,  I  can't  stay  to  tell  you  how  wonderful  our 
children  are,"  she  smiled,  as  she  waved  us  good-bye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brian  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Corthell  both  have  young  children,  too,  and  you 
should  hear  Donald,  who  used  to  be  the  gayest,  most 


HOW 

HOLLYWOOD 

ENTERTAINS 


dashing  of  young  actors,   rave   about  his 

little  daughter. 

"He's  much  more  foolish  about  her  than 

I  am,"  Mrs.  Brian  confided,  with  a  smile. 
Of  course  all  the  husbands  of  the  young 

mamas   were   present,   but  most   of   them, 

including  Hal  Wallis,  Louise's  husband, 
Edward  G.  Robinson,  Donald  Brian,  Herbert  Corthell, 
Joe  E.  Brown  and  the  others,  went  upstairs  to  play 
bridge  or  poker  in  the  library. 

Besides  the  young  mamas  there  was  a  grand  as- 
semblage of  other  married  couples — Frank  Craven 
and  his  wife,  Louise  Dresser  and  Jack  Gardner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edmund  Breese,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Glea- 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Evans,  Adele  Rowland  and 
Conway  Tearle,  Grace  LaRue  and  Hale  Hamilton,  Lois 
Weber  and  Captain  Harry  Gantz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Morgan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Butler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Lewis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  North,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Flinn  and  many  others. 

The  Cawthornes  have  been  married  thirty-three 
years,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Morgan  twenty-three! 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  the  newer  couples — 
Elsie  Janis  and  her  husband,  Gilbert  Wilson,  Greta 
Nissen  and  Wellborn  Heyburn  and  others.  Other 
guests  included  Laura  Hope  Crews,  Antonio  Moreno, 
Jane  Grey,  Mary  Forbes,  Louise  Mackintosh,  Billy 
and  Ella  Wickersham,  Mrs.  Laura  Grismer,  Mrs.  Wil- 
fred Buckland. 

Helen  Hayes  was  charmingly  dressed — but,  pshaw, 
who  cares  what  Helen  Hayes  wears? — she  is  so  much 
more  than  dress! — in  a  green  crepe  gown  trimmed  in 
velvet  of  the  same  shade,  the  trimming  in  soft  criss- 
cross effect  across  the  breast  and  draped  with  a  large 
green  velvet  bow  at  the  shoulder. 

Mrs.  Robinson  wore  a  dark  blue  crepe  dress 
trimmed  in  double  circular  ruffles  of  starched  chiffon 
around  neck  and  arms.  Our  hostess  was  lovely  in  an 
Eleanor  blue  lace  over  silk  of  the  same  shade,  cut 
princess,  and  Louise  Fazenda  wore  a  tight-fitting 
beige  silk.  (Please  turn  to  page  103) 


Mr.  and   Mrs.  Clark   Gable    (at  left),    photographed   exclusively  for 
The  New  Movie   Magazine,   enjoyed   themselves   immensely,   accord- 
ing to  Miss  Kingsley.     Try  as  it  will,   Hollywood  can't  convict  Clark 
of    any    social    indiscretions. 
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Jean    Harlow    and    her    stepfather,    Marino    Bello,    at    one    of    the 

parties  to  which  they  accompanied   Miss  Kingsley.     You'll  see  Jean 

out    quite    frequently   these    days,    now    since    her    period    of    deep 

mourning   is   past. 
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Come  out  for  a  merry  round  of 
the  gayest  movie  parties  with 
GRACE  KlNGSLEY,  The  New  Movie 
Magazine's    society    reporter 


All  photographs  made  exclusively 
for     the     New    Movie    Magazine 


Anna    Q.    Nilsson,    John    Roche    and    Alice    White    snapped    at    the 
party    which    the    Steeles    gave. 


Mrs.   Joseph    ("Queenie")    Cawthorne,   the    hostess,    Elsie   Janis   and    Joseph    Cawthorne,   the    host. 


Nina  Quartero,  Theda   Bara,  and   Mrs.  William   G.  McAdoo,  Jr.,   daughter-in-law   of  the  Senator  from    California. 


',J>~ 


Helen  Hayes's  mother,    Helen   and   Mrs.  Jimmy  Gleason    (Lucile  Webster),   at  the    party  to   young   mothers  given  by  the  Cawthornes. 
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SCHOOL  DAY 


Marilyn  Knowlden,  who  ap- 
pears with  Katharine  Hepburn 
in  "Morning  Glory,"  gives  this 
as    her   favorite    dinner    menu: 

Roast  chicken  Mashed  potatoes 

Plenty  of  gravy 

Canned  or  fresh   asparagus 

Crackers  and  jam    or  jelly 


Dorothy    Gray,    who    has   been    a 

child   double  for  more  stars  than 

any  other  youngster  in  Hollywood, 

chooses  this  breakfast: 

Orange    juice 

Cooked  or  uncooked  cereal  with 

thin   cream 

Poached  egg       Buttered  toast       Milk 


THE  Hollywood  mother  faces  the  same  problems 
that  bother  little  Johnny  Jones'  mother  in  Mas- 
selin,    Ohio,    or    Salem,    Oregon.      She    has    to 
figure  out  healthful  diets  to  suit  the  needs  of  her 
child  and  choose  the  best  schools.     But  the  mother 
whose  child  works  in  pictures  has  probably  the  most 
difficult  problems  to  solve. 

His  working  hours  are  irregular.  If  the  child  at- 
tends school,  he  has  to  keep  up  his  lessons  while  he 
is  working  in  a  picture.  The  law  provides  that  any 
child  working  in  a  picture  shall  spend  three  hours  of 
the  day  with  his  lessons  and  the  shooting  schedule  of 
the  picture  has  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  these  hours.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  right  food  when  the 
child  is  away  from  home,  at  the  studio,  or  perhaps  on 
location.  Her  major  problem,  however,  is  to  keep  her 
child  well  so  that  he  can  do  his  film  work,  keep  up 
his  lessons  and  at  the  same  time  get  his  normal 
amount  of  rest. 

The  Hollywood  mother  has  made  a  study  of  these 
problems  and  gives  her  entire  time  to  her  working 
child.  No  afternoon  bridge  parties  for  her;  she  must 
be  at  the  side  of  her  child  at  all  times.  True,  she  may 
not  be  on  the  set,  or  even  in  sight,  but  she  is  always 
within  earshot. 

"When  Cora  Sue  is  working  in  a  picture  I  always 
give  her  her  lunch  in  her  dressing  room,"  Mrs.  Collins 
says.  "I  take  her  clothes  off  and  put  her  night- 
gown on  and  make  her  lie  down  and  feed  her  like  a 
baby.  She  relaxes  and  rests  and  her  food  has  a  chance 
to  digest.  Even  if  we  have  only  an  hour  I  do  that. 
If  she  eats  in  the  dining  room  she  gets  excited  and  I 

Hollywood  parents  give    serious 
thought  to  their  children's  bills  of  fare 
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Cora  Sue  Collins  has  her  heartiest  meal  at  lunch  time. 
Here  is  one  of  her  favorite  menus: 

Vegetable   soup 

Broiled  lamp  chop  Baked  potatoes 

Green   peas 

Raspberry  gelatin  dessert 


notice  that  her  work  isn't  as  good  in  the  afternoon. 
Her  noon  meal  is  really  her  dinner.  She  has  either 
soup  or  broth,  one  green  vegetable  and  one  white 
vegetable,  that  is,  potatoes  or  a  starchy  vegetable; 
steak,  lamb  chops  or  chicken.  Her  meat  is  usually 
broiled,  never  fried.  For  dessert  she  has  something 
not  very  heavy,  like  custard  or  junket,  or  a  gelatin 
dessert.    Once  in  a  while  sponge  or  other  plain  cake." 

One  of  the  clauses  in  Jackie  Cooper's  contract  with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  stipulates  that  he  shall  have  a 
private  tutor  and  not  be  required  to  attend  either  pub- 
lic school  or  the  school  at  the  studio.  He  has  his 
lessons  with  his  teacher  at  home  every  morning  from 
nine  to  twelve.  This  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement, for  Jackie  at  the  age  of  ten  is  in  7- A  grade. 

Dorothy  Gray,  who  has  been  a  double  for  more 
stars  than  any  other  child  in  pictures,  is  almost  ten 
years  old  and  attends  public  school.  She  eats  normal, 
nourishing  food  and  drinks  quantities  of  milk.  At 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  she  drinks  a  glass  of  milk, 
and  when  she  is  working  in  a  picture,  her  mother 
gives  her  milk  between  breakfast  and  lunch  and  again 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

With  the  opening  of  school  this  business  of  plan- 
ning wholesome  meals  for  growing  boys  and  girls  is  a 
question  of  absorbing  interest  to  parents  not  only  in 
Hollywood  but  everywhere.  Realizing  this  we  have 
prepared  a  special  set  of  food  circulars  that  will  help 
you  arrange  the  best  possible  diets  for  your  children. 
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DIETS 


Eric  von  Stroheim,  junior  and  senior,  and  (below)  young 
Eric's   dinner   menus  at   Black-Foxe    Military   Institute: 

Leg  of  lamb 

Browned  potatoes  Creamed  peas  Hot  rolls 

Blackberry  jelly  Summer  squash 

Cottage  cheese  and  pineapple  salad 

Ice  cream  and  cake  Milk 

Sword  fish 

Scalloped  potatoes  Spinach  with  egg 

Apple  butter  Cracked  wheat  bread 

Cabbage,   apple   and    marshmallow   salad 

Fruit  Jello  with   whipped  cream 

Orange  juice 


Directions  for  secur- 
ing   recipe    circulars 
may     be     found     on 
page     i  03. 


Jimmie  and  Robert 
Keaton  (sons  of  Buster 
and  Natalie  Keaton), 
Arthur  Levine  (son  of 
Nat  Levine),  Gaylord 
Lloyd,  Jr.,  (son  of  Gay- 
lord  Lloyd  and  nephew  of 
Harold  Lloyd),  George 
Bosworth  (son  of  Hobart 

Bosworth),  William  Counselman,  Jr.,  Irving  Cum- 
mings,  Jr.,  Pat  Forde  (son  of  Director  John  Forde), 
Chester  Foxe  (son  of  Earle  Foxe,  who  is  head  of  the 
school),  Douglas  and  Marshall  Green  (sons  of  Al 
Green,  director),  Richard  Sargeant  (son  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Barthelmess),  and  Al  Ray,  Jr.,  (son  of  the 
present  Mrs.  John  Stahl  and  nephew  of  Charles  Ray) , 
are  ainong  the  students  at  the  Black-Foxe  Military 
Institute. 

The   boys   work  and   play   hard   and   their   diet   is 
heavier  than  that  of  less  active  boys  and  girls. 
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Jackie  Cooper  and  (below)  his  meals  for  a  day: 


3reakfast    1    glass   of  fruit   juice   or   small   bowl   of 

stewed  fruit 
2    soft    boiled    eggs    or    dry    cereal    with 

skimmed  milk 
1   piece  buttered  toast  and  glass  of  milk 

Lunch    Portion  of  salad  made  of  greens:  lettuce, 
watercress,  tomato,  celery,  etc. 
Fresh  fruit  if  in  season,  otherwise   bowl 

of  cooked  fruit 
1   glass  of  skimmed  milk 

Dinner    Portion  of  cooked  fresh  vegetables 

1   medium   small  baked  potato   or  baked 

macaroni,    noodles    or    spaghetti 
Fresh   or  cooked  fruit  or   small   helping 

of  cake 
No  milk  at  evening  meal 
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"Joe  E.  Brown 
for  me.  I  don't 
want  to  cry  with 
all  the  girls.  I 
want  to  laugh. 
And  he  gives  me 
plenty  to  laugh 
about." 


SPENCER  TRACY  as  the  wisecracker 
in  "Me  and  My  Gal,"  with  Joan 
Bennett,  was  a  natural.  The  picture 
itself  was  the  nearest  thing  to  being 
true  to  life  that  I  have  seen.  I  im- 
agine that  I  could  walk  right  in  and 
feel  at  home  with  them,  instead  of 
putting  on  airs  and  a  high  hat  for 
these  sophisticated 
dramas  that  just  give 
me  the  yawns.  You 
know  the  kind — Teas 
and  dawnces  and 
shiny  nails  with  do- 
wagers pronouncing 
secretary,  "Sec-retry." 
Oh,  well,  you  can 
please  some  of  the 
fans  some  of  the  time 
and  you  can  please 
some  all  of  the  time. 
Anyway,  I  would  like 
to  see  real  honest-to- 
goodness,  natural  peo- 
ple in  plain-spoken 
pictures. 

I  saw  the  "Phantom 
Broadcast"  last  week 
and  want  to  put  in  a 
complaint  for  the  ter- 
rible ending.  The  moll 
that  did  the  actual  killing  is  seen  in 
the  last  fadeout  on  a  boat  bound  for 
Europe,  free  and  none  the  worse  off 
for  her  crime.  Why  should  she  remain 
unpunished?  I  still  claim  murder  will 
out  and  would  like  the  screen  to  stick 
to  this  theme— Casey  E.  Cieslak,  5237 
Argyle  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Never  Seen  Garbo:  Time  for  me  to 
express  my  opinion  of  Great  Garbo. 
I  have  never  seen  any  of  her  pictures 
and  wouldn't  want  to.  I  have  no  use 
for  a  person  like  her.  If  she  wants 
privacy,  let  her  have  it,  but  there  are 
times  when  she  should  come  out  of 
her  shell  and  show  a  bit  of  gratitude 
to  the  public  responsible  for  her  sal- 
ary (excluding  myself).  I  don't  see 
anything  wonderful  in  Greta  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  American  girls 
iust  as  good.  Away  with  Greta  Garbo! 
Fay  G.  Du  Bow,  2298  Main  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

(Note:  What  a  chance  for  you  Garbo 
fans  to  answer!    Come  on!) 

Why  Go  to  Dramas?  At  last  the 
musical  pictures  have  come  into  their 
own  again.     We've  waited  a  long  time 


Where  the  BOX  OFFICE  CRITICS  talk  directly  to  the  picture  producer 


for  the  return  of  these  pictures,  but  if 
you  saw  "42nd  Street,"  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  not  waited  in 
vain.  Because  if  this  is  a  sample  of 
the  singing  pictures  they're  going  to 
show  in  the  future,  then  here's  more 
power  to  all  the  fellows  who  helped  make 
"42nd  Street"  a  success.  ...  In  these 
times  of  depression  and  worries,  why 
spend  money  on  a  drama  when  you 
can  get  a  picture  full  of  humor,  song 
and  dance  for  the  same  money?  Any- 
way, why  go  to  a  movie  for  a  drama? 
Especially  in  these  days,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  look  in  your  neighbor's  house, 
and  you'll  find  drama  aplenty.  ...  Go 
to  the  movies  if  you  want  a  few  hours 
of  real  entertainment.  But  if  you  do 
feel  in  a  sentimental  mood,  pick  up 
The  New  Movie  Magazine  and  read 
the  life  story  of  a  star  each  month, 
or  read  some  of  the  many  articles 
written  by  some  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  present  day.  .  .  .  Here's  to  mu- 
sicals, long  may  they  reign. — Mrs. 
Harry  Kon,  2035  E.  Rittenhouse  St., 
.Fmiauelpma,  Pennsylvania. 

Keep  'Em  Wild:    Here's  hoping  more 


Fan  Letter  Favorites  of  the  Month 

Ruby    Keeler 
Katharine    Hepburn 
Lee   Tracy 
Clark    Gable 
Joan    Crawford 
Helen    Hayes 
John*  Boles 
David    Manners 
Cary    Grant 

Best  Pictures: 

Gold    Diggers   of    1933 
42nd    Street 
State    Fair 
White  Sister 

Hints: 

Less  sex 
More  music 
Less   heavy   drama 
More  romance 


The  People's  Academy  of  Motion 
Pictures  (sponsored  by  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE)  will  present 
twelve  gold  medals  for  what  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  consider  to 
be  the  twelve  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  1933  in  the  films. 

Letters  from  our  readers,  carefully 
tabulated,  will  be  the  sole  guides  to 
these  awards. 

These  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
either  The  People's  Academy  or  to 
the  Dollar-Thoughts  department  of 
this  magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
Write   us   what   you   think. 

The  medals  will  be  given  for  the 
following: 

1 — Best  all-around   feature  picture 

2 — Best   performance    (actress) 

3 — Best  performance    (actor) 

4 — Best  musical   picture 

5 — Best  human  interest  picture 

6 — Best  mystery   picture 

7 — Best  romance 

8 — Best  comedy 

9 — Best  short   reel   picture 

10 — Best  news   reel  picture 

11 — Best  direction 

12 — Best  story 


"I  understand  that  Joan  Blondell  says  she's 
lucky  because  she's  not  beautiful;  that 
there's  too  much  competition  in  Hollywood 
that  line.  I  disagree  with  her.  I 
think   she's  a   dream." 


along 


"We  fans  want  to  see  more  of  Gary 
Cooper.  Give  us  many,  many  more  and 
better  and  bigger  pictures  of  Kim.  .  .  ." 
At  left:  We  see  Gary  fondly  inspecting 
one  of  his  many  adored  guns  in  his 
private    arsenal. 

Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  New  A/ooie  Magazine 
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Acad 


emy 


"Spencer    Tracy    (above,    repairing    a    polo 

stick)    .  .  .  was  a   natural.  ...  I  would   like 

to    see    real,    honest-to-goodness    people    in 

plain-spoken    pictures." 


"There  isn't  anyone  quite  like  Freddy  March. 
May  he  continue  his  'Forward,  March!'  Give 
us    more     of     him     with     Claudette     Colbert." 


THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  pays 
one  dollar  for  every  interesting  and 
constructive  letter  published.  Make 
them  short  and  snappy — and  tell  why 
you  do  not  like  someone  or  some- 
thing. Address  your  communications 
to  A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts.  THE 
NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,   New   York,    N.  Y. 


AH  photographs  made  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Bert  Longworth 


wild  pictures  like  "Tarzan,"  "The 
King  of  the  Jungle,"  and  the  Boris 
Karloff  monster  pictures  are  turned 
out.  They  are  a  good  change  from 
all  these  musical  reviews  and  silly  sex 
pictures  from  which  we  are 
getting  fed  up — even  though 
they  are  entertaining.  We 
want  something  that  will 
keep  us  on  the  edge  of  our 
seats  and  make  our  hair 
stand  up! — Ruby  Huizar, 
1217  Mateo  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Don't  Type  Katharine:     Is 

Katharine  Hepburn  to  be  an- 
other sacrifice  to  the  Great 
God  Public  ?  Because  we 
hailed  her  in  "A  Bill  of  Di- 
vorcement" and  "Christopher 
Strong,"  will  she  be  definitely 
"typed"  as  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  Janet  Gaynor  and  Tallulah  Bank- 
head  have  been  and  as  Helen  Hayes 
is  in  danger  of  being  "typed"?  That 
girl  is  simply  bubbling  over  with  talent. 
Give  it  an  outlet — please!  If  not,  she 
always  will  be  expected  by  her  audi- 
ence to  portray  a  bluff,  crisp-voiced 
heroine,  with  now  and  then  a  black- 
velvet-clad  dash  of  Garbo,  and  a  film 
version  of  the  trousered  Dietrich. — 
Mary  Clarke,  3347  Army  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Bricks  and  Cheers:  I  do  wish  that 
interviewers  wouldn't  write  such  flat- 
tering stories  about  the  movie  stars,  al- 
ways dwelling  only  upon  their  fine 
points.  It  makes  them  seem  to  me  less 
human.  After  all  they  must  have 
faults  and  we  fans  would  like  to  hear 
about   them    along   with    the    rest.      It 


"Bette  Davis  has  everything.  Why  don't 
they  star  her?  Why  don't  they  give  her 
better  and  bigger  parts?"  .  .  .  This  is  Bette 
snapped  as  she  was  leaving  the  studio  and 
overtaken     by    autograph-hunters. 


"It's 

really 

a 

great 

trea 

t    to     see 

good 

old 

Will 

Ro 

gers. 

He 

s   just 

fo 

Iks  — 

one  of 

us 

" 
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would  make  the  stories  more  interest- 
ing. Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Editor? 
— Ruth  Burton,  Great  Plain,  Danbur.y, 
Connecticut. 


A  Tribute:  Lee  Tracy — 
you're  marvelous!  Have  you 
ever  come  across  such  an 
"electric"  personality  as  Mr. 
Tracy's?  Here's  hoping  we 
see  loads  of  your  pictures — 
and  good  luck!  A  cheer! 
Three  loud  and  resounding 
cheers  for  your  very  inter- 
esting magazine!  It  can't  be 
beat!!— Ida  R.  Milano,  636 
Elizabeth  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Take     Notice,     Operators: 

Being  a  bit  hard  of  hearing 
I  notice  that  the  operators 
are  sometimes  responsible 
for  a  picture's  success  or 
failure.  They  must  go  to  sleep  on  the 
job  at  times  as  the  sound  will  go  so 
soft  or  low  that  my  wife,  who  has 
perfect  hearing,  cannot  hear.  Then 
when  a  new  reel  is  on  it  is  very  loud. 
So,  I  say,  keep  the  operators  awake 
and  we  will  all  enjoy  the  pictures  more. 
And  give  us  more  musicals  like  "42nd 
Street."  That  was  a  great  picture.  Why 
not  trot  out  Mae  West  again?  Every- 
one liked  her  last  picture. — Edgar 
Caspari,  2118  N.  60th  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Bow,    Mr.    Manners:    While    you    all 

are  raving  over  your  Gables,  Mont- 
gomerys  and  Cagneys,  I  want  to  add  a 
couple  of  hurrahs  for  my  favorite  actor 
— David  Manners.  Why  don't  we  see 
him  starred  more  often?  This  fine, 
clean  Canadian  lad  has  the  quiet  dis- 
tinction of  Ronald  Colman,  and  the  ap- 
peal of  Gable;  yet  he  can  be  as  fresh 
and  free  as  Montgomery  at  his  wildest. 
Tall,  slender  and  perfect  of  feature,  he 
possesses  a  physical  beauty  that  puts 
most  of  the  screen's  current  heroes  to 
(Please  turn  to  page  108) 
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By  JOHN   EDGAR  WEIR 

WITH  M-G-M  going  along  with  its  most  ambitious 
musical  offering  in  years,  "The  Hollywood 
Parade,"  Warners  planning  one  even  more  strik- 
ing than  "42nd  Street"  and  "Gold  Diggers  of 
1933,"  Universal  at  work  on  "Take  a  Chance,"  Fox  turn- 
ing Buddy  DeSylva  and  its  full  corps  of  musical  experts 
loose  on  "My  Weakness,"  and  Paramount  and  RKO  in- 
jecting rhythm  here,  there  and  everywhere,  there's  music 
on  the  air. 

This  is  to  be  a  season  of  musical  productions — musical 
comedies,  operettas  and  extravaganzas.  You  fans  have 
asked  for  it,  and  you're  to  get  it  full  force.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  you  won't  get  too  great  a  flood  of  them  and, 
consequently,  many  decidedly  mediocre.  That's  what 
happened  before,  you  know,  and  you  turned  thumbs  down 
— so  the  producers  complained — on  all  musical  pictures. 

ipROM  Maurice  Chevalier's  picture,  "A  Bed  Time 
"  Story,"  we  have  "In  the  Park  in  Paree,"  played  for  us 
by  the  Hotel  Bossert  Orchestra.  Not  having  seen  the 
picture,  I  don't  know  how  the  tune  is  put  over,  but  it's 
a  fairly  lively  little  ditty.  The  other  side,  by  the  same 
orchestra  is  from  the  same  show,  "Look  What  I've  Got," 
a  nice  tune  for  dancing.  Both  sides  have  vocal  refrains. 
(This  is  a  Columbia  record  No.  2769D.) 

T-JERE  is  a  real  medley  record,  by  our  old  friend,  Duke 
A  A  Ellington,  from  the  old  Blackbirds  show.     It  starts 
with    "I    Can't   Give   You   Anything   But    Love,"    which 
features  the  sweet  trumpet  work  of  Arty  Whetsel,  then 
we  swing  right  into  a  red  hot  one,  "Doin'  the  New  Lon- 
don,"   with   the    entire    orchestra    with    Johnny    Hodges 
running  wild  with  his  saxophone.     Next,  as  the  tempo 
changes  to  slower  movement,  we  hear  a  few  measures 
of   "I    Must   Have   That   Man," 
played  as  a  trombone  solo,  then 
the   tempo  picks    up   again   and 
we  hear    "Baby."     Now  turn  the 
record      and      we'll      listen      to 
(Please  turn  to  page  83) 

One    of   the    sparkling 

iazi   numbers   in    "Her 


MUSIC 


IN 


THE     NVOVUS 


The  Month's  Biggest  Hits 


"IN  THE  PARK  IN   PAREE" 

Fox  trot — played    by  the   Hotel    Bossert  Orchestra. 

(Columbia) 

"TELL  ME  TONIGHT" 

Fox    trot — played    by   Ambrose    and    his   orchestra. 
(Victor) 

"BLACKBIRD    MEDLEY" 

Medley — played   by   Duke   Ellington  and   his 

orchestra.     (Brunswick) 

"RHAPSODY    IN    BLUE" 

Fox    trot — played    by    Borrah    Minnevitch    and    his 
Harmonica    Rascals    (Brunswick) 


wmmm 
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The  majority  of  cancers 
-in  early  stages -can  be 
successfully  and  completely 
removed  or  destroyed  by 

Surgery,  X-rays  or  Radium 


\  PRE  AD  the  encouraging  findings 
*~s  about  cancer.  Too  many  people 
can  see  only  the  dark  side  of  cancer. 
There  is  a  widespread  and  mistaken 
belief  that  cancer  is  incurable  and 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  its 
destructive  progress.  Such  belief  leads 
people,  who  have  reason  to  suspect 
its  presence,  to  delay  having  an  exam' 
ination — until  it  is  too  late. 

Another  reason  why  cancer  often 
gains  headway  is  because  in  its  first 
stages  it  is  usually  painless  and  there- 
fore disregarded. 

Wounds  that  refuse  to  heal — warts, 
moles,  scars  and  birthmarks  that 
change  in  sise  or  color  or  become 
scaly — abnormal  lumps  or  strange 
growths  under  the  skin  in  the  breast 
and  elsewhere — unnatural  discharges 
— all  call  for  immediate  action. 

Jagged  or  broken  teeth  should  be 
smoothed  off  or  removed.  Continued 
irritation  of  the  tongue  or  any  other 
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part  of  the  body  is  often  the  begin' 
ning  of  cancer.  When  any  one  of  the 
first  signs  of  cancer  is  discovered, 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.  If  an  early 
discovery  is  made,  the  probabilities 
are  that  surgery,  X'rays,  or  radium 
can  effect  complete  recovery. 

Cancer  is  neither  contagious  nor 
hereditary,  although  the  history  of 
the  disease  shows  that  certain  types 
of  individuals  and  certain  families 
are  more  susceptible  to  cancer  than 
others. 

Some  forms  of  cancer  are  obscure 
and  can  be  detected  only  by  a  phy 
sician  who  has  had  long  experience 
with  the  disease,  but  many  of  the  or' 
dinary  first  symptoms  would  almost 
surely  be  discovered  in  a  thorough 
periodic  health  examination. 

Tell  people  that  cancer  in  its  first 
stages  can  usually  be  entirely  re' 
moved  or  totally  destroyed.  Help  to 
save  lives. 


Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Company 


Frederick  H.  Ecker,  President 
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One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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NEW     HOLLYWOO  D 

COIFFURES 


Kathleen  Burke 
chooses  the  sculp- 
tured bob  and 
keeps  bangs  on 
her    forehead. 


Marion  Shockley, 
right,  Warn  pas 
baby  star,  wears 
a  simple,  youthful 
hairdress. 


Mae    Clarke    wears    the     only     real     boyish     bob    found     among 
featured    players    in    Hollywood.     But    it    suits    her,    doesn't    it? 


Hair   is   going    up   in    Hollywood,    up   off 

the     forehead     and     up     off     the     neck, 

whether   long   or  bobbed 


Kay    Francis    wears    her    hair 

marcelled    tightly    back    from 

her   forehead    in    her   role    as 

"Mary   Stevens,   M.D." 


The      up-on-the-head      move- 
ment    is     illustrated     by     the 
new     Sally      Eilers      coiffure, 
featuring    rolled    curls. 


A  HOLLYWOOD  hairdress  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  meant  only  one  thing — a  long  bob,  parted 
on  the  side  with  much  fluff  fluff  of  curls  and 
'  things  smothering  the  neck. 

Now  it  means  the  smartest  coiffure  for  your  hair 
and  personality.  You  can  go  Hollywood  in  your 
hairdress  and  be  sure  of  getting  something  becom- 
ing and,  what  is  more,  different  from  your  next 
door   neighbor's. 

If  you  want  a  boyish  bob  with  charm,  try  Mae 
Clarke's.  She's  the  only  Hollywood  featured  actress 
who  has  risked  cutting  her  hair  short  enough  for 
a  real  boyish  bob.  She  parts  it  on  the  right  side 
and  combs  it  back  with   one  wide  dip  at  the  left. 

Kay  Francis  has  a  new  coiffure  in  "Mary  Stevens, 
M.D."  It's  something  to  choose  if  you  want  to  look 
attractive  and  a  bit  distant  and  reserved  at  the  same 
time.  It's  tightly  waved,  straight  back  from  the 
forehead  and  shows  more  than  half  the  ears  on 
the  side. 

Sally  Eilers  has  a  new  coiffure  and  wears  her 
hair  much  shorter  now  than  before.  It's  cut  un- 
evenly so  that  soft  little  rolled  curls  can  be  made 
almost  any  place  on  the  head.  The  back  ends  are 
short  enough  so  that  they  curl  up  to  show  the  hair 
line.  Marion  Shockley,  Wampas  baby  star,  wears  a 
youthful,  debutantish  hairdress,  parted  on  the  right 
side  with  the  hair  cut  short  on  the  left  for  an  extra 
curl.    The  waves  are  wide  (Please  turn  to  page  76) 
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You  may  ihinlc  you  see  them . . . 


—  but  there  are  so  many  things  in  life  that,  at  a  glance,  look  so  exactly  alike.  So  remember  that 
a  spool  ol  thread,  is  not  J.  Sc  P.  Coats  or  Clark  s  O.  N.  T.  thread  unless  you  see  the  name  on 
the  spool-end.  Don't  assume  you  are  getting  Clark's  or  Coats  best  six  cord  until  your  eye  has 
proved  that  you  are.  The  spool-end  tells.  Examine  it  before  you  buy.  An  easy  way  to  be  sure 
you  are  getting  the  thread  you  have  always   depended   on.  It  pays  to  use   good   thread. 

J.  &  R  COATS  •  CLARK'S  O.  N.T. 

C/or  more  ilxan  a  L^eniury — as    K^oaay 


THE   TWO    GREAT   NAMES   IN   THREAD 
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FROM    HOLLYWOOD 

TABLES 


vm 


Gail   Patrick  chooses   rose   patterned   appliques 
embroidered  with  red   on   natural  linen. 


Popular  stars  show  us  how  to 
make  their  favorite  table  linen 


If  you  would  like  to   lenow   how   to   make   the 
new    table     linens   please    turn    to   page   88 


(Right)  They  are  smart  and  easy  to  make — those 

lace  and  linen  lunch  cloths,  prized  by  Margaret 

McConnell,  M-G-M  featured  player. 

Two  long  runners  and  three  oblong  doilies  give 
distinction  to   Marian   Nixon's  table. 
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THESE  BOOKS  ARE  SIMPLY  GRAND,  RUTH, 
FOR  NEW  COOKING  IDEAS." 


"VOU   know,   my  family  thinks 
pretty  fancy  food  nowadays, 
clever  way  of  planning  my  meals, 
my  new  ideas  out  of  these  Tower 


"Look  at  this  page  from  44 
Easy,    Economical    Dinners. 

Chicken  liver  canapes  .  .  .  from 
yesterday's  chicken.  I  used  to 
serve  the  liver  with  the  rest  of 
the  chicken.  Now  I  save  it,  add 
a  chopped  egg  and  out  of 
practically  nothing  at  all  I  have 
something  exciting  as  a  start 
for  my  dinner.  It's  amazing 
what  a  difference  those  little 
planned  touches  make  in  a 
meal! 

"It's  fun,  too,  cooking  from 
this    other    book   that    has    the 


they're  getting     Favorite    Recipes    of   the    Movie   Stars. 

but  it's  only  a      The  other  afternoon   I  took  the  children   to  see 

And  I  get  all      Skeets  Gallagher,  and  then  that  night  made  his 

cook  books!  favorite  Souffle   of   Tomatoes — and   did   Jack 

and    Betty    like    it!      47    movie 


r 


Tower  Books,  Incorporated, 
55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me 

□  44  EASY,  ECONOMICAL 
DINNERS 

□  FAVORITE  RECIPES  OF  THE 
MOVIE  STARS 

Q  REDUCING  THE  RIGHT 
WAY 

I    am    enclosing    ten    cents    for 
each  one  I  want. 


Name 


I. 


Street 


City 


State 


stars  tell  you  how  to  fix  the 
dishes  they  like  best. 

"I'm  sending  this  other  book, 
Reducing    the    Right  Way, 

to  my  sister.  She's  been  put- 
ting on  a  lot  of  weight  lately 
and  has  been  looking  for  some 
menus  that  will  help  her  reduce 
and  yet  give  her  all  the  foods 
she  needs  to  keep  her  health. 
And  that  just  describes  these 
menus." 

IF    YOU    WANT    THESE     BOOKS 

WITH   THEIR   EXCELLENT    MENUS 

AND     RECIPES,    FILL    IN    THE 

COUPON 
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It's  really  a 


to  take ! 


WHEN  you  need  a  laxative, 
wouldn't  you  rather  take  a  piece 
of  delicious  chocolate  than  something 
bitter  and  nasty? 

Of  course  you  would!  And  millions 
of  people  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 
That's  why  they  use  Ex-Lax — the  choco- 
lated laxative. 

Ex-Lax  doesn't  taste  a  bit  like  medi- 
cine. No  spoons !  No  bottles !  No  bitter 
or  messy  medicines!  It's  just  like  eating 
delicious  chocolate. 

So  Effective,  Too 

Ex-Lax  is  so  mild  —  so  gentle  —  for  27 
years  mothers  have  given  it  to  their 
children.  And  yet,  it's  so  effective  that 
even  the  strongest  men  find  it  unneces- 
sary to  take  unpleasant  laxatives  again. 

Success  always  starts  a  lot  of  imita- 
tions. So  watch  out! 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  genuine  Ex-Lax  — 
spelled  E-X-L-A-X.  Over  50,000  drug- 
gists sell  Ex-Lax  —  and  recommend  it. 

You  can  get  Ex-Lax  in  10c  and  25c 
boxes.  Or  if  you'd  like  a  free  sample, 
write  to  Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  Dept.  B93  Box 
170,  Times  Plaza  Sta.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EX- LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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*  MAKE-UP  BOX 


Try  the   new  deodorant  compact,   an 

automatic    lipstick   that   works    like    a 

charm    and    a    new    complete    line    of 

beauty   products. 


Protect    your    hand 
loveliness. 


FOR  this  still  summery  weather— 
or  any  weather — the  big  problem  is 
a  deodorant.  We've  a  new  one  to  tell 
you  about.  It  comes  in  the  flat,  little 
silver  compact  shown  above  and  is  just 
as  easy  to  use  as  any  powder  compact 
and  as  attractive,  too.  It  not  only 
deodorizes  but  acts  to  check  perspira- 
tion. And  it  can  be  used  directly  after 
shaving  as  it  is  non-irritating.  We 
think  you'll  never  want  to  be  without 
it  once  you  have 
used  it. 

V"OU  don't  need 
■1  to  cross  any- 
body's palm  with 
silver  to  know 
that  lovely  hands 
are  one  of  the 
best  assets  any 
of  us  can  have. 
Hands  are  so  im- 
portant these 
days  that  none  of 
us  can  afford  +o 
neglect  them.  We 
all  have  our  fa- 
vorite  hand 
creams  and  lo- 
tions. But  there's 

a  new  one,  a  different  one  that  you'll 
want  to  have  right  handy  on  your 
kitchen  shelf,  especially  if  you  like  to 
give  the  kitchen  chairs  a  new  coat  of 
paint  now  and  then  or  do  over  the 
dressing  table.  It's  a  white  fluffy 
cream  that's  gently  rubbed  into  the 
hands  before  painting  or  using  clean- 
ing fluids  or  doing  housework.  It  pro- 
tects the  hands  from  contact  with  paint 
or  dirt  which  are  washed  right  off  with 
the  cream. 

AUTOMATIC  lipsticks  are  getting 
-  better  and  better.  In  fact  we've 
found  one  we'd  call  practically  perfect. 
Remember  those  Chinese  pencil  boxes 
where  the  cover  slid  back  into  noth- 
ing and  out  again  at  the  touch  of  a 
finger?  Well,  this  new  one  works 
on  the  same  principle.  The  cover  slides 
down  the  side  and  the  lipstick  slides  up 
at  the  same  time.  It's  a  new  con- 
tainer for  a  lipstick  that  has  been 
well  and  favorably  known  for  many 
years.  You'll  be  able  to  find  your 
favorite  shade  and  will  be  pleased  with 
the  consistency  of  the  stick — not  too 
dry,   nor   yet   too    greasy. 


WE'VE  always  liked  to  have  our 
jars  and  bottles  match  so  we  were 
happy  to  find  out  that  the  makers  of 
one  of  our  preferred  cold  creams  had 
come  out  with  a  new  and  amazingly 
complete  line  of  cosmetics.  Both  a 
cleansing  oil  and  liquefying  cream  are 
included  in  the  group  as  well  as  a 
tissue  cream,  skin  tonic,  hand  lotion 
and  an  unusual  foundation  cream  that 
comes  in  a  skin  tone.  Rouge  and 
powder  shades  are  planned  on  the  basis 
of  eye  colors  along  with  skin  tones 
rather  than  hair  and  skin  tones.  The 
jars  and  bottles  are  most  attractive 
and  planned  to  fit  in  with  any  dressing 
table   or  bathroom   color  scheme. 

XXT  HAT'S  a  week-end  without  a 
'  '  week-end  kit,  particularly  the  at- 
tractive new  one  we  just  ran  across? 
It's  a  colorful  and  compact  box,  ivory, 
orange  and  black  and  holds  large  sizes 
of  cleansing  cream,  skin  lotion  and 
face  powder — the  preparations  women 
use  most  frequently — as  well  as  tubes 
of  rich  cream  and  a  powder  base  fin- 
ishing cream.  We're  taking  it  with 
us  this  very 
week-end.  You'll 
like  the  almond 
hand  cream 
featured  by  the 
same  company.  In 
the  past  it  has 
only  been  sold  in 
a  jar  but  now  a 
tube  has  been  in- 
troduced. It's 
recommended  for 
use  as  a  hand 
soap  as  well  as 
cream  when 
traveling  and 
leaves  the  hands 
beautifully  soft 
and  smooth.  The 
tube  form  makes 
it  convenient  to 
pack  and  to 
carry  in  your 
handbag. 


For  that  week-end 
trip. 


If  you  would  like  further  informa- 
tion about  the  ar-ticles  described  here, 
names  and  prices  as  well  as  other 
beauty  news  and  notes  on  new  beauty 
methods,  write  to  the  Beauty  Editor, 
Make-up  Box,  Tower  Magazines,  55 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hollywood 

Goes 

Goona-Goona 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

goona — goona,     and     we     love     it! 

Of  course,  Miss  Crawford,  Miss  Gar- 
bo  and  Miss  Harlow  are  not  absolute 
nudists.     They  all  wear  salad  dressing'. 

Miss  Crawford's  recipe:  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and  oil.  Baste  body  regu- 
larly in  sun.  This  gives  that  old 
French  fried  potato  effect. 

Ever  try  a  clove  of  garlic,  Miss 
Crawford?     Ummmm. 

MISS  CRAWFORD  is  always  an  eye- 
ful whatever  the  dressing  but 
of  late  her  air  of  brooding  gives  one 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  she  may  leap 
off  any  moment  in  Ophelia's  mad  dance, 
pelting  gardenias  all  over  the  place. 

GETTING  back  to  Herr  Hitler: 
(Personally  I'd  rather  brood  with 
Joan,  but  the  show  must  go  on)  Mr. 
Hitler  feels  that  nudism  excites  dis- 
respect for  women.  He  hasn't,  of 
course,  seen  our  Malibu  women.  Mae 
West,  f'r'instance,  shyly  admits  you 
couldn't  tell  her  and  the  Venus  di  Milo 
apart  if  you  met  'um  at  Malibu  .  .  .  ! 
'Cept,  of  course,  Mae's  got  arms. 

I'M  sure  the  German  Chancellor  would 
agree  that  it's  educational  to  visit 
the  Louvre  and  view  Mae  di  Milo. 
Well,  Malibu  is  a  living  Louvre.  Mae 
says  you  must  come'n  see'um  sometime 
and  get  a  load  of  kultur. 

CASTING  care  and  garments  to  the 
servants,  Hollywood  roughs  it  in 
the  raw.  At  a  recent  house  party  some 
one  suggested  we  all  get  back  to  the 
essentials  like  our  covered  wagon  an- 
cestors— fling  off  the  effeminizing  luxu- 
ries and  enslaving  pleasures. 

The  idea  was  acclaimed.  Bright  and 
early  next  morning  at  noon  we  donned 
slacks,  sweaters  and  berets  and  clamb- 
ered laughingly  into  old  covered  Pack- 
ards  and  Pierce  Arrows  for  the  trek. 
After  an  exhausting  hour  we  arrived 
in  a  wild  mountain  glen  with  oak  trees 
shading  a  tile  swimming  pool. 

Weary,  but  in  tune  with  the  infinite, 
we  flung  ourselves  down  on  rugs  that 
the  servants  had  spread  in  the  shade. 
Several  thirst-maddened  wretches 
croaked  for  drinks.  As  if  Mother  Na- 
ture heard  their  cry,  a  caravan  of  cars 
appeared  bearing  cases  of  champagne, 
Scotch,  vermouth,  gin,  soda  and  ice 
from  our  host's  cellar. 

Other  vans  yielded  beauty-rest  mat- 
tresses, linen,  dishes  and  brorao  selt- 
zers. 

For  a  whole  afternoon  and  night  we 
roughed  it  in  the  open  under  God's 
canopy  as  well  as  some  from  Barker 
Brothers.  It  was  a  different  company 
that  returned  to  the  effete  world  next 
day.  All  were  refreshed  by  communion 
with  nature,  all  except  the  servants 
who  seemed  eager  to  get  back  to  their 
frigidaires  and  electric  stoves — unim- 
aginative slaves  of  civilization! 

MALIBU  is  still  the  favorite  retreat 
because  there  you  can  get  away 
from  it  all  and  not  miss  a  thing,  neigh- 
bors being  the  same  only  closer — so 
close  you  can  get  the  dope  before 
hearsay. 


^e'll  give  you  this  youngster 
if  you'll  give  him  a  chance 


THIS  "youngster"  is  a  sample  bar 
of  Fels-Xaptka  Soap. 

We'll  gladly  send  it  to  you.  All  we 
ask  is  that  you  give  it  a  chance  at  the 
hardest  job  in  your  family  wash. 

Pick  out  a  grimy  shirt  or  a  specially 
soiled  pair  of  rompers.  Then  put  this 
sample  bar  to  work.  See  how  quickly 
and  easily  it  gets  out  the  dirt — how 
greasy  smudges  come  out  without 
hard  rubbing. 

Even  this  short  acquaintance, 
we're  sure,  will  convince  you  that 


Fels-Xaptha  is  the  "helpingest" 
cleaner  that  ever  went  into  your  tub. 

That's  because  Fels-Xaptha  brings 
you  two  helpers  instead  of  one.  Xot 
soap  alone,  but  good  golden  soap  skill- 
fully combined  with  plenty  of  dirt- 
loosening  naptha.  You  can  smell  the 
naptha  in  every  bar!  A  willing  team 
whose  extra  help  means  cleaner  clothes 
with  less  work. 

Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  your 
sample — or,  better  still,  buy  a  few  of 
the  full-size  bars  from  your  grocer. 

g    1933,    PELS  &.   CO. 


PELS  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  that  free  sample  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  I'm  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  trial! 

^\{ame : 


Street. 

Oty- 


£tate_ 


(Please  print  name  and  address  completely) 
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Wise  babies  aren't 
cry  babies  about  their  skins 


If  you  want  a  baby's  smooth,  clear 
skin,  use  the  baby's  beauty  treatment 


No  use  shedding  private  tears  over 
a  dull,  old-looking  skin !  When  men, 
who  come  to  see  you,  stay  to  make 
a  fuss  over  your  baby  sister— it's 
time  for  you  to  get  busy! 

Help  yourself  to  a  cake  of  the 
baby's  Ivory  Soap  and  start  tak- 
ing Ivory  beauty  treatments. 

What  better  soap  could  you  use 
for  your  own  skin  than  this  pure 
gentle  Ivory  that  keeps  a  baby's 
tender  skin  so  petal-smooth?  Ivory 
is  white  .  .  .  pure.  It  contains  no 
strong  dyes  or  cheap  perfumes.  And 
so  doctors  say  it  is  the  safest  soap 
even  for  tiny  babies.     * 


It's  smart  to  be  a  baby  about  your 
bath!  Ivory's  creamy- white  lather 
caresses  your  skin,  gently  freeing 
every  pore  of  the  day's  grime  and 
dirt.  It  rinses  off  magically  .  .  . 
leaving  no  die-hard  soapy  smell  to 
conflict  with  the  scent  of  your  real 
perfume. 

Watch  your  complexion  grow 
lovely  and  youthful  again  after 
your  daily  Ivory  cleansings.  Feel 
its  silken-smooth  texture.  And  then 
say  to  yourself,  "It's  Ivory  for  me 
from  now  on!"  Ivory  beauty  treat- 
ments cost  so  little,  and  do  so  much 
for  your  skin! 


Ivory    Soap 

99  44/ioo  »/o  pure  .  It  floats 


Hollywood 
Coiffures 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

and  natural  looking,  with  the  hair 
combed  off  the  forehead. 

If  you  are  young  and  quite  a  femi- 
nine type,  try  Sally  Eilers'  coiffure 
with  the  little  curls  all  over.  Or  if 
you  like  a  simple  coiffure,  Marion 
Shockley's.  The  style  points  to  be  con- 
sidered this  season  are:  shorter  lengths 
for  bobbed  hair — don't  let  your  hair 
be  more  than  two  inches  long  any  place 
and  shorter  at  the  back;  hairline  expo- 
sure, either  by  an  even  shorter  cut  or 
tightly  rolled  curls;  waves  that  start 
no  closer  than  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  part;  straight  sections  to  contrast 
with  curly  sections;  an  off  the  forehead 
and  face  movement;  sleeker,  neater 
coiffures  than  before. 

But  there's  no  use  worrying  about 
hair  styles  if  your  hair  itself  is  unbeau- 
tiful.  If  the  waves  are  to  catch  the 
highlights,  if  the  ends  are  to  be  soft 
and  curl  smoothly,  if  the  hair  is  to 
be  a  lovely  shade  of  whatever  color 
it  is — blond,  brunet,  or  red,  it  must  be 
healthy   and  well   cared  for. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  step  toward 
beautiful  hair.  Once  a  week  is  not  too 
often  for  the  average  head — certainly 
it.  should  be  shampooed  not  less  than 
once  in  two  weeks. 

Then  there  are  hair  tonics  and  toners 
made  up  for  various  types  of  scalp  and 
hair  conditioners  that  will  also  aid  in 
keeping  the  hair  clean  if  they  are  ap- 
plied with  fresh  bits  of  cotton.  There's 
a  dry  shampoo  to  use  in  emergencies. 

Choose  a  good  shampoo  liquid  or 
melt  .your  favorite  soap.  Wet  your 
hair  with  warm  water  before  applying 
the  liquid  soap  which  should  be  mixed 
with  hot  water.  Work  up  a  thick  lather 
covering  every  section  of  the  hair  and 
scalp  and  rinse  thoroughly  before  ap- 
plying the  second  soaping.  Rub  deep 
into  the  scalp  all  over  your  head,  the 
second  time,  then  rinse  again  and  be 
sure  to  rinse  out  every  particle  of  soap. 
Next  douse  your  head  in  an  acid  rinse 
such  as  lemon  juice  or  one  of  the  mild 
prepared  rinses. 

There  are  toners  and  odly  tonics 
which  should  be  applied  before  the 
shampoo.  Hot  oil  treatments  should 
be  given  preferably  the  night  before 
a  shampoo,  and  washed  out  in  the 
morning.  Part  the  hair  in  rows  an 
inch  apart  to  apply  the  lotion  to  the 
scalp.  Before  and  after  a  permanent 
wave  your  hair  needs  special  attention. 

After  the  shampoo  dry  your  hair 
speedily,  using  towels  to  mop  up  the 
loose  moisture,  then  a  clean  brush  and 
comb.  Finish  the  drying  in  the  sun 
or  under  a  sun  lamp  if  possible.  If 
you  are  going  to  give  yourself  a  finger- 
wave  you  may  either  dry  your  hair 
first  and  then  apply  the  waving  lotion 
or  apply  it  to  the  wet  hair.  There 
are  several  new  wave-set  lotions  on  the 
market — and    all    are    much    improved. 

Then  you'll  be  ready  to  study  these 
Hollywood  stars  and  their  new  coiffures 
and  choose  your  latest  hairdress  from 
them. 

More  details  on  care  of  the  hair  as 
well  as  other  important  beauty  news  is 
waiting  for  you  in  our  September 
Make-Up  Box.  Send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Ann  Boyd,  The 
New  Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  your 
copy. 
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O.  K.  Helen 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

chance.  I  begged  them  even  for  char- 
acter bits,  for  extra  work.  But  nobody 
seemed  to  want  me.  So  each  night  I'd 
take  the  bus  home  and  go  in  hiding.  I 
couldn't   even  face  my  friends. 

AT  this  point  a  girl  of  less  spunk 
•  might  have  accepted  defeat  and 
returned  home.  But  not  so  Helen! 
"By  skimping  and  scraping,"  says 
Helen,  "Mother  had  managed  to  save  a 
little  money  from  my  salary.  So  we 
decided  we  wouldn't  let  Hollywood  beat 
us;  that  we'd  fight  darned  hard  until 
our  last  dime  had  been  spent. 

"I  couldn't  even  get  an  agent  to 
handle  me,"  she  said,  "until  one  day  at 
RKO,  Dick  Polimer  found  me  waiting 
outside  the  casting  office  while  other 
girls  were  being  rushed  in  ahead.  I 
guess  he  must  have  taken  pity  on  me, 
because  when  the  studio  started  cast- 
ing for  'Sweepings,'  he  talked  them 
into  giving  me  a  test.  They  really 
wanted  Alice  White  for  the  part,  but 
Alice  turned  it  down,"  Helen  adds  with 
a  sigh,  "so  I  was  finally  signed  up. 
And  at  last  I  had  an  honest-to-good- 
ness   character   part!" 

■P)IRECTOR  John  Cromwell  praised 
*--'  her  work.  The  studio  said  she 
was  swell.  And  once  again  Helen  felt 
she  was  actually  going  to  town.  Hope 
displaced  despair,  and  her  spirits 
zoomed  to  dizzy  heights — only  to  be 
crashed  to  the  ground  two  days  before 
the  preview.  Polimer  discovered  that 
two  thousand  feet  had  been  cut  from 
the  film  .  .  .  and  since  Helen  was  the 
least  important  of  the  cast,  he  rather 
feared  her  sequences  had  been  cut  com- 
pletely. As  a  result  Helen  drove  to  the 
preview  in  utter  despair. 

"You'll  probably  find  me  starring  on 
the  cutting  room  floor,"  she  said.  "My 
big  break!" 

But  she  couldn't  wisecrack  her  fears 
away.  So  imagine  her  amazement,  if 
you  will,  when  she  discovered  that  her 
part  had  not  only  been  left  as  origin- 
ally "shot,"  but  that  her  three  se- 
quences so  etched  their  way  into  the 
audience's  appreciation  that  her  final 
scene  brought  a  spontaneous  roar  of 
applause!  .  .  .     She  burst  into  tears. 

SAID  Helen  to  me,  a  few  days  later: 
"It  came  so  suddenly  that  for  a 
while  I  didn't  know  what  it  was  all 
about.  For  almost  two  years  no  one 
had  paid  any  attention  to  me.  And 
suddenly  I  was  being  sought  after  and 
congratulated  by  people  who  never  in 
the  world  would  have  spoken  to  me  be- 
fore. I  couldn't  quite  understand  it. 
I  kept  telling  myself  that  I  hadn't 
changed  at  all,  that  my  acting  wasn't  a 
bit  better  than  it  was  when  I  first  came 
to  Hollywood. 

"The  only  difference  was  that  I  had 
finally  been  given  a  break.  The  whole 
thing  made  me  feel  kind  of  funny.  I 
sort  of  wanted  to  cry.  .  .  .  And  then 
gradually  I  began  to  figure  it  out.  I 
realized  I  had  no  cause  for  bitterness 
concerning     my     treatment     at     Fox. 

"Many  girls  experience  the  same 
thing.  People  just  aren't  willing  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  newcomer,  and  I 
really  don't  blame  them.  Thinking 
you're  good  isn't  enough.  The  studios 
have  to  be  shown.  The  trick  is  to  keep 
on  showing  them!  And  if  you  can  do 
that,"  she  added  with  a  sudden  grin, 
"you're  okayed!" 

Which  Helen  is,  don't  you  think? 


6u  wash 


a  day  in  strong 
suds  •  ■  it  makes 
your  nails      ^ 


BRITTLE 


Use  Ivory  for  dishes 

k     (and  all  soap-and- 

water  tasks)  for 

a  week 


•  •  then  •  •  see  the  difference 


No  free  alkali  in  Ivory  to  roughen  your  hands,  break  your  nails, 
spoil  your  manicure— Ivory  is  pure.  Doctors  advise  Ivory  even 
for  a  baby's  skin.   And  Ivory  is  so  economical.  99  44/ioo°/o  Pure. 


Ivory  Soap 
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You  Can't  Believe  Your  Ears 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


A  MAN  has  a  perfect  right  to  feel 
■^  resentful  when  he  meets  a  pretty  girl, 
only  to  discover  that  she  is  lacking  in  a 
certain  personal  nicety. 

"How  can  she  help  noticing  it  herself?" 
Underarm  perspiration  odor  is  so  ap- 
parent to  others,  we  wonder  how  the 
victim  can  be  unconscious  of  it.  • 

It's  all  the  harder  to  excuse  when  you 
think  how  easy  it  is  to  avoid. 

Just  a  little  half  minute  applying  Mum 
to  the  underarms  when  you  dress — that's 
all  you  need  for  sure  all-day  protection. 

Use  Mum  any  time.  For  it's  perfectly 
harmless  to  clothing.  It's  soothing  to  the 
skin,  too.  You  can  even  use  it  right  after 
shaving  the  underarms. 

Mum  doesn't  interfere  with  natural 
perspiration — just  prevents  ugly  odor. 
At  all  toilet  counters,  35c  and  60c.  Mum 
Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  75  West  St.,  New  York. 


WOMEN  ARE  GRATEFUL  FOR  THIS  USE,  TOO. 
As  a  deodorant  for  sanitary  napkins,  Mum 
gives  an  assurance  that  women  appreciate. 


1.  The  sound  of  the  wind  (a  hodge- 
podge requiring  several  sound  ma- 
chines). 

2.  The  jingle  of  sleigh  bells. 

3.  The  slithering  of  the  sleigh  run- 
ners over  the  snow. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  horse's  footsteps 
in  the  snow. 

5.  The  grinding  of  the  sleigh  against 
the  bank. 

6.  The  straining  of  the  sleigh's  tim- 
bers. 

7.  The  crash  as  the  sleigh  overturns. 

8.  The  clatter  of  the  tumbling  pack- 
ages. 

9.  The  floundering  of  the  fallen  horse 
(thudding  noises,  jangling  bells,  creak- 
ing wood,  heavy  breathing,  etc.). 

10.  The  crack  of  the  breaking  shaft. 

All  these  sounds  were  artificially  pro- 
duced, and  all  had  to  be  timed  pre- 
cisely to  match  the  action,  which  had 
already   been    photographed. 

SNOW  sounds  must  be  synthetic,  for 
studio  "snow"  is  made  of  cornflakes, 
gypsum  or  salt.  Walking  in  it  pro- 
duces a  faint,  half-hearted  sound  wholly 
unlike  that  peculiar  squeaky,  crunch- 
ing noise  which  results  when  real  snow, 
at  low  temperature,  is  subjected  to 
sudden  pressure  or  friction.  Delfino 
solved  the  problem  by  filling  a  large 
leather  sack  with  a  compound  of  alum 
and  cornstarch.  By  treading  on  that, 
he  gains  the   sound  required. 

Wind  machines  occupy  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  sound  department.  Del- 
fino uses  no  less  than  eight,  each  one 
of  which  is  designed  for  a  particular 
effect.  Since  he  can  control  their  speed, 
he  also  controls  the  "wind  velocity," 
and  produces,  at  will,  the  sounds  of  a 
raging  hurricane,  a  steady,  business- 
like gale,  a  gentle,  sighing  breeze  or  a 
gusty  prairie  storm.  His  most  valu- 
able device  is  very  simple,  being  mere- 
ly a  small  wheel  studded  with  long, 
flexible  wire  arms,  which  whistle 
through  the  still  air  of  the  recording 
chamber  most  convincingly.  It  is  used 
to  duplicate  the  sound  of  wind  as  heard 
from  within  a  building. 

SOUND  pictures  were  still  in  their 
infancy  when  the  seeming  impos- 
sibility of  reproducing  water  noises  ac- 
curately began  to  turn  the  hair  of  the 
sound  men  gray.  For  some  inexplic- 
able reason,  a  harsh,  metallic  resonance 
was  always  acquired  in  recording. 
Years  of  patient  experimentation  have 
solved  the  problem,  and  today  every 
sound  department  stocks  a  special  de- 
vice for  each  kind  of  water  noise. 

Perplexing  difficulties  were  also  en- 
countered in  recording  gunshots  and 
explosions.  Invariably  the  sudden  re- 
port wrecked  the  delicate  recording 
mechanism — "put  out  the  light,"  as  the 
sound  men  express  it.  The  shot  on  the 
screen  was  utterly  lacking  in  vibration. 

Eventually  sound  men  found  a  sys- 
tem of  loading  shells  which  overcame 
part  of  the  trouble.  Heavy  blasts  are 
still  a  problem,  however.  Usually  they 
are  recorded  by  setting  off  six  or  seven 
charges  at  such  brief  intervals  that 
they  register  as  one  explosion.  By  so 
doing,  the  proper  vibration  is  assured. 


Veteran  aviators  who  worked  in  the 
war  picture,  "Body  and  Soul,"  paused 
in  amazement  outside  the  sound  stage 
and  swore  that  an  assortment  of  mili- 
tary planes  must  be  maneuvering  in- 
side the  huge  building. 

Entering,  they  found  Delfino  busily 
massaging  a  kettle  drum  with  an  elec- 
tric vibrator — the  same  kind  which 
your  neighborhood  barber  and  mine 
use  as  an  instrument  of  torture.  By 
making  the  drum-head  taut,  he  in- 
creased the  motor  speed ;  by  moving  the 
vibrator  nearer  the  center  of  the  parch- 
ment he  deepened  the  tone  and  brought 
a  bomber  into  being;  by  slowly  moving 
it  back  and  foi'th  he  produced  those  pe- 
culiar variations  which  result  from 
changing  air  currents.  It's  all  very 
simple — if  you  know  how! 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  "effects" 
ever  recorded  was  employed  to  accen- 
tuate the  dramatic  climax  of  "Dyna- 
mite," Cecil  B.  DeMille's  pioneer  talkie. 
Remember  the  great  cave-in  which 
trapped  the  three  leading  players  in 
the  mine?  Remember  the  horrible, 
nerve-racking  din  as  the  tremendous 
supporting  timbers  strained,  cracked 
and  finally  broke  under  the  force  of 
the  avalanche? 

Sound  men  worked  for  days  to  pro- 
duce that  terrifying  combination  of 
sounds.  Every  complicated  device  they 
tried  was  a  failure.  Finally  one  half 
of  the  problem  was  solved  to  perfec- 
tion—the sound  of  falling  earth  and 
debris  was  duplicated  by  dropping  tons 
of  coal  down  an  inclined  chute  erected 
at  considerable  distance  from  the 
microphone.  Accident  revealed  the 
means  of  producing  the  more  important 
noise  of  the  straining,  breaking  beams. 
A  property  man  stepped  on  a  piece  of 
coal  and  the  sound  expert  cried,  "El- 
dorado!" Taking  several  small  frag- 
ments of  soft  coal  near  the  "mike,"  he 
covered  them  with  a  board,  then  ground 
them  under  his  heel.  Even  the  exact- 
ing DeMille  was  satisfied  with  the 
result. 

WHEN  jungle  pictures  became  the 
vogue,  sound  men  were  forced  to 
delve  into  the  realm  of  the  zoologist. 
For  example,  Delfino  was  ordered  to 
provide  a  jackal's  yelp  for  a  certain 
picture.  For  two  days  he  haunted  the 
Seelig  Zoo  before  his  patience  was  re- 
warded; then,  with  the  eerie  cry  of  the 
single  specimen  in  that  collection  echo- 
ing in  his  memory,  he  dashed  back  to 
his  workshop  and  began  experimenting 
with  two  ordinary  tire  pumps  and  a 
brass  horn. 

When  the  contraption  was  completed 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  secretly  car- 
ried it  to  the  stage  where  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen  was  working.  Hiding  behind  a 
pile  of  equipment  near  the  set,  he 
offered  a  silent  prayer  to  the  goddess 
of  luck  and  started  working  the  pumps. 
A  series  of  ready  yelps  rang  out — and 
McLaglen,  who  once  served  with  the 
British  forces  in  Arabia,  whirled 
around  and  with  great  excitement  de- 
manded to  know  who  had  smuggled  a 
jackal  into  the  studio! 

Reproducing  the  incessant  chattering 
of  small  monkeys  is  a  much  simpler 
matter.  The  sound  man  needs  nothing 
more  elaborate  than  a  cork,  some  rosin 
and  a  piece  of  glass.  But  with  those 
articles  operated  by  an  expert,  the 
"effect"  would  make  a  monkey  of  the 
most  canny  critic. 
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Incidentally,  Delfino  gives  a  formula 
for  testing  the  authenticity  of  sounds 
in  jungle  movies.  "If  you  hear  only 
one  animal  noise  at  a  time,  you  can  be 
certain  that  the  picture  was  'shot 
silent'  and  then  doctored  with  synthetic 
sound,"   he   says. 

And  then,  since  the  jungle  always 
offers  a  veritable  bedlam  of  sound  and 
a  microphone  can't  be  too  choosy,  his 
test  seems  fairly  conclusive. 

The  well-equipped  sound  department 
of  today  contains  mechanical  devices 
which  reproduce  every  animal  cry  and 
bird  note. 

And  the  sound  man's  mechanical 
ingenuity  is  far  more  dependable  than 
the  ability  of  the  human  "imitators" 
who  haunt  the  studios  for  employment. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  talkies  they 
found  ready  work,  but  today  only  one, 
a  Senor  Rodriguez,  is  called  with  any- 
thing like  regularity.  His  specialty  is 
imitating  the  cry  of  a  young  baby,  and 
he  receives  twenty-five  dollars  a  day. 

The  deafening  clatter  of  an  elevated 
railway  train,  the  deeper  rumble  of  a 
subway  express,  the  creaking  of  a  tug 
as  it  strains  against  its  cables  or  the 
dock  timbers,  the  squeaking  of  a  new 
pair  of  shoes;  all  such  sounds  have 
been  studied  and  duplicated  by  means 
of  ultra-simple  "gadgets"  which  are 
kept  in  stock  and  used  time  after  time 
on  a  moment's  notice. 

The  sound  of  escaping  steam  is  imi- 
tated to  perfection  by  fixing  an  empty 
tin  can  over  an  air  jet;  and,  with  that 
modus  operandi  established,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  duplicate  the  hissing 
chug  of  any  specified  steam  engine  by 
varying  the  size  and  position  of  the 
can  and  controlling  the  escape  of  air 
through  the  jet. 

When,  on  the  screen,  you  see  a  brick 
wall  crumble  and  hear  the  ear-splitting 
crash  of  the  falling  bricks,  be  sure  that 
Delfino  or  one  of  his  fellow-craftsmen 
has  been  on  the  job.  The  "bricks" 
used  in  pictures  are  feather-weight 
imitations  made  of  papier  mache  or 
plaster. 

When  the  villain  breaks  a  chair  over 
the  dauntless  hero's  handsome  dome, 
the  sound  man  supplies  the  "effect." 
The  "breakaway"  chairs  used  in  such 
scenes  are  made  of  balsa  wood,  a  ma- 
terial as  light  as  cork  and  incapable 
of  producing  that  loud,  convincing 
thwack.  Illusion  added  to  illusion — 
such  is  the  art  of  Hollywood. 

Even  the  thuds  of  flying  fists  in  a 
fight  scene  are  synthetic,  a  tribute  to 
the  sound  man's  skill.  It  is  not  good 
business  to  permit  high-salaried  stars 
to  risk  their  health  for  the  sake  of 
realism.  Therefore,  punches  are 
"pulled." 

HOW  do  the  sound  men  gain  their 
ideas?  When  a  new  "effect"  is 
demanded  how  do  they  know  which  ma- 
terials to  use  and  how  to  set  about 
constructing  a  workable  device?  Ask 
Delfino,  and  he  replies,  rather  vaguely, 
"I  don't  know.  I  guess  we  just  depend 
on  our  imaginations  and  our  experience 
— you  see,  our  ears  are  trained  to 
recognize  basic  sounds."  Perhaps 
that's  as  adequate  an  answer  as  any. 


U 


lou  didn't   J\ 


now 


1  snapped  this  one did  you  ! 


Special  surprise  ?  Every  batch  of  snapshots  is  full  of 
surprises.  That's  why  it's  always  so  much  fun  when  you  see  the  prints. 
Snapshots  are  very  much  better  now  than  ever  before.  With  Kodak 
Verichrome  Film,  the  possibilities  are  immense.  Dull  light  or  bright 
— .snap  your  pictures  when  anything  happens  that  you  want  to  get. 
People  needn't  pose  or  squint  at  the  sun  .  .  .  take  them  relaxed  and 
natural.  Your  prints  will  be  clear,  rich.  Today,  try  a  roll  of  Verichrome 
— in  the  yellow  box  with  checkered  stripes.  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  New  York. 

HOW  KODAK  VERICHROME  FILM 
DOUBLE-GUARDS  SNAPSHOT  SUCCESS 

•  Verichrome  is  the  double-coaled  film. 
Two  sensitive  coatings  instead  of  one. 
One  coating  for  dull  light,  another  coat- 
ing for  bright  light  give  Verichrome  its 
amazing  picture-taking  range.  In  sun  or 
shade,  on  bright  days  or  dull,  it  double- 
guards  your  snapshot  success. 

KODAK  VERICHROME   FILM 
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You  Can  Change 
DARK  Colors  to 
LIGHT  Colors 


— Easy  as  A-B-C  with 
Tintex  Color  Remover 


Supposing  you  have  a  dark  dress 
(or  any  other  dark-colored 
article)  and  are  pining  for  a 
lighter-colored  one 


Tintex  Color  Remover  will  safely 
and  speedily  take  out  all  trace 
of  color  (including  black)  from 
any  fabric 


Then  the  article  or  fabric  can  be 
redyed  or  tinted  with  Tintex  Tints 
and  Dyes  in  any  new  shade  to  suit 
yourself — either  light  or  dark. 

On  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
notion  counters  everywhere 

Tintex 

COLOR  REMOVER 


The  Miniature  Man 


BY  JACK  JAMISON 


Photograph  a  marble 
one  inch  away  and  it 
looks    like    the    moon. 


Another  in  the  series  on  what  goes  on  behind  the  cameras 


SHHH!  BIG  SECRET!  Not  the 
machinations  of  spies  during  war- 
time are  kept  any  secret-er  than  Holly- 
wood keeps  its  "miniature  shots."  No 
miniature-man  (no  relation  to  Paul 
Revere)  dares  to  reveal  the  tricks  of 
his  craft.  No  writer  is  allowed  to  barge 
into  the  miniature  department  of  a 
studio  even  if  he  disguises  himself  as 
an  old  rubber  boot. 

WHYZAT?        A    few    years    ago    it 
leaked  out  that  miniatures  were   used 


The    whole    department    is    kept    a    dark 
secret  trom  every   prying   eye. 

in  pictures.  Instantly  90,674,293  fans 
wrote  in,  "We  will  not  have  our  pic- 
tures faked!     So  there!" 

But  the  fans  just  didn't  understand 
that  there  are  two  darned  good  rea- 
sons why  miniatures  have  to  be  used — 
safety  and  economy. 

HOWZAT?  The  Joel  McCrea- 
Dolores  Del  Rio  film,  "Bird  of  Para- 
dise," that  came  out  a  few  months 
back,  is  a  swell  example.  It  had  a 
volcano  and  an  earthquake  in  it.  Now, 
s'pose  the  studio  had  waited  till  a  real 
volcano  blew  off  its  hat  right  smack 
when  the  cameras  were  trained  on  it. 
We  would  have  seen  the  picture  about 
the  year  1991  A.D.!  Another  bad  thing- 
is  that  the  'quake  would  have  killed 
the  whole  company  including  Joel  and 
Dolores — who,  by  that  time,  would  be 
very  elderly  and  acting  their  love- 
scenes  from  wheel-chairs — and  smashed 
the  cameras  and  burnt  up  all  the  film. 
See?  So  they  set  up  a  baby  volcano 
of  papier-mache  and  stuck  a  prop  man 
underneath  it  to  blow  smoke  out  of  it. 

SAVING.  One  and  the  same  picture 
may  call  for  three  backgrounds  as  far 
apart   as   the    Taj    Mahal,   the    Empire 


State  Building,  and  a  Pennsylvania 
steel  mill.  To  please  the  fans  who  in- 
sist that  pictures  shouldn't  be  faked, 
the  studios  would  have  to  send  whole 
companies  of  actors,  technicians  and 
tons  of  equipment  and  props  to  all  of 
those  places,  making  the  cost  prohibitive. 

Yet,  to  make  a  film  interest  us,  the 
stories  do  call  for  such  locations.  Well, 
there's  only  one  thing  to  do.  An  ala- 
baster model  of  the  Taj  Mahal  can 
be  bought  at  any  curio  shop,  the  Em- 
pire State  Building  can  have  a  baby 
just  like  daddy  made  up  out  of  two 
cents'  worth  of  cardboard,  and,  as  for 
a  steel  mill,  did  you  see  Charles  Bick- 
ford  and  Irene  Dunne  in  "No  Other 
Woman"?  The  giant  smokestacks  of 
that  mill  were  one  foot  tall.  The  smoke 
and  flame  spurting  from  them  were  or- 
dinary illuminating  gas  and  steam, 
controlled  by  an  effect  man  sitting  at 
a  box  like  a  piano  keyboard.  Steam 
was  used  for  the  smoke  because  real 
smoke  blinds  the  cameras  and  the  cast, 
while  steam  evaporates  in  a  jiffy.  And 
the  studio  saved  buying  railroad  tickets. 

SEA  STUFF.  In  the  pictures  gay 
crowds  of  hotsy-totsy  society  folks  are 
always  toddling  off  hither  and  yon  on 
yachts   and   ocean    liners.      That's  just 


NIV 


So    the    studios    build    wading-pools    and 
sail   tiny   boats  on  them. 

dandy,  except  that  it  costs  a  fortune 
to  hire  a  liner  for  a  picture,  and  yacht- 
owners  have  fancy  notions  about  rent, 
too.  So  the  studios  build  wading-pools 
and  sail  toy  boats  .on  them,  the  big 
sissies. 

Given  a  dark  night,  some  sun-arcs, 
and  a  wind-machine  to  kick  up  waves, 
you  have  a  tempest  in  no  time;  in  fact, 
the  well-known  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
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Ted  Cook's 
Cook-Coos 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

Times  that  try  director's  souls 

When  Chevalier  forgets  his  French 
accent. 

Extra  girls  with  great  big  brothers 
Get  less  work  than  lots  of  others. 

She  offered   him   her  ruby  lips, 
She  closed  her  soulful  eyes, 
But  hold  your  horses — for  he  was 
One  of  those  make-up  guys. 

THE  cry  for  economy  in  the  studios 
has  reached  such  a  high  pitch  that 
it  wouldn't  be  surprising  if  they  or- 
dered Dietrich  to  make  a  picture  with 
one  leg  tied  behind  her. 

Anyway,  movie  stars  who  go  too 
far  frequently  develop  a  large 
following. 

TT  takes  an   Oriental   to  understand 
A  an  Oriental,"  says  Edmund  Lowe, 

"and     an     actress     to    understand     an 

actor." 

And   furthermore,   it   takes    a    great 

actress  to  convince  him   she  does. 

NOW  if  our  Discussion  Group  will 
kindly  bring  their  chairs  a  little 
closer,  we'll  take  up  Topic  A. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  talk 
here  and  there — among  people  who 
really  care  for  this  sort  of  thing — as 
to  whether  or  not  the  motion  pictures 
"have  an  effect  on  life." 

Does  the  screen  influence  human  be- 
havior more  than  press  and  pulpit? 

Do  our  children  pattern  themselves 
from  an  eyeful  of  Harlow  or  an  eve- 
ning of  George  Raft? 

And  do  you  and  I  unconsciously  try 
to  be  like  Garbo  or  Chevalier?  (Draw 
in  your  lower  lip,  Mrs.  McGillacuddy.) 

Some  say,  "Yes" — while  others  mere- 
ly laugh  politely  and  ask  how  long 
it's   been   since   you  wrote   to   mother. 

Indeed,  very  few  people  take  the 
matter  seriously  enough.  Except  club 
women  who  are  mainly  worried  about 
the  morals  of  youth  and  a  paper  they 
have  to  prepare  for  next  Friday. 

If  the  movies  are  influencing  life, 
well  and  good.  It  convinces  them  they 
are  doing  something  besides  using  up 
lead  pencils  okaying  other  people's  mis- 
takes. 

Of  course  we  shouldn't  worry  about 
it.  But  somebody  has  got  to  worry. 
And  it's  Hollywood  that  ought  to  worry. 
What  if  life  becomes  like  pictures  ? 
Then  pictures  will  be  like  life.  And 
what  will  people  do — the  people  who 
have  been  going  to  movies  all  these 
years  to  escape  from  the  drabness  of 
everyday  existence?  It's  clear  enough. 
They'll  merely  yawn  and  turn  to  the 
novels  of  Teddy  Dreiser,  to  forget  their 
troubles. 

The  producer  was  seated  at  his 
XlVth  Century  Spanish  table,  and 
at  his  right  and  left  sat  supervisor, 
director,  scenario  editor  and  star. 

It  was  apparent  by  the  babel  of 
voices  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Suddenly  the  producer 
jumped  to  his  feet,  pounded  the 
table  with  his  fist,  turned  on  the 
supervisor,  and  shouted: 

"Are  you  the  producer?" 

"No." 

"Very  well,  then— don't  talk  like 
an  idiot." 


Restore  Gay 


Color  To 


M"™1  Jn    Pk  ■p    ; 


Summer 
Wardrobes 


i 


Sun-harmed  Fabrics  Become 
New  Again  with  Easy  Tintex 


There  are  still  many  days  of  summer  to  come.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  buy  new  summer  clothes  to  replace  the 
faded  ones.  Instead — just  spend  a  few  pennies  for  Tintex! 

These  famous  Tints  and  Dyes  instantly  restore  gay, original 
color  to  all  sun-robbed  fabrics — or  give  them  gloriously 
different  colors,  if  you  wish. 


Hptex 

pitfK 


:,-. 


\\ 


You  will  marvel  at  the  magic  of 
Tintex!  So  easy  —  so  quick  —  so  per- 
fect in  results.  And  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  dollars  it  saves  you.  This 
very  day — rejuvenate  your  entire 
summer  wardrobe  with  the  brilliant, 
long-lasting  Tintex  colors.  There  are 
35  from  which  to  choose! 

Tintex 


At  Drug  Stores  and 
Notion  Counters  Everywhere 


•  .  U/orltl)  lcwa£\t  Aulina 
Tl  NTS  <W  DYES 
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the  M?ure  OF 

LOVELY  EYES 

can  be  yours  with 


I  Kiss  Your  Hand,  Madame! 


Eye  Beauty  Aids 


Now 

obtainable 

in  lOo 


MaybellineEyelashDarkener 

instantly  darkens  eyelashes, 
making  them  appear  longer, 
darker,  and  more  luxuriant. 
It  is  non-smarting,  tear-proof 
and  absolutely  harmless.  The 
largest  selling  eyelash  beauti- 
fler  in  the  world. 


Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil 

smoothly  forms  the  eyebrows 
into  graceful,  expressive  lines, 
giving  a  perfect,  natural  ef- 
fect. Of  highest  quality,  it  is 
entirely  harmless,  and  is  clean 
to  use  and  to  carry, 

X      X 

Maybelline  Eye  Shadow 

delicately  shades  the  eyelids, 
adding  depth,  color,  and  spar- 
kle to  the  eyes.  Smooth  and 
creamy,  absolutely  pure.  Blue, 
Brown.  Blue-Gray,  Violet  and 
Green. 

X     X 

Maybelline  Eyelash  Grower 

pure  and  harmless,  stimulates 
the  natural  growth  of  the  eye- 
lashes and  eyebrows.  Apply 
before  retiring. 


1  hcse  famous  preparations 
in  10c  sizes  mean  simply 
that  you  can  now  enjoy  complete  highest  quality 
eye  make-up  without  the  obstacle  of  cost.  Try  them 
and  achieve  the  lure  of  lovely  eyes  simply  and  safely, 
but — insist  upon  genuine  MAYBELLINE  prepara- 
tions— for  quality,  purity,  and  value.  Purse  sizes 
obtainable  at    all  leading  10c  stores. 


MAYBELLINE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


(Continued  from  page  34) 


make  him  seem  tenderly  dramatic, 
adorably  tragic,  and — downright 
friendly.  High  cheek  bones,  thin  lips, 
a  charming  smile — these  are  other  fea- 
tures in  the  strong,  impressive  face  of 
Hollywood's  newest  star. 

"What  sort  of  pictures  do  you  want 
to  make?"  I  ask,  trying  to  put  over  an 
arch  glance  through  my  mysterious 
new  black  veil. 

"Well — "  Francis  laughs  a  little — 
"I  certainly  hope  they  will  be  good 
pictures!" 

"I  mean — comic  or  serious?"  I  per- 
sist, while  my  heart  bounces  around. 
For  the  disarming  smile  has  merci- 
lessly scattered  my  thoughts. 

"Is  there  a  difference?"  asks  Franz 
curiously.  "It  is  only  what  happens  to 
people  that  makes  them  seem  funny  or 
sad.  Inside,  they  are  all  the  same — 
just  human  beings.  So  it  is  with  me. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  funny,  or  sad,  but 
real — human." 

Ah,  me,  Franz,  don't  be  so  business- 
like! I  try  a  brilliant  smile  in  rather 
vain  imitation  of  my  favorite  movie 
actress.  And  to  my  great  astonishment 
Francis  reacts. 

"You  look  very  charming,"  he  says 
gallantly.  I  sigh  in  relief.  That  will 
keep  me  going  for  half  an  hour,  to  say 
the  least. 

WHAT  about  these  stories  that 
you're  going  to  play  the  prince 
in  'The  Merry  Widow?'" 

"No,  no!"  Francis  exclaims.  "I 
should  like  to  play  it — yes! — but  I  am 
not  the  one  for  that  role.  It  is  Che- 
valier—he is  the  one  to  play  it."  And 
thereupon,  Franz  begins  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman. 
"He  is  a  miracle — like  your  skyscrap- 
ers! He  is  gifted  by  God.  He  is  a  real 
genius!  I  see  all  his  films — sometimes 
twice.  Last  year,  I  heard  him  give  a 
concert  in  Prague.  It  was  marvelous!" 
His  brilliant  eyes  glow,  and  he  ges- 
tures rapidly  to  explain  his  generous 
admiration. 

"Everyone  predicts  that  you'll  rival 
Chevalier,"  I  inform  Francis. 

"I?"  He  is  genuinely  surprised.  "But 
that  is  impossible.  I  believe  in  myself 
— yes — but  how  can  /  hope  to  compete 
with  such  a  completely  finished  artist 
as  Chevalier?" 

THE  sun,  beaming  through  the  huge 
windows  of  the  club  lounge,  lights 
the  intense  young  face  before  me,  and 
reveals  a  devouring  ambition  surging 
in  a  restless  soul.  I  am  impressed. 
Brown  eyes  are  afire,  thin  lips  quiver, 
long  slender  fingers  run  nervously 
through  the  tousled  black  curls.  The 
lean,  lithe  body  moves  restlessly  in  its 
chair. 

There  is  poise  about  this  man — an 
adult  sufficiency.  But  there  is  also 
naivete,  and  a  wonderful  little-boy- 
ness.  He  is  like  a  child  trying  to  act 
grown  up,  and  succeeding  so  well,  at 
times,  that  you  almost  believe  he  isn't 
a  child.  But  then,  he  becomes  enthu- 
siastic, or  perhaps  a  little  shy,  and  you 
find  yourself  thinking:  "He's  so 
young!" 

Sometimes,  it's  hard  to  understand 
why  one  man  should  be  able  to  inspire 
adoration  as  Francis  has  done.  Why 
one  tall  man,  with  curly  hair  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  with  sparkling  smile  and 
deep  sweet  voice,  should  be  able  to 
bring  to  his  feet — and  into  his  theater 


— mobs  of  admiring  women.  Why  one 
young  Czecho-Slovakian  boy  should  be 
able  to  make  his  audiences  laugh  one 
moment,  over  a  charmingly  naughty 
line,  and  then  make  them  sob  the  very 
next  moment,  over  a  sincere  bit  of 
drama. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  this  until 
you  meet  Francis.  But  when  you  see 
how  ambition  devours  him,  you  can 
understand  everything.  His  ambition 
is  absolutely  exhausting — as  it  always 
has  been — and  as  it  probably  always 
will  be. 

"PRANCIS  is  exactly  twenty-six  years 
■*•  old.  Just  six  of  those  years  have 
been  spent  in  the  theater,  although  he 
won  a  scholarship  to  the  Prague  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Arts  before  he  was 
eighteen.  But  there  was  a  period  de- 
voted to  military  training  which  Franz, 
like  all  his  Czecho-Slovakian  country- 
men, had  to  serve. 

Rapidly  achieving  popularity  in 
amateur  dramatics,  Franz  won  his  way 
into  professional  bits,  and  then  found 
a  place  in  a  small  repertory  company. 
Playing  leading  roles,  he  made  his  ca- 
reer a  long  series  of  conquests.  Town 
after  town,  Europe  fell  before  him. 
Finally,  he  reached  Berlin,  and  after 
a  brief  but  sensational  preliminary 
career,  he  played  Romeo  under  the 
great  Max  Reinhardt — and  was  ac- 
claimed on  all  sides  the  greatest 
Romeo  in  the  history  of  the  German 
stage. 

As  the  gigolo  in  "The  Wunderbar," 
his  talents  were  recognized  and  de- 
manded by  every  capital  in  Europe. 
Franz  went  to  London  to  play  in  "Meet 
My  Sister."  Then  came  the  sensational 
"Autumn  Crocus,"  in  which  Francis 
became  the  matinee  idol  of  the  London 
stage.  After  cementing  his  popularity 
in  London  by  starring  in  an  operetta, 
"The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,"  he  brought 
"Autumn  Crocus"  to  Broadway,  and 
instantly  set  this  phlegmatic  blase  New 
York  afire. 

He  has  made  numbers  of  motion  pic- 
tures in  Berlin,  and  his  present  con- 
tract with  RKO  is  two  years  old.  But 
he  declares  that  he  will  never  desert 
his  first  love,  the  theater.  And  he  has 
written  into  his  contract  a  clause 
which  will  permit  him  to  appear  in  a 
legitimate  play  during  four  months  of 
each  year. 


O 

ing. 


H,    yes, — about    American    women! 
Francis,    alas,   finds    us    "interest- 


"But  too — sophisticated,"  he  says,  in 
one  of  those  outbursts  of  frankness 
which  aren't  so  good  for  him.  He  gets 
up,  and  struts  around  the  room  in  per- 
fect imitation  of  an  ultra-sophisti- 
cated woman.  I  giggle  appreciatively. 
Francis  smiles  amusedly  and  sits  down 
again. 

"Women  should  be — womanly,"  he 
tells  me,  in  his  charming  accent. 
"American  women,  I  think,  try  hard 
to  imitate  men.  That  is  not  good.  They 
lose  the  deeper  charm  of  womanhood 
by  trying  to  appear  masculine."  Then, 
suddenly  aware  that  he  has  been  too 
frank,  he  adds  chivalrously:  "But  you 
are  different!" 

Blissfully,  I  gather  up  my  things  and 
start  to  go.  Once  more,  Francis  bends 
over  my  hand,  in  true  Continental 
fashion,  and  presses  it  gently  to  his 
lips. 
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Music  in  the 
Movies 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

"Dixie"  played  as  a  sax  solo  by- 
Johnny  Hodges  and  then  the  red-hot 
number,  "Digga  Digga  Do,"  with  Al- 
bany Bigard  going  crazy  on  his 
clarinet.  Now  the  tempo  slows  again 
and  we  hear  Joe  Nanton  and  his  trom- 
bone playing  "Dorgy."  Then  the  finale, 
"I  Cant  Give  You  Anything  But  Love," 
played  by  the  entire  orchestra,  with 
Freddie  Jenkins  hitting  a  flock  of  high 
C's  and  ending  on  high  F.  (This  is 
Brunswick  record   No.   6516.) 

HERE  is  George  Gershwin's  famous 
"Rhapsody  in  Blue,"  played  by  an 
orchestra'  composed  entirely  of  Har- 
monicas. No  doubt  you  have  heard 
Borrah  Minnevitch  and  his  Harmonica 
Rascals  over  the  radio,  and  if  you  have, 
I  know  you  will  want  this  record.  It's 
amazing  the  music  these  boys  can  get 
out  of  an  everyday  ordinary  mouth  or- 
gan. The  solo  parts  in  this  are  played 
by  Borrah,  himself.  The  other  side  is 
also  by  the  same  group,  and  this  time 
one  of  Mr.  Minnevitch's  own  composi- 
tions, "The  Ghost  Walk"  and  it's  every 
bit  as  good  as  the  other  side.  (This  is 
Brunswick  record   No.   6507.) 

SOME  SWEET  DAY,"  that  old 
favorite,  is  next,  and  this  time 
we're  listening  to  Louis  Armstrong  and 
his  orchestra.  There  was  a  report  some 
time  ago  that  the  Rev.  Armstrong  had 
left  this  mundane  sphere,  and  was  giv- 
ing Gabriel  some  competition  in  the 
horn  blowing  line,  but  this  was  proved 
false,  for  which  we  are  duly  grateful. 
Of  course,  Louis  does  all  of  the  vocal 
work  in  this  one,  and  his  trumpet  play- 
ing is  right  up  to  par.  The  other  side 
is  also  by  New  Orleans'  favorite  son, 
and  this  time  it's  a  somewhat  newer 
tune,  "He's  a  Son  of  the  South."  This 
is  also  recommended  for  all  Armstrong 
fans.  (This  is  Victor  record  No. 
24257B.) 

HERE  is  a  good  novelty  tune  for 
those  who  relish  this  form  of 
entertainment.  "H'ya  Duchess,"  played 
by  that  old  master  of  novelty  music, 
Ted  Weems  and  his  orchestra.  Since 
Ted  makes  a  specialty  of  this  type  of 
tune,  he  does  it  in  great  style,  and  I 
know  you'll  agree  with  me  when  you 
hear  this  one.  The  vocal  work  is  done 
by  Parker  Gibbs  and  Andrea  Marsh. 
The  other  side,  also  by  Ted  Weems  is 
another  novelty  number.  This  time 
he  tells  us  all  about  that  great  Ameri- 
can Tragedy,  "Juggling  a  Jig-Saw." 
If  we  could  get  the  puzzles  together 
as  easily  as  Ted  plays  this  tune,  every- 
thing would  be  fine.  (This  is  Victor 
record  No.  24205B.) 


A  Movie  House  for  You 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  house 
like  the  ones  the  movie  stars  own? 
We've  blueprints  of  a  dozen  or  more 
houses  including  a  Spanish  House  of 
unusual  charm,  such  as  those  the  film 
stars  own  in  California.  Send  three 
cents  postage  for  your  copy  of  the 
Spanish  house  blueprints  to  Tower 
House  Editor,  care  of  Tower  Maga- 
zines, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  N.  Y. 


What  color  nails  at 
Newport? 


ALL  SHADES! 


•  MISS  MARY  TAYLOR  (left)  in  •  MISS  LUCILE  BROKAWS  Coral 
brown  and  white  and  mermaidy  nails  are  effective  against  navy 
wrap-around,  wears  Ruby  nails  blue  slacks  and  white  turtle 
on  fingers  and  toes.  neck.  (Right.) 

•  MISS  KATRINA   McCORMICK 

(center)  in  a  bright  orange  suit 
and  Natural  nails.       _«*«iil 


WHETHER  it's  backgammon  on 
the  beach,  or  tennis  at  the 
Casino,  or  a  moonlight  stroll  on 
Hanging  Rock,  the  Newport  girls 
are  busy  ensnaring  everybody  with 
their  brilliantly  tinted  finger  nails. 
All  shades ! 

See  if  variety  in  finger  nails  doesn't 
make  your  summer  more  adventur- 
ous, too !  You  start  out  with  the  ten 
finger  nails  you  were  born  with  (toe 
nails,  too,  if  you've  been  careful  to 
keep  them  nice).  Then  apply  the  tint 
that  best  accents  whatever  color 
frock  you're  wearing. 

And  do  be  practical.  Good  colors 
are  very,  very  hard  to  find,  so  choose 
Cutex.  In  7  smart  shades  perfected 


tlllA 


by  the  World's  Manicure  Authority. 
Goes  on  evenly,  stays  on,  and  never, 
never  blotches.   Start  now. 

For  the  complete  manicure  use  Cutex 
Cuticle  Remover  &  Nail  Cleanser,  Polish 
Remover,  Liquid  Polish,  Nail  White 
(Pencil  or  Cream),  Cuticle  Oil  or  Cream 
and  the  new  Hand  Cream. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 


Smart 
Inexpensive 
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\|coul  DRESSES 
^ou^  FRIENDS 

Perspiration  can  Cost 
You  Both 


New  dresses  may  be  easy  to  buy,  but  new 
friends  are  hard  to  find.  Even  if  you  can  af- 
ford to  ruin  good  dresses  with  unsightly 
perspiration  stains,  don't  risk  offending 
your  friends  with  perspiration's  odors! 

For  underarm  odor  subtracts  irreparably 
from  your  charm.  And  the  dress  that  per- 
spiration fades,  is  all  too  soon  discarded. 

Odorono  Protects  your  Charm 
and  Saves  your  Dresses 

Perspiration  is  no  problem,  if  you  prevent 
it.  This,  Odorono — a  doctor's  prescription — 
does  safely  and  surely.  For  underarm  mois- 
ture must  be  prevented  if  you  want  to  save 
both  your  dresses  and  your  friends.  With 
Odorono,  perspiration  and  its  odors  will 
never  disturb  you. 

Both  Odorono  Regular  (ruby  red)  and 
Instant  Odorono  (colorless)  now  have  the 
original  Odorono  sanitary  applicator. 


ODORONO       I  #H-  \  '--jF  INSTANT 

REGULAR       \&M     •■/  ODORONO 

for  use  before  retiring  is  for  quick  use—while 
—gives  3  to  7  days'  dressing  or  at  any  time, 
complete   protection.       1  to  3  days'  protection. 

ODORONO 


Tom  Brown's  Buddy 


(Continued  from  page  42) 


when  he  was  elected  president  the 
larger  portion  of  the  burden  fell  upon 
his  shoulders — and  he  is  not  the  type  to 
let  those  cares  roll  off  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back. 

The  twenty-two  members  couldn't 
decide  on  a  suitable  clubhouse,  and 
when  they  did  find  one — high  in  the 
hills — that  appealed  to  them  and  their 
finances,  the  mothers  of  the  girls  de- 
cided it  would  be  too  dangerous  to 
drive  up  those  winding  roads  at  night. 
Hence,  it  was  up  to  Tom  to  try  to 
break  the  lease.  He  came  home  and 
worried  about  that — and  also  the  fact 
that  they  still  had  no  clubhouse  when 
it  was  already  past  time  for  the  re- 
hearsals to  begin  for  their  charity  re- 
vue. 

Alexander  Leftwich,  Billie  Burke 
and  many  other  notables  had  promised 
to  help  with  the  show  and  it  was  also 
up  to  Tom  to  scout  around  and  collect 
the  material  and  skits  for  the  gala  per- 
formance. 

Until  the  clubhouse  was  finally 
found  and  rehearsals  under  way,  this 
house  of  ours  was  one  madhouse  of 
puppets,  phone  calls,  leases,  more  phone 
calls  and  more  puppets,  all  supervised 
by  a  Tom  Brown  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  this  club  and  this  show 
would  be  a  success  or  he'd  know  the 
reason   why. 

And  how  Tom  worried ! 

TOM  worries  over  his  picture  work  a 
great  deal.  There  is  no  hiding  his 
feeling  when  he  thinks  he's  done  a  poor 
day's  work  at  the  studio.  He'll  come 
home  and  argue  for  an  hour  that  he's 
the  worst  actor  living;  that  he  will  be 
"lousy"  in  the  picture.  Tom  is  moody 
and  at  such  times  will  wander  away 
by  himself  until  he  has  overcome  his 
feelings.  But  it  is  this  same  tempera- 
ment that  has  inspired  him  into  greater 
things. 

When  he's  on  the  lot  Tom  takes  him- 
self and  his  work  so  terribly  seriously 
that  the  cast  often  has  a  marvelous 
time  playing  jokes  on  him — and  he  can 
take  it!  He'll  often  come  back  home 
and  have  a  good  laugh  at  something 
that  has  happened  at  the  studio — gags 
played  on  others  or  by  others  on  him- 
self, all  of  which  go  to  make  a  hard 
day's  work  a  little  easier. 

I  have  in  mind  one  day  in  pax-ticular 
on  the  "Destination  Unknown"  set  over 
at  Universal.  The  director  felt  a  bit 
kiddish  and  kept  coaxing  Tom  to  pour 
water  in  the  pockets  of  Ralph  Bell- 
amy's and  Pat  O'Brien's  blue  dun- 
garees. Of  course,  it  takes  a  few  mo- 
ments for  the  water  to  seep  through, 
and  by  the  time  the  victim  notices 
something  peculiar — the  jokester  has 
disappeared. 

But  the  funny  part  of  this  was  that 
by  the  time  Tom  had  soaked  six  or 
seven  people,  word  had  spread  around 
who  was  doing  it.  So  the  cast  and  the 
director  decided  to  turn  the  tables  on 
Tom. 

The  camera  was  grinding  away; 
Tom  was  acting  through  the  scene  for 
all  he  was  worth.  Mr.  Garnett,  the  di- 
rector, motioned  for  him  to  move 
closer  to  the  camera.  Tom  obeyed, 
moved  up  as  close  as  he  could  get;  and 
just  as  he  got  within  three  feet  of  the 
lens,  a  pail  of  ice  cold  water  hurled 
through  the  air  and  drenched  him 
from    head    to    foot — with    the    camera 


and    "mike"     still    running    full    tilt. 

You  should  have  seen  the  expression 
on  young  Carl  Laemmle's  face  when  he 
saw  and  heard  this  particular  part  of 
Tom's  unrehearsed  scene  when  it  was 
shown  in  the  projection  room. 

But  Tom  enjoyed  the  joke  as  much 
as  the  rest  of  the  cast,  and  it  at  least 
cooled  him  off — until  his  next  escapade. 

f  TSUALLY  Tom  is  quick  to  catch  on 
*^to  a  gag  or  practical  joke.  But 
some  days  at  the  studio  he  gets  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  part  that  he  wouldn't 
even  recognize  one  of  his  own  puns 
were  it  thrust  back  upon  him. 

It  was  one  of  these  days  at  Univer- 
sal when  the  director  of  the  picture 
said,  "We'll  shoot  your  scene,  Tom, 
and  then  go  to  lunch!"  They  got  the 
camera  set  upon  Tom  and  one  by  one 
the  cast  and  crew  disappeared  until 
only  the  director  and  cameraman  were 
left.  Finally  they  excused  themselves 
saying  they  had  to  look  at  some  film 
proofs  and  would  be  right  back  and  for 
Tom  to  stay  right  where  he  was  until 
they  would  return. 

After  a  half  hour  of  waiting  all 
alone  on  a  one-hundred-and-sixty-five 
foot  stage  Tom  got  temperamental.  "I'll 
be  darned  if  I'm  going  to  stand  up  here 
all  day  and  wait  till  they  get  good  and 
ready.  I'd  like  to  know  what's  the  big 
idea!  Well,  they  can  just  come  over  to 
the  lunch  room  and  call  me  when  they 
get  ready,"  said  Tom  to  himself,  and 
with  that  he  stalked  over  to  the  cafe- 
teria. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  lunchroom 
the  entire  company,  cameramen,  direc- 
tor, etc.,  went  into  hysterics.  They 
had  left  him  on  the  stage  and  were  by 
now  down  to  eating  their  dessert.  Tom 
took  it — but  it  wasn't  long  before  he 
pulled  as  good  a  one  on  them. 

IS  Tom  Brown  conceited?"  many 
have  wondered.  "Or  has  he  changed 
since  becoming  a  star?" 

I  wondered,  too,  whether  Tom  had 
changed  since  his  arrival  in  Hollywood. 
The  last  time  I  had  seen  him — two 
years  ago — he  was-  living  at  the  little 
Palace  Hotel  on  West  Forty-fifth  Street 
in  New  York.  A  weekly  half-hour  radio 
broadcast,  on  the  "Real  Folks"  pro- 
gram, provided  his  only  contribution 
to  the  family  income. 

Today  he  is  one  of  the  leading  boy 
actors  in  the  world.  His  pictures  have 
been  a  success.  Could  this  success  and 
new  mode  of  living  have  changed  this 
boy  whom  all  Broadway  knew  as  "little 
Tommy  Brown"?  Absolutely  not!  His 
letters  back  East  were  always  enthu- 
siastic about  his  new  friends  and  his 
work  but  never  once  did  they  carry  the 
smallest  taint  of  his  being  a  changed 
person.  It  was  the  same  old  Tom 
Brown — it  is  the  same  old  Tom  Brown 
— and,  above  all,  will  always  be  the 
same   Tom   Brown. 

Tom  is  still  much  interested  in  all 
of  his  friends  back  East  and  can  hardly 
wait  to  return  to  New  York  for  a  visit. 
Tom  is,  naturally,  older  and  more  se- 
rious than  he  was  two  years  ago  and  he 
has  learned  much  more  about  many 
things  and  made  many  new  friends. 
He  earns  a  great  deal  of  money  but 
instead  of  spending  it  for  a  new  car 
and  lots  of  clothes  (as  many  of  us 
would  be  tempted  to  do)  he  turns  every 
bit  of  his  money  over  to  his  family  to 
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make  the  home  more  comfortable.  He 
receives  a  weekly  spending  allowance. 
This  is  Tom's  own  idea  and  he  even 
insisted  on  stopping-  that  allowance 
when  the  studio  cut  everyone  fifty  per 
cent.  So  you  see  this  Brown  boy  is  a 
regular,  honest  and  earnest  fellow  who 
possesses  the  grandest  personality  that 
ever  blessed  a  human  being. 

FANS  of  Tom  Brown  who  write  and 
ask  for  pictures  have  often  won- 
dered whether  he  actually  reads  and 
takes  care  of  the  many  letters  himself. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  one  play- 
er who  attends  to  every  bit  of  his  own 
mail  "in  person."  Tom  feels  that  any- 
one wrho  takes  the  time  and  trouble  to 
write  to  him  and  who  is  interested 
enough  to  send  for  a  picture,  certainly 
deserves  every  consideration  he  could 
give.  He  personally  autographs  every 
picture. 

When  John  Smith  writes  to  Tom  ask- 
ing for  a  photo,  instead  of  receiving  a 
picture  with  the  star's  signature 
stamped  on  it  he  becomes  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  latest  photographs  with  "To 
John,  Sincerely,  Tom  Brown,"  written 
across  it  in  ink.  He  puts  that  added 
personal  touch  to  it  because  he  actually 
feels  that  a  fan  is  a  friend. 

Many  times  a  second  letter  will  fol- 
low a  month  or  so  later  saying  that  the 
writer  had  already  asked  him  for  a  pic- 
ture but  had  not,  as  yet,  received  one. 
The  only  reason  for  this  delay  is  that 
it  takes  time  to  read  thousands  of  let- 
ters and  autograph  pictures — especially 
after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  studio. 
But  it  is  an  absolute  fact  when  I  tell 
you  that  Tom  will  sit  up  late  at  night 
to  sign  autograph  slips  or  endorse  pic- 
tures. He  would  rather  lose  sleep 
than  have  a  secretary  do  it  for  him,  or 
have  a  fan  feel  that  Tom  is  too  "high 
hat"  to  bother. 

SUMMING  it  all  up,  then,  we  find 
Tom  a  clever,  buoyant  boy,  quick- 
witted, one  who  loves  to  work  and  loves 
to  play — and  above  all  leads  a  well 
balanced,  sensible  life.  His  most  amus- 
ing impersonations  of  George  Raft, 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Lon  Chaney  and, 
above  all,  Mae  West  are  clever  and 
most  entertaining. 

Tom  would  have  to  have  a  marvelous 
sense  of  humor  to  swallow  the  ridicu- 
lous things  that  have  been  said  about 
him.  The  funniest  thing  I  have  heard 
to  date  is  that  "Tom  Brown's  favorite 
indoor  sport  is  making  fudge."  Tom  is 
an  athlete  and  very  fond  of  all  outdoor 
sports,  so  you  can  easily  imagine  that 
that  remark  just  about  floored  him. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what  is 
this  actor's  favorite  indoor  sport,  I'll 
let  you  in  on  a  big  secret  when  I  say 
it's  Anita  Louise.  Who  can  blame  him? 


Last  the   Best 

The  perfect  end  of  a  perfect  meal 
is  the  dessert.  A  hostess  who  can  end 
her  dinner  with  a  perfect  dish  will 
know  that  her  guests'  party  has  been 
a  success.  We  have  two  circulars  to 
help  you — Desserts  Are  In  Again  and 
Fruits  for  All  Occasions.  Send  ten 
cents  for  each  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care 
of  The  New  Movie  Magazine,  55 
Fifth    Avenue,    New    York,    N.   Y. 


• 


GUN  POWDER  WIFE 


You  know  the  type — a  woman  with  a 
temper  like  gunpowder,  ready  to 
explode  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Friends  wonder  how  her  husband 
stands  it.  And  perhaps  he  wouldn't  stand 
it — except  that  he  remembers  the  time 
when  her  disposition  was  sunshine  itself. 
Then  gradually  things  had  changed.  She 
had  become  cross  and  irritable,  flaring 
into  anger  over  trifles  she  once  would 
have  smiled  at.  Something  had  gone  wrong. 

Too  often  that  "something"  is  simply 
— coffee.  Many  people,  of  course,  can 
drink  coffee  in  moderation  without  any 
ill  effects.  To  others  it  means  over- 
wrought nerves — "gunpowder"  nerves. 
It  means  nights  of  sleeplessness,  with 
tired,  draggy  "mornings-after." 

Why  many  can't  drink  coffee 

Coffee  contains  a  drug  stimulant — 
caffein.  This  drug  can  lash  nerves  into 
action  even  when  they're  crying  for 
rest.  It  can  keep  you  from  the  sound  sleep 
your  body  needs. 

"But,"  you  say,"I  can't  give  up  coffee." 
That's  what  two  and  a  half  million  others 
said  —  until  they  tried  Postum.  They 
found  Postum  a  deeply  satisfying,  cheer- 
ing drink.  Did  they  miss  coffee  ?  Scarcely. 
But  they  did  miss  coffee's  harmful  ef- 
fects. For  Postum  contains  no  caffein. 


It's  made  only  of  whole  wheat  and  bran, 
slightly  sweetened  and  roasted.  Nothing 
to  keep  you  awake.  Nothing  to  cause 
nervousness,  indigestion  or  headaches. 

Try  Postum  for  30  days 

If  coffee  does  not  agree  with  you,  drink 
Postum  instead  for  30  days.  Give  your 
system  that  much  time  to  get  rid  of  caf- 
fein's  ill  effects.  After  30  days,  judge  for 
yourself  how  much  better  you  sleep,  how 
much  better  you  look  and  feel.  Mail 
the  coupon — we'll  send  you  the  first 
week's  supply  of  Postum  free. 

Postum  costs  less  than  ]/2^  a  cup.  It 
comes  in  two  forms — Instant  Postum, 
made  instantly  in  the  cup,  and  Postum 
Cereal,  the  kind  you  boil  or  percolate. 
Don't  miss  the  fascinating  Postum  show 
— Foods  and  Agricultural  Building, 
Chicago  World's  Fair. 


General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.      9-33 

Please  sendme,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
a  week's  supply  of  Postum. 

Name 


Street- 


City- 


-State- 


Fill  in  completely  — print  name  and  address 
In  Canada,  address  General  Foods,  Limited, 
Cobourg,  Ontario.  {Offer expires  Julyi,igj4) 
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"Hold  back  the  crowds".  That's  what 
you  almost  expect.  You  feel  so  radiant 
— so  beautiful.  You  have  so  much 
pep  when  your  digestion  is  good. 

But  lots  of  people  have  a  little  indi- 
gestion without  knowing  it.  They 
don't  realize  what  makes  them  feel 
tired  and  restless.  That's  why  so 
many  chew  Beeman's  regularly.  It's 
a  delicious  chewing  gum  that  helps 
keep  your  digestion  "just  perfect". 
Chew  it  every  day. 

Chew 

BEEMAN'S 

PEPSIN  GUM 


Hollywood's  Mad  Man  Hunt 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


make  the  box  office  clink  with  echoes 
of  O's  and  M's. 

Richard  Barthelmess  is  in  transition. 
He's  no  longer  Dickey  and  yet  not 
George  Arliss.  His  strength  depends 
wholly  on  that  of  his  pictures.  I  think 
as  a  producer  he  will  come  through. 

Lew  Ayres  dipped.  He  bounced  so 
high  with  "All  Quiet"  he  couldn't  get 
roles  to  follow  up.  And  he  needed  ex- 
perience. Co-starring  at  Fox,  he  will 
probably  come  up  again.  I  think  he 
has  the  steady  stuff. 

Tom  Brown,  best  juvenile  bet  of  the 
younger-than-young  generation,  hasn't 
been  getting  pictures.  He  should  take 
the  hurdles  if  they  would  set  them  up. 

Bob  Montgomery  never  was  strong 
enough  to  shoulder  a  picture  but  smart 
enough  to  steal  it  from  the  one  who 
did.  He's  a  smoothie  who'll  get  his  as 
a  picture-snatcher. 

Dick  Cromwell  has  been  loafing  for 
nearly  a  year.  He  got  plenty  of  O-o-oo 
when  he  led  off.  All  he  needs  is  a 
screen. 

Bill  Haines  declined  with  the  smart- 
cracking  vogue.  A  good  actor,  he 
should  ride  along  in  all-star  pictures. 

William  Powell  is  not  the  dick  he 
was  as  Philo  Vance.  Still,  he  gets  a 
substantial  middle-aged  O-o-oo!  Much 
depends  on  his  pictures.  I  think  he 
would  shine  larger  in  all-stars. 

Charles  Farrell  had  rating  as  a  co- 
star  but  could  not  go  it  alone.  He  will 
have  to  return  through  the  side  door. 

Conrad  Nagel,  who  tossed  and 
pitched  on  the  old  tiger  skin  with 
Aileen  Pringle  in  Mme.  Glyn's  pashies, 
has  retired  to  the  stage  with  enough 
bonds  to  keep  the  tiger  from  the  door 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

Ronald  Colman,  for  whom  Garbo 
murmured  o-s  to  no  avail,  is  another 
Hollywood  expatriate.  He's  an  actor 
who  insists  on  being  a  gentleman — 
after  all  these  years  in  Hollywood! 
But  Ronnie  will  always  be  sighed  over 
whenever  he  choses  to  appear.  The 
girls  don't  care  whether  he  makes  love 
on  tea  or  whisky  straight. 

WITH  the  above  gentlemen  in  re- 
treat— or  momentary  decline — 
you  can  understand  why  producers  are 
unleashing  the  hounds  for  a  man  hunt. 
They  need  not  only  male  stars  but 
leading  men.  Right  within  sniffing  dis- 
tance of  their  studios  are  some  live 
possibilities: 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  did  a  dip  from 
star  rating  because  he  went  up  before 
he'd  completed  his  ground  work.  No 
sooner  did  this  occur  than  his  work 
commenced  improving.  Rid  of  the  colt- 
ish affectations,  he  is  steadily  gaining 
distinction  by  his  subtle  intelligence. 
Doug  is  very  likely  to  become  our  fore- 
most actor. 

Herbert  Marshall  got  away  before 
they  discovered  his  worth.  He's  the 
type  that  makes  the  temple  dancing 
girls  trip  and  faw  down.  Ladies  who 
do  not  care  for  Mr.  Cagney's  direct  ap- 
proach— and  even  those  who  do — can 
be  had  by  Mr.  Marshall's  suave  touch. 
Best  of  all,  he  is  also  an  excellent 
actor. 

Paul  Muni  is  another  Thespian  peer 
who  is  being  brought  back  for  a  build- 
up. 

Johnny  Weissmuller  might  have  put 
over  the  tarzans  somewhat  as  Valen- 
tino did  the  sheiks.  This  is  an  age 
when  ladies  appreciate  the  old  animal, 


as  the  Duchess  West  says.  Nature  in 
the  raw  with  horseradish.  Besides, 
Johnny  brought  the  kids  to  the  thea- 
ters— and,  of  course,  their  mamas  had 
to  come,  too.  The  studio  allowed  him  to 
lay  off  and  age.  But  if  his  bones  don't 
creak  too  loudly,  he's  still  a  god  for  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Girls,  too — even  the 
D.  A.  R. 

Nils  Asther — the  '  big  mystery  man ! 


Photograph  by  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 
Irene  Hervey  is  M-G-M's  new  discovery.     Her 
first    picture    was    "Stranger's    Return."      Tell 
us    if   you   share   the    studio's    enthusiasm. 


M-G-M  discovers  him  and  mislays  him 
regularly  once  a  year.  The  Swede  ac- 
cent held  him  back  for  a  time  but  that's 
been  no  hindrance  these  many  months. 
When  he  makes  his  annual  appearance 
the  O-o-oos  are  piercing.  They  can't 
be  drowned  even  when  he  is  sunk  in 
the  role  of  a  Chinaman  (because  of 
his  Swedish  accent,  no  doubt!).  Ex- 
plain this:  They  work  Gable  into  a 
sanitarium  and  let  Nils  loaf  into 
sleeping  sickness. 

CARY  GRANT  is  the  rush-around  at 
Paramount.     I    doubt    if    he's    star 
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stuff  but  he's  big  star  support.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  for  Warren  Wil- 
liam, Joel  McCrea,  George  Brent, 
Robert  Young,  Franchot  Tone,  Eric 
Linden,  Bruce  Cabot,  Gene  Raymond, 
Alexander  Kirkland,  Spencer  Tracy, 
Jack  LaRue,  Randolph  Scott,  Buster 
Crabbe,  Lyle  Talbot,  Dick  Powell,  Gil- 
bert Roland,  Onslow  Stevens.  .  .  .  Any 
of  whom  may  spring  a  surprise  and 
get  the  gasps. 

In  the  co-starring  class  there  is  the 
reliable  Dick  Arlen  and  Jimmy  Dunn. 

I  haven't  covered  the  comedians — 
Jack  Oakie,  Joe  E.  Brown,  Will  Rogers, 
Harold  Lloyd,  Jimmy  Durante,  Laurel 
and  Hardy — who  elicit  sounds  quite  as 
precious  as  the  m-and-o-sighs.  A  val- 
uable rediscovery  in  this  order  is  W.  C. 
Fields,  who  is  allowed  vacations  for  no 
good  reason.  Raymond  Hatton  is  an- 
other who  can  strut  in  a  burlesque 
character. 

Yet  with  all  this  male  aggregation 
there  aren't  enough  for  the  ladies  to 
do  wrong.  Mary  Pickford  is  thinking 
of  signing  up  several  just  in  case  she 
decides  to  go  West.  Mae  herself  feels 
there  aren't  nearly  enough  once  she 
gets  goin'.  Garbo  had  an  awful  time 
being  satisfied  as  Queen  Christina. 
That's  why  it  is  so  hard  for  the  o-boys 
like  Gable,  Cooper,  Novarro  and  March 
to  hold  their  star  footing.  The  m-m- 
maidens  grab  them  and  pass  them 
around  until  they  have  to  be  taken  to 
a  rest  cure — even  though  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to   die  in   Garbo's   arms. 

"It's  sumpm'  fierce  the  way  they  cry 
for  you,"  Jimmy  Durante  says.  Jimmy 
had  to  quit  his  New  York  show  when 
it  was  barrelling  money  in  order  to 
rush  back  to  Hollywood.  And  for 
why?  "Garbo,  that's  why,"  Jimmy 
avowed.  Garbo  couldn't  seem  to  get 
goin'  without  Jimmy,  Jimmy  said. 

LADIES  come  first  in  gallant  Holly- 
-/  wood.  It  is  quite  proper  for  Mr. 
Novarro  to  support  Miss  Garbo,  but 
preposterous — if  not  downright  gigolo 
— to  suggest  that  Miss  Garbo  support 
Mr.  Novarro. 

Mr.  Gable  willingly  ministers  to  Miss 
Davies  in  "Polly  of  the  Circus,"  but  no 
one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  suggest 
that  Miss  Davies  play  church  choir  in 
one  of  Mr.  Gable's  numbers.  And  I  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  want  to  be  the  one  to 
suggest  that  Miss  West  take  the  grape- 
fruit from  Mr.  Cagney — much  as  she 
regards  the  old  animal. 

But  the  box  office  is  singularly  hard- 
boiled,  caring  nothing  for  Hollywood's 
knightliness.  Indeed,  the  gentle  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Novarro  let  fly  some 
verbal  grapefruit  in  the  direction  of 
Miss  Garbo  when  she  Mata  Hari'd 
Ramon.  And  there  is  a  constant  bar- 
rage against  the  conspirators  who 
keep  Mr.  Asher  from  the  starlight. 

While  the  Misses  Garbo,  Crawford, 
Bennett  and  Hayes  are  all  great  fa- 
vorites with  women,  one  must  not  for- 
get that  the  all-time  record  was  set  by 
Valentino's  eliciting  the  rhapsodic 
O-O-OO.  That  John  Gilbert  for  a  time 
was  greater  than  Garbo,  that  Wally 
Reid  came  before  all  the  contempor- 
ary ladies,  that  Gable  was  agitating 
the  box  office  more  violently  than  Miss 
Shearer,  Miss  Davies  and  other  god- 
desses before  he  was  assigned  to  escort 
them. 

(Please  turn  to  page  88) 


KiMSDKKS  OKI!?®  §®<gonw 


MRS.BLAIR  PHONED. 

WANTS  US  OVER  FOR 

BRIDGE,TONIGHT 


SO  we're  BREAKING 
INTO  society!  WELL, 

i'm  not  going. 
blairs  are  snobs 

only  ask  us 
when  someone  else 
backs  out 


/ 


YES,  ANDTHERES 

SOME  NEW  TOILET 

SOAP_  LIFEBUOY. 

THE  GROCER  SAYS  IT'S 

SO    REFRESHING 


TO  HERSELF_ 

I  DARENT  TELL  HIM 

HE  NEEDS  TO  USE 

LIFEBUOY.  HED  BE  SO 

HURT  IF  HE  KNEW  HE 

OFFENDED  WITH 

"b.o:' 


WHAT  THE  BLAIRS  THOUGHT- 


THEYRE  A  NICE  COUPLE. 
LET'S  HAVE  THEM  OVER 
OFTEN.  BUT  I  THOUGHT 
YOU  SAID  HE  WAS... 
CARELESS  ABOUT  "B.O'' 


so  he  was.  but  he 
must  be  using 
lifebuoy  now. 
i'm  so  glad,  i've  always 
liked  her  and  now 
we  can  be  really 
neighborly 


a  m  O 


« 


I  KNOW. .  .BUT  WE  GET         NO  !  ANOTHER  REASON 


SO  FEW  INVITATIONS. 
I'M  LONESOME.  DO 
LETS  go 


■\ 


IS  IMTOO  TIRED. 

SAY,  HAVE  I  TIME  FOR 

A  BATH  BEFORE 

DINNER? 


/ 


m 


LAif 


lifebuoy's  great! 

grand  lather.  feel 

so  clean  and  pepped 

up...  you  really 

want  to  go  to 

BLAIRSj  HONEY?  O.K. 


LATE  THAT  NI6HT_ 

NOBODY  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  MORE   PLEASANT 

THAN  THE  BLAIRS 
WERE  TONIGHT.  I'M 
PLAYING  GOLF  WITH 

HIM  SATURDAY 


(MY  SKIN  IS  CLEARER 
^ANP  FRESHER, TOO 

NO  WONDER  women  everywhere  are 
enthusiasticover  Lifebuoy  IForthey 
not  only  find  that  Lifebuoy  baths  pro- 
tect daintiness — prevent  embarrassing 
"B.O."  (body  odor) — but  that  Lifebuoy  is 
marvelous  for  the  complexion,  too. 

Its  lather  is  bland  and  soothing — yet 
it  gives  the  thorough,  pore-deep  cleans- 
ing essential  to  complexion  beauty.  It 
gently  washes  away  clogged  impurities; 
freshens  dull,  cloudy  skins. 

Notice  its  extra-clean  scent 

You'll  quickly  learn  to  love  its  fresh, 
clean,  quickly- 
vanishing  scent. 
It  tells  you 
Lifebuoy  does 
more  than  ordi- 
nary toilet  soaps. 
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Lustrous 
Color  for 

GRAYING 
HAIR 

IF  a  single  touch  of  gray  shows  in 
your  hair,  there  is  a  wonderful 
secret  that  you  may  learn.  You  can 
try  it  FREE  without  the  slightest 
risk.  It  will  show  you  how  to  bring 
to  every  faded  strand  lustrous  col- 
or that  rivals  youth's  own  radi- 
ance. 

You  merely  comb  Mary  T.  Goldman's 
clear,  colorless  liquid  through  the  hair. 
Color  comes  evenly:  black,  brown,  au- 
burn or  blonde.  A  new  scientific  improve- 
ment enables  you  to  control  the  color  desired. 
Hair  stay  s  lustrous  —  easy  to  curl  or  wave. 
No  "artificial"  look.  No  fear  of  washing 
or  rubbing  off  on  garments  or  linens. 

This  way  is  SAFE.  No  "skin  test"  needed. 
Leading  medical  school  authorities  have 
pronounced  it  harmless  to  hair  and  scalp. 

At  Drug  and  Department  Stores 

Your  druggist  or  department  store  can 
supply  full-sized  bottle  on  money-back 
guarantee.  Ask  for  Mary  T.  Goldman's. 
Or  send  for  Free  Test. 

MARY  T. 

GOLDMAN 

COLOR  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 

Over  Ten  Million  Bottles  Sold 

FREE  TEST 

Coupon  brings  you  com- 
plete Free  Test.  Try  it  on 
a  small  lock  clipped  from 
hair.  This  way  see  results 
before  using.  Mail  coupon 
. . .  We'll  send  FREE  Test 
Package. 

FREE  TEST  PACKAGE 

MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 

i»99  Goldman  Bldg., St.  Paul,  Minn. 


State 

/  CHECK  COLOR  OF  HAIR  / 

□  Black  □  Medium  Brown     □  Auburn 

□  Dark  Brown    □  Light  Brown     □  Blonde 


Hollywood's  Mad  Man  Hunt 


(Continued  from  page  87) 


\X/THILE  the  Hollywood  producers 
VV  are  all  gentlemen  (what  ain't  ice) 
they  are  not  in  business  for  pleasure 
or  philanthropy.  They  must  balance 
the  budget  between  male  and  female. 
Even  Memnon  DeMille,  with  all  his 
classic  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  bath-tub  Venuses,  never  forgot  to 
include  the  O-o-oo  element  in  his  pic- 
tures. He  developed  Wally  Reid's  pos- 
sibilities. Rex  Ingram's  success  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  his  presenta- 
tion of  Valentino  to  the  world — and 
later  Novarro. 

The  return  of  musical  shows  to  popu- 
larity caused  the  producers  to  go  on 
the  quest  of  pulchritude  for  choruses, 
always  with  an  eye  to  star  finds.  Con- 
centrating on  this  pleasant  pursuit,  the 
studio  sleuths  had  no  time  for  male 
recruiting  and  it  was  at  a  standstill 
for  months.  Faced  with  a  shortage  of 
leading  men  with  "names,"  the  pro- 
ducers pressed  male  stars  into  service 
only  to  find  they  had  depreciated  val- 
uable property. 

That  explains  the  sudden  mad  man 
hunt.  Universal  has  signed  Jan  Kie- 
pura,  magnificent  tenor  of  "Be  Mine 
Tonight."  Paramount  has  hopes  for 
Brian  Aherne.  RKO  has  imported 
Francis  Lederer,  the  capital  0  of  the 
New  York  stage;  also  Fred  Astaire,  a 
sort  of  hoofing  Prince  of  Wales.  Henry 
Garat  inspires  hope  in  Fox,  which  has 
no  male  star  to  compare  with  Janet 
Gaynor. 

A  big  New  York  daily  has  assisted 
with  a  male  beauty  contest.  The  boys 
sent     in      photographs     with     height, 


weight,  coloring  and  references  to  other 
qualifications.  Scions  of  wealth  and 
nobility  are  not  shy  in  presenting  them- 
selves at  Hollywood's  back  door.  It's 
easy  money  if  you've  got  that  thing. 
But  just  because  you  are  male,  healthy 
and  handsome,  don't  pack  the  bags. 
Only  one  actor  out  of  ten  got  a  job  last 
year  in  Hollywood,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  extras  trying  to  get  along. 

ANOTHER  reason  that  Holywood 
>■  has  had  more  difficulty  in  recruit- 
ing men  than  women  is  that  men  have 
more  occupations  to  choose  from  and 
have  in  the  past  been  bashful  about 
admitting  screen  ambition. 

The  Standard  Oil  company  gets 
plenty  of  applicants  when  it  sends  its 
scouts  annually  to  colleges  to  grab  the 
best  prospects.  Paramount  tried  the 
same  procedure  a  few  years  ago  but 
wasn't  very  successful.  Handsome, 
athletic,  popular  males  preferred  a 
safe  and  sane  line  offering  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  to  the  hazards  of  Holly- 
wood for  all  its  possibility  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand. 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  attitude. 
The  way  has  been  pioneered  by  such 
college  men  as  Fredric  March,  Lee 
Tracy,  Buster  Crabbe,  Franchot  Tone 
— the  latter  a  Cornell  professor,  my 
word!  So  the  scouts  are  revisiting 
college  campuses. 

After  all,  the  New  Deal  did  promise 
to  remember  the  forgotten  man,  and 
it's  good  to  see  producers  falling  into 
line.  The  girls  may  rate  first,  but 
we've  got  to  be  had ! 


Worth   While    NEEDLEWORK 


Peasant  types  of  table  linen  are  in  high  favor.  They  are 
easy  to  do  and  most  effective.  Whether  you  have  had  experi- 
ence in  needlework  or  not  you  will  want  to  make  some  of  the 
new  table  linens,  including  those  shown  on  page  55. 

Here  they  are: 

Se  244.  Diagrams  and  directions  for  making  Italian  drawn  work 
table-cloth  and  napkins. 

Se  245.  Illustrated  instructions  for  two  charming  Mexican  table 
linen  designs,  embroidered  in  bright  colors. 

Se  246.  Colorful  table  doilies  from  a  Czecho-Slovakian  design 
may  easily  be  worked  with  the  aid  of  this  circular. 

Se  247.  The  famous  French  Assist  chicken  in  easy  cross-stitch 
work  is  shown  in  detail  in  this  circular.  It  is  suitable  for  table 
linens,  bureau  covers,  and  children's  dresses. 

Se  248.  Here  you  will  find  illustrated  directions  for  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  types  of  Russian  embroidery,  suitable  for  table 
linen  and  bureau  covers. 

Se  249.  Diagram  and  directions  for  Gail  Patrick's  favorite  ap- 
plique embroidery  table  linen. 

Se  250.  Margaret  McConnell's  table  linen  trimmed  with  lace 
edging  and  insertion   is  easy  to  copy  with   the  aid  of  this  circular. 

Se  251.  Simple  illustrated  instructions  for  simple  embroidery, 
crochet  and  drawn  work  stitches  are  given  here. 

Write  to  Frances  Cowles,  care  of  this  Magazine,  enclosing  4 
cents  for  any  one  circular,  10  cents  for  3  circulars  or  15  cents 
for  all  8.  Be  sure  to  indicate  which  circulars  you  want  by  the 
numbers  given  in  the  accompanying  description. 
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From  Vaudeville 
to  White  House 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

vaudeville.  He  sang  a  bit,  hoofed  a 
little  and  clowned  twice  a  day  or  more 
for  years.  A  dash  of  the  iron  jaw 
which  he  displays  so  well  now  made 
him  demand  more  money  from  the  then 
all-powerful  Keith- Orpheum  Circuit. 
His  demand  was  refused. 

The  jaw  shot  out  and  Wally  followed 
it  over  to  the  opposition  vaudeville, 
which  folded,  as  oppositions  will.  When 
Wally  decided  that  it  was  better  to  have 
less  money  for  a  long  time  than  more 
money  now  and  then,  he  found  himself 
black-balled,  barred,  made  an  example 
cf  what  no  actor  could  get  away  with 
against  vaudeville  rulers.  In  other 
words,  Wally  "got  the  air,"  and  he  had 
no  lyric  ready. 

We  don't  recognize  him  the  next  time 
we  see  him.  He  is  hidden  under  a  beard, 
playing  a  man  much  older  than  his  own 
father,  and  all  New  York  is  talking 
about  his  wonderful  performance  in  Eu- 
gene O'Neil's  high-brow,  low-down  mas- 
terpiece, "Desire  Under  the  Elms." 
Had  we  been  quick  enough  we  might 
have  seen  him  in  one  other  play  be- 
fore he  landed  under  the  beard  under 
the  elms.  A  play  called  "Mr.  Pitt,"  by 
the  author  and  undoubtedly  many 
other  names  by  the  producer,  as  it  only 
lasted  six  weeks. 

THE  leap  from  singing  a  song  of  his 
own  composition  called,  "I  Haven't 
Got  the  Dough-re-mi,"  for  Messrs. 
Keith  and  Orpheum  to  the  title  role  in 
"Mr.  Pitt"  was  made  possible  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  William 
Carrington  of  New  York,  Westchester, 
Santa  Barbara  and  the  world,  rich,  so- 
cially prominent,  a  patroness  of  opera, 
art,  drama. 

But  skip  all  that — she's  really  just 
Margaret  Carrington,  and  above  all, 
she's  Wally's  sister.  You  may  have 
read  that  John  Barrymore  studied  and 
was  coached  for  months  before  he 
played  Hamlet  by  some  wonderful  wo- 
man who  knew  more  about  diction,  elo- 
cution, Shakespeare  and  breathing  than 
any  one  existent.  You  may  not  have 
mentally  pigeon-holed  the  name  of  the 
coach.  Let  me  recall  it.  Margaret  Car- 
rington. She  was  an  opera  singer  her- 
self. I  imagine  marriage  and  millions 
cut  in  on  her  career,  but  nothing  cut 
in  on  her  desire  to  help  people. 

When  brother  Wally  needed  a  little 
encouragement,  Margaret  moved,  and 
when  Margaret  moves  things  happen. 
She  told  Brock  Pemberton,  the  pro- 
ducer, about  her  brother  Wally  who 
had  been  hiding  his  light  under  a 
bushel  of  vaudeville  for  years. 

"Rise  and  shine,  if  you  can!"  Mr. 
Pemberton  said,  giving  him  the  script 
of  "Mr.  Pitt." 

Out  to  Margaret's  beautiful  Califor- 
nia home  came  brother  and  sister  Hus- 
ton. All  Summer  she  coached  Wally. 
When  he  went  East  to  start  rehearsals 
in  the  fall  he  knew  the  entire  play  by 
heart.  His  first  speech,  a  sales  talk  by 
a  nervous  and  shy  salesman,  was  as 
long  as  most  of  Hamlet's  speeches.  At 
Margaret's  suggestion  it  was  spoken 
all  on  one  breath — the  result  was  a 
round  of  applause  on  the  opening 
night. 

"You  can  imagine  what  that  meant 
to  me,"  Wally  said  the  other  day.  "I 
was  scared  stiff,  of  course.  It  was  all 
(Please  turn  to  page  90) 


"Me/uh  g  tvifie-Aavet  / 

New  easy  way  to  wash!" 


No  need  to  linger  over  the  washtub 
these  sizzling  days!  Just  try  the  quick 
La  France  way. 

You'll  find  La  France  blues  perfectly 
right  in  the  suds  while  it  helps  the 
soap  work  better!  Dissolve  %  package 
La  France  with  your  regular  soap  and 
wash  as  usual,  in  tub  or  machine. 

No  need  to  bother  with  that  separate 


bluing  rinse!  La  France  does  a  beautiful 
bluing  job  ...  no  streaks  ...  no  spots, 
even  in  hard  water. 

Isn't  it  a  simpler,  easier  way  to  wash? 
No  separate  bluing  operation  .  .  .  and  no 
hard  rubbing  either,  for  La  France  helps 
loosen  dirt  so  thoroughly!  Your  clothes 
are  immaculate !  Pat  yourself  on  the  back, 
lady . . .  there  isn't  a  whiter  wash  in  town ! 


La  France  . . .  saves  bother  of  bluing  separately 
. . .  gets  clothes  cleaner,  whiter 


FREE! 


Test  package  of 
La  France,  enough 
for  family  wash  (1 
large  tub).  Free  sample  Satina  included. 


LA  FRANCE  is  wonderful  for 
washing  babies*  clothes . . .  con- 
tains no  harmful  alkali  to  irri- 
tate delicate  skins. 

Grocers  everywhere  carry 
La  France  .  .  .  It's  never  more 
than  10  cents  .  .  .  enough  for 
three  tubfuls. 

SATINA,  added  to  boiling 
starch,  makes  ironing  easier^ 
keeps  iron  from  sticking.  Satina 
is  never  more  than  6  cents  . . . 
enough  for  4  starchings. 


T.  M 9-33 


General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  test  package  of 
La  France — enough  for  a  family  wash.  And 
please  include  a  free  sample  of  Satina. 


Name- 


Street- 


City. 


.State- 


(Print  name  and  address — fill  in  completely. 
This  offer  expires  July  1,  1934). 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address 
General  Foods,  Limited,  Cobourg,  Ontario. 


Visit   the  fascinating  La  France   show   in    the    General  Foods   exhibit  in    the   Foods   and 
Agricultural  Building  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fairl 
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"STEP OUT SMAIinY"wltk. 

GRIFFI  "" 
ALLWITE 


Always  use  GRIFFIN 

ALLWITE  on  all  white 

shoes  . . .  ALLWITE  really 

cleans  as  it  whitens,  does 

not  rub  off,  and  keeps 

your  white  shoes  fresh, 

smart  and  new  looking! 

T 

"ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTE 

.   .    .   There    Isn't   Any" 


CLEANS 

and 

WHITENS 

to  a  NEW  Shoe 

FINISH 


Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

69  Murray  Street  New  York  City 


From  Vaudeville 
to  White  House 

(Continued  from  page  89) 


so  different.  No  going  into  the  dance. 
No  chance  to  meet  the  audience  eye-to- 
eye  and  fight  if  they  happened  to  be 
hard,  as  we  used  to  do  in  vaudeville. 
You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  added. 
I'll  say  I  do,  having  played  my  first 
date  at  the  age  of  seven  and  my  last  at 
thirty-seven! 

"Well,  after  that  applause,"  Wally 
continued,  "I  said  to  myself:  'This 
legitimate  Broadway  business  isn't 
going  to  be  so  bad.'  I  sort  of  felt 
that  I  had  them."  He  grinned  apolo- 
getically. 

After  the  beard  under  the  elms,  New 
York  was  decidedly  Huston-conscious. 
"Elmer  the  Great"  added  a  lot  to  his 
popularity.  People  who  don't  like  old 
gents  with  face  fittings  got  a  good 
look  at  Wally  as  the  conceited  but  lov- 
able baseball  player. 

I  was  playing  a  lot  in  France  and 
England  in  those  days  so  I  didn't  see 
Margaret  Carrington's  brother  Wally, 
but  I  had  heard  so  much  about  him 
from  her  and  from  Jack  King,  who  was 
my  accompanist,  friend  and  best  audi- 
ence, that  I  dreaded  the  day  when  I 
would  at  last  come  face  to  face  with 
this  paragon  who  sounded,  in  their 
descriptions,  too  good  to  be  true;  and 
certainly  too  good  to  interest  me.  I 
like  men  with  wicked  pasts  and  weary 
futures,  but  when  I  finally  married,  I 
grabbed  one  so  young  that  most  of  his 
past  was  in  the  nursery.  His  future 
may  be  weary,  but  there's  so  much  of 
it  that  I  can't  strain  my  eyes  looking 
ahead. 

RETURNING  from  Europe.  I  found 
everyone  talking  about  "The 
Barker"  with  Walter  Huston  and  the 
latest  model  in  attractive  leading 
ladies,  Miss  Claudette  Colbert.  From 
the  front  row  I  got  my  first  glimpse  of 
brother  Wally.  I  wonder  if  Margaret 
was  surprised  when  I  called  her  up 
before  all  of  the  trunks  were  unpacked! 
Jack  King,  who  had  been  trying  to  sell 
Wally  to  me  as  a  sure  thing  for  the 
Janis  Futurity,  was  so  busy  saying,  "I 
told  you  so,"  that  he  could  not  answer 
my  many  questions  regarding  Wally's 
private  life.  In  other  words,  I  fell  for 
The  Barker's  spiel,  and  would  have 
joined  the  circus  in  'most  any  capacity. 
I  had  a  route  of  my  own  to  play, 
however,  so  it  was  just  "hello!"  and 
"au  revoir,"  to  brother  Wally. 

When  he  came  to  California  to  film 
"Abrahalm  Lincoln"  I  saw  him  several 
times.  He  seemed  to  be  sort  of  in 
character,  which  any  good  actor  is  apt 
to  be  when  trying  to  reproduce  a  great 
and  idealized  hero.  His  hair  was  long, 
his  collar  loose,  his  usual  twinkly  ex- 
pression seemingly  replaced  by  the 
more  thoughtful  one,  so  much  a  part 
of  the  great  emancipator.  We  said 
"hello!"  but  I  don't  remember  saying 
"au  revoir." 

Later  he  played  Trampus  in  "The 
Virginian,"  and  in  "The  Bad  Man." 
Then  the  law  caught  up  with  him,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  editors,  bank  presi- 
dents, Hard-Hearted  Huston  always 
dominating  the  situation.  Even  in 
"Gabriel  Over  the  White  House"  he 
had  to  get  knocked  out  before  they  let 
him  soften  or  give  in. 

I   was   wondering,   on   my   way  over 


to  the  studio,  whether  playing  so  many 
men  of  steel  would  have  changed  his 
personality.  It  often  does,  you  know. 
Let  the  press  and  public  keep  on  tell- 
ing some  perfectly  normal  person  that 
they  have  an  elusive  or  whimsical 
quality  and  they'll  finally  get  so  elu- 
sive that  they  can't  find  themselves. 
They'll  become  so  whimsical  that  you 
want  to  ship  them  over  to  Sir  James 
Barrie,  with  a  note  saying,  "You 
started  this  whimsy  stuff.  Will  you 
please  finish  it?" 

We  ate  chop-suey  and  talked  re- 
ligion. Quite  symbolic!  There's  a  little 
bit  of  everything  in  both.  We  agreed 
that  religion  is  in  the  heart  and  that 
as  the  heart  beats  under  God's  blue 
sky,  in  man-made  subways,  on  studio 
sets,  or  in  the  bath  tub,  it  is  not  com- 
pulsory that  we  gather  under  one  roof 
at  a  certain  time  to  express  devotion. 

From  religion  we  switched  to  its 
natural  understudy,  nature.  Wally  has 
a  place  in  the  mountains  where  he 
spends  all  of  his  time  between  pictures, 
and  most  of  his  week-ends.  When  he 
talks  about  that  haven,  he  uncon- 
sciously looks  as  Jud  Hammond,  the 
inspired  president,  looks  every  time  he 


Hollywood  was  all  a-dither  about  what  would 
happen  to  Johnny  Weissmuller  and  Lupe 
Velez,  once  Lupe  returned  from  her  New 
York  stage  engagement  with  Jimmy  Du- 
rante in  "Strike  Me  Pink"  and  heard  about 
Johnny's  squiring  other  stars  hither  and  yon. 
But — much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
tongue-waggers  —  nothing  happened.  Lupe 
and  Johnny  took  up  their  palship  as  before, 
and  are  seen  as  much  together  as  of  yore. 
.  .  .  And  to  prove  it,  here  is  Johnny  squiring 
Lupe's    little    adopted    daughter. 
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From  Vaudeville 
to  White  House 


hears    Gabriel's    horn    solo    over    the 
White  House. 

His  wife  loves  the  hideaway,  too.  "I 
can  hardly  get  her  to  come  down  here 
at  all,"  he  said.  As  he  had  already  told 
me  that  he  w-as  counting  the  days  until 
he  could  get  back  to  the  mountains,  I 
put  two  and  two  together,  making 
eighty-four,  and  decided  that  Wally  is 
still  in  the  bridegroom  class,  even 
though  he  has  passed  the  first  year, 
which  for  some  unknown  reason,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  difficult  in  married 
life.  As  we  had  both  been  billed  in 
the  papers  as  marrying  suddenly,  at 
about  the  same  time,  we  naturally  com- 
pared notes,  and  got  a  very  nice  song 
out  of  the  collaboration.  I  learned  that 
Wally's  marriage  was  far  from  sud- 
den; that  Mrs.  Huston  had  played  with 
him  in  "Elmer  the  Great."  In  my  own 
case,  it  took  two  years  of  other  people's 
constantly  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  bring  about  my  "sudden" 
marriage. 

WE  recalled  a  dinner  party  given 
about  six  months  before  our  re- 
spective leaps  off  the  deep  end  of  single 
cussedness.  We  met  as  two  eligible 
parties,  who  ought  to  have  a  great 
deal  in  common.  We  had  it  all  right. 
Wally  was  in  love  with  his  present 
wife  and  I  was  in  love  with  my  hus- 
band, but  we  both  did  excellent 
imitations  of  eligibles  on  the  loose. 
The  host  beamed  upon  us  both 
most  approvingly  as  I  stepped  into 
Wally's  waiting  car.  He  drove  me 
home. 

I  hadn't  seen  him  again  until  we 
mixed  chop-suey  and  religion  in  the 
Metro  studio  commissary  last  week. 
I'm  going  to  see  him  again,  however, 
and  soon.  He  has  asked  my  young  man 
and  me  to  the  mountain  paradise,  and 
I'm  sure  Wally  wouldn't  ask  any  one 
to  share  any  part  of  the  one  spot  where 
he  can  be  completely  himself,  if  he 
wasn't  sure  they  would  understand 
why  he  loves  the  place  so  much.  I 
wrant  to  see  him  doing  the  things  I'm 
sure  he  likes  to  do.  He  didn't  tell  me 
how  he  spends  his  time  up  there,  but 
if  he  doesn't  putter  around,  planting 
things,  building  fences,  tearing  down 
walls  and  putting  up  others,  like  most 
of  us  who  have  spent  our  lives  doing 
what  press  agents,  managers  and  even 
the  public  think  we  should  do,  even- 
tually find  joy  in  doing,  then  maybe 
I'm  all  wrong. 

Maybe  he  is  Walter  Huston,  great 
character  actor,  much  in  demand,  ris- 
ing steadily  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
turning  out  one  splendid  performance 
after  another,  stealing  one  picture 
after  another.  Maybe  he  fights  about 
contracts  and  money  and  billing  as 
most  successful  people  do.  Maybe, 
when  his  blue  eyes  seem  to  be  looking 
at  something  I  can't  quite  see  but  can 
imagine  is  simple  and  honest,  he's 
really  looking  ahead  to  that  next  salary 
raise.  Maybe  the  cerise  scarf  blinded 
me.  I  doubt  my  own  doubts — and  one 
of  these  days  when  the  studios  run  out 
of  long  speeches  tinged  with  politics, 
power  and  propaganda,  they  may  let 
him  play  just  a  nice  guy  with  whom 
you  will  cry  a  little,  laugh  a  little,  and 
understand  a  lot.  Then  you'll  be  say- 
ing, "Why,  I'm  glad  to  meet  you, 
Wally.  I  thought  you  were  a  couple  of 
other  fellows." 


PERFUME  CONTAINER 
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Up-to-date  women  will  be  delighted  to 
obtain  one  or  more  of  these  new,  non- 
leakable  perfume  containers.  Easily  filled, 
occupying  very  little  space  and  avail- 
able in  six  attractive  colors,  they  readily 
become  a  highly  welcome  accessory  to 
milady's  handbag. 

To  get  yours,  just  send  your  name  and 
address  with  the  top  of  a  LINIT  package 
and  10c  (to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and 
postage)  for  EACH  perfume  container 
wanted . . .  using  the  convenient  coupon 
printed  below. 
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will  give  you  a  new  sensation  and  make 
your  skin  feel  as  soft  as  a  rose  petal . . . 
immediately.  To  enjoy  this  marvelous 
LINIT  Beauty  Bath  ...  merely  dissolve 
half  a  package  or  more  of  LINIT  in  your 
tub  and  bathe  as  usual . . .  using  your  fa- 
vorite soap.  Then... feel  your  skin... de- 
lightfully smooth  and  silky.  LINIT  is  so 
economical  that  you  should  at  least  give 
it  a  trial.  Let  results  convince  you. 


Perfumed  LINIT  is  on  sale  at 
grocers,   druggists  and  depart- 
ment stores..  Unscented  LINIT 
is  sold  only  by  grocers. 
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WKxss  Me* 


i'm  so  discouraged- 

jack  has  never  even 

tried  to  really 

KISS  ME  .  . 


LISTEN -TRY 

THE  LIP  MAKE-UP 

OF  THE  MOVIE 

STARS -THE 

WONDERFUL  NEW 

KISSPROOF 

INDELIBLE  LIPSTICK 


HER    NEXT   DATE    WITH    HIM 


YOUR  LIPS  DRAW  ME 
LIKE  A  MAGNET  - 
I  CAN'T  SEEM  TO 
RESIST  THEM 


DONT  TRY- 

THE  LIPSTICK 

ON  THEM  IS 

CALLED 

kissproof! 


Try  the  Stage  and  Movie  Lipstick 

If  you  admire  the  appealing  "kissable- 
ness"  of  the  lips  of  the  movie  stars  and 
the  girls  in  the  Broadway  shows,  just  try 
their  lip  make-up  yourself  —  the  new 
KISSPROOF  Indelible  Lipstick,  Special 
Theatrical  Color. .  .This  lipstick  discovery 
is  so  wonderful  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
make-up  experts  in  the  dressing-rooms  of 
both  Hollywood  Studios  and  New  York 
Theatres!  The  stars  could  certainly  pay 
anything — yet  you  can  have  exactly  the 
same  smooth,  alluring  KISSPROOF  they 
use  for  a  few  cents!  Have  the  thrilling 
new  "lip  appeal"  it  will  give  you  tonight. 
You  can  get  KISSPROOF  LIPSTICK  in 
all  shades,  including  the  Special  Theatri- 
cal Color,  at  all  toilet  goods  counters  and 
at  the  10c  stores. 

Kissproof 

J%te/e/Me  LIPSTICK 


It  Can't  Be  I  .  . . 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


there  or,  in  Summer,  at  the  family's 
seaside  cottage  at  Fenwick,  near  Say- 
brook,  in  the  years  since  she  graduated 
from  Bryn  Mawr  in  1928  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  stage. 

And  the  moment  she  arrives  "home" 
she  is  no  longer  the  exotic  and  famous 
young  actress.  She  is  just  Kate  Hep- 
burn, Mrs.  Ludlow  Smith,  a  local  girl 
who  has  made  good. 

The  first  time  she  got  back  to  Hart- 
ford from  Hollywood  she  had  her  first 
look,  weeks  after  its  release,  at  "A  Bill 
of  Divorcement"  and  found  herself  a 
local  celebrity  a  long  time  after  she 
had  become  world-famed.  The  second 
time  she  spent  most  of  her  visit  in  the 
Hartford  Hospital,  where  her  dad  is  a 
member  of  the  staff,  a  novel  experience 
for  a  girl  who  had  never  been  ill  in  her 
life.  But  she  always  goes  home,  for 
although  she  has  had  a  New  York  resi- 
dence for  five  years,  and  has  one  in 
Hollywood  now,  Connecticut  is  home  to 
her  and  probably  always  will  be.  And 
once  there,  she  goes  native. 

SHE  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Hartford,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
successful  specialist  and  surgeon,  Dr. 
Thomas  N.  Hepburn,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia,  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man. He  is  a  big  good-looking  man 
with  the  reddish  hair  and  the  forth- 
right manner  of  Katharine.  Mrs.  Hep- 
burn, who  was  a  pioneer  worker  for 
suffrage,  feminism  and  birth  control,  is 
slim,  youthful,  handsome.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  she  is  the  mother  of  six 
children,  several  in  their  twenties.  Her 
slender  figure,  distinctive  features, 
hazel-green  eyes  and  crisp,  unusual 
voice  as  well  as  her  courage,  aggres- 
siveness and  poise,  have  all  been  passed 
on  to  her  actress  daughter,  for  whose 
aims  she  has  always  had  sympathetic 
understanding. 

"Kate"  is  the  oldest  living  child  in 
a  family  now  numbering  three  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons,  an  older  son,  to 
whom  she  was  devoted,  having  died 
under  tragic  circumstances  in  boyhood. 
She  is  "going  on"  twenty-five.  Next  is 
Richard,  twenty-one,  a  senior  at  Har- 
vard, where  he  is  completing  a  full 
course  in  three  years.  It  was  he  who 
started  the  family  scrapbook,  and  who, 
as  a  boy,  wrote  the  plays  which  Kate, 
from  the  age  of  twelve,  produced  for 
the  entertainment  of  friends  and 
neighbors. 

Then  comes  Robert,  almost  twenty,  a 
sophomore  at  Harvard.  The  two  small 
sisters  are  Marion,  who  is  fourteen  and 
much  like  Dr.  Hepburn  in  appearance, 
plump,  quiet  and  charming  in  manner, 
while  Margai-et  ("Peggy")  is  twelve, 
a  bit  of  a  tomboy,  blond,  pretty  and 
slim.  They  both  want  to  be  actresses, 
too,  after  they  finish  Bryn  Mawr, 
where  their  mother  won  her  A.B.  and 
M.A.  and  where  all  her  daughters  will 
matriculate. 

The  girls'  theatrical  aspirations  have 
been  encouraged  by  Katharine,  who  has 
given  them  a  miniature  theater  in 
which  they  produce  plays,  mostly  class- 
ical and  some  Shakespeare.  A  sudden 
decision  to  rehearse  one  day  not  long 
ago  kept  them  so  interested  that  they 
forgot  Marion  had  turned  on  the  water 
for  a  bath  in  the  adjoining  bathroom, 
and  a  dripping  ceiling  in  the  room  be- 
low brought  a  sudden  end  to  cues  and 
speeches.    But  not  to  their  ambitions. 

"Kate  says  we  have  to  be  prepared 


Photo  61/  Wide  World 

Doris  Kenyon,  widow  of  the  late  Milton 
Sills,  and  her  new  husband,  Arthur  Hopkins, 
wealthy  real  estate  broker  of  New  York  and 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Hopkins,  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  active  practical  jokers  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  was  taken  seriously  by  neither  his 
friends  nor  the  newspapers  when  he  an- 
nounced his  engagement  to  the  actress,  con- 
cert singer  and  poetess,  but  here  they  are! 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  Doris  when  she  was 
a    little    girl. 


to  stand  a  lot  of  discouragement  if  we 
want  to  go  on  the  stage,"  they'll  tell 
you  gravely,  and  Marion  adds,  with 
naivete: 

"Kay  says  I  have  the  talent  but 
Peggy  has  the  looks." 

LOOKS  do  not  seem  to  matter  where 
the  talent  is,  however,  for  when 
Katharine  Hepburn,  movie  star,  turns 
into  Kate,  the  local  girl  come  home,  she 
would  never  be  recognized  by  those 
who  know  her  only  on  the  screen. 
Gone  is  the  mask-like  face,  the  sweep- 
ing, dark  lashes,  the  wide-spread  eye- 
brows, the  odd,  passionate  mouth,  the 
gorgeous,  alluring  clothes,  the  effect  of 
inscrutable  depths  revealed  in  burning 
flashes. 

The  Kate  Hepburn  who  sits  before 
the  fire  wondering  at  what  the  big,  fat 
book  of  clippings  reveals,  is  direct  in- 
stead of  deep,  simple  instead  of  exotic, 
plain  rather  than  beautiful. 

She  is  as  slim  as  her  screen  image, 
but  a  bit  on  the  bony  side.  Her  hair  is 
sandy,  naturally  straight,  even  lanky. 
Her  lashes,  like  the  eyes  beneath,  are 
light  and  not  especially  intriguing. 
Her  mouth  is  wide,  thin-lipped,  the  de- 
cisive upper  lip  holding  down  the 
lower  with  its  humorous  quirk.  Her 
features  are  regular,  distinctive,  her 
face  the  triangular  shape  that  regis- 
ters best  on  the  screen.  Her  clothes? 
No  velvet  tea  gown,  no  brocade  negli- 
gees, no  allure  at  all,  but  probably  a 
smock,  an  old,  plain  dress,  a  pair  of 
overalls,  or  pajamas,  boyish  and  prac- 
tical. 

But  do  not  think  this,  the  real  Kath- 
arine Hepburn,  is  an  unattractive  girl. 
She  has  the  personality,  the  honest 
charm,  the  youth  and  fire,  that  emanate 
from  her  shadow  on  the  screen,  which 
rather  than  the  effect  wrought  by 
make-up  artists,  have  made  her  suc- 
cessful. 
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THE  living'  room  where  she  sits  is 
large,  low-ceilinged,  pine-panelled, 
with  comfortable,  well-used  furniture 
and  chintz  draperies.  Its  long-  windows 
give  across  to  a  garden  walled  about 
with   hedges. 

The  present  home  of  the  Hepburns, 
on  Bloomfield  Avenue,  in  a  smart  sub- 
urb of  Hartford,  is  a  rambling,  red 
brick  house  of  English  style,  in  the 
$50,000  class,  one  of  scores  of  hand- 
some homes  in  the  neighborhood. 

Its  service  wing  is  toward  the  street, 
an  idea  originated  in  Hartford  by 
Mark  Twain  many  years  ago.  And 
speaking  of  Mark  Twain,  the  home 
where  Katharine  Hepburn  spent  her 
girlhood  was  close  to  that  of  the  great 
American  humorist. 

Like  that  old  Hepburn  home,  the 
new  one  can  be  identified,  even  before 
its  numbei  is  visible,  by  the  boys  and 
girls  romping  about  it.  Juveniles 
gather  there  to  play  in  all  weathers  and 
Marion  and  Peggy,  like  their  elder  sis- 
ter, invariably  wear  pants. 

It  is  perhaps  too  bad  to  dispel  the 
legends  that  have  already  grown  up 
about  Katharine  Hepburn's  overalls, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  just 
an  old  Hepburn  custom.  During  Sum- 
mers at  the  seashore  years  ago  she 
wore  white  duck  sailor  trousers,  like 
thousands  of  other  girls. 

Then,  saving  money  and  laundry,  she 
adopted  blue  denim  dungarees,  the 
working  clothes  of  Jack  Tar.  These 
were  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  so 
when  army  and  navy  stores  had  none 
in  her  size,  she  bought  blue  denim  over- 
alls instead.  They  were  cheaper,  any- 
how, and  easier  to  get  in  small  sizes. 

Middy  blouses,  knit  jerseys  or  Rus- 
sian smocks  went  with  them,  and  a 
bandanna  knotted  around  her  hair. 
Her  hair  was  long,  once  she  left  little 
girlhood,  and  worn  in  pigtails  until  she 
did  it  up  in  a  severe  little  bun  at  the 
back  of  her  head.  A  bandanna  has 
been  almost  a  uniform  with  the 
younger  set  in  Hartford  for  years, 
from  Junior  Leaguers  to  High  School 
students. 

SO  at  home,  as  a  girl,  during  college 
vacations  and  on  her  sojourn  with 
summer  stock  companies  (Stockb ridge, 
1930,  and  Ivoryton,  1931)  she  wore 
dungarees  or  overalls  as  a  matter  of 
course,  with  bandanna,  smock  and 
rather  disreputable  but  comfortable 
bedroom  slippers  or  tennis  shoes,  as  her 
working  uniform. 

Then  came  Hollywood,  a  warm 
climate,  the  same  old  working  clothes — 
but  now  they  were  photographed,  dis- 
cussed, even  established  a  vogue!  Quite 
amusing  to  Katharine  Hepburn,  who 
had  bought  them  for  years  at  army 
and  navy  outlets  or  small  town  general 
stores  or  anywhere  else  that  seemed 
handy,  who  likes  them  best  when  some- 
what shabby  and  thinks  a  dollar  a  fair 
price  especially  if  they're  union  made 
with  shiny  buckles  and  plenty  of 
pockets. 

So  when  she  gets  back  home  to  Hart- 
ford, even  though  the  neighborhood  is 
very  swank,  she  makes  a  bee-line  for 
her  old  clothes,  first  recovering  from  a 
tempestuous  welcome  from  the  girls 
and  boys  in  "the  front  yard"  who  are 
apt  to  yell,  with  scant  awe  for  Holly- 
wood's new  star,  "Hey,  Kate,  play  on 
my  side,  will  yuh?" 

She  has  ardent  hugs  for  her  mother 
(Please  turn  to  page  94) 


Olive  green 
color  in  Palmolive 


is  Nature's 
own  beauty 
trade-mark 

•and  olive  oil  makes 
Palmolive  green 


IN  Cleopatra's  day  beauty  was 
worshipped.  And  women  who 
sought  beauty  sought  the  aid  of 
olive  oil.  For  nothing  in  the  realm 
of  beauty  aids  has  ever  been  found 
to  equal  the  precious,  soothing 
olive  oil  that  keeps  skin  lovely 
and  alluring. 

No  wonder  women  in  every  land 
use  Palmolive.  For  in  every  cake 
is  poured  the  eternal  beauty  aid  of 
the  centuries — rich  olive  oil.  No 
bleaches  ...  no  artificial  colors. 
Just  the  natural  green  of  olive  oil. 
Use  Palmolive  freely  ...  if  you 
would  keep  your  skin  youthful  and 
lovely.  And  it  costs  so  little  today 
that  you  and  all  your  family  can 
use  it  liberally. 


This  much  Olive 

Oil  goes  into 

every  cake 

Faithfully  shown  by 
the  size  of  this  con- 
tainer is  the  abundant 
quantity  of  olive  oil 
that  goes  into  every 
cake  of  Palmolive. 
"Olive  oil  pre- 
serves the  youth  of 
theskin,"saysPesslof 
Vienna,  one  of  20,000 
beauty  experts  who 
advise   Palmolive. 
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^  CkJso  can  resist  the  spell  of  Radio  Girl's 
alluring  fragrance?  It  creates  invisible  glamour 
about  your  personality.  Learn  its  charm  and  you 
will  want  it  always. 

Radio  Girl  Perfume  is  made  from  genuine 
imported  French  essential  oils,  compounded  in 
this  country.  A  truly  modern,  French  odeur  at  the 
price  of  a  domestic  perfume. 

Radio  Girl  Face  Powder  is  flattering  to  every 
skin.  An  exclusive  new  shade — Dermatone— 
blends  with  all  types — blond  to  brunette.  (Made 
also  in  Flesh  and  Brunette.) 

Ask  for  Radio  Girl  at  the  store  where  you 
purchased  this  magazine.  Radio  Girl  Perfume 
and  Radio  Girl  Face  Powder  are  obtainable 
wherever  toilet  goods  are  sold. 

C/ree  Sample 

Off* 

If  you  cannot  conveniently 
obtain  RADIO  GIRL  Per- 
fume and  RADIO  GIRL 
Face  Powder,  send  the  cou- 
pon to  THE  BELCO  CO., 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  and  vou 
will  receive  samples  FREE. 


THE  BELCO  CO.  " 

Manufacrurin  of  RADIO  GIRL  Perfume  and  Face  Powder 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  of  RADIO  GIRL  Perfume  and  of 
RADIO  GIRL  Face  Powder. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY .STATE-. 

(Print  name  and  address  plainly,  please) 


It  Can't  Be  I 

(Continued  from  page  93) 


and  dad,  smiling  greetings  for  the  ser- 
vants, friendly  pats  for  the  dogs,  then 
she  is  up  the  stairs,  two  at  a  time,  to 
her  own  room,  with  its  old  furniture 
and  gay  chintzes,  and  its  closet  full  of 
her  "home  clothes."  She  is  out  of  her 
New  York  apparel  and  into  overalls 
or  smock  or  pajamas  in  a  jiffy.  Then 
she  shuts  Katharine  Hepburn,  the  star, 
into  that  closet  and  emerges  from  her 
room  as  just  Kate  Hepburn,  a  local 
girl  back  home  from  the  big  city  to 
visit  the  folks. 

Every  possible  moment  is  spent  out- 
doors by  this  other  Hepburn  girl  who 
dotes  on  camping  out,  hiking  and  ac- 
tive sports.  She  takes  long  drives  into 
the  Connecticut  countryside  in  her 
own  car,  a  convertible  coupe,  or  one  of 
the  family  cars,  which  range  from 
Fords  to  Packards.  Perhaps  she  plays 
a  round  at  the  Hartford  Golf  Club 
where  she  had  early  training  under  the 
pro,  Jack  Stait,  became,  at  fifteen, 
runner-up  in  the  state  woman's  cham- 
pionship tourney  and  was  urged  by 
him  to  train  for  national  tournament 
play. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't,"  she  said  then  in  her 
husky  voice.  "I  think  golf  is  just  for 
fun." 

One  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of 
golf  club  life  by  this  Miss  Hepburn  is 
the  fact  that  so  many  people  in  that 
set  insist  on  thinking  of  her  as  the 
movie  star  and  regarding  her  as  if  she 
were  a  curio  in  a  museum  or  an  animal 
in  a  zoo,  unless  they  know  her  well 
enough  to  act  on,  "oh,  well,  what  of 
it?"  lines. 

BUT  it  is  not  only  golf  that  she 
thinks  is  just  for  fun  (and  she  is 
one  of  the  best  golfers  in  Hollywood 
right  now)  but  many  other  things 
some  people  take  too  seriously.  Bridge, 
for  example,  she  plays  well,  and  she 
does  play  now  and  then,  without  car- 
ing much  about  it.  But  she  loves  ice 
skating  and  is  an  expert  and  graceful 
figure  skater,  while,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, she  excels  at  fancy  diving.  Since 
she  is  accomplished  in  these  two  spec- 
tacular but  contrasting  sports  it  will 
be  odd  if  the  screen  does  not  exhibit 
her  prowess  at  both  of  them. 

When  she  is  not  outdoors,  during  her 
visits  home,  she  putters  around  the 
house  and  garden  like  any  other  girl 
in  similar  circumstancees.  She  pokes 
about  the  kitchen  and  perhaps  cooks 
something  herself,  she  presses  out 
frills  in  the  little  modern  laundry  with 
its  electrical  gadgets,  she  watches  her 
kid  sisters  in  their  theater,  reads  some 
new  books,  greets  the  friends  who  come 
in  for  tea  or  dinner  (usually  trying 
not  to  appear  as  impressed  with  her 
triumphs  as  they  secretly  are)  or  just 
sits  and  talks  to  her  own  folks. 

Her  husband.  Ludlow  Ogden  Smith, 
native  of  Philadelphia,  insurance 
broker  in  New  York,  who  courted  her 
when  she  was  in  college,  married  her 
after  her  first  year  of  trying  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  theater  and  has  encouraged 
her  in  every  phase  of  her  career,  is 
always  with  her  in  Hartford  for  week- 
ends if  not  the  whole  visit.  As  they 
are  both  especially  fond  of  roast  beef, 
that  is  apt  to  be  the  main  dish  of  their 
first  dinner  at  the  Hepburn  home,  in 
a  dining  room  with  ivory  walls,  ma- 
hogany Georgian  furniture,  tall  candles 
for  its  only  illumination,  and  windows 
looking  out  on  the  garden.    She  loves 


good  food,  eats  whatever  she  wants 
and  is  always  slim,  though  she  was 
rather  chubby  as  a  girl. 

YES,  in  Hartford  Kate  Hepburn  sits 
in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
and  lets  the  rest  of  the  world  (even 
Katharine  Hepburn,  the  movie  star) 
go  by. 

And  how  does  Hartford  feel  about 
it?  The  home  town's  reaction  to  this 
local  girl's  success  is  just  the  typical 
and  traditional  reaction.  Other  local 
folk  have  made  good  on  the  stage. 
Winchell  Smith,  Otis  Skinner,  Charles 
B.  Dillingham,  William  Gillette,  Robert 
Ames,  Walter  O'Keefe,  Russell  Rhodes, 
Jerome  Cowan,  all  came  from  Hart- 
ford to  the  stage.  Richard  Barthelmess 
made  his  first  stage  and  movie  appear- 
ances there,  as  a  student  at  Trinity 
College.  Only  one  other  Hartford  girl 
has  ever  approached  stage  success— 
Elvia  Enders,  blond,  beautiful  and 
socially  prominent,  who  went  from 
Junior  League  amateur  shows  to  a 
principal  role  in  "Little  Accident"  and 
played  the  season  of  1928-29  in  that 
comedy,  marrying  and  retiring  before 
Katharine  Hepburn,  who  began  in  that 
same  season,  was  even  heard  of. 

But  in  any  case,  Hartford's  atti- 
tude was  at  first  mere  tolerance,  for 
Hartford  does  not  wholly  approve  any- 
one who  seeks  success  outside  its  own 
boundaries.  Miss  Hepburn's  aspira- 
tions, like  those  of  all  the  rest,  were 
not  viewed  seriously.  Her  early  prog- 
ress was  ignored.  Even  when  "Art  and 
Mrs.  Bottle"  and  "The  Warrior's  Hus- 
band" brought  her  favorable  attention 
from  New  York  critics  as  an  actress  of 
the  metropolitan  stage,  Hartford  was 
reluctant  to  give  her  credit,  and  even 
when  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  rocketed 
her  to  fame,  the  home  town  seemed 
slow  to  realize  the  importance  of  her 
meteoric  rise.  But  at  last,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  done  her  hom- 
age, her  home  town  hopped  on  the 
bandwagon,  welcomed  her  with  open 
arms,  bragged  about  her  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  "we  knew  it  all  the 
time."     And  "we  knew  her  when.  .  .  ." 

Nobody  now  will  ever  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  Katharine  Hepburn  is  a 
Hartford  girl — she  would  be  claimed 
as  such  even  if  her  residence  there  had 


with    a    white    crepe    de    chine    shawl 
collar  and    a    hat  to   match." 
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Do  you  know 

the  sure  touch 

to  a 

SUCCESSFUL 
DINNER 


Fish  .  .  .  The  exciting,  sophisticated 
addition  to  any  dinner.  Yet  we 
women  in  America  have  just  never 
used  fish  to   its  full  advantage. 

You  can  make  all  sorts  of  fascinating 
cocktails  and  canapes  with  fish  .  .  . 
delicious  fish  chowders  and  soups  .  .  . 
plain  or  fancy  fish  dishes  for  the  main 
course  .  .  .  salads  that  make  bridge 
luncheons  unusual  .  .  .  sauces  and 
dressings. 

HOW? 

First  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send 
10c  with  it.  Then  you'll  get  a  fish  cir- 
cular with  67  appetizing  recipes  cov- 
ering all  uses  of  fish  .  .  .  even  for 
breakfast.  You'll  welcome  these  reci- 
pes to  your   list  of  distinctive  dishes! 


COLD  FISH  APPETIZER 

2  cups  flaked  left-  2    cloves 

over  fish  4  whole  peppers 

1  cup  vinegar  Vz  teaspoon     brown 

1  cup  water  sugar 

1  bayleaf  1    slice  lemon 

Boil  all  ingredients  together  except 
fish  for  five  minutes.  Pour  hot  over 
the  fish.      Chill  and  serve. 

Here's   one   of   the   effective   recipes 
from  this  bulletin. 


Rita  Calhoun, 

Tower  Magazines,  Inc., 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  fish  bulletin.      I  am  enclosing 
10   cents  to   cover   costs   of   mailing. 


Nam- 

Address 

City State 
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been  brief.  Once  of  Hartford,  always 
of  Hartford,  especially  if  one  is  world- 
famous.  So  the  brief  notes  that  were 
once,  and  infrequently,  the  only  pub- 
licity Miss  Hepburn  received  in  her 
home-town  papers,  have  grown  into 
front  page  stories.  Nothing,  indeed, 
succeeds  like  success. 

THE  star  is  honestly  indifferent  to 
this  sort  of  recognition  and  is  no 
more  approachable  to  Hartford  re- 
porters than  to  those  of  bigger  cities. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  rather  likes  it 
when  "real  folks"  give  her  tribute.  In 
the  Hartford  shops  the  salesgirls  whis- 
per and  nudge  and  are  honestly  thrilled 
at  the  sight  of  her.  Traffic  cops  tip 
their  caps  or  salute  with  a  flourish 
while  she  waits  for  lights  to  turn  from 
red  to  green.  A  shy  young  fellow  at  a 
gasoline  filling  station  says,  "Beg  par- 
don, you're  Katharine  Hepburn,  aren't 
you?"  To  all  of  these  she  will  acknowl- 
edge that  she  is  that  other  self,  for 
although  she  is  termed  "high  hat"  or 
"snippy"  by  some  people,  she  is  gra- 
cious to  those  who  serve  her,  always. 

There  is  another  Hartford  reaction. 
The  Hartford  Junior  League,  of  which 
she  was  never  a  member,  took  over  a 
local  theater  for  the  city's  premiere  of 
"A  Bill  of  Divorcement,"  the  proceeds 
to  go  to  charity.  The  star,  home  to 
visit,  was  guest  of  honor,  with  her  fam- 
ily. Debutantes,  wearing  orchids,  were 
ushers.  Awnings  and  carpets  stretched 
from  lobby  to  curb.  Crowds  gathered. 
Flashlights  boomed.  Hartford  society 
turned  out,  so  to  speak,  in  a  body.  It 
was  on  this  occasion,  long  after  the 
film  had  been  released,  that  she  saw, 
for  the  first  time  her  first  picture. 

HERE  I  am,  at  the  same  theater 
where  I  used  to  see  movies  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,"  she  said,  "seeing  myself  on 
the  screen.  I  was  afraid  to  look  at  the 
pre-view — I  hope  I  can  bear  this." 

She  sat  through  it,  watching  herself 
enact  the  heart-breaking  role  of  Syd- 
ney, who  gave  up  love  when  she  learned 
of  her  family's  taint  of  madness, 
watched  herself  dominating  by  sheer 
personality  and  acting  art  the  scenes 
she  shared  with  John  Barrymore  and 
Billie  Burke,  watched  herself  seeming 
to  live  that  tragedy,  heard  herself  ap- 
plauded, saw  others  of  the  audience 
wiping  away  tears.  She  watched  it  all 
calmly,  critically,  as  if  it  were  another 
girl.  She  heard  the  home-towners  clap 
and  stamp  and  even  shout  "Bravo" 
(rare  tribute  from  Hartford)  when 
the  film  was  over. 

"So  that's  Katharine  Hepburn,  the 
new  star  of  the  screen,"  she  com- 
mented. And  doubtless  added  to  her- 
self, "It  can't  be  I — it  must  be  another 
girl."  To  which  the  other  Katharine 
would  retort: 

"You're  darned  right!" 


The    Rudy   Vallee   Figurette 

You  can  make  a  figurette  of  Rudy 
Vallee,  curls,  megaphone,  saxophone, 
plaintive  expression  and  all  from  the 
pattern  designed  by  Vince  Callahan. 
Complete  directions  are  included. 
Send  5  cents  in  stamps  for  your  copy 
to  Vince  Callahan,  care  of  The  New 
Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


MANICURE 

LIQUID    POLISH 


#'//;/» 


ONLY 


c   yQp^^ 


5  smart  shades 

A  t  your  favorite  10<t  Store 
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<9/o«,J*DY£ 
kJ/WiBLACK 


JO  DYE  all  colored  and  white  shoes 
made  of  smooth  leather  Black,  apply 
ColorShine  Black  Dye.  Use  the  handy 
dauber  that  comes  with  the  bottle — and 
in  a  jiffy  the  shoes  are  dyed  permanently 
and  beautifully.  Keep  them  shined  with 
ColorShine  Black  Creme.  It's  easy  to 
keep  all  shoes  smart  with  ColorShine; 
there's  a  dressing  for  every  type  of 
shoe.  10e"  for  a  big  tube  or  bottle  on  the 
hardware  counter  at  any 
Woolworth  store. 
SEND  POST  CARD 

for  my  free  directions  showing 
how  I  keep  all  my  shoes  smart 
looking.  Address: 
Irene  Marchant,  The 
Chieftain  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  T9,  Baltimore.Md. 


^eB€5T 


rice 


NO  MORE  FRECKLES, 
WEATHER-BEATEN  SKIN 


No  matter  how  dull  and  dark  your  com- 
plexion; no  matter  how  freckled  and  coars- 
ened by  sun  and  wind,  Nadinola  Bleaching 
Cream,  tested  and  trusted  for  over  a  genera- 
tion, will  whiten,  clear  and  smooth  your  skin 
to  new  beauty  quickest,  easiest  way.  Just 
apply  tonight;  no  massaging,  no  rubbing; 
Nadinola  begins  its  beautifying  work  while 
you  sleep.  Then  you  see  day-by-day  im- 
provement until  your  complexion  is  all  you 
long  for;  creamy  white,  satin-smooth,  lovely. 
No  disappointments;  no  long  waiting;  money 
back  guarantee  in  every  package.  Get  a 
large  box  of  Nadinola  Bleaching  Cream  at 
toilet  counters,  or  by  mail  postpaid,  only  50c. 
Nadinola,    Box  T,    Paris,  Tenn. 

Generous  lOi  sizes  Nadinola  Beauty  aids  at  many  5  £  lOi  store 

cNadmda'Skack'ngCream 


Prisoners  of  Heart-break 

Town 


(Continued  from  page  27) 


decorating  it  with  laurel  wreaths 
whose  buds  will  never  bloom. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Central 
Casting  Corporation  each  studio  han- 
dled its  own  extra  players.  In  those 
days  it  was  much  easier  for  a  new- 
comer to  break  into  the  game  if  he  had 
a  little  pull  with  someone  in  the  cast- 
ing office.  But  now  casting  directors  at 
the  studios  only  cast  major  players  and 
bit  performers.  When  a  mob  is  wanted, 
Central  Casting  supplies  it. 

Also  there  are  a  few  choice  extras 
with  elaborate  wardrobes.  These  ex- 
tras work  most  of  the  time  as  atmos- 
phere on  small  sets.  And  yet,  even 
they  are  not  busy  all  of  the  time.  Of 
6,000  men  registered,  only  fifty-eight 
average  three  days  of  work  per  week. 
The  average  is  even  smaller  with  the 
opposite  sex.  Of  10,000  women  regis- 
tered only  twenty  average  three  days 
of  work  a  week,  or  better.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  demand  for  men  is  by 
far  the  larger. 

IN  the  days  of  silent  pictures  every 
extra  was  a  potential  star.  Direc- 
tors picked  them  out  of  the  mob  and 
fostered  them  to  fame ;  producers 
looked  to  them  as  the  white  hopes  of 
tomorrow.  Stars  considered  them  ri- 
vals in  embryo. 

To  work  on  a  motion  picture  set  was 
a  golden  opportunity,  an  open  sesame 
to  screen  success,  a  definite  rung  up  the 
ladder  of  fame.  But  the  talkies  changed 
all  that. 

Experience  and  intelligence  and  the 
gift  of  speech  became  prime  essentials. 
The  screen  had  found  its  tongue,  and 
with  one  grand  gesture  it  did  smite 
down  a  thousand  careers,  seduced  the 
dreams  of  as  many  extras  to  something 
less  than  the  dust. 

Overnight  the  extra  became  an  eter- 
nal serf  of  make-believe — a  stationary 
figure  in  a  giant  industry — an  unim- 
portant necessity  in  the  production  of 
world  entertainment.  Something  that 
could  make  about  as  much  advance- 
ment as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean. 

Today  motion  picture  producers  pick 
their  future  stars  from  the  Broadway 
stage,  the  stock  companies  of  the  hin- 
terlands, the  Little  Theaters  such  as 
the  Pasadena  Community  and  the  Hol- 
lywood Spotlight,  from  the  foreign 
studios,  and  occasionally  from  the  best 
of  the  men's  and  women's  colleges. 

Often  in  a  quest  for  new  faces  they 
resort  to  the  old  beauty  contest  pro- 
cedure. Only  recently  Paramount  re- 
cruited four  players  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  "Panther 
Woman"  contest.  As  a  result  of  it 
Kathleen  Burke,  Verna  Hillie,  Gail 
Patrick  and  Lona  Andre  are  under 
contract,  being  groomed  slowly  for 
possible  stellar  honors.  Without  any 
previous  experience,  all  of  these  girls 
are  already  playing  leads,  and  possibly 
one  of  them  may  become  a  first-rate 
luminary. 

They  have  achieved  in  less  than  a 
year  what  some  poor  extra  girl  with 
perhaps  more  talent  and  beauty  cannot 
accomplish  with  years  of  struggle.  The 
extra  girl  is  stamped,  branded!  Her 
face  is  known  around  the  studios.  She 
has  no   glamour,   no   mystery.      She   is 


just  an  extra  girl.  The  contest  win- 
ner is  at  least  a  transitory  butter- 
fly whose  wings  of  splendor  beguile 
producers. 

FROM  the  extra  ranks  of  the  pre- 
talkie  era  came  such  great  screen 
personalities  as  Gloria  Swanson,  Wal- 
lace Beery,  ZaSu  Pitts,  Rudolph  Val- 
entino, Jean  Harlow,  Norma  Shearer, 
Janet  Gaynor,  Bebe  Daniels,  the  Tal- 
madge  sisters  and  many  others.  But 
of  the  extras  of  the  microphone  gen- 
eration not  one  has  risen  from  the 
cross  of  crucifixion.  Their  reward  is 
only  a  rainbow  of  the  illusion;  their 
resurrection  a  new  rendezvous  with 
death.  For  them  Hollywood  is  Cal- 
vary. 

The  wise  girl  of  today  who  wants  to 
break  into  pictures  doesn't  come  to 
Hollywood.  She  goes  to  Broadway. 
And  there  she  haunts  the  theatrical 
agencies  until  she  gets  a  bit  in  a  play 
or  a  chance  to  gain  some  experience  in 
stock. 

Either  she  makes  a  name  for  herself 


TYPE- SKETCHES  of 
June  Knight,  the  new 
Universal  star,  whose  picture 
appeared  in  the  June  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE, 
poured  in  upon  the  judges 
from  all  parts  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Many  of  them 
were  excellent,  and  we  regret 
that  more  prizes  were  not 
offered.  As  it  was,  the  two 
prize-winners  selected  are: 

DOROTHY  HARDKE, 
Western  Ave.,  •  Route  4, 
Fair  Plain,  Benton  Harbor, 
Michigan. 

C.  W.  CRUMB,  682  Col- 
lingwood  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

The  first  named  will  re- 
ceive a  Standard  Royal  port- 
able typewriter,  and  the  sec- 
ond named  will  receive  a 
Smith-Corona  portable  type- 
writer. These  each  constitute 
a  first  prize. 

Awards  for  the  type- 
sketches  selected  as  the  best 
of  Claudette  Colbert,  made 
from  a  photograph  that  ap- 
peared in  the  July  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  will 
be  announced  in  the  next — 
the  October — issue  of  this 
magazine.     Watch  for  them. 
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thus,  and  is  snapped  up  by  some  mo- 
tion picture  company,  or  fortified  with 
this  background  she  takes  the  gamble 
of  coming  to  Hollywood  on  her  own. 
Once  here  she  can  get  some  reliable 
manager  to  guide  her  career.  One  part, 
a  screen  credit,  a  little  publicity  and 
a  spark  of  ability  makes  the  rest  easy. 

But  unless  a  girl  can  definitely  prove 
that  she  has  had  previous  theatrical 
training,  managers  aren't  interested. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  extra  girls. 
Those  who  have  an  income  of  their 
own,  those  who  hope  and  starve,  and 
those  who  take  the  easiest  way  as  their 
only  salvation.  These  are  girls  who 
are  either  ashamed  to  go  back  home 
and  admit  they  are  failures,  or  figure 
they  might  as  well  get  everything  they 
can  out  of  life  while  their  beauty  is 
still  fresh  and  their  figures  desirable. 

But  most  of  the  others  starve.  One 
finds  them  in  restaurants  as  wait- 
resses, in  office  buildings  running  eleva- 
tors that  take  them  up  to  hell,  selling 
their  services  as  professional  party 
girls.  Frustrated  ambitions,  still-born 
success,  blasted  dreams,  rob  them 
eventually  of  their  beauty,  their  vital- 
ity, their  very  desire  to  live.  All  over 
Hollywood  one  finds  them — Youth  in 
ruins;  tragic  and  forsaken  and  beauti- 
ful, even  as  the  skeleton  of  ancient 
Rome  must  be  beautiful. 

The  successful  extra  girl  earns  on 
an  average  of  about  forty  to  fifty  dol- 
lars a  week  during  the  year.  Out  of 
this  she  must  buy  clothes  that  are  up 
to  the  minute  in  fashion,  pay  room 
rent,  feed  herself.  Sometimes  she  must 
also  support  a  family.  The  girl  who 
works  only  on  an  occasional  big  set, 
and  they  are  few  and  far  between  since 
the  talkies  brought  intimate  stories 
into  vogue,  earns  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year!  Barely  enough  to 
put  soup  in  her  stomach  and  keep  a 
roof  over  her  head. 

WHERE  do  these  girls  live?  How 
do  they  exist?  Prisoners,  I've 
called  them — prisoners  of  hope.  But 
real  prisoners  are  given  shelter,  even 
though  it  be  dark,  dingy  cells — and 
they  are  fed  every  day.  Hollywood 
doesn't  even  feed  its  prisoners — and  al- 
lows them  to  wander  the  streets  like 
homeless  dogs  looking  for  bones. 

Some,  who  are  more  fortunate,  live  in 
swanky  apartments,  silks  on  their 
backs,  shame  in  their  hearts,  confusion 
in  their  eyes.  Others  exist  in  dumpy 
bungalows,  in  small  rooms  with  four 
walls  and  pull-down  beds. 

Those  that  parade  the  Boulevard 
when  the  lights  are  low,  looking  for  a 
lift,  an  invitation  to  a  warm  bed,  a 
bite  to  eat,  are  the  most  pathetic.  In 
Hollywood  the  police  don't  issue  yellow 
tickets.     Hard  luck  passes  them  out. 

THE  Studio  Club,  founded  by  Mrs. 
Cecil  DeMille  several  years  ago, 
has  been  a  God-send  to  the  extra  girl. 
It  has  given  shelter,  encouragement 
and  understanding  in  the  storm  of 
struggle  to  many  of  these  unknown  sol- 
diers. It  has  been  a  blessed  retreat 
from  the  battlefields  of  ambition  when 
the  long,  hard  day  of  fighting  was  over. 
Its  small,  cozy  little  rooms  have  been 
littered  with  the  wounded — some  for 
whom  there  is  no  recovery — but  its 
(Please  turn  to  page  98) 
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Trust  Leila  Hyams,  enchanting  star  of  M. G.  M.,  to  find 
the  perfect  make-up  treatment!  "You'll  never  sit  out  a 
dance/'  she  says,  "when  men  discover  that  you  have 
Blue  Waltz." 

And  she's  certainly  right!  For  Blue  Waltz's  enchanting 
perfume,  super-sifted  face  powder,  and  special-shaped 
permanent  lipstick  are  the  only  make-up  combination 
"pre-matched"  to  harmonize  with  each  other  and  your 
skin.  How  your  friends  will  love  it!  Go  to  the  5  and  10c 
store  and  see  why  both  Hollywood  and  Broadway  are 
wild  about  Blue  Waltz  Beauty  Aids.  Only  10  cents  each. 

ELLUck, 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York         ft 


PERFUME         FACE    POWDER     •     LIPSTICK         CREAM    ROUGE    •     COLD    CREAM 
VANISHING   CREAM       TOILET   WATER   ■    BRILLIANTINE       EYE   SHADOW       TALCUM 


THE  BEST 

WAVE  LOTION 

MONEY  CAN  BUY 

COSTS  ONLY 


10< 


A  PINT 


WANT  to  save  money  on  waves  ? 
Use  Wildroot  Wave  Powder, 
the  famous  concentrated  wave  set 
that  professional  hairdressers  use. 
It  costs  only  10c  a  pint  because  you 
mix  it  with  water  yourself. 
Wildroot  Wave  Powder  is  the  result 
of  years  of  experience  by  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  fine  hair  prepara- 
tions. It's  harmless  to  hair,  makes 
beautiful  lasting  waves,  leaves  no 
white  flakes  and  keeps  indefinitely. 
Don't  risk  cheap  imitations.  You 
can  buy  Wildroot  Wave  Powder  at 
any  toilet  goods  counter. 
WILDROOT  CO.,  Inc.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


©  WILDROOT  (?) 

■±L_.  |     n  (:«Cg»"TRATEat .  PROFESSIONAL 

W^POWDER 


with  water 
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GLORY  haIr 


. .  .without dyeing 
w  blenching 


A 


Brown— raven  black— gold— red  or  silver— what- 
ever the  shade  of  your  hair,  you  yourself  can 
make  it  gleam  and  glint — give  it  a  fascinating 
tint — an  enviable  soft  lustre — with  Lovalon,  the 
rinse  that  tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
There  are  twelve  shades  from  which  to  choose — 
several  for  each  color  type.  .  .  .  This  harmless 
vegetable  rinse  is  not  a  dye,  not  a  bleach— merely 
a  temporary  tint  that  will  wash  off  in  your  next 
shampoo.  It  will  banish  the  dry,  brittle  look 
caused  by  waving,  dyeing  and  bleaching.  It  re- 
moves the  yellowness  from  gray  or  white  hair. 
5-rinse  packages  25$  at  drug  and  department  stores.  Small 
packages  at  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  At  smart  beauty  shops, 
or  send  direct  to  Lovalon  Laboratories,  Department  T-39, 
281  O'Farrell Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LOVALON 

Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses 


Atlantic  City's 

Newest 

Boardwalk 

Hotel 


^Presid'ent 

Five  Hundred  Rooms  with  Sea  Water  Baths 
— American  and  European  Plans.  Also 
Beautifully  Furnished  Housekeeping  Apart- 
ments with  Complete  Hotel  Service  by  the 
week,    month    or   year. 

SEA     WATER    SWIMMING     POOL 
MARINE    SUN     DECK  TURKISH     BATHS 


Actual 
Size 


t  for  this  large  size  .... 
"X"  Cream  that  prevents  body  odors... 

It's  smoother,  daintier,  safer  and  superior 
Sold  at  the  better  3ive  and  SFen  cent  stores 


REMOVES     ALL     BODY     ODORS 
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Prisoners  of  Heart-break 

Town 
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triumphs  have  been  many,  too,  for 
some  of  its  brave  inmates,  such  as 
ZaSu  Pitts,  have  gone  on  to  fame  and 
fortune  beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 

Run  on  a  non-profit  basis  it  is  able 
to  give  room,  food  and  service  as  good 
as  any  found  in  the  best  hotels,  for 
an  amount  of  money  within  the  income 
of  the  extra  girl  who  works  at  least 
two  days  a  week. 

Mrs.  Frances  Williams,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  club  since  its  incep- 
tion, treats  all  the  girls  as  her  own 
children.  At  present  the  club  supports 
a  hundred  girls,  but  there  is  a  long 
waiting  list.  The  moment  one  girl 
leaves  she  is  immediately  replaced  with 
another. 

Sometimes  some  of  the  girls  become 
so  attached  to  the  place  that  they  stay 
on  although  they  have  become  success- 
ful. But  there  have  been  tenants  who 
would  not  leave  even  when  requested  to 
do  so.  Girls  with  uneven  morals  who 
are  in  Hollywood  for  fun  and  not  for 
work  are  not  tolerated.  There  is  only 
room  for  those  who  are  sincerely  and 
earnestly  ambitious. 

Mrs.  Williams  will  go  out  of  her 
way  every  time  to  help  a  girl  who  is 
making  an  honest  fight.  Such  girls 
have  been  allowed  to  stay  on  without 
paying  rent,  have  been  fed  and  even 
supplied  with  small  living  funds.  On 
the  other  hand,  screen-struck  novices 
have  come  to  live  at  the  club  who, 
though  sincere  and  honorable,  are  to- 
tally unsuited  to  the  demands  of  a 
cinematic  career,  these  hopeless  dream- 
ers are  not  encouraged  for  long.  Event- 
ually Mrs.  Williams  advises  them 
either  to  seek  domestic  happiness  or  to 
take  up  some  more  profitable  line  of 
work  to  which  they  are  more  suited. 
But  some  are  so  sure  of  their  eventual 
recognition  as  great  undiscovered,  stars 
that  they  stubbornly  scorn  such  ad- 
vice and  linger  on  in  penniless  per- 
sistence. 

In  its  way  the  Studio  Club  has  as 
many  "problem  girls"  among  its  ten- 
ants as  a  school  has  "problem  chil- 
dren." There  was  one  girl  who  lived 
under  the  tragic  delusion  that  she  was 
a  great  beauty  and  a  second  Bernhardt. 
Even  the  blunt,  cruel  truth  of  her  mir- 
ror could  not  convince  her  that  she  was 
in  reality  an  awkward,  undeveloped, 
homely  wallflower  totally  lacking  in 
grace,  carriage  and  knowledge. 

Everything  was  against  her  but  her 
terrific  ambition — and  that  rivaled  Na- 
poleon's. Had  she  aspired  to  ZaSu 
Pitts'  roles  there  might  have  been  some 
hope  for  her,  but  blindly  she  built  up 
the  illusion  that  she  was  more  exotic 
than  Garbo,  more  stunning  than  Swan- 
son,  more  capable  than  Shearer. 

When  at  last  she  became  a  burden 
and  an  expense  to  the  club  she  was 
asked  to  move,  but  even  a  cyclone  could 
not  have  made  her  budge  an  inch. 
Finally  Mrs.  Williams  had  to  go  out 
and  at  her  expense  rent  a  furnished 
room  to  which  she  had  the  girl's  be- 
longings removed. 

When  "Greta  Garbage"  (for  that  is 
what  the  other  girls  called  her)  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been  put  out  bag 
and  baggage  she  raised  the  roof  off 
the  house.  Her  declamations  could  be 
heard  from  the  Coast  to  the  Rockies. 


Photograph  by  Wide  World 

Doug,  Sr.,  and  Doug,  Jr.,  strolling  on  the 
Lunnon  streets.  Young  Doug  returned  ahead 
of  his  father,  on  a  studio  call  and  also  to 
get  back  to  work  on  the  novel  he's  writing. 
He  hopes  to  finish  it  this  Fall.  When  young 
Doug  was  asked  what  he  and  his  father  were 
going  to  do  abroad,  his  answer  was  typical. 
"Dad,"  he  explained,  "always  is  full  of  big 
plans — but  we'll  probably  end  up  by  going 
to  Coney   Island." 

Reluctantly  she  went.  Before  the 
waning  of  a  new  moon,  however,  she 
returned,  uninvited,  and  hid  herself  un- 
der beds,  in  clothes  closets,  behind 
screens.  Secretly  she  had  kept  the 
key  to  her  old  room,  and  the  new  occu- 
pants would  come  home  to  find  her  hid- 
den somewhere.     . 

Eventually  the  lock  on  the  door  had 
to  be  changed.  However,  with  fiendish 
persistency  she  would  go  to  the  club 
at  late  hours,  sneak  in,  and  hide  her- 
self in  any  room  that  happened  to  be 
accessible.  One  night  there  was  a 
panic,  for  word  spread  that  she  was 
going  to  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  was 
at  that  moment  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  building;  perhaps  already  making 
good  her  threat. 

In  pandemonium  everyone  went  on 
the  search,  wildly  trying  to  find  her, 
thinking  that  she  was  out  of  her  head, 
perhaps  mentally  unbalanced  from 
starvation  and  lack  of  sympathy. 
When  at  last  seen,  the  search  ended 
with  a  mad  merry  chase  on  the  roof 
of  the  building  to  which  she  had 
climbed  by  means  of  a  fire  escape. 

Soon  afterward  she  was  sent  back 
to  her  home  town  by  contributions 
from  the  other  girls,  and  she  is  said 
shortly  afterward  to  have  committed 
suicide.  Of  such  fabrics  is  the  tapestry 
of  Hollywood  woven. 

THE  favorite  eating  place  of  the  ex- 
tra    girls     who     have     only     small 
change  in  their  purses,  is  Simon's  on 
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the  Boulevard,  which  somehow,  with 
its  white  tile  front,  resembles  some 
of  the  cheap  automats  on  Sixth  Avenue 
under  the  "L"  in  New  York. 

The  place  is  open  twenty-four  hours, 
and  one  can  get  a  fairly  good  meal  for 
a  quarter — or,  at  least,  coffee  and 
doughnuts  for  a  dime.  On  cold  winter 
nights  it  often  shelters  many  of  the  ex- 
tra people  who  are  out  of  work  with  no 
place  to  sleep. 

Flotsam  and  jetsam  rub  shoulders. 
Derelicts  sip  coffee  with  declasse  ladies. 
Tough  girls  discuss  the  return  of  pros- 
perity with  gentlemen  who  boast  Eng- 
lish accents.  Out  here  they  sometimes 
call  it  "The  Brown  Derby  of  the  Ex- 
tras." 

There  is  a  new  type  of  extra  player 
on  the  horizon,  according  to  Dave  Al- 
len, head  of  Central  Casting.  The  de- 
mands of  the  talking  screen  have  slow- 
ly been  creating  this  new  entity.  As  in 
all  evolution,  the  price  of  growth  de- 
mands a  heavy  toll.  When  the  new, 
advanced  extra  has  been  perfected  it 
will  mean  the  casting  aside  of  thou- 
sands of  atmospheric  players  who,  out- 
side of  drawing  a  day's  pay,  have  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  creating  any- 
thing, and  no  ambition  to  learn. 

THE  extra  of  the  near  future  will  not 
*-  only  be  able  to  speak  lines  with  in- 
telligence, but  will  know  something  of 
screen  technique  and  will  have  at  least 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  motion  picture  production.  As  in 
the  silent  days,  the  producers  will  once 
more  look  forth  to  the  extra  ranks  for 
new  talent  to  advance  to  featured  roles 
and  stardom. 

"In  fact,"  states  Mr.  Allen,  "the 
day  is  already  at  hand."  Sol  Wurtzel 
of  the  Fox  studio,  for  example,  is  giv- 
ing some  extra  girl  or  boy  a  part  in 
each  new  picture  that  he  will  produce 
in  the  future.  The  roles  will  not  be 
large,  but  if  the  lucky  ones  selected 
show  promise  they  will  be  put  under 
contract  for  larger  parts. 

Four  girls  have  already  been  se- 
lected by  Mr.  Wurtzel  to  begin  the  ex- 
periment. These  girls — Julie  Carter, 
Elsie  Larsen,  Lucille  Porcet,  and  Anita 
Thompson — will  shortly  play  their 
first  credited  roles;  and  will  be  given 
every  chance  to  step  permanently  out 
of  the  extra  ranks. 

Yet  in  Hollywood  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee of  success,  no  formula  for  "click- 
ing," as  they  call  it.  Miracles  happen 
every  day,  and  the  unexpected  success 
is  almost  the  general  rule. 

(Please  turn  to  page  100) 


The   October  Issues 
of  •  HOME 

•  NEW  MOVIE 

•  Illustrated  LOVE 

•  MYSTERY 

will    be    on    sale    September    8.      Get 

your  copy  early  .  .  .  the  supply  won't 

last  all  month. 


"QWarv    (fllarsUl 


WHAT 
SHALL  WE 


M.  HOUSANDS  of  women  have  brought  their  food  and  home- 
making  problems  to  Mary  Marshall  .  .  .  glad  to  know  there  is  some- 
one to  whom  they  can  go  for  information  they  can't  find  themselves. 


•  Perhaps  you're  puzzled  about  food  values  .  .  .  how  to  get 
the  children  to  eat  .  .  .  how  to  balance  the  family  diet  .  .  . 
what  household  equipment  to  use  .  .  .  the  best  laundry 
methods  .  .  .  questions  of  personal  beauty. 

•  Maybe  yours  is  a  simple  problem  .  .  .  maybe  intricate.  One 
woman  wrote:  "My  white  silk  dress  is  simply  ruined  with  a 
mercurochrome  stain.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  remove  it, 
Mary  Marshall?" 

•  Mary  Marshall  didn't  know  .  .  .  but  she'd  find  out.  She  went 
to  a  big  New  York  druggist.  He  didn't  know.  He  sent  her 
to  their  chemical  laboratory.  They  couldn't  tell  her.  It 
wasn't  in  any  of  the  government  reports  that  contain  such 
information.  She  stuck  to  her  quest,  though,  until  she  got 
the  information  and  saved  the  dress! 

•  Take  advantage  of  this  reader  service  .  .  .  without  charge. 
Whenever  you  have  a  home-making  problem  .  .  .  and  you 


don't  know  quite  what  to  do  with  it 
Marshall! 


send  it  along  to  Mary 


•    ADDRESS 

Miss  Mary  Marshall,  Home  Service  Bureau 
Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GRAY  HAIR  does  not 
FLATTER  any  face 

It  spoils  the  smartest  hat. 


A  new  hat  is  the  finest  tonic  for  any  woman; 
but  the  smartest  hat  on  streaky,  neglected 
hair  is  a  fashion  failure.  Give  a  little  of  the 
thought  to  your  hair  that  you  give  to  your 
hat.  FARR'S  is  harmless  as  your  lip 
stick;  obtainable  everywhere;  clean,  odor- 
less, greaseless.  Tints  faded  hair  one  even 
shade;  leaves  it  soft,  natural,  youthful. 
Easily  used  by  yourself  in  the  clean  privacy 
of  your  home,  assured  it  will  not  rub  off 
nor  interfere  with  curling,  marcel  or  per- 
manent wave. 

FARR'S  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 


■  -FREE  SAMPLE- 


BROOKLINE   CHEMICAL  Co. 


I 

I    79  Sudbury   St.,    Boston,    Mass.        T.  M.  16 

Send  FREE  SAMPLE  in  plain  wrapping. 

|  Name 

I  Street 

I  City. 
STAT 
OF  HAIR. 


.  State . 


Dress  up  your  kitchen  with  new  towels,  pot 
holders,  stenciled  food  containers,  etc.  Send 
10c  for  diagram  pattern  to  Francis  Cowles, 
Tower  Magazines.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


3  THRILLING  DAYS 

in  New  York 

•10 

All  expense  tour  including  meals, 
room  and  private  bath  at  one  of 
New  York's  great  hotels;  sight- 
seeing trips,  theatre  tickets  and 
many  other  features  .  .  .  Clip  the 
coupon  today  for  further  details. 

Tell  me  more  about  your  all-expense  tours 

Name 

Address 

HOTEL 

WELLINGTON 

55th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave.   •    New  York  City 
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What  if  these  girls  should  fail? 
What  if  they  should  have  to  go  back 
to  that  long,  endless  extra  line  after  a 
taste  of  glory  and  recognition?  It 
happens  every  day  in  Heart-break 
Town.  The  extra  sets  are  full  of  ex- 
stars,  ex-directors  and  the  debris  of 
once  brilliant  careers. 

THE  return  to  popularity  of  musical 
pictures  means  a  new  deal  for  the 
extra  girl  too,  declares  Mr.  Allen.  Such 
major  studios  as  Paramount,  United 
Artists  and  Warner  Brothers  are  sign- 
ing dozens  of  girls  to  contracts  to  use 
in  future  pictures. 

Sam  Goldwyn,  who  made  The  Gold- 
wyn  Girls  a  household  word  in  Ed- 
die Cantor's  last  two  pictures,  "Palmy 
Days"  and  "The  Kid  from  Spain,"  will 
repeat  again  with  a  new  group  in  Can- 
tor's forthcoming  travesty  on  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

In  the  last  group  of  Goldwyn  Girls 
was  Paulette  Goddard,  a  stunning- 
beauty  who  is  to  be  Charlie  Chaplin's 
new  leading  lady  in  his  next  picture, 
and  it  is  whispered  his  next  bride,  as 
well. 

AT  Paramount  girls  who  can  sing 
il  and  dance,  besides  look  beautiful, 
are  being  given  a  big  play,  too.  De- 
mure, dark-eyed  Jenny  Gray,  who  was 
one  of  the  girls  in  the  screen  chorus  of 
"International  House,"  was  recently 
given  a  screen  test  by  Cecil  DeMille 
for  the  lead  in  his  new  picture  of 
youth,  "This  Day  and  Age."  Although 
the  executives  were  pleased  with  her 
test  she  didn't  quite  make  the  grade — 
but  her  test  is  being  shown  to  other 
directors,  and  she  is  assured  of  a  part 
in  some  other  picture. 

In  the  chorus  of  "International 
House"  were  two  other  attractive  beau- 
ties who  are  to  be  given  better  oppor- 
tunities. Little  Althea  Henley  was  se- 
lected out  of  the  line  by  the  director 
for  special  close-ups.  Now  Paramount 
is  said  to  be  interested  in  her  as  a  con- 
tract prospect. 

Ruth  Romaine,  the  other  girl,  is  a 
luscious  blonde  picked  out  of  the  cel- 
lophane chorus  by  Peggy  Hopkins 
Joyce  as  the  most  promising  extra  girl 
in  Hollywood.  Under  Miss  Joyce's 
guidance  she  has  had  a  special  test 
made  that  will  show  her  possibilities  to 
every  executive  and  director  on  the  lot. 

Interesting  to  note  that  in  the  line- 
up of  chorus  girls  in  "International 
House"  are  two  girls  who  were  once 
well-known  child  players  in  silent 
pictures.  Peaches  Jackson  and  Mary 
Jane  Irving  once  earned  several  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week,  and  now  they 
are  content  to  make  their  seven  and  a 
half  to  ten  dollars  a  day,  hoping  that 
opportunity  will  come  again  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  express  the  talents 
inherited  from  their  childhood.  Miss 
Jackson  is  said  to  live  comfortably 
with  a  family  that  is  well  fixed,  but 
little  Miss  Irving  supports  a  crippled 
mother. 

MARY  JANE  SLONE  is  Para- 
mount's  favored  extra  girl.  She 
has  appeared  in  dozens  of  their  pic- 
tures; her  beautiful  face  lost  in  a  sea 
of  other  faces;  her  lovely  figure  a  mere 


ornamental  asset  in  a  crowded  mon- 
ument of  beauty. 

Toby  Wing,  Dorothy  Shaw  and  El- 
sie Larson  have  crashed  the  gates  to 
fame  in  different  and  interesting  ways. 
Miss  Wing  has  appeared  in  the  chorus 
of  every  musical  picture  Warner  Broth- 
ers have  ever  made.  Now  she  has  her 
reward.  Out  of  all  the  chorines  you 
saw  in  "42nd  Street"  and  "Gold  Dig- 
gers of  1933,"  she  alone  has  won  a 
contract,  and  will  soon  play  her  first 
featured  role. 

Dorothy  Shaw  came  from  a  Holly- 
wood bakery  and  Elsie  Larsen  from 
the  Beverly  Hills  Brown  Derby.  Miss 
Shaw,  who  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
slender,  came  from  Canada  to  break 
into  pictures,  but  ended  up  selling 
cakes  because  Central  Casting  wouldn't 
even  register  her. 

When  Fox  sent  out  a  call  for  tall 
girls  to  play  Amazon  women  in  "The 
Warrior's  Husband,"  she  applied,  and 
won  the  role  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
Guard  because  of  her  exceptional 
height.  Not  only  did  she  get  a  larger 
salary  but  a  chance  to  speak  lines  as 
well.  Now  she  has  offers  from  several 
comedy  producers.  But  if  it  doesn't 
work  out,  she  says  there  is  always  the 
bakery. 

Elsie  Larsen,  one  of  the  girls  picked 
by  Sol  Wurzel  to  play  in  Fox  pictures, 
was   waiting   on   tables   to   earn   bread 


Photographed    exclusively    lor    The    Sew    Movie    Mayazine 
by  Bert  Lonyworth 

Lucien  Hubbard,  film  executive,  and  Eleanor 
Holm,  swimming  champion.  Eleanor  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  popular  girls  in  Holly- 
wood. She  has  announced  her  engagement 
to  Art  Jarrett.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  pretending 
to  be  looking  to  the  heights  to  which  Eleanor 
will    rise. 
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SENSIBLE 

and  SMART 

It's  smart  to  be  in  the  heart  of  things  in 
New  York  ...  at  The  LINCOLN.  50 
theatres  and  cinema  palaces,  5  minutes 
.  .  .  1,400  sunlit  rooms,  each  with  radio, 
servidor  and  bath-with-shower  .  .  .  ex- 
cellent service  .  .  .  cordial  surroundings 
.  .  .  economically  pleasant! 

Delicious  food  at  sensible  prices  in 
the  NEW  Dining  Room,  Restaurant  and 
Cafeteria. 

$2.50  Single  $3.50  Double 


John  T.  West,  General  Manager 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

44th  to  45th  Street  -  8th  Avenue 
New  York 


Warm  Weather  Menus . . . 

that  help  keep  you  cool!  Appetizing  break- 
fast, luncheon  and  dinner  menus.  Recipes 
for  first  courses,  salads,  cold  meat  dishes, 
desserts.  Special  summertime  diet  for  chil- 
dren. Send  10  cents  for  your  copy  to 
Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,    N.  Y. 


THE  ST.  CHARLES 

An  Entire  Block  on  the 
•  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City 

" A  Smart  Hotet  in  America's 
Smartest  Resort" 

When  planning  your  vacation,  this  famous 
hotel  offers  you  the  maximum  in  hotel  comfort 
and  service. 

Longest    Sun     Deck    overlooking    Boardwalk 

and  Sea.      French  and  German  Cuisine. 

Bathing  from  the  Hotel.     American 

and    European     Plans.       Ocean 

view     Lounge.  Dancing 

and         Entertain  men  t. 

Garage. 

RATES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


LOOK  YEARS  YOUNGER 


NEW  BEAUTY 
OVERNIGHT 

Use  Sem-Pray  Compressed 
Cleansing  Cream  tonight. 
By  morning  those  erasable 
age-lines  and  wrinkles  will 
hare  begun  to  vanish. 
Large  pores  reduce.  The  rare  Eastern  cleansing, 
beautifying  and  youthifying  oils  in  Sem-Pray  also 
clean,  clear,  whiten,  freshen  and  youthify  your  skin 
as  no  other  creams  ever  have.  Look  ten  years  younger. 
New  beauty  overnight.  Large  size  60c  all  stores 
Special  purse-size,   10c  at  Ten  Cent  Stores. 


SEMPRAy 


Prisoners  of 
Heart-break  Town 

and  butter  after  a  desperate  attempt 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  by 
working  in  pictures.  A  director  saw 
her  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Brown  Derby 
and  recommended  her  to  Wurtzel,  who 
put  her  under  contract.  Now  she  has 
put  her  tray  away — but  she  still  knows 
where  to  find  it  in  case  of  a  rainy  day. 

ONE  of  the  strangest  fates  in  Hol- 
lywood belongs  to  Jeraldine 
Dvorak,  an  extra  girl  who  became 
famous  because  of  her  amazing 
resemblance  to  Garbo.  You  would 
think  that  such  good  fortune  would 
lead  to  unusual  opportunities  in  a  city 
where  Garbo  imitators  are  as  numer- 
ous as  flies,  but  the  resemblance  is  too 
startling,  the  likeness  too  perfect  to 
give  Miss  Dvorak  any  distinction. 

The  nearest  she  has  got  to  star- 
dom is  as  a  stand-in  for  Garbo.  Now, 
strangely  enough,  she  is  playing  Garbo 
in  a  burlesque  version  of  "Grand 
Hotel,"  being  made  by  an  independent 
company  in  New  York.  I  wonder  if 
this  will  be  her  first  and  last  part. 

Marie  Cooper  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  successful  extra  girls  on  the  coast. 
For  years  she  has  been  making  a  good 
living  at  it.  Once  the  famous  cigarette 
girl  of  the  Montmartre  when  it  was 
Hollywood's  elite  meeting  place  of  the 
stars,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of 
every  important  director,  executive 
and  star  in  the  business.  Offers  came 
to  her  every  day  to  play  in  pictures. 

At  first  she  was  reluctant  to  give  up 
her  position  for  an  uncertain  future, 
but  when  the  cafe  closed  she  suc- 
cumbed, hoping  that  she  would  soon  be 
a  star.  Years  have  gone  by — and  she 
is  still  an  extra;  albeit  one  of  the  most 
expensive.  Just  why  she  hasn't  made 
the  grade  no  one  seems  to  know.  Peo- 
ple just  shrug  their  shoulders  and  say, 
"One  of  those  things!" 

EVERY  year  thousands  of  new  ex- 
tras come  to  Hollywood  while  only 
a  few  hundred  give  up  the  ghost  and 
retreat  to  greener  pastures.  The  de- 
mand is  slowly  becoming  smaller  while 
the  supply  grows  alarmingly  larger. 
Lately  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
has  been  sending  out  literature  dis- 
couraging the  screen  aspirant  who  can- 
not come  to  Hollywood  with  at  least 
five  thousand  dollars  in  capital. 

But  what  are  warnings  to  hearts 
that  are  longing  for  fame  and  wealth 
and  applause?  What  does  hunger 
mean  to  ambitious  youth? 

Out  of  courage  they  say  greatness  is 
born.  In  the  womb  of  pain  lies  genius. 
What  of  the  courage  of  the  poor  ex- 
tra whose  only  reward  seems  to  be  ob- 
livion; whose  pains  are  such  habit  that 
they  are  no  longer  pains?  Theirs  is 
a  Hall  of  Fame  of  invisible  shadows 
where  their  names  are  written  in 
sands  of  failure,  erased  eventually  by 
the  winds  of  a  tomorrow  that  must 
make  way  for  those  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  will 
be  coming  to  Hollywood  in  the  future. 

Why  will  they  come?  Why  do  they 
stay?  How  can  they  embrace  failure 
with  such  complete  resignation  when 
they  might  have  found  success  some- 
where else?  The  late  Wilson  Mizner 
summed  it  all  up  when  he  called  it  "the 
persistency  of  the  uninspired."  He 
forgot  to  say  that  hope  is  stronger  than 
memory. 


TO  COARSE 
'FACE  POWDERS ! 


WOU'LL  never 
/  go  back  to 
coarse  powders  after  using  the  new 
Betty  Lou  Face  Powder.  It  has  heen  sift- 
ed through  fine  mesh  silk . .  not  once  . . 
hut  three  times.  Betty  Lou  adheres  to 
your  skin  longer,  will  not  clog  delicate 
pores,  and  gives  your  face  .  ru  X 
that  much=desired  youthful  I  fl  T 
complexion. 


IN  CANADA - 


3tf  ike  makers  of  the  famous 

jiettii  Xbu_ 

powder  puffs 
10,000,000  sold  annually 


Sold      Exclusively      of 


F.W.WOOLWORTH  CO  5    u* stork 


INSECT  BITES 

NEVER  ITCH  NOW 


Yet  I  Used  to  Suffer  Agonies! 

i>    Insects  Just  bite  me  to  pieces:  I 

used  to  be  lumpy  for  days  after  an 

outing.     But  no  more!     I  ]ust  put  a 

drop      of      penetrating,      antiseptic 

Campho-Phenique    on    the    bite.     It 

soothes   clear   down    to    the    deepest 

skin;  itching  and  pain  stop  like  magic. 

I'd  never  use  anything  else!  Get  a  bottle 

yourself — 30c    or  60c  at  any  druggist's 

Or.  try  the  10c  size.  Keep  it  handy  always 

CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


KEEP 
COTTONS 
CRISP 

This  modern  way  to  hot  starch 
ends  mixing,  boiling  and  bother 
as  with  lump  starch.  Makes 
starching  easy.  Makes  ironing 
easy.  It  restores  elasticity  and 
that  soft  charm  of  newness.  No 
sticking.  Noscorching.  Your  iron 
fairly  glides.   Send  for  sample,   y 

THANK  YOU— :jr= 

THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.605,  Keokuk,  la. 
Your  free  sample,  please,  and  "That 
Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 


TRY 
THIS 


■^7^-^fa^ 


fflft 

HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 
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SELECT  THIS  HOTEL 

FOR  YOUR  SUMMER 
VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK! 

When  you  come  lo  the  "first  city  of  the  world"  for 
a  vacation  of  thrills  and  shopping,  enjoy  the  added 
pleasure  of  living  in  the  new,  smart  center  of  New 
York  ...  at  the  modern  Hotel  Montclair.  The 
Montclair  is  adjacent  to  all  the  railroad  and 
important  bus  terminals,  the  better  shops  and  the 
glamorous  theatrical  district.  It  offers  you  every 
comfort   at  rates  that  are  surprisingly  moderate. 
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800    ROOMS  .    .    .    EACH  WITH 
BATH,  SHOWER,  RADIO. 

SINGLE  from  $2.50  to$5.00perday 
Weekly  from  $15.00 

DOUBLE  from  $3.50to$6.00perday 
Weekly  from   $21.00 


Lexington  Avenue  at  49th   Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


If  You  Need  Money 

HERE'S    A    CHANCE  TO  MAKE 


$9§9a 

\  Day 


Distributing 

Trial 
Packages 


I  AM  USING  a  new  method  in  advertis- 
ing my  goods — I'm  acquainting  the  pub- 
lic    with     them    by    distributing    Trial 
Packages.      Men   and    women    can 
make  SI. 25   an  hour  spare  time — 
S9.50  a  day  full  time — handling  25 

packages  daily.  You  hand  out  $3  value  for  only  $1.  So  they  ko  fust. 
Easier  than  anything  vou  ever  tried  before-  Fine  pay.  No  experience  or 
capital  needed.  I  show  you  just  what  to  do.  Postcard  brings  full  details 
free.  If  you  want  the  secret  of  making  good  money  when  times  arc  hard 
and  jobs  scarce,  get  in  touch  with  me  at  once.  Complete  Plan  sent  abso- 
lutely free. 

ALBERT    MILLS,  Pres. 

107S  Monmouth  Ave. Cincinnati ,   Ohio 


U^>  Fifth.  Avenues 
r  /    *N  Newest  Sensation 


think  of  having  a  beautiful 

d  to  your  bag  which  cleverly    conceal 

Is    and   dimes!      Be   the    first  to     wear 

Changctte.    the   latest,  smtirtcH  novelty  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  usefulness. 

IT'S  NEW   AND   DIFFERENT! 
ill  rave  about  it!     No  more  fumbling  in  you. 
always  change  at  your  finger    tip    for  bus. 


r  friends  v 
"pho: 


handsome     jewel     to 


bag! 

carfare 

Cornea 

match  your  bag.  or  clothes:    black,    brown, 

red  and  silver. 

Just  pin  a  Dollar  Bill   to  this  advertisemer 

TODAY,  mentioning  color  wanted. 

AGENTS  WANTED!   Sell  your  friends  and 

doing  it! 

CHANGETTE,  Inc.,  S65  Fifth  Ave..  Dept.  917,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Callous-ease 


New  Medicated 
MOLESKIN 
Cushions,  Absorbs 
Painful  Growths 

Quick,  lasting  relief  now,  for  sore,  calloused,  tender  leet. 
Velvet-soft  moleskin,  treated  with  KINOX  adhesive  medica- 
tion ends  pain  of  Callouses  and  corns  soon  as  applied.  Hard 
growths  arc  eently  absorbed.  Antiseptic:  cannot  harm 
healthy  tissue.  Liberal  10c  size  sold  in  many  WOOLWORTH 
STORES;  or  we  will  send  25c  drug-store  size  or  big  wide 
family-size  $1  spool  postpaid.  Money  cheerfully  returned  if 
Dot  delighted  with  quick,  permanent  relief. 

KINOX  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  W,  Rutland,  Vermont 
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Radio  Rambles 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


Going  about  in  company  like  that,  you 
can  guess  how  my  Winnie  felt,  not  hav- 
ing even  a  chance  for  a  letter  of  pro- 
test from  the  radio  fans. 

Out  in  Chicago  last  month,  she  says 
to  me,  "Jack,  it's  okay  for  you,  being  a 
Baron  the  way  you  are,  even  if  I  do 
tell  you  you're  not  so  funny  some  times, 
at  least  you've  got  a  bigger  title  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  these  radio  come- 
dians. But  tell  me  this:  They've  all 
got  their  wives  on  the  air  with  them. 
Now,  where  do  /  come  in  on  this  radio 
racket?" 

WELL,  sir,  I  started  thinking  fast 
for  an  answer,  and  about  two 
days  later  while  I  was  still  cogitating, 
my  train  of  thought  was  suddenly 
wrecked  by  the  ringing  of  the  telephone. 

"Just  a  minute,  honey,"  I  says  to 
Winnie.  "I  can't  think  while  the  tele- 
phone is  ringing  that  way." 

Well,  who  should  be  on  the  phone  but 
the  director  of  Station  WJJD,  Chicago. 
He  wanted  to  put  me  on  for  an  air  in- 
terview. I  knew  I  couldn't  go  on  for 
him  on  account  of  my  contract. 

I  started  thinking  fast  again.  Spots 
were  floating  before  my  vision,  my  eyes 
got  glassy,  my  knees  began  to  sag,  my 
arches  were  falling.  Here  I  was  in 
Chicago,  surrounded  by  a  Century  of 
Progress,  and  yet  I  could  feel  myself 
slipping. 

I  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  crowds. 
They  were  shouting  for  a  kill.  I  started 
to  lead  with  my  right  and  just  then— I 
was  struck  with  a  bright  idea.  Why 
not  have  them  interview  my  honey — 
my  Winnie — my  Pearl? 

The  station  director  said,  "Okay."  I 
said,  "Let's  go,  Chicago."  And  that's 
how  Winnie  went  on  the  air. 

NOW,  Mrs.  Jack  Peai-1  can  hold  her 
head  up  with  the  rest.  In  fact,  I 
am  just  waiting  for  her  to  get  together 
with  Gracie  Allen  and  Sadye  (that's 
her  real  name)  Benny,  and  hear  her 
hand  them  the  real  low-down  on  micro- 
phone technique. 

The  Bennys,  George  Burns,  plus 
Gracie  Allen  and  we  two  Pearls  are, 
all  six  of  us,  always  sticking  around 
together.  It's  a  case  of,  "If  you  don't 
come  to  my  house,  I'll  go  to  yours." 

Our  three  better  halves — Gracie, 
Sadye  and  Winnie — are  inseparable. 
They  never  get  tired  of  talking  about 
their  clothes.  Just  to  get  even  with 
them,  George  Burns,  Jack  Benny  and 
I  got  dressed  up  in  some  old  lamp- 
shades and  paraded  around  the  parlor 
the  other  night,  giving  imitations  of 
what  their  conversation  sounded  like  to 
us.    We  didn't  get  far,  though. 

"So,"  says  one  of  the  girls,  about  to 
let  fly  with  a  telephone  book,  "you 
think  you  got  our  numbers." 

LAST  winter,  the  Bennys,  George 
-'and  Gracie,  and  Winnie  and  I  all 
went  to  Miami.  When  we  got  there  we 
all  joined  forces  with  Eddie  and  Ida 
Cantor,  to  make  it  a  double  quartet.  It 
was  one  swell  arrangement.  At  last 
the  women  had  a  fourth  at  bridge,  and 
we  had  a  foursome  for  golf  or  pinochle. 
The  Cantors  had  a  room  next  to 
ours,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The 
walls  were  rather  thin.  After  a  hard 
day  of  golf  and  swimming,  we  all 
turned  in,  the  first  night,  dog  tired. 
Now,  tired  people  will  sometimes  snore, 
and  judging  from  Ida's  obbligato  after 


she  fell  asleep,  she  must  have  been 
the  tiredest  of  the  lot. 

We  could  hear  Eddie,  as  he  lay 
awake,  snapping  his  fingers  at  her, 
wheedling  and  cajoling,  in  an  effort  to 
get  her  to  stop.  Every  now  and  then 
Ida  Cantor  would  quit  for  a  while,  but 
as  soon  as  Eddie  stopped  snapping  his 
fingers,  she'd  be  at  it  again. 

Finally,  there  came  a  knock  at  our 
door.  There  stood  Eddie.  "I  can't  take 
it,"  he  pleaded.  "Let  me  come  in  and 
sleep  here,  any  place!  I  got  to  have  a 
new  deal!" 

Winnie's  a  good  sport,  and  the  pa- 
thetic look  on  Eddie's  face  was  too 
much  for  her.  She  agreed  to  Eddie's 
idea  for  a  new  deal,  and  she  swapped 
bedrooms  with  Eddie.  Strangely 
enough,  Ida  snored  no  more  for  the 
balance  of  the  night. 

CANTOR  is  a  great  mimic,  and  his 
idea  of  a  good  time  was  to  call 
Mrs.  Pearl  on  the  phone  and  imitate 
my  voice.  The  first  time,  he  had  Win- 
nie completely  fooled.  He  told  her  that 
I  had  to  leave  for  a  broadcast  in  New- 
foundland at  once  by  plane.  Winnie 
was  completely  taken  in  until  Eddie, 
still  impersonating  me,  said: 

"Honey,  now  don't  forget.  Please 
send  my  toothbrush  immediately,  by 
air  mail." 

ANOTHER  swell  couple — and  again 
>■  I'm  talking  about  a  radio  per- 
former who  follows  in  her  husband's 
footsteps  on  the  microphone — is  George 
Olsen  and  his  better  half,  Ethel  Shutta. 
They  have  been  married  seven  years 
and  they  still  neck  in  public.  Two 
sweeter  people  do  not  exist.  Are  you 
reading,  George  and  Ethel? 

PAUL  WHITEMAN,  the  Boswell  sis- 
ters, Burns  and  Allen  and  I  had  a 
great  time  on  our  tour  through  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  recently.  The 
first  thing  Paul  and  I  did  on  reaching 
a  new  town  was  to  send  out  scouts  to 
find  the  local  golf  course  and  get  out 
the  old  plus  fours. 

Paul  adhered  to  his  diet  for  as  long 
as  Margaret  Livingston,  Mrs.  White- 
man,  was  on  the  road  with  us. 

However,  Margaret  had  to  go  back 
to  the  Coast  for  picture  work,  and  then 
Paul's  fun  began.  The  first  night  he 
managed  three  or  four  bowls  of  chili 
con  carne  and  a  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
and  the  next  day  he  was  one  pathetic 
combination  of  remorse  and  indigestion. 

WELL,  I'll  be  back  on  the  air  with 
you  next  month.  They've  got  me 
out  here  in  Hollywood,  making  a  pic- 
ture with  Jimmy  Durante.  "The  shoot- 
ing" is  taking  longer  than  we  thought. 
Schnozzle  has  us  in  hysterics  with  his 
mugging  and  wise-cracks.  I  had  a  line 
to  read  the  other  day  which  went: 

"They  threw  me  overboard  without  a 
stitch  of  clothing  on." 

When  I  came  to  this,  during  rehear- 
sal, I  saw  a  calculating  light  in 
Schnozzle's  nose — I  mean,  eye.  The 
director  called  for  action,  and  the 
camera  men  began  to  shoot.  I  came  to 
the  line.  Then  Jimmy  broke  up  the 
scene — "Vas  You  Bare,  Sharlie?" 

So  long  till  October,  when  yours 
truly  and  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion again  renew  our  long-standing 
friendship. 

Jack  Pearl. 
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DO   YOU    LIVE    IN   A 

HOME 


or 

JUST  A 

HOUSE? 


r^~*t 


There's  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween a  Home  and  a  House. 
One,  the  warm,  delightful  place 
that  draws  friends  to  it.  The 
other  .  .  .  rooms  with  furniture. 
And  what  you  spend  has  little  to 
do  with  it!  It's  all  a  matter  of 
knowing  how  to  get  the  right 
effect. 

Are  you  happy  with  your  home 
as  it  is?  Furniture  properly  ar- 
ranged? Right  color  combina- 
tions? Clever  drapery  arrange- 
ments?    Is  your  home  YOU? 

The  Home  Beautifying  Editor  is 
giving  a  series  just  to  show  you 
how  easily  you  can  make  your 
house  into  the  sort  of  a  home 
you  really  want.  She's  in  touch 
with  smart  New  York  shops  and 
discusses  your  problems  with  you 
personally. 


For  Further  Details 

About    Beautifying 

Your  Home 
ADDRESS 


HOME  EDITOR 
TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc., 

55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hollywood  Night 
by  Night 

{Continued  from  page  62) 

Helen  Hayes'  mother  was  present, 
and  Helen  declared  that  her  mother 
was  always  saying  witty  things  and 
then   crediting   her,   Helen,   with   them. 

Eddie  Robinson  got  tired  of  playing 
poker  and  joined  us. 

"What  is  it  about  fatherhood?"  we 
demanded  to  know.  "You  look  per- 
fectly  wonderful." 

"And,"  we  told  Herbert  Corthell, 
"you  used  to  be  comedy,  with  all  that 
fat.     Now  you're  romance!" 

His  wife  confided  to  us  that  she 
made  him  take  steps  to  get  thin,  and 
it  certainly  is  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment. She  herself  is  beautiful.  She 
is  Marion  Alta,  noted  concert  singer, 
in  professional  life,  and  may  do  some 
picture  work  in  the  musicals  as  well 
as  some  concert  work. 

"Though  I  thought  I  meant  to  retire 
when  I  was  married,"  she  laughed. 

Supper  was  served  at  little  tete-a-tete 
tables.  It  consisted  of  salads,  together 
with  cold  roast  turkey  and  ham,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dessert  of  cake  and  ice- 
cream. A  particularly  delicious  dish 
was  made  of  eggs  stuffed  with  salmon 
salad. 

I  chatted  after  dinner  with  Mrs. 
Frank  Craven,  who  is  more  of  a  hu- 
morist, off-stage,  than  her  husband. 
She  said  that  "most  of  the  youth  of 
today  hardens  my  arteries!"  She  and 
Antonio  Moreno  are  old  friends.  He 
knelt  gallantly  at  her  feet,  as  she  told 
me  how,  in  the  New  York  Vitagraph 
days,  girls  used  to  come  to  her  begging 
to  be  introduced  to  Tony. 

(Please  turn  to  page  104) 


SCHOOL  DAY 

DIETS 


School  days  will  soon  be  here 
again  and  with  them  thoughts  of 
renewed  interest  in  children's  diet. 
So  this  month's  circulars  have  been 
written  to  give  you  the  best  possi- 
ble help  in  planning  and  prepar- 
ing proper  meals  for  your  chil- 
dren.    Here  are  the  subjects: 

1.  Nursery    and    Kindergarten 
Menus 

2.  Diets  for  Grammar  School 
Age 

3.  High  School  Diet 

4.  School  Box  Lunches 

5.  Breakfast  Menus 

6.  Dinner  Menus 

7.  Lunch  and  Supper  Menus 

8.  Favorite    Dishes    of    Holly- 
wood School  Children 

If  you  would  like  copies  of  these 
circulars  send  ten  cents  to  Rita 
Calhoun,  care  Tower  Magazines, 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Remember  they  are  printed  on 
loose  leaves,  so  that  you  can  keep 
them  in  a  loose-leaf  binder. 


JL&tVUl  to  Le 

QttavmmQ 

A  BOOKLET  J 

'The  Smart  Point  of  View" 
WITHOUT  COST 


MARGERY  WILSON 

,j_  America's  author- 
Mgg  sty  on  Charm. 
3«$?  Personal  adviser 
!**^>      to  eminent  women 


NORMA  SHEARER  writes: 
"To  capture  the  elusive  spirit 
of  Charm  and  analyze  it  for 
personal  cultivation  as  you 
have  done,  is  indeed  a  boon 
to  all  who  wish  to  enhance 
their   power." 

RUTHCHATTERTON^r;/^: 
"jMargery  Wilson's  Charm  is 
all  that  the  title  implies  and 
more." 

MARY  PICKFORD  writes: 
"You     are     dealing     with     a 
subject  close  to  every  woman's 
heart    and    you   have  handled 
it   delightfully." 
RUPERT  HUGHES  writes: 
"You    have    solved    the    true 
mysteries    of    Charm.    People 
who    will    follow   your    advice 
will  have  charm  and  enjoy  its 
mystic  powers." 


A  Finishing  School  at  Home 

Just  what  impression  do  you  make?  Grade  yourself  with 
Margery  Wilson's  "Charm-Test".  This  interesting  self- 
analysis  chart  will  be  sent  on  request,  with  the  booklet, 
"The  Smart  Point  of  View" — to  acquaint  you  with 
the  effectiveness  of  Margery  Wilson's  personalized  train- 
ing by  correspondence.  In  your  own  home,  under  the 
sympathetic  guidance  of  this  distinguished  teacher,  you 
learn  exquisite  self-expression — how  to  walk,  talk,  how 
to  project  your  personality  effectively — to  enhance  your 
appeal.  Margery  Wilson  makes  tangible  the  elusive  ele- 
ments of  Charm  and  gives  you  poise,  conversational  ease, 
charming  manners,  finish,  grace — the  smart  point  of  view. 

To  receive  the  Booklet  and  the 
"Charm-Test"  write  to 

MARGERY    WILSON 

1148  Fifth  Avenue,  36-J  New  York,  N,  Y. 


MONEY    TO     BURN 


BUT  SHE  PAYS  ONLY  50c 
FOR    HER    FACE-POWDER 

Money  doesn't  mean  much  to  her,  but  her  face 
surely  does!  That's  why  she  entrusts  her  precious 
complexion  to  Luxor.  It  brings  her  skin  a  smooth, 
perfect  texture  (for  Luxor  is  silk-sifted).  It  brings 
her  lovely  fragrance  (for  Luxor  is  scented  with 
La  Richesse,  the  same  perfume  for  which  she  pays 
$16  the  ounce).  And  it  brings  her  a  new  bloom 
of  beauty,  because  among  its  many  subtle  shades 
she  finds  the  exact  complement  to  her  natural 
coloring !  You,  too,  can  achieve  radiance  with  this 
perfected  face-powder.  Discover  it  for  yourself 
...  at  your  favorite  beauty  counter. 

LllXOr  Qm^lojfcurv^ 

FIFTY  CENTS  THE  BOX  plus  tax       °"  W  D  E  K 

but    we    couldn't    make     it     better     for    $5. 


CLIP       THE        COUPON 


LUXOR,  Ltd.,  1355  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 

I'd  like  a  generous  trial  package  of  Luxor  Powder  and  Rouge. 
Enclosed  is  ten  cents  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 

Check    Powder:  Rose  Rachel Rachel Flesh 

Rouge:    Natural Medium  Vivid 

™'9  Radiants Sunglow Pastel 


J^ame 

Address— 
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BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HANDS 
THE  MOON   GLOW  WAY 

You  may  now  have  a  different  color'nail  polish  to 
harmonize  with  each  ensemble.  MOON  GLOW  Nail 
Polish — the  new  Hollywood  favorite — comes  in  five 
shades:  Natural,  Medium,  Rose,  Carmine  and 
Platinum  Pearl  ...  to  harmonize  with  each  costume. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  the  smartness  of  your 
hands  when  cared  for  the  MOON  GLOW  way.  So 
why  not  keep  all  five  shales  on  your  shelf?  If  you 
paid  SI  you  couldn't  get  finer  nail  polish.  So  ask  your 
favorite  department  or  drug  store  today  for  the  com- 
plete set  of  five  MOON  GLOW  shades — in  two  sizes, 
10c  and  25c  a  bottle.  If  they  cannot  supply  you, 
fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 


MOON   GLOW  COSMETIC  CO.,   LTD. 
Hollywood,  Calif.                                                        T-l 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  special  introductory 
pkg.  of  MOON  GLOW.     I  enclose   10c   (coin  or 
stamps)   for  each  shade  cheeked.     (     )    Natural 
(     )  Medium  (     )  Rose  (     )   Carmine  (     )   Plat- 
inum Pearl. 

St.  &  No 

City 

.  .  .State.. 

BLUE  PRINTS.  Colonial  House,  Italian 
House,  each  6  rooms.  Normandy  House, 
Swiss  Chalet,  Modernistic  House,  Span- 
ish House,  each  5  rooms.  If  you're  in- 
terested in  a  new  home,  send  3  cents  for 
each  of  the  blue  prints  you  want  to 
Tower  Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Qcrngto  NEW  YORK? 


StcfiataHtWfctee 


here  luxurious  sun- 
filled  rooms  offer  every 
convenience  and  comfort. 
Private  bath.  Radio.  Ser- 
vidor.  Rates  that  begin  at 
#3  for  one. —  $4  for  two. 
C.  W.RAMSEY,  Jr.,  Mor. 


0OVEHHD1 


IH 


1200  Rooms  *  7th  Ave.  at  31st  St 


Hollywood  Night  by  Night 


(Continued  from  page  103) 


"All  right,"  I'd  say.  "Stop  heaving, 
and  I'll  bring  Tony!" 

As  the  guests  mellowed  with  the 
evening,  there  was  some  wonderful  en- 
tertainment. Joe  Cawthorne  announced 
that  the  Prickly  Heat  Trio  would  sing! 
Whereupon  he,  Donald  Brian  and 
Bobby  North  warbled  some  comic 
songs,  after  which  Donald  Brian  sang 
and  danced. 

CHOWERS  spoiled  Frank  Lloyd's 
^  garden  party,  so  far  as  the  garden 
part  was  concerned.  But  nothing  could 
really  spoil  a  Lloyd  party. 

Out  there  on  the  big  Lloyd  ranch, 
where  the  crowds  had  gathered  for 
swimming,  tennis  and  pole  ball,  the 
rain  drove  down  in  sheets,  and  we  all 
ran  for  indoors,  in  the  large,  homey 
rooms  of  the  beautiful  Colonial  man- 
sion which  is  the  Lloyd's  country  home. 

There  we  sat  and  chatted  in  the  li- 
brary and  drawing  room,  or  played  in- 
door games,  the  most  amusing  of 
which  was  "Playing  the  Ponies." 

Nancy  Carroll  and  her  husband,  Bol- 
ton Mallory,  were  playing  with  Leslie 
Howard,  Mrs.  Leon  Gordon  and  Wal- 
lace Beery.  Nancy  grew  quite  excited, 
but  was  a  long  time  winning.  She 
finally  did,  though. 

Nancy  told   us   about   bicycle   riding. 

"I  can  get  on,"  she  explained.  "Then 
I  stay  on  until  I  fall  off!" 

Wallace  Beery  and  Leon  Gordon  had 
played  pole  ball  until  it  began  to  pour 
rain;  then  they  were  forced  indoors. 
Pole  ball  is  played  with  tennis  rackets, 
with  which  a  ball  on  the  end  of  a  two- 
yard  rope  fastened  to  an  eight-foot 
pole  in  the  ground,  is  batted  back  and 
forth.     Sounds  very  easy,  but  it  isn't. 

Frank  Lloyd  has  a  sort  of  family  al- 
bum that  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
amusement.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  old 
stills,  taken,  some  of  them,  as  many  as 
twenty  years  ago.  These  show  old  ac- 
tors, old  settings,  old  costumes.  Oc- 
casionally, though,  one  pauses  a  little 
sadly  in  the  midst  of  the  amusement, 
as  he  reflects  on  the  fate  of  the  stars 
of  other  days.  Some  of  them,  to  be 
sure,  are  still  reigning,  but  how  few! 
The  others  are  retired,  some  with 
money,  but  most  of  them  without,  and 
some  have  passed  away. 

Many  of  them  show  Frank  Lloyd  as 
a  young  actor.  And  he  doesn't  care 
how  much  you  laugh  at  him! 

Chatting  with  Mrs.  Wallace  Beery, 
who  is  beautiful,  as  you  probably  know, 
we  find  her  to  be  one  of  the  most 
womanly  women  of  the  whole  film  col- 
ony. It  is  her  children — and  adopted 
children  at  that — who  absorb  her  whole 
life.     She  wants  to  adopt  another  now! 

"I  want  to  have  a  baby  in  our  home 
always,"  she  said. 

"We  wouldn't  mind  raising  six." 

Mrs.  Leslie  Howard  came  and  showed 
us  where  Leslie  had  upset  some  lem- 
onade on  her  dress. 

"You  just  make  him  do  the  washing 
of  it!"  exclaimed  Nancy  Carroll. 

Sports  clothes  were  most  in  evidence. 
Nancy  Carroll,  for  one,  wore  a  bright 
blue  knit  sports  suit  with  a  fetching 
little  hat  to  match. 

SOCIETY  and  picture  folk  really  do 
mix  more  and  more,"  remarked 
Joan  Crawford,  who,  with  Franchot 
Tone,  had  arrived  at  the  house-warm- 
ing Sunday  afternoon  party  which  Kay 
Hammond,    of    stage    and    screen,    was 


Photo  l>y  Widt  World 

Remember  our  Telling  you  about  the  mask 
Richard  Cromwell  made  of  Joan  Crawford? 
Well,  just  to  prove  it,  here  it  is.  He  pasted 
the  eyebrows  on  and  used  string  for  the 
hair,  coloring  it  with  orange-colored  shellac 
and    then    curling    it. 


giving  in  her  cosy  new  English  home  in 
Westwood. 

Miss  Hammond — in  private  life  Mrs. 
Henry  Wetherby — was  a  society  girl 
before  going  on  the  stage,  and  has 
among  her  friends  the  elite  of  Los 
Angeles.  So  we  met  many  charming 
social  lights  that  day. 

But  we  met  our  picture  friends,  too. 

James  Gleason  and  Mrs.  Gleason 
were  among  those  present,  and  there 
were  Laura  Hope  Crews,  Tala  Birell, 
Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  Alan  Mowbray  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  Tom  Moore  and  his 
wife,  Agnes  Christine  Johnston  and 
Frank  Dazey,  Dorothy  Phillips  (do 
you  remember  her  as  a  picture  star?) 
and  others. 

Joan  Crawford  spent  most  of  her 
time  with  little  Bruce  Barrett  Wether- 
by, Kay's  two-year-old  baby.  He  calls 
her  "Aunt  Joan,"  and  proudly  showed 
her  his  new  bedroom,  made  like  a  ship's 
cabin. 

Mrs.  Tom  Moore  told  us  how  Tom, 
just  after  their  baby  was  born,  came 
home  with  what  he  said  was  a  birth 
present  for  the  youngster. 

"It  turned  out  to  be,"  she  said,  "a 
huge  stick  of  striped  candy!" 

She  said  that  her  mother  took  a 
friend  to  the  hospital,  a  couple  of 
weeks  after  its  birth,  to  see  the  infant. 

"But  my  baby  was  crying  so  hard — 
just  yelling  at  the  top  of  its  lungs — 
that  mother  was  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge it,"  said  Mrs.  Moore.  "So  she 
pointed  out  another  infant,  a  sweetly 
smiling  little  cherub.  'Oh,  no,  that  isn't 
Tom's  baby,'  said  the  knowing  friend. 
'That  baby  that  is  howling  is  his!'" 

Agnes,  who  is  a  scenario  writer,  and 
who  has  three  little  children,  said,  "No, 
I'm  not  having  any  baby  just  now. 
Wish  I  were — it's  easier  than  having  a 
scenario!" 

Dorothy      Phillips      says      that     her 
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daughter,  Gwendolyn,  will  probably  be- 
come an  actress.     She  wants  to  be  one. 

Tala  Birell  told  us  that  she  is  liv- 
ing at  the  beach,  and  that  she  loves  it 
there,  for  she  adores  the  sea. 

"It  lets  you  know  how  insignificant 
are  the  things  of  this  life,"  she  said. 

Wherever  Jim  Gleason  is,  there  is 
talk  of  horses,  and  Jim  told  us  of  a 
polo  pony  he  owns,  which  is  twenty- 
four  years  old,  and  which  he  has  put 
to  pasture  for  good. 

Jim  said  he  might  have  helped  win 
the  last  polo  game  he  played  only  Will 
Rogers  broke  him  up.  "Here  comes 
Jim  on  his  Holstein!"  Will  yelled. 

Sandwiches  and  beer  were  the  re- 
freshments. But  Jim  Gleason  and  your 
writer  weren't  drinking  beer,  so  Jim 
promised  to  "make  contact  for  coffee," 
which  he  did. 

Our  hostess  was  lovely  in  a  sea  green 
organdy,  with  surplice  effect  bodice 
and  rather  wide  skirt. 

Joan  Crawford  wore  a  black  or- 
gandy, tight-fitting  as  to  bodice,  nar- 
row skirt,  and  a  black  cloche  of  or- 
gandy. Her  gloves  were  black  gaunt- 
leted  organdy. 

ARTISTS,  writers,  actors,  society 
ii  folk — we  found  them  all  gathered 
at  the  party  given  by  Drexel  Biddle 
Steele,  millionaire  playboy,  dilettante, 
artist  and  writer,  at  his  penthouse 
apartment  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  tea  was  in  honor  of  Peggy  Hop- 
kins Joyce,  and  Peggy  was  radiant  in 
a  fancy  sports  suit  of  white  silk  with 
small  hat  to  match. 

Peggy  said  she  was  going  out  with 
different  men  all  the  time,  because  she 
didn't  want  to  get  attached  to  any  cer- 
tain one! 

She  said  that  Josef  Von  Sternberg 
was  the  most  brilliant  man  she  had 
ever  met.  But  she  did  hope  she  had 
influenced  him  to  have  a  different  kind 
of  hair-cut! 

Some  of  those  present  were:  Alice 
White,  Colleen  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lionel  Atwill,  Betty  Kendall,  Mess- 
more  Kendall's  daughter,  Don  Bland- 
ing,  the  Hawaiian  poet;  Dario  Rappa- 
port,  noted  portrait  painter;  Polan 
Banks,  novelist;  Eliot  Haskell,  well- 
known  young  civil  engineer ;  Elsie  Janis 
and  Gilbert  Wilson,  Mrs.  Edith  Shearer, 
Norma's  mother;  John  Roche,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam McAdoo,  Charlie  Farrell  and  Vir- 
ginia Valli,  Theda  Bara,  Nina  Quar- 
tero,  Jack  Quartero,  formerly  a  writer 
for  Ufa;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Lukas, 
Marcelle  Edwards,  Mae  Clarke,  May 
Christie,  novelist;  Anna  Nilsson. 

Mrs.  Shearer  told  us  how,  when  tiny 
Irving  Thalberg,  Jr.,  found  out  that 
little  Mary  MacArthur,  Helen  Hayes' 
little  girl,  was  going  abroad  with  the 
party,  he  had  told  her  in  glee,  "Oh, 
Edie,"  (of  course  she  doesn't  let  him 
call  her  grandma) — "Oh,  Edie,  my  girl- 
friend is  going  along  with  us!" 

Now  that's  early,  even  for  Holly- 
wood! 

Jack  Quartero  told  us  that  when  he 
was  studying  medicine  in  New  York, 
and  Norma  Shearer  was  a  mere  extra, 
she  had  sprained  her  ankle  in  the 
Grand  Central  station.  He,  happening 
along  at  the  moment,  carried  her  to 
a  taxi  and  took  her  to  his  office,  where 
he  fixed  up  the  injured  member. 

Imagine  Norma  spraining  her  ankle 
now  in  the  Grand  Central  Station! 
What  a  crowd  would  gather!  How 
many  hands  would   offer  aid! 


SUNNY  Southern  California  dis- 
proved its  name  once  more  when 
Ida  Koverman  gave  her  party,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  garden  party, 
but  which  unseasonable  rain  turned 
into  a  drawing-room  affair.  Mrs. 
Koverman '  is  a  power  at  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  studios,  and  many 
notables  attend  her  parties. 

Jean  Harlow  was  one  of  the  guests. 
She  and  her  pretty  mother  took  me. 
She  was  beautiful  in  a  soft  blue  gown, 
with  a  white  hat,  a  sports  outfit.  Rob- 
ert Montgomery  was  there,  too,  with 
his  wife,  and  Eric  von  Stroheim  and 
Mrs.  von  Stroheim,  Director  Norman 
Taurog,  Julia  Faye,  who  came  with 
Arthur  Menken,  cameraman  and  di- 
rector of  travel  pictures;  Jose  Crespo, 
Robert  Vignola,  Bradley  King,  Marvin 
Maazell  and  his  wife,  and  others. 

COSTUME  parties  are  coming  back 
into  vogue.  Countess  di  Frasso 
gave  a  delightful  one.  It  was  called 
an  English  party,  and  guests  were  sup- 
posed to  come  clad  as  some  character 
in  English  history,  but  some  of  them 
disappointed  their  hostess  and  arrived 
"as   is." 

Lilyan  Tashman  was  Queen  Victoria. 
Claudette  Colbert  wore  white  tulle  and 
gardenias.  She  said  she  had  no  name. 
Jack  Oakie  wore  a  white  sweater  with 
the  words  "Lipton's  Tea"  scrawled  over 
front  and  back. 

ALICE  BRADY  was  hostess  at  a 
xx  tea,  at  which  everybody  taking 
cold  drinks  was  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  mittens,  that  his  or  her  hands  might 
not  become  chilled! 

Kay  Francis  was  there  with  her  hus- 
band, Kenneth  MacKenna,  and  there 
were  Grace  LaRue  and  Hale  Hamilton, 
and  David  Burton  and  Helen  Vinson, 
besides  a  number  of  society  folk. 

RICHARD  CROMWELL  and  a  girl 
-friend  thought  they'd  do  something 
different  the  other  night.  So  they  went 
slumming  on  Main  Street  in  Los  An- 
geles, visiting  all  the  funny  side  shows 
down  there. 

At  one  place  they  found  a  man  sell- 
ing post  cards.  Richard  decided  he 
could  sell  more  of  them  than  the  regu- 
lar merchant,  so  he  asked  the  man  to 
let  him  do  the  ballyhooing.  The  man 
consented,  and  Richard  really  did  top 
the  other's  sales.  Then  somebody  rec- 
ognized him,  and  he  had  to  buy  a  lot 
of  cards  himself  and  autograph  them 
for  bystanders! 

MIRIAM  HOPKINS  and  King  Vidor 
play  tennis  everyday.  .  .  .  Joan 
Crawford  is  seen  much  in  the  company 
of  Franchot  Tone.  .  .  .  Anita  Louise 
and  Tom  Brown  go  about  together  all 
the  time.  Anita  brought  Tom  a  hand- 
some silver  cigarette  case  from  New 
York.  .  .  .  Maureen  O'Sullivan  and 
Johnny  Farrow  are  still  beauing.  .  .  . 
Mervyn  Leroy  escorts  Marie  Dressier 
to  openings.  .  .  .  And  Marguerite 
Churchill  and  George  O'Brien  are 
again  seen  a  lot  together.  .  .  .  Dorothy 
Lee  and  Nick  Stuart  dance  together 
a  lot. 

.  .  .  And,  of  course,  you  know  that 
Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  and  Eleanor  Holm 
are  oft  seen  together.  .  .  .  Lew  Ayres 
and  Ginger  Rogers  keep  up  their  pal- 
ship.  .  .  .  Gossip  is  trying  to  make  up 
a  romance  for  Gary  Cooper  and  Judith 
Allen. 


How  Joan 

got  her 

Movie  Eyes 
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MARY,  THE  BOYS  SAY 
YOUR  EYES  ARE 
IRRESISTIBLE -HOW 
DO  YOU  DO  IT  ? 


-IT'S  A  TRICK 
STUDIO  MAKE  UP 
EXPERTS  USE- 
CALLED 

DELICABROW 

i'll  fix  yours 

NOW.  .  . 


JOAN    THAT    EVENING 


HOW  MYSTERIOUSLY 
BIS  AND  STARRY 
YOUR  EYES  ARE 

TONIGHT-THEY  PUT 

A  SPELL 

ON  ME  / 


THOUGHT 


J   YES 

SPELLED     \£v 
DELI  CA 
B-R-O-W 


Have  the  Witching  Eyes 
of  the  Movie  Stars  Tonight 

You  can  make  your  eyes  wells  of  allure 
. . .  get  exactly  the  same  effect  the  movie 
and  stage  stars  do  —  instantly!  Simply 
darken  the  lashes  and  brows  with  the  won- 
derful make-up  they  use — called  DELICA- 
BROW. In  a  few  seconds  DELICA-BROW 
makes  your  eyes  look  bigger,  brighter . . . 
irresistible.  Try  it  tonight.  It's  waterproof, 
too.  Remember  the  name,  DELICA- 
BROW. At  all  toilet  goods  counters  and 
at  the  10c  stores. 


PERFUMED 
DEPILATORY   CREAM     GIANT  TUBE 
As  delightful  as  cold  cream.    Special  <•  a 
Simplyspread  on  and  rinse  off.    Size  1  "C 

ZIP  Epilator— IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT  only  U 

Permanently    Destroys    Hair 
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IO*  WINDOW  SHADES 
Looked  So  Expensive" 

I  NEVER  dreamed  that  any  shades  could  set 
off  the  furnishings  of  my  rooms  so  well.  My 
Clopay  Shades  were  truly  marvelous — their 
creped  surface  looked  so  much  smarter  than  the 
hard,  shiny  surface  of  cloth  shades  that  used  to 
cost  me  50c  each.  And  the  beautiful  chintz 
patterns  I  got  in  Clopay  at  10c  I  really  never 
could  find  before  in  any  shades ! .  .  .  Millions  of 
women  already  approve  Clopay — the  new  kind 
of  shade  that  won't  crack,  pinhole,  fray  or  curl 
.  .  .  yet  sells  for  10c.  Available  in  soft,  plain 
colors  and  latest  chintz  effects  no  other  shade 
has.  Easy  to  put  up,  too  ...  no  tacks  or  tools. 
For  a  real  thrilling  experience  see  Clopay  Shades 
today.  Send  3c  stamp  for  color  samples.  Clopay 
Corporation,  1211  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

At  All  5c  and  10c  Stores 
and  Many  Department  Stores 


(zm^rn 


WINOO 

SWADfS 
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(Continued  from  page  53) 


AT  IAST !  Overniqht  Relief 
For  SUNBURN 
TORTURE! 

I've  found  a  wonderful  quick  relief 
for  smarting  sunburn.  I  pour  an- 
tiseptic Campho-Phenique  liquid  on 
the  burn,  and  in  Just  a  few  hours 
even  my  sensitive  skin  stops 
hurting.  First  thing  I've  found 
that  really  soothes  down  to  the 
deepest  layer  of  skin.  Try  a  bottle — 
30c  and  60c  sizes  in  drug  stores — 
or.  try  the  10c  size.  Get  a  bottle  now. 

CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

FflC-6 
POUJD€l\ 

IV€JUVIA 

POU/D£R 

Long  research  blended  with  the  finest  ingredients  de- 
veloped this  perfectly  BALANCED  powder.  Now.  every- 
thing you  demand  of  a  powder  is  yours — in  REJUVIA. 
Thistledown  fineness,  yet  clings  to  your  face.  Gives  you 
the  fashionable  dull,  satiny  glow.  Never  a  hint  of  shine. 
Perfect  for  any  type  of  skin — dry  or  oily.  Does  not 
clog  pores.  REJUVIA  adds  the  final  touch  of  enchanting 
naturalness  to  your  make-up  ensemble.  Know  the  satisfac- 
tion of  powder  perfection.  Try  REJUVIA  Mellow  Finish 
Face   Powder  today — only    10c  at  most   Woolworth  Stores. 

FREE  CHARACTER  CHART     Are  you  a 

"clinging  vine?"  Is  "He"  the  mental  or  physical  type? 
Big  FREE  Character  Chart  tells  you  secrets  of  reading 
character  in  faces,  hands,  eyes.  More  amazing  than  for- 
tune telling.  Mystify  friends  by  reading  their  char- 
acters. Send  name  and  address  on  post  card  for  your 
Chart.     No  cost  or  obligation.     Write   NOW  to 

REJUVlABEAUTVLABS.,lNC.,395Broadway,Depl.K40,NewYofk,N.Y. 


him  down  to  a  mere  pittance  of  $750  a 
week.     Or  we  thought  we  had. 

But  what  happened? 

His  agent  got  busy.  He  tore  around 
to  other  studios  and  told  them  this  man 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  money  we 
were  paying  him.  He  wanted  $2,000 
a  week. 

The  other  company  negotiated  and 
made  a  smart  deal.  It  agreed  to  pay 
him  not  $2,000  a  week  but  only  $1,750. 
It  figured  it  had  saved  the  difference  by 
smart  trading. 

The  net  result  was  that  the  man  we 
tried  to  cut  from  $1,000  to  $750  a  week 
wound  up  by  getting  exactly  $750  more 
than  we  ever  paid  him  in  boom  times. 
And  all  of  this  happened  during  the 
very  midst  of  the  depression. 

Hot  stuff,  isn't  it? 

OF  course  it  isn't  as  bad  as  it  sounds. 
Nothing  ever  is  in  the  movie  busi- 
ness. The  truth  is  that  the  other  com- 
pany needed  him  more  than  we  did. 
They  needed  him  $1,750  worth  and  we 
didn't.     Not  every  week,  anyhow. 

Multiply  that  by  scores  of  similar 
cases  and  you  have  some  more  rea- 
sons for  the  high  cost  of  movies. 

Maybe  you  say,  "Why  doesn't  Will 
Hays,  the  czar,  step  in  and  stop  this 
nonsense?" 

Bless  your  heart,  Will  Hays  is  not  a 
czar.  That's  just  a  newspaper  head- 
line title.  He  has  no  power  to  inter- 
fere in  such  affairs  and  certainly  he 
hasn't  as  much  power  as  the  Sherman 
law  has. 

The  Sherman  law  says  we  can't  get 
together  and  stop  this  ruinous  over- 
paying. Will  Hays  can't  upset  that. 
Nobody  can  upset  it,  because  there 
isn't  a  senator  or  a  congressman  who 
would  have  the  political  nerve  even 
to  try  to  repeal  the  law  that  is  stran- 
gling many  a  business  in  the  land  of  the 
free.  He  would  sound  his  political 
doom  if  he  did,  because  the  folks  at 
home  would  swear  that  he  had  been 
taken  over,  body,  soul  and  breeches,  by 
the  Big  Business  interests. 

Let's  talk  about  something  more  dis- 
agreeable about  the  moving  picture 
business. 

MAYBE  you  never  noticed  it,  but 
the  moving  picture  people  have 
steered  a  very  careful  course  between 
the  wets  and  the  drys.  The  screen  has 
been  amazingly  free  of  propaganda 
for  either  side. 

But  that's  not  because  both  wets  and 
drys   haven't   tried   to   use   the   screen. 

We  dope  it  out  that  you  pay  us  to 
entertain  you  and  nothing  else.  When 
you  plunk  down  your  money  at  the 
box  office  of  a  movie  house,  you  are 
paying  for  entertainment.  So  we  feel 
we  would  be  simply  crazy  to  try  to 
teach  you  anything,  jam  anything 
down  your  throat,  preach  at  you,  edu- 
cate you  or  propagandize  you. 

But  get  this: 

The  other  day  a  dry  leader  dropped 
in  at  our  home  office  and  complained  to 
the  boss  that  we  were  using  too  many 
drinking  scenes  in  our  pictures. 

"You  are  helping  the  wets,"  he  said. 
"You  are  making  the  people  drink- 
conscious.  You  are  flouting  the  law. 
You  show  people  drinking  in  their 
homes.  You  show  people  drinking  in 
speakeasies.  It's  drink,  drink,  drink 
everywhere.  We  would  like  to  know 
just   exactly   how   the   wets   have    suc- 


ceeded   in    subsidizing    you." 

That's  a  pretty  dirty  crack.  The 
boss  should  have  tossed  him  out  of  the 
window,  but  you  can't  do  that.  You've 
got  to  reason  with  them  when  they  get 
that  way. 

"Well,"  said  the  boss,  "we  have  not 
been  subsidized  by  anybody,  wet  or 
dry,  black  or  white,  Republican  or 
Democrat.  We  are  here  to  entertain. 
That's  all.  We  try  to  show  life  as  it 
is.  If  we  show  people  drinking  in  their 
homes,  it's  because  you  and  everybody 
else  knows  they  do  drink  in  their 
homes.  The  same  goes  for  speakeasies. 
Everybody  knows  they  exist.  Our 
stories  picture  life  as  it  is.  At  least 
that's  what  we  try  to  have  them  do." 

"Nonsense!"  nonsensed  the  dry 
leader.  "You  can  very  easily  select 
stories  which  have  no  drinking  scenes 
of  any  kind." 

Just  like  that! 

The  man  who  never  bought  a  story 
in  his  life,  who  never  struggled  to  dis- 
cover new  entertainment  for  the  mil- 
lions, tells  us  we  can  pick  lily-white 
stories  right  out  of  the  thin  air. 

But  the  boss  was  not  very  much  dis- 
turbed. 

"Mr.  Goofus,"  he  said,  "a  number  of 
years  ago  a  lawyer  representing  the 
distillers  called  on  me.  This  was  be- 
fore the  prohibition  law  was  enacted. 
He  told  me  exactly  what  you  have  said, 
only  with  reverse  English.  He  said  we 
were  showing  too  many  drinking 
scenes.  He  told  me  that  these  drink- 
ing scenes  in  our  pictures  would  dis- 
gust the  public  and  help  the  drys.  He 
said  that  if  we  did  not  stop  showing  so 
many  drinking  scenes,  his  organization 
would  stir  up  censorship  laws  against 
movies   in   every   state   in   the    union." 

"And  what  did  you  say  to  him?" 
queried  the  dry  leader,  just  as  though 
he  had  been  rehearsed  into  asking  this 
joyous  question. 

"I  told  him  to  go  to  hell,"  replied  the 


Helen  Vinson  and  William  Powell  doing  a  bit 
of  special   posing  for  The  New  Movie  Maga- 
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boss    in    his    own    emphatic    manner. 

There  was  a  protracted  silence. 
Victory!  The  dry  leader  was  con- 
vinced. He  saw  the  point.  He  real- 
ized that  drinking  scenes  are  as  bad 
for  the  wets  as  for  the  drys.  At  least, 
that's  the  way  it  should  have  turned 
out.  but  this  is  not  a  happy  ending. 

Instead: 

"Just  the  same,"  spoke  the  dry 
leader,  "I  think  you  should  omit  all 
further  drinking  scenes  from  your  pic- 
tures." 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  boss  told  him  to  go  to  hell,  just  as 
he  had  told  the  wet  lawyer,  but  I  told 
you  this  was  not  a  happy  ending.  The 
boss  simply  said,  "I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  been  able  to  convince  you  that  we 
are  here  to  make  pictures,  not  propa- 
ganda, not  to  inject  anything  but  en- 
tertainment in  our  pictures  and  not  to 
omit  anything  which  adds  to  the  nat- 
uralness of  the  story." 

You  don't  appreciate  the  purity  of 
your  movies,  friends. 

I  don't  mean  the  kind  of  purity  you 
think  I  mean.  What  I  mean  is,  you 
don't  realize  how  we  have  to  resist  the 
pressure  that  is  put  on  us  to  jam 
propaganda,  or  even  advertising,  down 
your  throats. 

THERE  was  a  very  short  time  when 
one  or  two  picture  companies 
thought  they  could  make  extra  money 
by  sneaking  a  little  advertising  into 
their  pictures.  They  did  it  cleverly. 
Now  and  then,  quite  naturally,  in  an 
outdoor  scene  they  showed  a  billboard 
advertising  somebody's  breakfast  fod- 
der— and  they  got  paid  for  it.  You 
saw  it  and  you  didn't  even  realize  that 
it  was  paid  for  on  the  side. 

But  it  raised  the  devil  with  all  of  us. 
For  instance: 

Once  we  made  a  romantic  picture  in 
which  one  of  the  very  important  scenes 
ivas  an  elopement.  The  handsome 
young  leading  man  was  mix  vomica 
with  his  sweetheart's  family;  or  may- 
be that  is  not  just  the  right  French 
term,  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  They 
didn't  like  him.  He  didn't  have  the 
class.  She  was  a  rich  gal  and  he  was 
a  helper  in  a  garage  or  something  like 
that. 

Anyhow,  the  only  way  he  could  get 
the  gal  was  by  borrowing  an  auto- 
mobile and  driving  her  away  from  here 
with  him. 

So  he  borrowed  one  from  the  garage. 
The  girl  got  in  it  after  climbing  down 
from  her  bedroom,  and  away  they 
went. 

It  was  a  swell  ending  to  a  story  full 
of  suspense.  The  movie  fans  loved  it. 
The  women  cried  over  it.  The  critics 
didn't  like  it,  so  it  must  have  been 
pretty  good. 

Well,  to  give  it  a  good  kick  at  the 
very  last  scene,  the  hero  drove  the 
automobile  right  up  to  the  camera  and 
the  final  scenes  showed  him  kissing  the 
face  off  of  the  girl. 

But  we  made  a  ghastly  mistake, 
which  you  never  even  thought  about  as 
you  clapped  your  hands. 

We  drove  the  car  so  close  to  the 
camera  that  you  could  see  it  was  a 
Packard  or  a  Buick  or  a  Pierce  or  a 
Rolls  or  whatever  it  was.  I  forget. 
But  the  shape  of  the  hood  showed 
what  make  of  car  it  was.  It  had  no 
bearing  on  the  story,  of  course. 

But  a  committee  of  theater  owners 
called  on  us. 


"We  want  a  rebate  on  the  price  we 
paid  you  for  that  picture,"  they 
squawked,  "because  it  is  an  advertis- 
ing picture." 

"Advertising  picture,  my  eye!"  cried 
our  sales  manager,  who  gives  rebates 
as  gladly  as  you  give  up  your  right 
eye.     "What  are  you  driving  at?" 

"We  know  you  got  paid  on  the  side 
for  showing  that  make  of  car  in  the 
final  close-up  and  we  don't  propose  to 
run  advertising  on  our  screens — unless 
we  get  part  of  it,"  said  the  committee's 
spokesman. 

The  argument  lasted  for  hours.  To 
this  day  the  theater  men  think  they 
were  gypped.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor  we  never  got  paid  for  adver- 
tising the  car. 

But  it  taught  us  a  lesson. 

AS  a  result,  when  we  show  a  grocery 
•  scene  today,  we  fill  the  shelves 
with  phoney  cans.  We  don't  show  an 
advertised  line  of  beans  or  ketchup  or 
coffee.     We  make  up  fake  names. 

Even  this  brought  up  a  funny  situa- 
tion. 

Once  we  had  a  drug  store  scene  and 
our  fake  bottles  were  labeled  "Snap," 
this  being  the  supposed  name  of  the 
drink  in  the  bottles. 

It  cost  us  something  to  make  up  the 
labels  and  rig  up  the  dummy  bottles, 
so  we  used  them  quite  often  in  drug 
store  scenes,  grocery  scenes  or  other 
scenes  where  bottled  goods  might  be 
displayed. 

There  wasn't  any  such  drink  on  the 
market.  One  of  our  men  simply  coined 
the  name. 

Yes,  you're  so  darned  smart,  you've 
guessed  what  happened.  You're  right. 
People  began  to  ask  for  "Snap"  in 
drug  stores  and  grocery  stores.  They 
thought  their  dealer  was  behind  the 
times  when  he  said  he  never  heard  of 
it.  They  told  him  they  knew  there  was 
such  a  drink  because  they  had  even 
seen  it  in  the  movies. 

Do  you  know  I've  always  thought 
we  overlooked  a  great  bet.  I  think  we 
should  have  gone  to  some  soft  drink 
maker  and  sold  him  the  right  to  use 
the  name  "Snap"  and  the  labels  and 
everything.  He  would  have  had  a 
ready-made  market  and  a  free  adver- 
tising campaign. 

Instead  we  threw  the  "Snap"  dum- 
my bottles  away,  because  a  man  who 
owned  a  movie  theater  complained 
that  we  were  being  paid  to  advertise 
"Snap."  We  couldn't  fool  him,  by 
gosh.  He  had  seen  the  name  on  many 
of  our  pictures  and  he  knew  we  were 
paid  to  advertise  the  darned  thing. 

WE'VE  got  to  walk  a  tight  rope 
constructed  by  all  the  fanatics  of 
the  world  put  together.  We  can't  make 
one  misstep.  We've  got  to  satisfy 
every  nut  who  has  a  strangle-hold  on 
the  tight  rope.  Let  us  show  one  scene 
in  one  picture  which  raises  the  hackles 
on  even  one  fanatical  nut  hanging 
onto  the  rope,  and  he  can  jiggle  it  and 
throw  us  to  dear  old  Mama  Earth. 

It  costs  money  to  walk  this  kind  of 
tight  rope.  It  costs  money  to  re-write 
and  re-photograph  every  scene  which 
might  offend  one  sensitive  soul  of  those 
120,000,000  souls  in  these  here  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  costs  money  to  obey  the 
Sherman  law.  It  costs  money  to  keep 
stars  satisfied. 

It  costs  money  to  make  movies! 


She  Saved  my 

S0LE../&rl* 


X>o\\atHome 
and  Save  Money 

"  'What!  Spend  $1.00  to  $2.00  to 
repair  those  old  shoes?'  my  wife  cried. 
'Didn't   you    ever   hear  of   So-Lo?' 

".  .  .  and  with  that  she  got  out  a 
can  of  So-Lo.  She  spread  on  some 
So-Lo  from  the  can,  right  over  the 
worn  spot  .  .  .  about  a  penny'*  worth! 
So-Lo  dried  overnight  and  it's  now 
wearing  better  than  ordinary  leather  I 
.  .  .  She  saved  my  sole  for  It  I'1 

Do  you  wish  you  had  more  money?  Then  save  now 
with  So-Lo  Get  a  So-Lo  kit  today.  It's  EASY  to  apply. 
And  it's  GUARANTEED.  Over  2  million  people  all 
over    the    country    use    So-Lo    regularly. 

School  shoes?  Dress  shoes?  Work  shoes?  Why  give 
your  money  to  the  repair  shop?  Buy  new  clothes  with 
the  money  you  save. 

So-Lo  also  repairs  cuts  in  auto  tires,  auto  tops,  hot 
water  bottles — anything  of  rubber,  leather,  or  cloth. 
Don't  forget.      Try  a  So-Lo  kit  today! 

Tear  out  this  ad  and  take  to  Wnolworth's  or  any 
other  5  &  lOc*  store,  or  at  your  neighborhood  hardware 
or  general  store.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  So-Lo.  he  can 
get  it  for  you   through  his   jobber. 


Solo 


World's  Lowest  Priced  Shoe  Repair 

If  You're  Giving  A  Party 

.  .  .  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  success  of 
your  refreshments. "Refreshment  Menus", 
a  10c  circular,  gives  you  new  ideas  about 
menus  and  appetizing  recipes  .  .  .  about 
games  and  card  parties.  Send  10^  for 
your  copy  to  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


$3 


EFFECT 

FOR  ID* 
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The  woman  who  pays  $3  for  her  face 
powder,  creams  and  lotions  can  get  no 
better  results  than  you  can  with  Vivani 
Preparations  in  10c  sizes.  This  is  because 
10c  size  Vivani  Preparations  are  made  from 
the  finest  materials  in  the  world — in  one 
of  the  finest  cosmetic  laboratories — by  ex- 
pert chemists.  No  matter  what  you  pay 
you  cannot  buy  finer  cosmetics  than  Vivani. 
If  you  want  $3.00  effect  and  yet  wish  to 
be  sensibly  economical,  choose  Vivani  Face 
Powder,  Rouge,  Creams,  Lotions,  Brillian- 
tine,  Deodorant,  Nail  Preparations,  Eyelash 
Preparations  and  Perfumes  in  generous  and 
beautiful    10c  sizes.     Be  sure  to  say — 


VIVAN 


'Jfue  JTlarh.  ojr  a  Cu&tured  ULtorruan. 
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SUN     AND 
RUIN    YOU 


ER      CRN 


Iun  and  surf  are  fine  for  your  health.  But 
not  so  fine  for  your  skin! 
The  blistering  rays  parch  the  sensitive  tissues. 
Water  washes  away  the  skin's  natural  oils — 
leaves  your  complexion  dry,  dull  and  lifeless. 
Don't  let  this  happen!  Outdoor  Girl  Face 
Powder  is  your  protection.  Its  marvelous  Olive 
Oil  base  keeps  your  skin  soft,  pliant  and  fine 
of  texture.  Outdoor  Girl  is  light  and  fluffy, 
yet  it  clings  for  hours. 

In  7  smart  shades  to  blend  with  any  complexion.  At 
leading  drug,  department  and  chain  stores — 50c,  25c 
and  10c.  Mail  the  coupon  for  generous  samples. 


OUTDOOR  GIRL 


OLIVE 
OIL 


CT^ccc^  CPcrtvcl&u 


CRYSTAL  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  87  I 
WILLIS  AVE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  me  your  Outdoor  Girl  "Introductory  Sampler" 
containing  liberal  trial  packages  of  Olive  Oil  Face  Pow- 
der— Lightex  Face  Powder — Olive  Oil  Cream— Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing  Cream  and  Lip-and-Cheek  Rouge. 

Name 

Address 

City.... _ State 

MOTHERS — you'll  find  helpful  menus  and 
recipes  in  "Food  Children  Like  +0  Eat".  Send 
10c  for  your  copy  to  Rita  Calhoun,  Tower 
Magazines.,  Inc.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,    N.   Y. 

CORNS , 

Soft.  Smdant,  Sajuiz  Relief 


Quickly  Rids  You  of  Corns 

Don't  experiment!  The  modern,  medically 
safe  sure  way  to  treat  corns  and  sore  toes  is 
to  use  Dr.  Schorl's  Zino-pads.  These  cush- 
ioned, soothing,  healing,  protective  pads  end 
pain  in  ONE  MINUTE;  stop  shoe  friction 
and  pressure;  prevent  blisters  and  keep  you 
rid  of  corns.  Used  with  the  separate  Medi- 
cated Disks,  included  at  no  extra  cost,  Dr. 
Scholl's  Zino-pads  quickly  remove  corns  and 
callouses.  Sold  everywhere — costbuta  trifle. 

Dr  Scholl's 

Zino-pads 

Put  one  on — t/ie™  pain  is  gone! 


The   People's  Academy 
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shame.  Besides  all  that,  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  as  all  his  performances, 
especially  "The  Last  Flight"  and  "The 
Mummy,"  showed.  One  of  my  biggest 
reasons  for  liking  him  so  much,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  there  is  never 
a  lot  of  crude  sex  stuff  in  his  shows 
that  characterizes  so  many  of  the 
movies  of  today.  More  power  to  you, 
David!— Miss  Jean  Randolph,  311  West 
Main  Street,  Earlington,  Kentucky. 

Let's  Have  a  Change:  What  are  the 
movies  coming  to?  The  pictures  are 
getting  terrible.  Too  dramatic.  And 
why  not  leave  sex  alone  for  a  while  ? 
Clark  Gable  is  good,  but  he's  getting 
too  dramatic.  Why  not  get  some  good 
pictures  like  "Strange  Interlude?"  Get 
something  different,  interesting,  un- 
usual, with  a  lot  of  contrast  between 
hero  and  heroine.  The  younger  genera- 
tion likes  smart,  peppy,  witty  actors 
like  Lee  Tracy.  Dramatic  pictures  are 
all  right  but  too  much  is  too  much. 
Let's  see  something  really  worth  see- 
ing for  a  change. — L.  Hunter,  727  3rd 
Avenue,  N.  E.,  Oilivein,  Iowa. 

Faithful  to  Norma:  About  eight 
years  ago  I  was  "movie  crazy"  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  My  heart  was 
broken  if  I  didn't  get  to  the  movies 
each  week.  Now  I  am  almost  through 
high  school.  I  don't  attend  the  movies 
quite  so  often.  But  all  this  time  Norma 
Shearer  has  remained  as  my  ideal  of 
the  screen.  She  seems  so  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Her  life  doesn't  seem  all  mixed 
up;  so  that  when  she  portrays  one  type 
we  don't  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  an 
unreal  person,  but  one  who  is  living 
before  us.  Miss  Shearer  deserves  the 
fine  pictures  and  I  wish  her  the  best 
future  possible.  .  .  .  Congratulations 
on  the  fine  arrangement  of  your  mag- 
azine. The  New  Movie  is  interesting, 
breezy,  and  the  news  is  the  latest  and 
in  compact  form.  .  .  .  Thank  you— Alice 
Healey,  2849  W.  Clementine  Street, 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania. 

Her  List:  Look  out  for  these,  and 
why: 

Helen  Mack:  Because  she  predomi- 
nates in  a  Barrymore  picture.  (See 
"Sweepings".) 

Dick  Powell:  He's  got  what  musicals 
demand,  and  more! 

Ruby  Keeler:  Because,  in  addition  to 
tapping  tootsies,  she  has  a  persuasive 
personality  and  a  great  acting  ability. 

Franchot  Tone:  Because  of  his  sub- 
tlety and  because  of  that  smile. 

Leslie  Howard:  Or  else  he'll  slip  back 
to  the  stage  leaving  a  conspicuous 
place  no  one   else  can  fill. 

Joan  Crawford:  Or  else  faulty  pub- 
licity will  menace  the  career  of  a  real 
trouper  and  one  of  our  finest  actresses. 
— Adine  Travis,  1627  South  Carson, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Wham!  "King  Kong."  Stupendous! 
Unbelievable!  The  Eighth  Wonder  of 
the  World!  He  looked  as  if  he  was 
made  of  the  material  used  on  teddy 
bears.  However,  I  really  felt  sorry 
he  had  to  be  killed;  he  showed  so  much 
love  for  his  "bride."  Fay  Wray  and 
Bruce  Cabot  were  excellent  in  their 
roles.  They  certainly  should  be  starred 
in  the  future — Marguerite  Furgason, 
1110  W.  Henderson  Street,  Cleburne, 
Texas. 


Anita  Stewart  and  Ruth  Roland,  just  before 
Ruth  sailed  for  Europe.  When  Anita  said 
she  w«s  marrying  and  retiring  from  pictures, 
she  meant  it.  And  she  looks  lovelier  and 
younger  every  day.  She's  happily  married 
to  wealthy  George  Converse.  .  .  .  While 
Ruthie  was  abroad,  Hubby  Ben  Bard  kept 
busy  working   in   pictures   and   directing    plays. 


Have  You  Noticed — Joan  Crawford 
is  more  like  the  old  Joan  in  "Today 
We  Live?"  .  .  .  Edna  Mae  Oliver  steals 
every  picture  she  is  in?  ...  Olive  Bor- 
den is  missed — Mr.  Producer,  please 
bring  her  back!  .  .  .  Wheeler  and  Wool- 
sey  are  funsters  who  are  funny.  .  .  . 
Anita  Page  is  no  actress,  and  she 
should  learn  to  smile  more.  .  .  .  Sylvia 
Sidney  is  a  clever  actress  but  should 
be  given  vehicles  where  she  can  show 
that  smile.  .  .  .  George  O'Brien  is  turn- 
ing out  wonderful  performances  (why 
not  turn  a  big  spot-light  on  him — give 
him  a  break!)  Franchot  Tone  is  fasci- 
natingly charming  .  .  .  ?  Personal 
nomination  for  the  most  amusing  pic- 
ture of  the  season — "A  Bedtime  Story" 
— Alice  Anne  Shue,  25  Brewster  St., 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Warner  and  Helen:  I  enjoy  the 
movies  immensely.  Never  complain 
about  the  trash  they  have  been  giving 
us  for  some  time.  Just  stayed  home. 
Then  along  came  "Six  Hours  to  Live" 
with  Warner  Baxter.  They  gave  him 
a  break  again  in  "Forty-second  Street." 
Now  all  I'm  waiting  for  is  to  see  him 
in  a  picture  with  Helen  Hayes.  Come 
on,  Mr.  Producer,  give  us  fans  a  break. 
—Miss  B.  Mannen,  160  E.  200th  St., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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month  hasn't  been  a  very  successful 
one  as  far  as  this  type  of  show  is 
concerned. 

A  strong  cast,  including'  Lionel  At- 
will,  Paul  Lukas  and  Gloria  Stuart, 
struggle  along  with  a  rather  involved 
story  that  would  be  much  more  mys- 
terious than  it  is  if  the  audience  could 
understand  it.  When  the  final  fade-out 
comes  there  are  still  two  or  three  things 
that  remain  mysteries  in  the  eyes  of 
your  reviewer. 

Gloria  Stuart,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer,  is  hardly  as  capable  in  this 
production  as  she  has  been  in  some 
others,  nor  is  Mr.  Lukas  as  well  cast  as 
he  might  be.  Lionel  Atwill,  however, 
is  his  usual  dependably  spooky  self  and 
the  requisite  number  of  shivers  will 
probably  run  up  and  down  your  spine. 
Onslow  Stevens  and  Muriel  Kirkland 
do  well  in  minor  roles. 

If  you  are  tired  of  lighter  fare,  you 
will  find  "The  Secret  of  the  Blue 
Room"  worthy  of  your  attention. 

ONE  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON— 
(Paramount) — Gary  Cooper  and 
Fay  Wray  in  a  smart  little  picture  that 
you  will  get  quite  a  kick  out  of.  Gary 
Ccoper  has  improved  greatly  of  late. 
When  we  first  saw  him  in  such  shows 
as  "The  Shopworn  Angel,"  he  had  a 
kind  of  awkward  assurance  that  was 
appealing  as  the  dickens.  For  a  time 
this  appeal  seemed  to  vanish,  but  now, 
beginning  with  "A  Farewell  to  Arms," 
Mr.  Cooper's  screen  technique  begins  to 
approach  the  heights  that  I,  personally, 
once  thought  he  would  achieve. 

Another  talented  little  person  gets  a 
break  that  she  deserves  in  "One  Sun- 
day Afternoon."  Fay  Wray  has  been 
given  the  toughest  roles  in  Hollywood, 
and  when  I  say -toughest  I  mean  just 
that.  She  has  fought  with  gangsters, 
tigers,  "city-slickers"  and  what  have 
you  and  reached  a  grand  finale  recently 
when  she  co-starred  with  "King  Kong" 
and  tangled  with  an  octopus  in  "Be- 
neath the  Seas."  In  "Ann  Carver's 
Profession"  she  gave  us  a  rough  idea  of 
what  she  could  do  with  a  decent  role 
and  I  am  glad  that  Paramount  gave 
her  the  opportunity.  There's  not  much 
"fan  popularity"  going  to  come  to  our 
Fay  out  of  co-starring  efforts  with 
King  Kongs. 

Neil  Hamilton  and  Sam  Hardy  shine 
in  two  lesser  roles.  I  am  pretty  sure 
that  you  will  consider  an  evening  fair- 
ly well  spent  if  you  see  this  neat  little 
show. 

THIS  DAY  AND  AGE— (Para- 
mount)— Cecil  B.  DeMille,  pro- 
ducer of  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  and 
some  of  the  greatest  epics  of  movie 
history,  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  little 
lost  when  he  ventures  out  of  the  realms 
of  ancient  history  and  tackles  the 
problems  of  today.  Some  time  ago 
Mr.  DeMille  made  "The  Godless  Girl," 
doubtless  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
clean  up  some  of  the  mysteries  con- 
cerning youth.  As  I  remember  it, 
nothing   much   happened. 

The  1933  effort  in  the  Youth  Crusade 
comes  a  little   closer. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Mr.  De- 
Mille's  power,  but  a  prophet  is  ever 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  So 
I'm  afraid  that  Mr.  DeMille  would 
have  done  better  had  he  left  his 
preachments  to  the  preachers. 


Apart  from  that,  "This  Day  and 
Age"  is  a  red-meated  drama,  smoothly 
directed,  and  ably  acted  by  a  cast  of 
unknowns  in  the  approved  DeMille 
style.  Here,  Cecil  DeMille  has  lost 
nothing.  The  old  master  knows  how 
to  find  bit  players  who  can  rise  to  the 
heights  in  the  spots  he  picks  for  them. 
Few  of  them  ever  become  stars,  most 
of  them  sink  back  into  their  old  ob- 
scurity, but  they  work  for  Mr.  De- 
Mille. 

HEADLINE  SHOOTERS  —  (Radio) 
— Don't  let  the  title  scare  you 
away  if  you  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
discriminating  patrons  who  doesn't  like 
altogether  too  much  action.  "Headline 
Shooters"  is  a  smart  little  story  of 
the  news  cameramen,  a  branch  of  the 
journalistic  brethren  who  have  been 
less  maligned  by  the  movies  than  their 
brothers  of  the  news  sheets. 

There  are  no  major  names  in  the 
cast  but  few  pictures  of  the  year  have 
boasted  a  more  competent  and  prom- 
ising collection  of  players.  William 
Gargan  heads  the  list  with  Frances 
Dee,  Jack  La  Rue,  Ralph  Bellamy, 
Wallace  Ford,  Franklin  Pangborn, 
Gregory  Ratoff,  Dorothy  Burgess,  Pur- 
nell  Pratt,  Henry  B.  Walthall  and  Rob- 
ert Benchley  in  support. 

The  story  concerns  a  couple  of  news 
hawks  and  the  girl  they  love,  a  "sob 
sister."  Gargan  and  Frances  Dee  have 
been  drifting  along,  scooping  the  world 
now  and  then,  and  living  together. 
Enter  Ralph  Bellamy  as  the  menace, 
and  after  blood-curdling  action  and 
suspense,  all  comes  out  well. 

There  are  some  startling  shots  of 
life  behind  the  news  cameras  and  one 
incident,  excellently  done,  that  reminds 
your  reviewer  of  the  Two-Gun  Crowley 
fiasco  in  New  York,  where  two  hun- 
dred policemen  chased  the  boy  bandit. 
The  story  will  hold  your  interest 
throughout  and  definitely  start  Mr. 
William  Gargan  on  his  way  to  really 
important  things. 

THE  DEATH  WATCH  —(Tentative 
title) — (Radio) — Edgar  Wallace  is 
credited  with  having  written  the  orig- 
inal story  of  "The  Death  Watch"  dur- 
ing the  few  last  months  when  he 
was  in  Hollywood.  Mr.  Wallace  wrote 
some  far,  far  better  stories  but  a  com- 
petent cast  has  made  a  fair  picture 
out  of  it. 

There  is  rather  less  action  than  in 
the  usual  Wallace  story  but  Warner 
Oland,  Ginger  Rogers,  Stuart  Erwin, 
Florence  Lake  and  Dorothy  Wilson  are 
surrounded  with  more  mystery  than 
I  have  viewed  in  many  a  day. 

A  famous  crook  caches  a  million  dol- 
lars in  an  old  house  and  some  years 
later  gives  the  secret  to  a  sinister  doc- 
tor when  he  is  about  to  die.  Dorothy 
Wilson  plays  the  role  of  a  spiritualistic 
medium  who  is  helping  the  police.  She 
is  installed  in  the  old  house  and  the 
fun  begins.  People  are  murdered  right 
and  left,  there  are  secret  panels,  tanks 
of  poisoned  water,  death  masks  and 
some  gaudy  Stuart  Erwin  comedy  that 
manage  to  sort  themselves  out  in  time 
to  end  the  picture. 

If  you  want  to  see  something  that 
will  take  your  mind  off  your  troubles, 
catch  a  load  of  this  and  you'll  be  sit- 
ting up  nights  to  figure  it  out.  Dorothy 
(Please  turn  to  page  110) 


A  CyofDular  HOTEL 
IT  MUST  EXCEL! 


Every   Room   with   Bath 

Daily  $2.00  up 

Weekly  $11.50  up 

Double  $3.00  up 

Weekly  $19.00  up 

• 


Located  in  a  delightful  section 
which  retains  tradilional  dignity 
and  quiet  charm.  Here  is  every 
provision  for  comfort.  Solarium, 
roof  garden,  lounge,  library,  rec- 
reation rooms  and  entertainment 
2  DAYS  IN  N.  Y.  $CT50 

_  EVERYTHING  INCLUDED  ** — 
Dinner  and  delightful  room — 2nd  day — 2 
meals  and  lodging.  Visit  to  Radio  City  Music 
Hall   and    dinner   at    Paradise    Restaurant. 

Q  DAYS  IN  N.  Y.  $1  O00 

*-*  COME  ANY  TIME  J-v' — 

Delightful  room  and  bath,  with  meals — 
Sightseeing  on  Royal  Blue  Lines — Loge 
Seats  at  Radio  City — Trip  to  top  of  Empire 
State  Bldg. — Dinner  at  Paradise  Restau- 
rant instead  of  hotel. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

23rd  Street  and  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  City 

,^p^   CLOSES 

h^  Se.pt.  tsr* 


TO  Jb£  GtYEM  >*WAy 


TIqxaj- 


I 


ill* 


Nail  Polish 

uriihoui  a.  blemish 

1st  prize  .  .  .  $150.00      3rd  prize  .  .  $25.00 

2nd  prize  .  .  .   75.00    '  50  prizes,  each  5.00 

CONTEST  RULES 

The  winners  will  be  determined  by  the  best  letters  of  not  more 

than  25  words,  telling  reasons  why  you  like  these  famous  Ladv 

Lillian  product. 

Enclose  a  Lady  Lillian  cap.  label,  box  or  facsimile  cover  in  letter. 

Neatness  will  count.     Contest  closes  September  1st.    Everybody 

is  eligible  except  employees  of   the  Northeastern  Laboratories. 

The  winners'  names  will  appear  in  this  magazine. 

The  decision  of  the  Judges  will  be  final.    In  case  of  tie  duplicate 

prizes  will  be  awarded. 

JUDGES-!  ^,ss  ^tTH  MURRIN.  .      Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 
\  Miss  VlRCiNiA  Schmitz ,    Tower  Magazine 

A  simple  statement  like  this  may  win  the  prize  for^ou! 

"A  Lady  Lillian  Complete  Manicure  Set  at  ,10c' gives  me 

twenty  better  manicures  at  a  fraction  of  ordinary  cost." 

Sold  by  most 

F.  W.  WOOLWORTH 

STORES 

Complete  set  10c 

Sold  in  Canada  15c 

Send  12c  for  a  complete 
Lady  Lillian  Manicure 
Set  if  your  favorite  chain 
or  drug  store  can  not  sup- 
ply you. 


NORTHEASTERN  LABORATORIES 

MASS. 
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Wilson  was  given  one  of  the  strangest 
roles  a  girl  was  ever  handed.  She 
does  very  well  under  the  circumstances. 
You  can  have  lots  of  fun  hissing  "Dr. 
Fu  Manchu"  Oland,  and  I  know  you'll 
love  the  cistern  of  poisoned  water.  It's 
weird,  wild  and  woolly  but  .  .  .  not 
bad   fun   in   the   end. 

THE  DEVIL'S  IN  LOVE— (Fox)— 
"The  Devil's  in  Love"  and  your  re- 
viewer is  tempted  to  yodel,  "Who 
cares?"  When  Mr.  Dieterle  stops  try- 
ing to  be  Ernst  Lubitsch  he  will  be  a 
good  director.  Either  that,  or  the  sto- 
ries that  he  is  given  to  direct  are  too 
obviously  carbon  copies  of  the  better 
Lubitsch  shows.  It  seems  to  me  that 
sex  needs  to  be  dressed  in  satin  and 
silks  if  it  is  to  be  sold  in  slinky  fash- 
ion; not  that  "The  Devil's  in  Love" 
isn't  well  enough  dressed,  but  the  spar- 
kle that  was  in,  let  us  say,  "The 
Smiling  Lieutenant,"  just  isn't  in  this 
one. 

Loretta  Young,  your  reviewer's 
favorite  pretty  face,  is  as  charming  as 
ever  and,  I  say  again,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming an  experienced  screen  actress. 
Victor  Jory,  smoother  than  velvet — 
which  is  a  little  too  smooth  for  me — 
slinks  along  as  "The  Devil  in  Love" 
and  slinks  to  very  good  purpose  in 
the  cases  of  both  Miss  Young  and 
Vivienne  Osborne. 

MOONLIGHT  AND  PRETZELS— 
(Universal) — From  the  begin- 
ning, there  was  little  chance  that  this 
could  have  been  more  than  a  good 
show.  So  there  is  plenty  of  credit 
coming  to  all  concerned  when  your  re- 
viewer has  to  admit  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  entertainment. 

Mary  Brian  doesn't  seem  to  belong 
in  this  sort  of  picture,  nor  does  Leo 
Carrillo.  Yet,  with  all  this,  it  is  still 
interesting.  It's  just  that  it  could  have 
been  a  lot  better. 

FLAMING  GOLD— (Radio) —If  it 
weren't  for  those  two  or  three  bad 
shows  that  Bill  Boyd  made  with  the  old 
Pathe  company  a  year  or  so  ago,  he'd 
be  right  up  with  the  top-notchers  today. 
"Emergency  Call"  was  as  good  an  ac- 
tion picture  as  you  need  to  see,  and 
there  is  a  definite  spot  for  this  sort  of 
film.  "Flaming  Gold"  is  quite  a  lot 
better  than  his  last  one. 

Ralph  Ince,  who,  in  the  days  when 
RKO  was  still  FBO,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  company's  staying  in  busi- 
ness, is  gradually  coming  back  into  his 
own  as  an  important  figure  in  movies 
of  today.  He  directed  "Flaming  Gold" 
and  nothing  that  Bill  Boyd  or  Mae 
Clarke  has  ever  done  is  smoother  or 
faster,  nor  any  more  interesting.  If  it 
were  Clark  Gable  instead  of  Bill  Boyd, 
Radio  would  surely  make  a  special  out 
of  it. 

"Flaming  Gold"  is  a  tight,  two- 
fisted  little  story  of  the  Tampico  oil- 
fields. It  is  thrill-packed  entertain- 
ment from  first  reel  to  last.  If  you're 
not  quite  sure  what  you  want  to  see 
and  you  happen  to  pass  a  theater  show- 
ing this,  don't  think  you're  taking  any 
chances  if  you  get  right  out  of  the  old 
flivver  and  drop  in  to  enjoy  six  rousing 
good  reels  of  down-to-the-ground  film 
fun.  It's  tough,  but  it's  clean  and 
interesting. 


Lew  Ayres  may  be  seen  a  lot  with  Ginger 
Rogers,  but  Lew  is  still  a  business  man. 
When,  recently,  RKO  offered  Lew  a  part 
opposite  Ginger,  he  refused  because  the  sal- 
ary wasn't  large  enough.  Here  he's  get- 
ting service  from   Universal's  pet  monkey. 

Thumbnail  Reviews  of  What's 
Happening 

If  you've  missed  any  of  these,  they're 
worth  looking  up! 

42ND  STREET— The  first  of  a  new 
kind  of  show.  Punchy,  peppy  .  .  .  and 
good  to  the  last  drop. 

GOLD  DIGGERS  OF  1933— A  wee 
bit  better  than  "42nd  Street"  because 
Warner  Brothers  know  more  about 
musicals  on  the  screen.  You'll  never 
forget  "The  Forgotten   Man." 

KING  KONG— The  outstanding  nov- 
elty of  the  year.  Thrills  to  the  nth 
degree  .  .  .  but  a  swell  show  in  the 
bargain.  Not  as  tough  as  a  lot  of 
women  think  it  is. 

CAVALCADE — The  most  important 
emotional  offering  of  the  year.  Stark, 
sheer  drama,  ably  presented  by  a  cast 
that  approaches  perfection. 

SHE  DONE  HIM  WRONG  — She 
brought  a  new  kind  of  love  to  all  of  us. 
Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Mae  West. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  CROSS— Cecil 
DeMille  went  modern  .  .  .  and  per- 
formed a  miracle.  Slow  sometimes  .  .  . 
but  still  the  greatest  spectacle  of  many 
a  year. 

THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM— A  per- 
fectly acted  film  offering  Leslie  Howard 
and  Ann  Harding  at  their  best,  and  in- 
troducing William  Gargan,  an  event  in 
itself. 

A  BEDTIME  STORY— A  run  of  the 
mill  Chevalier  .  .  .  good  only  because 
there  is  only  one  Chevalier. 

TOPAZE — Something  that  ought  to 
make  you  appreciate  John  Barrymore. 
There's  only  one  great  actor  to  a  gen- 
eration .  .  .  and  possibly  he's  Barry- 
more. 

WORKING  MAN — George  Arliss  in 
a  human  kind  of  story  that  is  worth 
looking  at.  About  the  only  picture 
that  Warners  gave  Arliss  that  allowed 
him  to  be  understandable. 


HELL  BELOW— A  straight  melo- 
drama saved  by  swell  acting  and 
Jimmy  Durante  and  a  kangaroo. 

THE  GREAT  JASPER— Radio  gives 
Richard  Dix  a  chance  to  show  that  he 
is  a  master  of  fast  comedy-drama.  One 
of  the  funniest  sex-shows  of  the  year. 

I  COVER  THE  WATER  FRONT— A 
two-fisted  "meller"  that  has  something 
to  offer  the  thrill-hounds.  Claudette 
Colbert  and  Ben  Lyon  are  excellent. 
The  last  show  that  Ernest  Torrence  did. 

REUNION  IN  VIENNA  —  More 
proof  that  Barrymore  is  a  master  plus 
a  chance  to  see  Diana  Wynyard. 

RASPUTIN  AND  THE  EMPRESS— 
A  heavy  show  that  you  must  see  if  you 
have  to  see  every  big  one. 

A  FAREWELL  TO  ARMS— Gary 
Cooper  better  than  for  a  long  time  and 
Helen  Hayes  in  a  role  that  reaches  the 
heights.  Tender  and  honest,  it  has  a 
tear  or  so  that  you  needn't  be  ashamed 
of  shedding. 

COLLEGE  HUMOR— A  rowdy  mu- 
sical comedy  that  certainly  entertains. 
You  can't  possibly  give  it  a  good  re- 
view .  .  .  but  it's  still  a  good  show. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOUSE  —  The 
above  can  go  double  .  .  .  though  W.  C. 
Fields  is  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  and 
Gracie  Allen  is  more  than  just  a  radio 
comedienne. 

SILVER  CORD— Irene  Dunne  in  a 
role  that  is  worthy  of  her  supreme 
charm.  Those  who  care  for  Irene  owe 
it  to  her  not  to  miss  this. 

TONIGHT  OR  NEVER  —  Crawford 
and  Gary  Cooper  and  very  little  else. 

WARRIOR'S  HUSBAND— A  bawdy 
sex-comedy  of  the  days  when  women 
wore  the  pants.  Truex  and  Marjorie 
Rambeau  give  Elissa  Landi  a  run  for 
her  money  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of 
fun. 

DINNER  AT  EIGHT— A  good  film 
but  hardly  the  smash  hit  that  the  stage 
success  is  supposed  to  have  been.  The 
cast  is  enough  to  make  it  well  worth 
seeing. 

NIGHT  FLIGHT— Action  plus  .  .  . 
and  a  cast  that  places  it  in  a  niche  that 
it  has  seldom  held.  Five  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  an  "epic." 

WHEN  LADIES  MEET— Light  and 
fluffy  but  smart  entertainment.  Ann 
Harding  and  Robert  Montgomery  run 
second  to  Alice  Brady. 

JENNIE  GERHARDT— Red-blooded 
stuff  with  Sylvia  Sidney  in  a  strong, 
appealing  role.  It's  better  than  some 
shows  that  are  supposed  to  top  it. 

THE  STORY  OF  TEMPLE  DRAKE 
— It  was  too  tough  from  the  start  and 
misses  by  a  trifle.  If  you  can  believe 
it,  it  may  still  be  one  of  the  best  shows 
of  the  year. 

HOLD  YOUR  MAN— Gable  and  Har- 
low in  something  hot. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT— Edward  G. 
Robinson  in  an  hilarious  burlesque  of 
his  old-time  "Little  Ceasar"  style. 
Rough  and  tough  action  in  gorgeous 
comedy  settings. 

STATE  FAIR— Will  Rogers  and  a 
big  blue  pig  aid  Janet  Gaynor  in  this 
famous  story  of  bucolic  misdemeanors. 

THE  MASQUERADER— The  latest 
Ronald  Colman.  Slower  than  his  shows 
should  be  but  worth  while  because  of 
him. 

THE  BARBARIAN  —  "The  Sheik" 
brought  up  to  date,  and  Ramon  No- 
varro  and  Myrna  Loy. 
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F.W.WOOLWORTH  CO   5-10  CENT  STORES 


PRODUCTS 

WATER  WAVE  NETS 
FOR  LOVELY  WAVES 

At  night  or  for  sports  keep  your  wave 
in  place  with  this  Rayon  Water  Wave 
Net  with  becoming  ribbon  tie  pictured 
at  right.  Also  a  water  wave  net  style 
with  elastic.   Pastel  colors. 


SAVE  THAT  WAVE 
WITH  A  LORRAINE  NET 

Whether  your  hair  is  bobbed  or  long, 
wear  a  Lorraine  Hair  Net  and  save 
your  wave.  Superfine  though  strong, 
and  matching  exactly  all  natural  hair 
shades.  All  colors,  grey  and  white. 


MADE  IN 
THE  U.S.A. 


COLORED  COMBS  ARE 
MUCH  IN  DEMAND 

Lorraine  Colored  Combs,  for  bag  or  bou- 
doir, have  a  lovely  array  of  pastel  colors: 
green,  blue,  pink,  salmon,  maize  and  or- 
chid.   Also  pearl  effects.    Colors  at  right. 


HARD  RUBBER  COMBS  ARE 
STRONG  AND  DURABLE 

There  are  two  much  wanted  colors  in  Lor- 
raine Hard  Rubber  Combs,  the  kind  of 
which  every  woman  needs  several.  Black 
and  mahogany.  Pocket,  bobby,  dressing 
comb  size. 


MAIZE 


PEARL  GREEN 


ORCHID 


□ 


BLUE 


SALMON 


PEARL  BLUE 


MAHOGANY  (H.R.) 


Sold   Exclusively   at  F.  W.  WOOLWORTH   CO   5   and  10  Cent  Stores 


Camels  are  made 

from  finer, MORE  EXPENSIVE 

tobaccos  than  any  other 

popular  brand 

The  successful  hostess  plans  her 
menu  with  great  attention  to  fla- 
vors. However  famous  her  mush- 
room soup  may  be  she  does  not 
serve  it  before  roast  duckling,  but 
offers  instead  a  simple  bouillon. 

After  fine  food  only  fine  to- 
bacco can  be  really  enjoyed — 
that  is  why  Camels  are  so  often 
served  in  homes  famous  for  their 
thoughtful  hospitality. 

Leaf  tobacco  for  cigarettes  can 
be  bought  from  5<ji  a  pound  to 
$1.00,  but  Camel  pays  the  mil- 
lions more  that  insure  your 
enjoyment. 

Jewels  by  Marcus  Linen  by  Mosse 

Crystal  by  Plummer 

Flavor  and  mildness  by  Camel 

Copyright,  1933,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
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When  you  buy  Tintex  for  your 
home-decorations,  get  some  for 
your  wardrobe,  too — for  faded 
"undies",  negligees,  stockings, 
dresses,  sweaters,  etc.,  etc. 


// 


How  to  Save  Money 

on 
Home  Decorations 

by  JOHN  HELD,  Jr. 

The  famous  Artist  advises  the 
use  of  Tintex  to  give  gay,  new 
color  to  your  faded  Curtains, 
Drapes,  Household  Linens,  etc. 


"QOME  people,  who  should  know,  are 
^  kind  enough  to  say  I  am  an  expert 
on  color.  So — if  you  will  permit  me — 
let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  authoritative 
and  timely  advice. 

In  no  place  is  bright,  cheerful  color  so 
important  as  right  in  the  home.  Drab 
drapes,  faded  curtains  will  spoil  the 
charm  of  any  room.  A  color-robbed 
dinner  cloth  will  mar  an  otherwise  per- 
fect dinner. 

What's  the  remedy?  Buy  new  curtains 
and  drapes  and  table-linens?  Not  at  all! 
Buy  Tintex.  For  a  few  cents  and  in  just 
a  few  minutes,  these  famous  Tints  and 
Dyes  will  restore  original  colors — or 
give  different  colors— to  all  faded  fabrics. 

Take  my  word  for  it — Tintex  is  simply 
color-magic.  It  helps  you  put  new  col- 
ors in  your  home  and  keep  new  dollars 
in  your  bank!" 

35  Brilliant,  Long-Lasting  Colors 
At  Drug  Stores  and  Notion  Counters  Everywhere 


You  can  use  Tintex  with  utmost  con- 
fidence on  any  washable  fabric.  It's 
easy,  quick  and  gives  truly  profes- 
sional results.  No  muss,  no  fuss  — 
and  Tintex  never  streaks  or  spots. 
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WHAT 


A   FOOL   SHE   IS! 


•  •  • 


^^I^liVver  Shining 
Keeps  Her  a         herGum  Tender 

i     reeth  are  Dull— v^  „. 

But  her  Teeth  ^  I 

^  she  basP**} -—-— 


This  young  lady  certainly  isn't  go- 
ing to  allow  her  silver  to  become 
tarnished  and  dull.  But  wouldn't  you 
think  she'd  give  her  teeth  as  much 
care — do  something  about  their  tar- 
nished look? 

She  cleans  her  teeth.  Of  course  she 
does!  But  where  she  falls  down  is  in 
failing  to  realize  that  brushing  the 
teeth  is  not  enough. 

Her  gums  are  flabby,  touchy,  un- 


IPANA 


healthy.  They  tend  to  bleed.  Any 
dentist  would  tell  her  that  her  gums 
must  be  restored  to  health. 

For  not  only  can  dinginess  of  the 
teeth  be  traced  to  '  'pink  tooth  brush" 
— but  gum  troubles  as  serious  as  gin- 
givitis, Vincent's  disease,  and  even 
pyorrhea  may  follow.  Your  very 
soundest  teeth  may  be  endangered. 

The  quickest,  surest  way  to  combat 
"pink  tooth  brush"  is  to  get  a  tube 
of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste.  After  cleaning 
your  teeth  with  it,  put  a  little  extra 
Ipana  on  your  brush  or  fingertip,  and 


massage  it  directly  into  your  gums. 
Soft  modern  foods  do  not  stimulate 
your  gums — but  the  ziratol  in  Ipana, 
with  the  massage,  makes  up  for  this 
lack  of  exercise. 

Ipana  and  Massage 

Defeat  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

You  can  depend  on  this:  as  your 
gums  become  firmer,  your  teeth  will 
become  brighter.  Within  a  month 
after  beginning  with  Ipana  and  mas- 
sage, you  are  well  on  the  way  to 
being  rid  of  "pink  tooth  brush." 


VISIT  THE    IPANA    EXHIBIT 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 

General  Exhibits  Group  —  Bldg.  No.  4 

Chicago,  June— October,  1933 
SEE  IPANA  MADE  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 


A  Good  Tooth  Paste,  Like  a  Good  Dentist,  Is  Never  a  Luxury 
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On  Sale  the  10th  of  Each  Month 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 

The  emblem  of  the  blue  eagle  symbolizes 
a  new  deal  for  America.  The  Recovery 
Act  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  a  war- 
time effort  in  time  of  peace.  It  asks  that 
American  industry  serve  the  public  welfare 
under  the  new  code  approved  by  the  na- 
tional government.  America  is  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  President 
Roosevelt.  But  to  make  these  purposes  suc- 
cessful something  more  than  sympathy  is 
necessary.  A  whole-hearted  support  and 
cooperation  must  be  given  by  every  indus- 
try and  every   individual   citizen. 


Alice    Brady's    latest    photograph 

ONE 

OF  THE  BEST  ARTICLES  ELSIE 
JANIS   HAS   EVER   WRITTEN. 

About  her  old  and  very  dear  friend,  Alice 
Brady,  former  star  of  the  silent  movies, 
star  of  the  stage,  and  now  one  of  the  most 
sensational  hits  of  the  year  in  the  talkies. 
You  will  enjoy  every  word  of  Miss  Janis' 
article  about  the  eccentric,  yet  sound  and 
sensible  Miss  Brady.  Be  sure  to  read  it 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  New  Movie 
Magazine,   on   sale   on    October   4th. 
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(new)  is  such  a  real  red  red  you  can 
wear  it  with  any  costume  when 
you  want  to  be  particularly  gay 
and  dashing.  A  brilliant  accent  for 
black  or  white. 


IF  you  step  out  for  nocturnal  revel- 
ing in  the  smarter  midnight-to- 
dawn  clubs,  just  try  to  find  a  really 
smart  evening  frock  without  its  accent 
of  tinted  finger  nails. 

Practically  every  cute  young  thing  is 
wearing  them — you  see  all  shades' 

And  if  you  aren't  doing  likewise,  you 
just  aren't  giving  yourself  the  big  break 
you  deserve. 

No  modern  girl  needs  to  be  told  twice  that 
Variety  in  Finger  Nails  simply  multiplies 
allure.  What  you  can  do  with  it  is  wicked 
—  delightfully  wicked — that's  what  it  is! 

Take  Cardinal  nails  with  a  black-as- 
midnight  gown,  and  any  minute  you  may 
find  all  the  young  men  getting  positively 
serious.  And  just  try  to  get  off  the  dance 
floor,  in  case  you  have  one  of  those  new 
green  frocks  made  extra-appealing  with 
Coral  nails. 

In  fact,  there's  an  utterly  devastating 
shade  of  nail  polish  for  any  color  or  shade 
of  gown  you're  wearing,  day  or  night.  The 


ClJTEX 


only  point  is — for  making  sure  of  absolute 
correctness  and  quality — you  need  Cutex. 

Women  who  have  tried  all  other  polishes 
on  the  market  are  devoted  body  and  soul 
to  Cutex! 

Cutex  owes  its  7  grand  shades  to  the 
World's  Authority  on  the  Manicure.  Each 
shade  so  lovely  it  is  calculated  to  glorify 
your  appearance  and  improve  your  morale 
in  one  fell  swoop. 

And  it's  an  honest-to-goodness  polish 
that  goes  on  smoothly  and  simply.  Never 
streaks  or  blotches. 

Never  cracks  or  peels. 

Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  get  caught 
out  at  a  house  party  or  anywhere  this  fall 
— without  the  complete  range  of  Cutex 
colors  to  choose  from.  You'll  find  them  at 
your  favorite  store. 

For  the  complete  manicure  use  Cutex 
Cuticle  Remover  &  Nail  Cleanser,  Polish 
Remover,  Liquid  Polish,  Nail  White 
(Pencil  or  Cream),  Cuticle  Oil  or  Cream 
and  the  new  Hand  Cream. 

Nobtham  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 


Smart 


is  a  lovely  feminine  shade  you  can 
wear  with  any  color  dress.  Subtle 
and  charming  with  pastel  pinks, 
lavender,  blue  .  .  .  Smart  with  dark 
green,  black  and  brown. 

/I'Zafiusmc  just  slightly  em- 
phasizes the  natural  pink  of  your 
nails.  Goes  with  all  costumes,  but 
best  with  bright  or  difficult  colors 
— red,  green,  purple,  orange. 

'Cfas^Ptst^z*  is  deep  and  ex- 
otic. It  contrasts  excitingly  with 
black,  white  or  any  of  the  pastel 
shades.  Good  with  gray,  beige  or 
blue  gowns. 

Y«^^»  a  rich  wine  red,  is 
smart  as  can  be  with  frocks  in 
the  new  tawny  shades,  cinnamon 
brown,  black,  white,  beige,  pearl 
gray  or  burnt  orange. 

Inexpensive 
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WHEN     THERE'S     NO    SMOKING 


LIFE     SAVERS     ARE     REALLY     LIFE     SAVERS 


Three  feet  from  Aunt  Matilda 


Jon't  let  an  Aunt  Matilda  ...  or  any  other  "No  Smoking" 
sign  ...  fill  your  life  with  jumps  and  jitters.  Instead,  pop  a 
Life  Saver  into  your  mouth  when  puffing  would  start  people 
huffing.  Life  Savers  are  cool  and  tangy.  They  ease  the 
nerves.  Appease  smoke  hunger.  Please  the  taste.  More  than 
that  .  .  .  when  smoking  is  in  order,  Life  Savers  between 
smokes  put  a  new  thrill  in  the  next  one  .  .  .  keep  the  taste 
buds  at  their  best  clear  up  to  the  last  smoke  of  the  day. 


Life  Savers  Mints  are  made  in  many  delightful 
flavors  .  .  .  Pep-O-mint,  Wint-O-green, 
Cl-O-ve,  Lic-O-rice,  Cinn-O-mon  andVi-O-let. 
There's  Cryst-O-mint,  too  . .  .  and  the  newest 
taste  thrill  of  all,  Spear-O-mint  Life  Savers  . . . 
Life  Savers  Fruit  Drops  are  made  in  LEMON, 
ORANGE  and  LIME  flavors. 


ALL      CANDY      PRODUCTS      HAVING      THE      DISTINCTIVE     SHAPE     OF     LIFE     SAVERS      ARE      MANUFACTURED      BY      LIFE      SAVERS,      INC. 
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Millions  of  dollars  go  into  the   most 
ambitious  movie  program  in  history 

Advance  news  brought  to  you  by  the  foremost  American  radio  announcer 

EDWIN  C  HILL 


NUMBE* 


Edwin  C.   Hill 


LAD  times  or  sad  times, 
come  hell  or  high  water, 
gold  standard  or  giddy 
inflation,  let  the  cosmic- 
chips  fall  where  they  may,  we 
have  got  to  have   our  moving 
pictures. 

In  less  than  a  flapper's  span 
they  have  taken  their  place 
among  the  great  world  neces- 
saries :  the  newspapers,  the 
radio  and  the  motion  pictures. 
And  the  greatest  of  these,  in 
some  ways,  are  the  galloping  tintypes. 

In  boom  times  the  movies  were  our  dissipation.  In 
bum  times  they  have  been  our  consolation. 

Fifty  years  from  now,  some  sociological  commenta- 
tor, probably  as  yet  unborn,  will  look  back  over  the 
past  few  years  and  select,  with  cool  discretion,  two 
heroes  of  the  period. 

One  will  be  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  other 
will  be  Mickey  Mouse. 

The  President  took  the  country  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  seat  of  the  pants  and  yanked  it  out  of 
its  gloom.  But  Mickey,  the  movies  incarnate,  beat  him 
to  it  and  made  a  million — yes,  ten  million — able  to 
grin  and  bear  it. 

All  joking  aside,  one  wonders  how  far  down  hill  we 
would  have  stumbled  in  our  dumb  despair  if  we  had 
not  had  the  sentiment,  the  romance,  the  drama  and  the 
humor  of  the  screen,  bad  as  it  frequently  was,  in- 
crediblv  good  as  it  occasionallv  has  turned  out  to 
be. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  people  took  their 
troubles  to  the  neighborhood  theater  and  parked  them 
at  the  door  for  an  hour  or  two,  returning  home  with 
some  gain  of  spirit,  some  notion,  however  vague,  that 
the  thing  to  do  was  to  carry  on. 

Of  course,  the  movie  people  took  it  on  the  chin  in 
these  last  four  thin  years,  as  about  evervbodv  else 
did. 

But  their  punishment  was  especially  severe  because, 
with  the  bounding  optimism  of  their  trade,  they  were 
building  for  the  years  ahead — putting  up  new,  vast 
studios,  erecting  magnificent  theaters,  tickling  the 
ribs  of  science  to  cajole  fresh  marvels,  and  all  at  a 
cost  that  would  have  staggered  a  corporation  backed 


Will      Hays,      head      of     the 

Association  of  Motion  Picture 

Producers  and   Distributors  of 

America. 
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by    Rockefeller,    Mellon. 
Ford  &  Company. 

But  they  have  been 
learning  in  the  last  few 
cadaverous  years;  learn- 
ing a  few  things  that 
they  had  been  too  pros- 
perous to  learn  before. 

Tliey  have  been  learn- 
ing that  a  motion  picture  cathedral  with  major  gen- 
erals at  the  door  couldn't  put  over  a  punk  picture. 

They  were  learning  that  the  story  was  the  thing, 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now  and  alwavs  shall 
be,  lordly  directors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

They  were  learning  that  John  Citizen  and  the 
Missus  might  be  inarticulate,  but  were  a  long  way 
from  being  dumb,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  said 
that  the  mass  intelligence  was  that  of  a  child  of 
twelve  had  long  ago  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

They  were  learning  those  things  that  a  depression 
slams  into  stubborn  minds,  and  we  are  just  beginning 
to  get  a  hint  of  what  the  fruits  of  this  painfully  ac- 
quired knowledge  are  to  be  for  the  coming  year. 

Putting  it  bluntly,  in  words  as  few  as  possible,  the 
movie  makers  of  Hollywood,  chastened  by  adversity, 
are  betting  $150,000,000  against  anything  you  please, 
that  they  will  turn  out,  for  the  coming  season  of 
1933-34  the  best  flock  of  talkies  that  ever  flicked  across 
the  screen  to  the  moaning  of  the  Gay  Bassoon. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  real  money, 
scraped  up  God  knows  how,  and  dumped  by  shovelsful 
into  the  hungry  furnaces  of  production.  But  dumped 
this  time,  don't  forget,  with  such  intelligence  and  in- 
tuition of  the  public  taste  as  was  never  before  known 
in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

It's  the  New  Deal  in  motion  pictures. 

Like  the  rest  of  industry,  they  have  got  to  lift  them- 
selves out  of  the  depression  by  sincere  sweat  and  good 
works. 

The  age  of  bunk  is  over  and  done  with. 

Therefore,  as  I  say,  they  are  shooting  the  works 
this  season,  and  the  range  of  entertainment  to  be 
opened  up  this  fall  by  the  great  producing  companies 
of  America  should  be  just  about  as  far  ahead  of  any 
thing  they  ever  did  before  as  the  Chicago  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  is  ahead  of  the  old  Chicago 
World's  Fair  of  forty  years  ago. 
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Never   in    the    history    of    the 

films   has    the    entire    industry 

so     enthusiastically     accepted 

the  public's  challenge. 

By 

EDWIN  C.  HILL 


WHEN  you  think  of  M-G-M  you  think  of  a  man 
who  has  passed  along  and  of  a  name  that  lives. 
The  man  and  the  name  was  Marcus  Loew. 
Back  some  ten  years  ago,  Marcus  Loew, 
already  a  giant  in  the  business  of  exhibiting  motion 
pictures,  looked  over  the  roster  of  production 
and  merged  three  concerns  into  one,  the  pres- 
ent Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Corporation. 

It  was  his  vision — and  genius,  indeed,  his 
leadership  and  executive  talent  which  not  only 
raised  the  new  M-G-M  very  quickly  into  the 
first  rank  but  which  did  so  much  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  entire  motion  picture  industry. 


talent  and  a  group  of  finely  equipped  silent  picture 
studios  in  Culver  City,  near  Hollywood.  And  presently 
a  fine  showman,  who  had  proved  his  abilities  in  the 
East,  was  invited  to  join  the  new  combination.  Louis  B. 
Mayer  came  along  and  so  did  the  clever  boyish-looking 
Irving  Thalberg,  and  in  1924,  the  corporate  unity  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  came  into  being,  with  its  vigor- 
ous, imaginative  production  heads,  and  its  almost  un- 
canny faculty  for  perceiving  star  material  and  moulding 
that  material  into  stars  of  the  first  rank. 

Movie  History  Is  Made 

Many  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  passed  over  by 
older  concerns,  or  unable  in  those  concerns  for  some 
reason  to  realize  upon  their  own  talents,  was  almost 
immediately  spotted  by  Mayer  or  Thalberg  as  a  coming 
star. 

John  Gilbert  was  a  shining  example,  and  there  are 
scores  of  others.  From  the  first  M-G-M  assumed  a 
creative  leadership,  combined  with  practical  good  judg- 
ment, which  it  has  never  relinquished. 

It  really  took  its  corporate  cue  from  the  character 
and  career  of  its  founder,  Marcus  Loew,  for  Mr.  Loew's 
business  success  had  been  founded  upon  resolute 
integrity,  daring  and  the  courage  to  venture  out 
upon  untried  paths.  These  very  qualities  became 
the  bedrock  of  the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  organ- 
ization, and  were  reflected  year  by  year  in  the 
successive  triumphs  of  the  company. 


ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY 


It  was  Marcus  Loew  who  grasped  the  idea  that  the 
public  loves  glamorous  personalities — the  Garbos,  the 
Gables,  the  Shearers,  the  Crawfords,  the  Barrymores — 
and  who  founded  the  whole  star  system  which  has  made 
M-G-M  distinctive  in  the  motion  picture  firmament. 

His  work  and  the  traditions  he  founded  have  been 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  resolution  and  skill  by 
Nicholas  M.  Schenck,  the  present  president  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  immediately 
acknowledged,  even  by  the  somewhat  testy  executives  of 
Hollywood,  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  industry. 

Under  Marcus  Lowe's  leadership,  M-G-M  struck  out 
boldly  with  such  smashing  productions  as  "Scara- 
mouche,"  almost  the  very  first  of  the  "big"  pictures. 
And  then  came  "The  Four  Horsemen,"  as  a  striking  and 
daring  production,  achieved  with  amazing  fidelity  to 
the  genius  of  Ibanez. 

And  with  the  merger  of  three  companies,  the  old 
Metro  and  the  Goldwyn  Company,  the  road  was  clear 
for  even  more  ambitious  effort. 

The   Goldwyn   Company  contributed  vigorous,   virile 


NORMA 
SHEARER 


RAMON 
NOVARRO 


MARIE 
DRESSLER 


An  outstanding  example  was  the  filming  of  an  origi- 
nal story  by  Lawrence  Stallings,  "The  Big  Parade." 
Stallings,  who  had  been  a  captain  of  Marines,  and  who 
had  lost  a  leg  in  the  Great  War,  had  rung  the  bell  of 
sensational  success,  along  with  his  collaborator,  Maxwell 
Anderson,  in  the  play  "What  Price  Glory,"  but  the 
topic  of  war  in  pictures  at  the  time  was  felt  by  almost 
all  of  the  studio  chiefs  to  be  a  dangerous  controversial 
theme,  one  better  sidestepped. 

A  New  Thrill   for  Millions 

But  Mayer  didn't  think  so,  nor  Thalberg.  They  sent 
for  Stallings. 

They  told  him  what  they  wanted — a  story  that  would 
picture  not  only  the  thrill  of  war  but  its  terrible  trag- 
edy and  the  simple  human  elements  underneath  the 
rolling  smoke  and  the  roaring  of  cannon. 

And  Stallings  sat  himself  down  in  an  office  of  M-G-M 
and  turned  out  one  of  the  great  classics  of  the  screen, 
one  of  the  ten  best  pictures  ever  made,  a  simple  love 
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STARS 


JOIN    IN    THE 
BIG    PARADE 


story,  set  against  the  tremendous  background  of  the 
mortal  strife  of  nations. 

Everybody  knows  what  happened.  "The  Big  Parade" 
played  for  two  years  on  Broadway. 

It  was  the  talk  of  New  York  and  later  the  talk  of  the 
country. 

And  after  "The  Big  Parade"  with  its  charming  love 
story  and  war  thrills,  came  the  Great  American  classic, 
General  Lew  Wallace's  "Ben  Hur,"  made  in  Italy  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $3,000,000  (real  dollars,  not  press 
agent  money),  another  production  of  magnificent  scope 
and  workmanship  which  was  destined  to  sweep  the 
country  and  not  only  reimburse  its  daring  sponsors  but 
add  greatly  to  the  luster  of  their  fame. 

Capitalizing  Human  Emotion 

And  then — in  succession  came  triumph  after  triumph 
— "The  Merry  Widow,"  with  all  the  langour  and  swing 
and  melody  of  Franz  Lehar's  beautiful  romantic  opera ; 
and  "La  Boheme." 

And  then  the  rise  of  Garbo,  the  most  appealing  lady, 
probably,  who  ever  strolled  before  a  camera ;  Garbo  of 
the  drooping  lashes  and  those  matchless,  come-hither 
eyes,  and  then  the  various  Lon  Chaney  productions, 
revealing  the  late  Chaney's  strange  talent  for  quaint 
and  grotesque  impersonations. 

And  then  the  picture  made  in  Africa,  "Trader  Horn," 
and  "The  Big  House,"  the  first  great  prison  story,  and 
presently  another  classic,  "Grand  Hotel,"  which  dis- 
played the  best  acting  seen  in  an  American  motion  pic- 
ture for  many  years,  with  Garbo  and  the  two  Barry- 


One  of  the  most  arresting  of  the  new  pictures  is 
"Eskimo." 

There  is  another  example  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
to  which  M-G-M  is  willing  to  go  to  get  what  it  thinks 
the  public  has  a  hankering  for. 

It  took  a  year  in  the  silent  and  frozen  Arctic  to  get 
the  footage  for  "Eskimo,"  and  fifty  tons  of  supplies  and 
camera  equipment  had  to  be  transported  from  Holly- 
wood to  latitude  66°  in  that  tough  year. 

And  then  there  is,  of  course,  the  new  picture  of 
the  one  and  only  Garbo,  the  glamorous  Greta ;  that  lady 
of  such  marked  personality,  who  enjoys  the  singular 
distinction  of  being  even  more  popular  with  women 
than  she  is  with  men ;  Garbo,  who  was  once  a  barber's 
assistant  in  Sweden,  lathering  tough  Swedish  beards  at 
six  dollars  a  week,  but  with  that  abundant  fire  in  her 
soul  that  won  her  six  thousand  a  week  at  the  cashier's 
office  of  M-G-M.  And  we  take,  too,  no  less  charming 
than  ever,  no  less  effective  at  the  box  office,  the  dainty 
Norma  Shearer. 

And  continuing  the  roster  one  finds,  of  course,  the 
names  of  the  Barrymores,  John  and  Lionel,  with  sister 
Ethel  at  the  other  end  of  a  telegraph  wire  whenever 
M-G-M  needs  her  to  put  over  a  smash  success  like  "Ras- 
putin and  the  Empress,"  and  with  Lionel  hailed  by 
many  people  as  the  best  screen  actor  before  the  public. 

And  then,  too,  are  those  most  agreeable  gentlemen 
and  lovely  ladies,  Ramon  Novarro,  Robert  Montgomery 
Joan  Crawford,  Jean  Harlow,  Clark  Gable,  Helen 
Hayes,  Marie  Dressier,  Wallace  Beery,  Jimmy  Durante, 
Lee  Tracy,  Jackie  Cooper,  Ed  Wynn  and  Jack  Pearl,  to 
mention    only    stars    of   the   first    magnitude;    stars — 
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mores  and  Joan  Crawford  at  their  best. 

And  more  recently,  in  one  of  the  most  striking  pro- 
ductions ever  turned  out  by  the  M-G-M  lot,  "Gabriel 
Over  the  White  House,"  actually  anticipated,  with 
weirdly  prophetic  vision,  many  of  the  important  steps 
that  were  later  taken  by  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

That  picture,  by  the  way,  was  greatly  liked  by  the 
President  who  frequently  comments  about   it. 

The  elements  of  time  and  expense  have  never  halted 
M-G-M  from  tackling  a  production  idea  which  seemed  to 
Mayer  or  to  Thalberg  or  to  their  associates  to  have 
big  possibilities — something  fresh,  something  different. 

The  New  Deal  and  M-G-M 

But  all  this  is  past,  interesting  and  significant  as  it  is. 

What  we  are  concerned  with  in  this  article  is  the 
contribution  that  M-G-M  is  set  to  make  to  the  season 
of  1933-34;  the  part  it  is  to  play  in  the  "New  Deal" 
which  the  motion  picture  industry  promises  to  John 
and  Mrs.  Citizen  and  all  the  little  Citizens. 
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created  by  M-G-M. 

When  M-G-M  made  "Grand  Hotel"  it  amazed  not  only 
the  motion  picture  public,  but  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry by  assembling  in  one  cast  a  whole  flock  of  its 
principal  stars. 

But  with  one  of  the  new  pictures  of  this  coming 
season  it  outdoes  even  that  lavish  achievement  by  cast- 
ing no  less  than  twelve  stars  in  the  great  stage  suc- 
cess. "Dinner  at  Eight." 

Then,  too,  "Night  Flight,"  a  production  heavily 
counted  on  to  score,  presents  half  a  dozen  starring 
names,  and  the  new  musicals,  Hollywood  Party"  and 
Show  World,"  will  each  have  from  ten  to  twelve  stars. 

At  least  eleven  of  the  1933-34  productions  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  will  be  "multi-star"  pictures;  that  is, 
productions  whose  casts  will  contain  not  one,  but  a 
number  of  the  most  popular  stars  of  the  studio. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  determination  of  M-G-M  to  dedi- 
cate its  tenth  year  of  existence  to  the  most  ambitious 
and  pretentious  program  in  all  of  its  record-breaking 
history.     It  is,  indeed,  shooting  the  works. 


YOU  ARE 
INVITED   to 

Leo's  Birthday 
Party 


It's  the  Tenth  Birthday  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer!  What  a  cele- 
bration it's  going  to  be.  All  the 
past  glorious  history  of  this  lead- 
ing motion  picture  company  will 
be  surpassed  by  the  entertainment 
delights  of  the  new  season  1933- 
1934.  Watch  the  bright  stars  of 
M-G-M... there  have  never  been 
so  many  at  Leo's  studio  before! 
They're  coming  to  you  in  their 
happiest  hits... because  it's  Leo's 
Tenth  Championship  Year! 
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ALL  THE  HAPPY 
M-G-M  STAR 
WILL  BE  THERE! 

JOHN  BARRYMORE 

LIONEL  BARRYMORE 

WALLACE  BEERY 

JOAN  CRAWFORD 

MARION  DAVIES 

MARIE  DRESSLER 

JIMMY  DURANTE 

CLARK  GABLE 

GRETA  GARBO 

JEAN  HARLOW 

HELEN  HAYES 

ROBERT  MONTGOMERY 

RAMON  NOVARRO 

JACK  PEARL 

NORMA  SHEARER 

LEE  TRACY 

ED  WYNN 

Stan  LAUREL-Oliver  HARDY 

And  these  other 
M-G-M  personalities 

Elizabeth  Allan 
Tad  Alexander 
Nils  Asther 
Alice  Brady 
Charles  Butterworth 
Mary  Carlisle 
Irene  Cattelt         """ 
Mae  Clarke 
Jackie  Cooper 
Nelson  Eddy 
Stuart  Erwirt 
Madge  Evans 
Muriel  Evans 
C.  Henry  Gordon 
Lawrence  Grant 
Margaret  Hamilton 
Russell  Hardie 
Jean  Hersholt 
Phillips  Holmes 
Jean  Howard 
Walter  Huston 
Otto  Kruger 
Myrna  Loy 
Ben  Lyon 
Willard  Mack 
Margaret  McConnell 
Una  Merkel 
Frank  Morgan 
Karen  Morley 
Maureen  O'Sullivan 
Jean  Parker 
May  Robson 
Ruth  Selwyn 
Martha  Sleeper 
Lewis  Stone 
Franchot  Tone 
Lupe  Velez 
Johnny  Weissmuller 
Diana  Wynyard 
Robert  Young 


COMING  TO 

DELIGHT  YOU! 

NIGHT    FLIGHT  &&'<£& 

Helen  Hayes,  John  &  Lionel  Barrymore, 
Robert  Montgomery,  Myrna  Loy). 
•        •        • 

JOAN  CRAWFORD 

in  "Dancine  J-ady"  with  Franchot  Tone. 

SHOW  WO*RLD  <$&<&& 

Frank  Morgan,  Jimmy  Durante,  Jackie 
Cooper,  Madge  Evans,  Weber  &  Fields 
and  many  more). 


DINNER 
at 
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From  the  Sam  H.  Harris  stage  play  by  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Edna  Ferber.  Produced  by 
David  O.  Selznick.   Directed  by  George  Cukor. 


Filmed    in    Arctic 

Wilds— Bigger  than 

"Trader  Horn" 


From    the  novel    by  Peter  Freuchen.   Directed 
by  W.  S.  Van  Dyke. 


METRO 

Uoixzun/n. 

MAYER 
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MOVIES  to  Crowd 


UNIVERSAL  PICTURES,  always  different,  al- 
ways daring,  headed  by  the  Carl  Laemmles, 
Senior  and  Junior,  give  promise  of  the  extreme 
and  the  unusual  during  the  season  to  come. 

Unlike  other  companies,  Universal  does  not  employ 
the  star  system  to  any  great  extent.  This  next  season 
will  see  this  company  publicizing  Gloria  Stuai't,  June 
Knight,  Margaret1  Sullavan,  Lillian  Miles  (of  the 
radio)  and  others. 

But  Universal's  offer  of  new  productions  is  full  of 
promise.  In  addition  to  comedies  from  the  famous 
team  of  ZaSu  Pitts  and  Slim  Summerville,  many 
highly  ambitious  productions  are  planned.  Among 
these  are  "Counsellor-at-Law,"  the  New  York  stage 
success;  "The  Left  Bank,"  "Blossom  Time,"  the  highly 
successful  musical  comedy,  and  the  pretentious  spec- 
tacle, "Only  Yesterday,"  directed  by  John  Stahl,  in 
which  Margaret  Sullavan  makes  her  first  film  appear- 
ance; Edna  Ferber's  "Glamour,"  "Zest,"  Charles  G. 
Norris'  new  novel ;  Vicki  Baum's  "I  Give  Mv  Love," 
"Harold  Bell  Wright's  "Ma  Cinderella,"  and  "The 
Great  Ziegfeld,"  the  life  story  of  that  master  show- 
man, written  by  Billie  Burke,  his  widow,  and  William 
Anthony  McGuire,  the  famous  playwright. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  highlights  on  the  Uni- 
versal program.  Later  announcements  may  include 
productions  of  even  greater  magnitude.  From  "Uncle 
Carl"  Laemmle  comes  the  word,  "We  are  doing  our 
part  in  making  this  the  greatest  show  /season  in  the 
history  of  motion  pictures  to  cooperate,  with  the  tre- 
mendous effort  of  President  Roosevelt  jn  the  rebuild- 
ing of  American  prosperity." 
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Sally    Eilers,    Fox    star,    who    will    be    generously    publicized. 
(Left)    Constance    Bennett,    scheduled    for    "Moulin    Rouge." 


Gary    Cooper.    Paramount   star. 


Helen    Twelvetrees,    shining    in    the    Paramount    constellation. 
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Every  THEATRE 


THE  R-K-0  announcements  are  interesting — if  they 
live  up  to  publicity  promises. 

The  little  lady  who  made  just  about  the  biggest  hit 
with  the  American  picture  fans  in  the  past  year,  Kath- 
arine Hepburn,  is  to  have  her  first  real  starring 
chance  in  "Morning  Glory."  It's  news  and  mighty 
pleasant  news  that  Dolores  Del  Rio,  lovely  Mexican 
girl,  long  ill  but  now  fully  recovered  and  blessed  with 
even  more  beauty  than  before,  is  returning  to  the 
screen  with  Joel  McCrea  as  her  partner  and  foil  in  blaz- 
ing romance.  The  company  is  building  powerfully, 
also,  on  Sinclair  Lewis'  story  "Ann  Vickers,"  the 
picture  version  of  which  will  star  those  attractive 
people,  Irene  Dunne  and  Walter  Huston. 

Pretty  much  everybody  has  heard  of  the  gentleman 

who  brings  'em  back  alive Frank  Buck,  of  course, 

the  black-haired,  black-mustached  gentleman  who  goes 
out  and  captures  wild  beasts  for  the  zoos  of  the  world. 
Well,  Mr.  Buck  made  a  special  expedition  to  the  Native 
State  of  Nepal,  in  India,  the  great  Northern  Province, 
which  contains,  among  other  wonders,  Mount  Everest, 
and  there  and  in  Malaysia,  another  of  his  pet  jungle 


All  the  Studios  Straining  in  an  Effort 

to  Outclass  Anything  Ever  Attempted 

in  the  History  of  the  Industry 


Eddie      Cantor      in 

''Roman       Scan- 

dais." 

(Below)      Jimmy 

Cagney,     whose 

latest  is   "Footlight 

Parade." 
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The    New    Programs    filled    with     novelties    and 


hunting  grounds,  he  made  "Wild  Cargo"  which  is  an- 
nounced as  more  exciting  and  realistic  even  than  his 
"Bring  'Em  Back  Alive." 

A  quite  different  idea,  a  quite  different  world,  in- 
deed will  be  presented  when  Lionel  Barrymore  ap- 
pears in  "One  Man's  Country"  as  the  country  doctor. 
And  then  one  comes  to  a  story,  which  should  have  an 
appeal  to  about  every  human  in  the  sixty  million  or 
so  that  go  to  motion  pictures.  That  story  is  the  good 
old  and  dear  old  "Little  Women,"  Louisa  M.  Alcott's 
"Little  Women,"  which  has  been  one  of  the  best  sellers 
of  all  time.  The  charming  Miss  Hepburn  will  star  in 
this  one. 

Few  newcomers  have  made  such  a  hit  with  the  ladies 
as  the  matinee  idol — Francis  Lederer.  Certainly  no 
one  has  rung  the  bell  with  such  a  clang  since  Maurice 
Chevalier  first  displayed  his  engaging  smile.  And  he 
will  be  seen  in  two  productions  with  music.  And  high 
on  the  list  of  novelties  is  "Son  of  Kong."  No,  it  isn't 
what  you  might  think.  It  isn't  a  sequel  to  that  blood- 
curdler  of  last  year,  that  picture  which  sent  the  cold 
chills  racing  up  a  million  spines,  "King  Kong."  It  is 
described  as  a  sensational  production  but  entirely  de- 
void of  the  horrors  which  sent  ladies  into  fits. 

Back  in  war  days  there  was  a  young  Texas  aeronaut 
named  Luke  whose  specialty  was  ballooning  and  bust- 
ing enemy  balloons,  and  who  was  a  Prince  of  Dare- 
Devils.  His  story  has  been  made  into  a  picture  which 
should  be  well  up  on  the  list  of  authentic  thrillers. 

And    it's    mighty    interesting    pic*   -e    news,    one 


thinks,  to  hear  that  Del  Rio,  the  lovely  Dolores,  al- 
ways a  favorite  of  this  writer  since  "What  Price 
Glory"  days  in  the  old  Fox  Western  Avenue  studio,  is 
to  star  in  the  new  aerial  musical  comedy  talkie  called 
"Flying  Down  to  Rio,"  which  also  rates  a  bottle  of 
authentic  Baccardi  when  it  comes  to  titles.  And  with 
Dolores  will  appear  Joel  McCrea,  Fred  Astaire,  Ginger 
Rogers  and  Helen  Broderick,  while  Vincent  Youmans 
provides  the  music. 

WARNER— FIRST   NATIONAL 

WITH  two  big  musical  successes  to  their  credit 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  some  striking 
dramatic  hits,  Warner  Brothers-First  National  go 
into  the  Greater  Show  Season  with  elaborate  plans. 

"Footlight  Parade,"  with  Jimmy  Cagney  and  Joan 
Blondell,  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  immediate  record, 
with  such  pretentious  films  as  "I  Loved  a  Woman," 
with  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Kay  Francis,  "The  Bu- 
reau of  Missing  Persons,"  with  Bette  Davis  and  Pat 
O'Brien,  and  "Wild  Boys  of  the  Road,"  with  Frank 
Darrow  and  Dorothy  Coonan,  following  in  quick  suc- 
cession. 

Ruth  Chatterton's  "Female,"  in  which  her  husband, 
George  Brent,  will  be  featured,  is  planned  as  a  box- 
office  smash,  as  are  "The  World  Changes,"  with  Paul 
Muni  and  Mary  Astor,  "Ever  in  My  Heart,"  with 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Otto  Kruger,  William  Powell 
in  "The  Kennel  Murder  Case,"  Dick  Barthelmess  and 
Ann  Dvorak  in  "Shanghai  Orchid,"  and  "Sweethearts 
Forever,"  with  Dick  Powell  and  Ruby  Keeler. 

Among  others,  Kay  Francis  will  play  in  "The  House 
on  Fifty-sixth  Street"  and  "Broadway  and  Back,"  in 
addition  to  the  others  given  above.  Jimmy  Cagney  is 
to  do  "The  Single  Man,"  Edward  G.  Robinson  "Dark 
Hazard,"  Leslie  Howard  "British  Agent,"  and  Joan 
Blondell,  Aline  MacMahon,  Frank  McHugh  and  Guy 
Kibbee  "Havana  Widows,"  and  Ann  Dvorak  and  Pat 
O'Brien,  "The  Coach." 

There's  certainly  no  lack  of  meaty  material  here. 
If  these  plans  live  up  to  even  the  least  expectations, 
they  assure  you  of  a  list  of  pictures  and  players  that 
will  add  materially  to  your  winter's  enjoyment. 

FOX  FILMS 

REORGANIZED,      financially      reconstructed      and 
stabilized,  Fox  Films  enters  the  new  season  as 
an   active   bidder   for   first   honors    in    showmanship. 
Under  the  presidency  of  Sidney  R.  Kent,  for  many 
years  one  of  the  heads  of  Paramount,  Fox  has  made  a 
(Please  turn  to  page   16) 


ZaSu    Pitts. 


Cary   Grant. 
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distinctive    features   from    great    plays    and    books 


CHECK  THIS   LIST   OF  THE  NEW 

FILMS  OF  THE 

GREATER  SHOW 

SEASON— SEE 

THEM    IN    YOUR 

LOCAL  THEATER  AND  WRITE  US 

ABOUT  THEM 

Dinner  at  Eight 

Duck   Soup 

Night  Flight 

I'm   No   Angel 

Hollywood  Party 

Design  for  Living 

Footlight   Parade 

David  Harum 

Only  Yesterday 

The  Tale  of  Two 

Cities 

Counsellor  at  Law 

Berkeley  Square 

Glamour 

The  Lady   is   Willing 

Zest 

All  Men  are  Enemies 

The  Emperor  Jones 

The  Left  Bank 

Roman   Scandals 

Blossom   Time 

The    Masquerader 

Son  of  Kong 

Flying  Down  to  Rio 

British  Agent 

Little   Women 

The  Great  Z.iegfeld 

Eskimo 

The  Cat  and  the  Fid- 

The Bowery 

dle 

The   Show    World 

This  Day  and  Age 

Alice  in   Wonderland 
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The  White  House,  now  the  nerve  center  of  the  whole  United  States 
— if  not  the  world — where  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  working 
day  and  night  to  restore  stabilization,  and  to  bring  back  greater 
and     more     enduring     prosperity    that    can    withstand     every     storm. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  REVIEW  AND 
FORECAST  BULLETIN 

The  New  Movie  Magazine  announces  an- 
other new  departure  in  motion  picture  maga- 
zine publishing — a  fast,  current  and  practical 
Review  and  Forecast  Bulletin  Service  for  its 
readers. 

These  bulletins,  mailed  individually  to  readers 
who  write  in  for  them,  will  give  you — 

1.  A  forecast  of  the  forthcoming  pictures, 
their  titles,  casts,  plots,  unusual  situ- 
ations, interesting  news  connected  with 
the  productions,  and  all  other  data  of 
special  interest  about  individual  pictures. 

2.  Reviews  of  pictures  already  released 
previous  to  the  current  issue  of  The 
New  Movie  Magazine.  These  will  give 
not  only  the  opinions  of  the  staff  re- 
viewer of  this  magazine,  but  will  also  in- 
clude whatever  information  is  available 
upon  the  box-office  or  artistic  success  of 
the  pictures   reviewed. 

3.  Changes  of  titles,  changes  of  produc- 
tion plans,,  changes  of  casts,  included  in 
either  the  Bulletin  itself  or  supple- 
mented by  a  loose-leaf  service. 

This  is  a  service  designed  specially  for  the 
constant  movie-goer — in  other  words,  the  fan 
— who  desires  to  have,  for  reference,  in  handy 
form,  a  complete  and  compact  record  of  film 
production  of  the  season,  past,  present  and 
future,  something  particularly  valuable  to 
keep  before  you  to  plan  and  choose  your  film 
entertainment. 

The  cost  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  10  cents. 
Address  your  letters  requesting  these  Bulletins 
to  the  Review  and  Forecast  Editor,  in  care  of 
The  New  Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  head  of 
the  National  Re- 
covery Administra- 
tion, cooperating 
in  the  greater 
show    season. 


Frank  Walker,  vice-president  of  Comer- 
ford  Theatres,  Inc.,  and  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Recovery  Council, 
assisting  the  President  in  his 
great    task    of    recovery. 


/ho 


very   rapid   and   complete   recovery. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  "Cavalcade" 
and  "State  Fair,"  two  of  the  outstanding  pictures 
of    the    year,    this    group    of    producers,    which    in- 


cludes Winfield 
Sheehan,  Jesse 
Lasky  and  Sol 
Wurtzel,  is  throw- 
ing its  hat  in  the 
ring  with  a  list  of 
outstanding  stars 
and  unusual  pro- 
ductions to  appeal 
to  the  public. 

The  stars  who 
will  be  featured 
during  the  new 
season  will  be 
Clara  Bow,  Sally 
Eilers,  Janet  Gay- 
n  o  r  ,  Lilian 
Harvey,  Mimi  Jordan,  Heather  Angel,  Will  Rogers, 
Warner  Baxter,  John  Boles,  Henry  Garat,  Victor 
Jory  and  Spencer  Tracy.  No  one  can  doubt  the  excel- 
lence of  material  that  should  come  from  this  group. 

Will  Rogers  will  make  that  grand  old  classic,  "David 
Harum."  Warner  Baxter  is  already  cast  in  "The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities."  "Berkeley  Square,"  in  which  Leslie 
Howard  appeared  on  the  New  York  stage  and  in  wh'ch 
he  appears  in  the  films,  too,  will  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing films  from  the  company's  roster. 

The  Clara  Bow  picture,  tentatively  titled,  "Hoop- 
la," will  be  a  production  of  magnitude,  "All  Men  Are 
Enemies,"  from  the  famous  novel,  is  already  rated  to 
be  what  the  producers  call  "a  super-special,"  and  the 
same  is  true  of  "The  World  Moves  On."  The  Fox 
Movietone  Follies,  with  an  all-star  cast,  is  planned  to 
be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  musicals  of  the  year. 

This  is  merely  a  bi'ief  summary  of  what  you  may 
expect  from  Fox  during  the  few  months  to  come.  Be- 
fore another  month  is  out,  you'll  be  seeing  newer 
and  even   more  exciting    {Please   turn   to   page   107) 
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ENGLISH    MEAT    PIE 


No  tea   party  dish  .  .   .   this  English  Meat  Pie.      any     day 


against 


the     very     best     of     them. 


Yon  want  a  husky  appetite  to  do  it  justice.     It's 

compounded  from  all  sorts  of  ingredients  which  Don't  stoP  here'  though  .  .  .  there  are  46  movie 

are  popular  with  the  men  folks  .  .  .  sirloin  steak,  stars  clamoring  to  enlighten  you  about  the  recipes 

lamb   kidneys,   peppery   spices   and   pastry.  theY  like  best-     And  You11  like  tliem'  too! 

This  is  Clive  Brook's  idea  of  a  good  masculine  You'll    find    them    all    in    the    book,    "Favorite 

dish.    But  Ann  Harding  thinks  she  can  put  in  a  Recipes    of    the    Movie    Stars,"    on    sale    in    the 

little  competition  with  her  Barbequed  Meat.   And  Woolworth    stores    or    you    can    get    a    copy    by 

the  Gleasons  have  a  pet  Hash  recipe  they'll  back  sending  ten  cents,  plus  three  cents  postage,  to: 

TOWER  BOOKS  •  Incorporated. 

55   FIFTH  AVKJVU* 
NEW  YORK,  N.  V.  — " 
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JUjJOU  may  never  before  have 
"I  realized  it — yet  you  are  in 
a  Beauty  Contest  every  day  you 
live.  Each  new  acquaintance — 
each  well-loved  friend — judges 
your  charm,  your  looks.  And  a 
person's  entire  opinion  of  you 
may  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  your  skin. 

Can  soap  affect  your  beauty?  Indeed 
it  can!  And  if  your  skin  lacks  the  soft, 
clear  freshness  that  invites  compliments 
and  praise — do  think  about  changing 
your  beauty  soap! 

Use  Camay,  the  Soap  of  Beautiful 
Women.  For  Camay  is  made  to  order 
for  the  feminine  skin.  Its  lather  is  so 


Clever  Girls  use  this  Soap— Camay— 
to  Help  them  in  their  Daily 


gentle  that  even  the  most  delicate 
skin  responds.  From  the  very  first 
cake  you  use,  your  complexion  be- 
comes lovelier. 

THE  "GOOD  TASTE  TREND" 
IS  ALL  TO  CAMAY 

Wide-awake  girls  by  the  thousands 
are  changing  their  old  soap  habits. 
They're  going  modern  —  they're 


taking  up   Camay,   the   Soap   of 
Beautiful  Women. 

You'd  expect  a  soap  of  Camay's 
exquisite  quality  to  be  high-priced. 
It  isn't — Camay  sells  at  a  low  1933 
price.  Check  that  up — a  surprise  is 
in  store  for  you!  Get  a  supply  of 
Camay  today,  and  see  how  much 
it  can  improve  your  skin! 


She  has  a  flair  for  clothes.  Her  conversation  sparkles.  She's  the  type  of  girl  everyone  admires. 
And  her  claim  to  beauty  —  her  ally  in  life's  Beauty  Contest  —  is  her  radiantly  lovely  skin. 

Camay  is  pure,  creamy-white,  mild  enough  for  the  delicate  skin.  Its  lather 
is  profuse,  yet  gentle.  Beautifully  wrapped  in  green  and  yellow,  protected 
in  Cellophane.  Use  Camay  on  your  face  and  hands,  and  in  your  bath! 


CAMAY , 


OV- 


L 


CAMAY 


Copr.  IMS.  ProaUr  tt  Gambia  0». 
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he     Soap     of    Beautiful     Women   .  .  . 
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MODERNISTIC  •  In  "Dance  of  Desire"  we  meet  the  modernized  version 
of  Dolores  Del  Rio,  bobbed-haired,  athletic,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  No 
more  the  slinky  lady  of  yore.  She's  been  taking  tennis  and  swimming 
lessons,  modern  dancing  and  being  generally  brought  op  to  date     .     .     . 

Photographed  exclusively  for  The  \ew  Movie  Magazine  bv  Ernest  A.   Backrach 
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FANFARE 


Photographed  exclusively  tor  The  Mew  Movie  Magazine  by  Ernest  A.    Bnrhrarh 


This  William    Gargan   chap,   from   the    stage,    ha*   won   your   hearts   swiftly,   virtually   with    his 
first  film   role.    You  saw  him   last  in   "Headline   Shooters,"   dedicated    to   the   daredevil    news- 
reel  man.    He's  next  seen  in  "Aggie  Appleby,"  with   Helen   Mack. 
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Photographed  excliuivcly  /or  The  New  Mocif  Magazine  by  Hurrrll 


Queen    Helen    (Hayes    and    MacArthur)    discards    the    dreary    raiment    of    tears 

and  woe  at  last.    In  "Another  Language"  you  see  her  chic  and  modish.  Adrian's 

latest  feast  for  Fashion's  eye.     See  her,  too,  in  "Night  Flight." 
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MODE 

^Dil 

Beginning  .  .  • 

the  amazing  confessions 
of  a  famous  film  actress 

The  anonymous  revelations  of  a  star  chained  to  Fame 


"His  eyes  never  seemed  to  leave 
my  face,  except  now  and  again 
when  they  swept  appraisingly 
down  the  revealing  lines  of  my 
sheer    black    evening    gown." 


I 


DON'T  suppose  I'll 

ever    show    what    I 

am  about  to  write  to 

anyone.     The     way 

things  are  with  me  here 

in    Hollywood,    I    don't 

see  how  I  can.    But  I  am  so  tired  living  a  lie  that  I've 

just  got  to  tell  the  truth  to  someone — even  if  it's  only 

to  myself. 

Did  you  ever  live  a  lie?  I  don't  mean  a  little  white 
lie,  like  saying  that  you're  out  when  you're  in,  or 
that  you're  feeling  fine  when  really  you  feel  rotten. 
We  all  live  those  lies.  I  daresay  we  couldn't  get  along 
without  them.  But  the  kind  of  lie  I  have  been  living 
these  last  two  years  is  not  like  that  at  all. 

My  lie  is  a  big  black  lie.  It  .has  won  me  fame — 
yes,  world-wide;  and  money — nearly  $4,000  a  week. 
And  I'm  only  just  twenty!  But  it  has  separated  me 
from  my  family  and  my  friends.  It  has  lost  me  the 
man  I  loved.  It  has  made  me  a  woman  without  a 
country,  a  sweetheart  without  a  lover,  a  wife  with- 
out a  husband.  It  has  broken  my  heart  and  seared 
my  soul.     And  I  am  tired  and  sick  of  it. 

If  I  could  get  away  from  my  lie  once  in  a  while, 
for  a  week,  for  a  day,  even  for  an  hour,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  bad.  But  every  waking  hour  I  have  to  pretend — 
before  servants,  before  strangers,  before  my  fellow 
actors  and  actresses,  even  before  my  intimate  friends. 
I  have  to  pretend  even  before  the  man  who  makes 
me  pretend. 

I  wouldn't  mind  so  much,  either,  if  my  lie  was  just 
a  single  lie,  if  it  had  to  do  with  just  one  part  of 
my  life  or  of  me.  But  it  is  one  of  those  universal, 
all-embracing,  enveloping  lies.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
way  I  talk,  the  way  I  dress,  the  way  I  stand,  the  way 
I  walk,  the  way  I  make  up  my  face.  Why,  I  can't  even 
use  the  perfume  I  like! 

And  who  is  this  abject  creature,  this  slave?  Well, 
if  I  were  to  tell  you,  if  I  were  to  use  my  own  name — 
I  mean,  my  screen  name,  my  lie  name — you  would 
know  it  almost  as  well  as  you  are  supposed  to  know 
your  prayers.   You  would  not  only  know  my  name,  you 
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would  know  the  name  of  the  soap  I  use  in  my  bath, 
of  the  brand  of  oil  I  use  for  sun-bathing — and  whether 
I  sun-bathe  all  over  or  just  in  spots! 

You  would  know  the  name  of  my  pet  Sealyham — 
the  little  dear,  his  name  is  "Dooley!" — and  that  he 
is  all  white  except  for  two  tiny  brown  spots  on  his 
right  ear.  You  would  know  the  make  of  the  car  I 
drive,  perhaps  even  the  license  numbers  on  the  plate 
and,  for  all  I  can  tell,  you  would  know  the  cigarette 
I  smoke — which  it  isn't,  because  I  don't  smoke  any! 

You  would  know,  too,  that  I  change  the  tint  on  my 
finger  nails  and  the  rouge  on  my  cheeks  at  least  three 
times  a  day  to  match  the  costume  I  have  on — and 
what,  if  anything,  I  wear  under  each  costume.  You 
would  know  that  in  addition  to  "Dooley,"  who  might 
be  described  as  my  personal  dog,  I  have  a  dachshund 
to  please  my  German  fans,  a  Pekingese  to  please  my 
Chinese  fans,  a  Scotty  to  please  my  Scottish  fans,  an 
Irish  setter  to  please  my  Irish  fans,  a  French  bull — 
and  whatever  kind  of  dog  they  have  in  Italy.  You 
would  know,  also,  that  I  have  a  marmoset,  to  please  God 
knows  whom,  unless  it  be  the  Hollywood  press  agents ! 

"V/"OU  would  know  that  I  employ  six  bodyguards  to 
*■  protect  myself  and  my  jewels,  that  I  have  bars  on 
the  windows  of  my  house  and  safety  locks  of  infinite 
intricacy  on  the  doors;  that  I  have — but  what's  the 
use?  The  point  is:  you  would  know  me.  And  who 
wouldn't?  Even  the  heathen  Chinee  knows  me;  and 
the  untouchable  Hindoo;  and  the  jungle-jumping 
African  buckaroo.  For  am  I  not  "Europe's  Most 
Glamorous  Gift  to  the  Silver  Screen,"  "Descendant 
of  Royalty  now  Ascendant  in  the  Cinema  Heavens," 
"The  Most  Exotic,  the  Most  Old  World,  the  Most  Ut- 
terly Foreign  of  all  Foreign  Stars?"  Yes!  And  the 
joke  of  it — a  grim  joke  it  has  turned  out  to  be! — is 
that  I  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  not  ten  miles  from 
Clark  Gable's  old  home. 

Of  course,  Clark  had  moved  away  from  Cadiz  before 
I  was  born.  If  he  hadn't,  I  never  would  have  been 
able  to  get  away  with  what  I  have  here  in  Hollywood, 
for  we  have  played  together  in  two  pictures,  and  he 
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would  surely  have  recognized  me.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he 
would,  though.  My  own  mother  has  seen  me  repeatedly  on 
the  screen — (I  know  from  my  letters  which  reach  me  by 
a  roundabout  method) — without  recognizing  me.  And  my 
veneer,  my  bluff,  my  lie,  is  said  to  be  even  more  effective 
off  the  screen  than  on. 

I  was  not  only  born  an  American,  but,  up  to  two  years 
ago,  I  had  led  the  most  typical  American  life.  The  only 
"foreign"  cities  I'd  ever  been  in,  besides  Cadiz,  were 
Athens  and  Gallipolis,  and  they  were  both  in  southern 
Ohio.  We  pronounced  the  latter  Gala-police!  In  fact,  I 
wouldn't  have  got  even  that  far  away  from  home  if  I 
hadn't,  like  so  many  good  little  Ohio  girls,  gone  to  a  co- 
ed college;  and  the  one  I  happened  to  choose  was  half  way 
between  Athens  and  Gallipolis. 

It  was  while  I  was  a  co-ed  at  this  little  college — Gower 
University,  it  was  called,  but  it  wasn't  much  more  than  a 
glorified  high  school — that  I  met  the  man  I  love.     I  was 
only  a  freshman,  and  he  was  a  senior,  a  grown  man  of, 
twenty-one ;  and  I  don't  suppose  he  would 
ever  have  noticed  me  if  we  hadn't  both 
liked  to  sing.     There  was  a  glee  club  at 
the  college,  a  sort  of  mixed  chorus,  that 

traveled  around  the  nearby  towns   and 

gave  concerts.     Travis  Jackson  was  the 
leader  of  this  chorus.     I  was  a  back-row 

coloratura.     Also,  I  was  a  little  shrimp 

of    a    girl    about    five    feet    high.      You 

couldn't    even    see   me   from    out   front. 

But  you  could  hear  me,  oh  my!     Travis 

said  my  whole  diaphragm  must  be  wired 

for  sound.    He  was  always  saying  things 

like    that,    cute   things    that    made    me 

laugh.     I  liked  him.     It  wasn't  long  be--;, 

fore  I  loved  him.     And  I  knew  from  the 

first  that  he  loved  me. 

I'll    never    forget    the    first    night   he 

kissed  me.     We  were  sitting  on  the  top 

row  of  the  bleachers  on  the  far  side  of 

the    old    athletic    field,    looking    at    the 

moon.     Well,  I've  since  been  kissed  by 

experts.      On   the   screen,    I   mean.      By 

Neil  Hamilton,  who  claims  to  have  kissed 

more  women  than  any  other  man,  and 

who  writes  so  charmingly  of  his  experi- 
ences.    By  John  Barrymore,  with  whom  I 

the  art  takes  on  a  lyric  quality.    And,  of 

course,  by  Gable,  who  leaves  you  swoon- 
ing.    But  never  have  I  experienced  such 

a   thrill   as    I    got  that   night   when   he 

swept  me  into  his   great  strong  young 

arms  and  told  me  that  he  loved  me. 

"Molly," — believe  it  or  not,  that  was 

my    name    in   those    days! — "I'm    crazy 

about  you!" 

That  was  all  he  said.     And  all  I  said 

was: 

"Trav,  I'm  crazy  about  you." 
Sounds   silly,   doesn't   it?      Almost   as 
silly  as  if  it  were  written  by  a  thousand- 
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"In  my  dressing  room  backstage, 
I  was  still  conscious  of  those  ap- 
praising eyes.  They  seemed  to 
pierce  the  privacy  of  the  dressing- 
room  door.  I  resisted  with  diffi- 
culty an  impulse  to  turn  the  key." 


Don't  fail  to  begin  this  startling  story  of  pathos 


dollar-a-week  Hollywood  dialogue  writer — 
but  it  was  the  real  thing  to  us.  And  on  the 
strength  of  this  primitive  plighting  of  the 
troth,  we  tore  into  each  other's  arms  once 
more  and  clung  and  clung  and  clung  until  a 
rain  cloud,  which  had  been  threatening  all 
evening  to  obscure  the  moon,  suddenly 
burst  and  sent  us  scuttling  to  our  respective 
dormitories. 

That  night,  as  I  lay  on  my  hard  little  cot 
in  the  tiny  room  that  just  squeezed  in  under 
the   roof,    and    listened   to  the   rain    falling 


I  wouldn't  have  believed,  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  now,  that  I  would  be  living  in  this 
horrible  place  without  Trav! 

I  won't  bore  you  with  the  details  of  our 
courtship.  You've  seen  the  whole  thing 
acted  out  over  and  over  again  in  Janet  Gay- 
nor's  pictures.  In  fact,  we  used  to  say  we 
were  so  much  like  Janet  and  Charlie  that  it 
hurt.  Except  that  I  wasn't  so  pretty  as 
Miss  Gaynor,  and  Travis — (with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Farrell  family  pulchritude)  — 
was  even  better  looking  than  Charlie.     He 


heavily  on  the  tin  patches  where  the 
shingles  used  to  be,  I  little  thought  that  in 
less  than  six  months'  time,  I  would  be  lying 
in  a  great  round  yellow  bed  in  a  great  round 
yellow  bedroom,  whose  walls  and  ceilings 
were  nothing  but  mirrors,  and  whose  win- 
dows looked  out  on  the  heights  and  canyons 
of  Beverly  Hills. 

I  dreamt  of  a  home.  Yes,  a  home  with 
Trav.  But  it  was  a  little  cottage  like  the 
one  where  I  had  been  born,  "a  little  gray 
home  in  the  West,"  only  it  wouldn't  be  gray ; 
it  would  be  all  shining  white  with  gay  green 
shutters  on  the  windows — not  blinds?  shut- 
ters!— and  pink  Dorothy  Perkins  roses 
climbing  over  the  door.  I  was  very  sure 
about  the  roses — and  about  Trav,  and  about 
the  little  house. 

I  wouldn't  have  believed  you  if  you  had 
told  me  that  the  house  I  would  live  in — 
even  now  I  don't  call  it  a  home — would  be  a 
Moorish  palace  of  forty  rooms  on  the  crest 
of  Hollywood's  highest  hill;  that  my  living 
room  would  be  sixty  feet  long  and  forty 
feet  high;  that  my  dining  hall  would  seat 
fifty  people  and  sometimes  did;  that  my 
guests,  when  I  condescended  to  have  guests, 
would  wander  through  court  yards  where 
fountains  played  continuously,  and  through 
shaded  patios  where  blue  and  gold  macaws 
and  pure  white  cockatoos  perched  solemnly, 
into  sun  rooms  and  breakfast  rooms  and 
game  rooms  and  puff  rooms. 


didn't  know  it,  though.    He  was  just  nice. 

There  wasn't  any  doubt  about  our  getting 
married,  and  getting  married  right  away. 
Travis  would  have  his  diploma  or  degree  or 
whatever  you  call  it  in  June.  And  what  was 
college  to  me!  But  what  would  we  get  mar- 
ried on?  That  was  the  thing  we  talked 
about  those  spring  nights  as  we  walked 
hand  in  hand  across  the  campus  to  that 
heaven  of  co-educational  delight  known  un- 
romantically  to  the  town  folk  as  Fog's 
Woods. 

YOU  see,  boys  like  Travis,  graduating 
from  college  in  the  Spring  of  1931,  were 
all  dressed  up  but  they  had  no  place  to  go. 
They  couldn't  get  even  the  poorly  paid  jobs 
that  are  usually  open  to  first  year  grads. 
There  weren't  any  jobs.  So  Travis  and  I, 
after  one  particularly  delirious  moonlit 
evening  in  Fog's  Woods,  decided  to  make  a 
job— for  him  and  for  me.  We  would  sing 
our  way  to  matrimony  and  fame.  No,  we'd 
get  married  first,  and  let  the  singing  and 
faming  come  tumbling  after. 

It  was  a  crazy  idea,  of  course,  and  we  were 
a  couple  of  crazy  kids.  Our  folks  would 
never  have  stood  for  it.  But,  fortunately 
for  us,  we  didn't  have  to  ask  them.  Trav 
was  twenty-one  and  I  was  eighteen.  Nobody 
could  stop  us,  and  nobody  did.  On  the  after- 
noon of  June  23rd,  after  all  those  half-teary, 
half -cheery  festivities  that  go  with  a  senior's 
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and  tragedy  among  the  great  of  the  movie  world. 


farewell  to  his  alma  mater,  Travis  Jackson 
walked  out  of  Gower  College  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  By  midnight  of  the  same  day,  he  was 
a  bachelor  no  more! 

Perhaps  it  wasn't  such  a  crazy  idea,  after 
all,  because  we  could  sing — especially  Trav, 
who  had  a  fine  baritone  voice — rather  better 
than  most  vaudeville  performers  could,  and 
we'd  had  a  year's  practice  working  up  an 
act.  I  was  something  of  a  comic  in  my  way, 
no  Marie  Dressier  or  ZaSu  Pitts,  but  funny 
in  a  blah  sort  of  way,  more  like  Gracie  Allen. 


"Would  I  like  to!' 
it." 


I  exclaimed.     "I'd  love 


WE'D  been  reading  about  the  famous 
Hollywood  restaurant,  the  gathering 
place  of  the  stars,  for  years.  What  fan 
reader  hasn't?  But  it  had  never  occurred  to 
either  of  us  that  we  would  ever  enter  its  sa- 
cred portals — "in  person,"  so  to  speak — and 
when  we  did  so,  that  first  Monday  in  the 
film  capital,  it  was  one  of  the  big  moments 
of  our  lives. 


"Something  within  me.  told  me,  although  I  don't  know 
now  how  he  found  cut  about  us,  that  he  would  be  in 
the  theater  to  catch  our  act.  When  I  went  over  to 
the  left  and  leaned,  a  la  Helen  Morgan,  against  the 
proscenium,  he  went  over  too,  and  came  down  the 
side   aisle   to    within   twenty  feet  of  the    stage." 


Even  my  great  voice,  which  was  as  big  as 
Mae  West's,  coming  out  of  my  pint  size 
figure  got  a  laugh.  I  could  also  manage,  in 
more  serious  moments,  that  sobby  note,  that 
catch  in  the  voice,  which  is  called  "torch." 

Travis,  who  was  a  real  showman,  had  been 
quick  to  see  and  develop  these  tricks  of  mine, 
and  between  us  we  could  put  on  a  fairly  good 
act.  At  least,  it  was  good  enough,  when  we 
got  to  Chicago  and  showed  it  to  the  agents, 
to  get  us  enough  small  town  bookings  to 
carry  us  across  country  to  San  Francisco, 
where  we  had  the  good  luck  to  sign  up  for 
twenty  straight  weeks  of  Pantages  time. 

Sixteen  weeks  later,  when  we  reached  the 
Hollywood  Pantages,  we  had  become  regular 
troupers.  To  be  sure,  we  weren't  headliners, 
but  we  were  sure  of  second  billing;  and  our 
spot  in  the  show,  next  to  closing,  was  pretty 
good  evidence  that  we  knew  our  stuff.  On 
the  stage,  I  mean.  Off  stage,  we  were  still 
just  a  couple  of  kids,  terribly  in  love. 

"Honey,"  said  Trav — he  always  called  me 
Honey  after  we  were  engaged — "would  you 
like  to  go  to  the  Brown  Derby  for  luncheon?" 


Of  course,  the  little  curly-headed,  dark- 
chinned  headwaiter,  whom  I  now  know  as 
Nick,  didn't  give  us  a  very  good  table.  He 
didn't  usher  us,  as  he  now  does  me — on  my 
rare  appearances  in  public — to  one  of  the 
spacious  panelled  booths  which  line  the  walls, 
and  are  fought  for  by  movie  celebrities  much 
as  the  parterre  boxes  at  the  opera  are 
fought  for  by  social  celebrities.  No,  he  put 
us  at  a  very  ordinary  little  table  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room — but  it  was  a  grand  spot 
from  which  to  view  the  stars. 

We  could  see  them  through  the  glass 
doors  rolling  up  in  the  big  black  limousines 
and  fighting  their  way  through  throngs  of 
autograph  seekers.  Yes,  that  was  Cheval- 
ier; we'd  have  kpown  him  anywhere;  and 
we  should,  after  the  imitation  Trav  had 
given  of  him  as  the  opening  number  of  our 
act.  He  didn't  wear  a  straw  hat,  Maurice 
didn't;  but  the  drooping  cigarette  and  the 
drooping  lower  lip  were  there,  just  as  Trav 
did  them.  And  there  was  Joan  Crawford,  all 
in  make-up,  just  as  she  had  come  from  the 
studio,  with  Doug,  Jr.,  and  Bill  Haines. 
What  a  happy  trio!  That  was  long  before 
the  trouble,  of  course,  and  Joan  and  Doug 
seemed  almost  as  happy  as  Trav  and  I  did. 
And  how  she  wore  her  clothes! 

Doug's  father  was  sitting  with  a  lot  of 
foreign-looking  people  in  the  big  corner 
booth  at  the  right  of  the  entrance.  I  looked 
hard  for  Mary.    (Please   turn   to  page   93) 
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=  ASCINATING 


Jimmy  Dunn,  who  does  such  a  thoroughly  good  job  of  captivating 

not   only    his    heroine    in   a    picture,    but    his    audience    as    well,    will 

next   be   seen    in    Fox's   "Jimmy   and    Sally,"   with   Sally   Eilers. 
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Photographed  uclwiivelv  for  The  \em  Movie  Maonzine 


Joan  Crawford,  in  costume  during  the  making  of  "Dancing 
Lady,"  photographed  with  Martha  Ford,  the  author  of  this 
intimate  analysis,  who  says:  "She  knows  exactly  where  she 
wants  to  go.  And  with  every  ounce  of  intelligence,  de- 
termination,   wit,    beauty    and    strength,    she's    going    there." 
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BY     MARTHA     FORD 

(Mrs.  Wallace  Ford) 


enera 

JOAN 


After  her  husband  and  her  small  daugh- 
ter   succumb,    a    wife    investigates    the 
wizardry  of  Miss  Crawford 


WHEN  lightning  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place,  curiosity  prompts  you  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

It  did — and  I  did. 

First  and  foremost,  I  saw  a  rampaging  young  lion- 
cub  named  Wally  Ford  tamed  into  gentle,  almost 
docility  .  .  .  and,  second,  a  blond,  six-year-old  demon 
named  Patricia,  changed  from  devil  to  cherub,  all  in  a 
split  second. 

The  lightning  was  one  Joan  Crawford;  the  place, 
my  humble  family  circle;  and  the  tempestuous  two 
were  my  husband  and  daughter,  respectively. 

More  than  two  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  to 
Hollywood  to  join  Wally,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  mak- 
ing "Possessed,"  his  first  picture,  with  Joan.  I 
noticed  how  chastened  he  seemed  at  the  depot,  but 
decided  the  joyous  shock  of  seeing  me  again  had 
knocked  him  all  of  a  heap. 

Then  ...  he  took  Patty  to  lunch  with  him  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  she  came  home  as  radically  changed 
as  her  father.  The  result  was  one  I'd  attempted  to 
achieve  for  years.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  like  this,  it 
was  more  shock  than  pleasure. 

I  decided  to  investigate.  My  only  solid  clue  was  the 
name  "Joan,"  repeated  over  and  over.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  the  lady  and  find  out  the  alchemy  she 
used. 

The  day  arrived.  I  girded  my  loins  for  action, 
shoved  open  the  door  of  the  sound  stage,  strode  over 
cables,  light-plugs  and  assorted  feet,  to  grasp  the  hand 
that  had  cowed  my  husband.  There  she  sat,  chewing 
gum  with  concentrated  fury  and  giggling  with  Clark 
Gable  over  an  error  in  the  script. 

She  jumped  up  to  greet  me. 

"Hello,  there!  Wally's  told  me  all  about  you. 
Where's  Patty?  Wally,  when  can  Martha  bring  the 
baby  over  again?" 

And  something  about  the  direct  friendliness  from 
a  girl  you've  heard  was  inclined  to  be  a  bit  the  "great 
lady"  did  exactly  to  me  what  it  had  done  to  Wally  and 
Pat.  It  made  me  shy.  I'll  never  be  able  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Joan  went  out  of  her  way  to  build  up  a  feeling  of 
easy  camaraderie,  but  our  pre-conceived  notions  of 
how  picture  actresses  should  greet  their  co-workers 
and  friends  died  a  hard  death.  A  hundred  times  a 
day,  Joan  would  say  to  Wally:  "Don't  you  Miss  Craw- 
ford me,  Mr.  Ford.  Call  me  Joan,  Wally."  Yet  Wally, 
to  this  day.  is  just  a  little  formal  with  Joan. 

Patty     succumbed         {Please     turn    to     page  80) 
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Abe   Lyman,  the  orchestra    leader,    Ruth    Etting,  stage  and   radie 
star,    and    Edward    G.    Robinson. 


"Ah  non,  non,  monsieur,"  the  Frenchman 
cried.  "Him  I  do  not  like  to  meet.  He 
is  brutal  -  -  terribly  brutal,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  not  intelligent.  Just  brutal.  What 
you  call  he-man  -  -  two-fisted  man.1 
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THE  TERRIBLE 


SOME  time  ago,  while  in  Hollywood,  a  French 
musician,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  asked  me 
to  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  more  notable 
picture  players.  I  called  off  several  names.  He 
was  delighted  to  be  able  to  meet  all  of  them,  until  I 
hit  upon  the  name  of  Edward  G.  Robinson. 

"Ah,  non,  non,  monsieur,"  the  Frenchman  cried. 
"Him  I  do  not  like  to  meet.  He  is  brutal — terribly 
brutal,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  intelligent.  Just 
brutal.  What  you  call  he-man — two-fisted  man.  Non 
— merci." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Frenchman  and  I  spent  the 
whole  of  a  Sunday  at  San  Bernardino.  I  took  him 
for  dinner  to  a  restaurant  that  boasts  of  Spanish 
atmosphere,  Spanish  cooking  and  an  orchestra  of 
bandannaed  guitar  players.  The  Frenchman's  eyes 
roamed  over  the  place,  taking  in  every  detail,  while  I 
was  busy  with  the  menu.  It's  a  job  to  feed  a  French- 
man, particularly  a  Parisian,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
without  making  him  cry  out  for  Paris. 

Suddenly  my  friend  pulled  my  coat  and  pointed  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"There,"  he  said,  "is  an  intelligent  face,  a  very 
sensitive  and  intelligent  face.  Surely  an  artist — 
maybe  a  musician — yes,  the  forehead  looks  like  a 
musician.  Maybe  a  gypsy  musician — his  lips  are 
like  gypsy  lips,  and  his  eyes  and  his  hair  are  like 
gypsy  eyes  and  hair.    Do  you  know  him?"  he  asked. 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  E.  G.  seeing  me,  waved  his 
hand. 

"Ah,  you  do  know  him,"  the  Frenchman  cried  out. 
"Monsieur — the  pleasure  to  meet  him  would  be 
great." 

A  moment  later  E.  G.  left  his  table  and  came  to- 
ward us,  hands  outstretched,  and  greeting  me  in  his 
native  tongue — which  is  also  mine. 

Picture  the  dismay  of  the  Frenchman  when  he 
learned  that  the  man  who  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, because  of  his  artistic  appearance,  was  the  "un- 
intelligent and  brutal  man"  whom  he  had  refused  to 
meet.  My  French  musician  friend  was  still  further 
impressed  when  "that  brute"  talked  French  and 
talked  intelligently  about  music. 
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me    real   rruin   -   -   as   TOia    oy   a    Close   mend    -   - 

about  the  screen's  most  desperate  character 

by  KONRAD   BERCOVIC 


MOST  people  who  have  seen  E.  G.  in  "Little 
Caesar"  and  "Hatchet  Man"  and  "Tiger  Shark," 
would  not  believe  their  eyes  if  they  were  actually  to 
meet  E.  G.  in  the  flesh,  and  could  listen  to  his  soft  and 
melodious  voice  or  look  at  his  kind,  big  black  eyes 
when  he  is  talking  to  friends.  If  anyone  looks  less 
like  "Little  Caesar"  or  the  "Hatchet  Man"  or 
"Tiger  Shark"  in  private  life  than  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, I  should  like  to  meet  him. 

E.  G.  loves  roles  which  are  the  very  opposite  of  his 
nature.  In  "The  Kibitzer"  he  gave  his  best  legitimate 
stage  performance.  The  role  is  that  of  a  ne'er-do- 
well  middle-aged  Jew  who  mismanages  his  business 
and  his  family  affairs,  and  wastes  his  opportunities 
and  wears  clothes  several  sizes  too  big  for  him,  and 
talks  against  his  own  interests  while  attempting  to 
boast  of  his  great  ability  as  a  business  man  and  as  a 
shrewd  investor.  The  kibitzer  always  means  well  to 
others  and  to  himself,  but  he  never  does  well  either 
to  others  or  himself. 

I  don't  remember  ever  having  seen  anybody  as 
natural,  as  living,  on  the  stage,  as  that  kibitzer  when 
played  by  Robinson.  It  was  almost  beyond  belief  that 
the  man  on  the  stage  had  ever  behaved  otherwise  in 
private  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  E.  G.  is  no 
schlemiel.  He  manages  his  affairs  with  the  astute- 
ness of  a  well-trained  business  man  and  never  talks 
out  of  turn.  He  never  does  anything  that  would  hurt 
E.  G.  Robinson,  and  as  for  wearing  clothes  that  are 
too  big  or  too  small  for  him,  that  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  E.  G.  is  one  of  the  most  careful 
dressers  I  know.  He  never  wears 
a  tie  that  clashes  with  his  shirt 
or  his  suit,  and  always  looks  well 
groomed,  no  matter  what  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  He'd 
rather  not  eat  than  not  wear  the 
appropriate  clothes  for  the  occa- 


"If  anyone  looks  less  like  'Little  Caesar'  or 
the  'Hatchet  Man'  or  'Tiger  Shark1  in  private 
life  than  Edward  G.  Robinson,  I  should  like 
to  meet  him,"  writes  Konrad  Bercovici.  .  .  . 
Below:  A  scene  from  "The  Little  Giant," 
showing  Mary  Astor  and   Mr.  Robinson. 


sion.  In  England  he  would  be  called  a  dandy.  In 
Vienna  a  "gigerl."  Here  he  is  merely  a  well-dressed 
man. 

T  HAVE  an  idea  that  he  has  portrayed  gangsters  so 
*■  successfully  on  the  stage  because  they  are  the  very 
opposite  of  what  he.  is  in  his  personal  life.  E.  G. 
never  snarls,  never  resorts  to  force,  is  never  brutal 
and  isn't  in  the  least  the  commanding  gangster  type 
that  he  so  well  portrays  on  the  screen.  He  hates 
hoodlumism  and  gangsterism  and  to  my  knowledge 
has  never  been  in  sympathy  with  the  higher. order  of 
racketeering  he  represents  on  the  screen.  He  is  a 
law-abiding  citizen  with  more  than  the  usual  respect 
for  conventions  and  traditions.  He  doesn't  want  to 
appear  different  from  any  successful  business  man, 
though  he  does  use  perfumes. 

It  is  possible  that  as  a  youth,  in  New  York,  he  fre- 
quently, and  secretly,  wished  that  he  were  of  the 
brutal  kind  so  as  to  avenge  slights  and  hurts  that  his 
companions  occasionally  inflicted  upon  him.  One  must 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  boy  immigrant  at  school; 
and  boys  have  never  been  too  kind  to  greenhorns. 

It  is  even  possible  that  the  life  he  leads  on  the 
screen  expresses  some  of  his  secret  desires,  and  that 
he  would  occasionally  like  to  be  in  life  what  he  is  on 
the  stage  and  on  the  screen — careless  of  his  clothes, 
or  brutal  in  his  actions. 

But   somehow,   either   because   of  heredity   or   by 
training,  he  has  been  moulded  into  a  different  person 
— one  who  could  have  made  an  excellent  teacher  in  a 
boy's  high  school  if  he  had  not 
chosen  the  theater  as  a  profes- 
sion.    Should  anyone  put  up  his 
fists  in  E.  G.'s  face,  he  would  first 
do  his  best  to  talk  him  out  of  it. 
He  has  a  particular  knack  for 
{Please  turn  to  page  85) 
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Jean   Harlow,  the  temptress.    Her  latest  film  is  "Bombshell," 

with  Lee  Tracy,  Frank  Morgan,  Pat  O'Brien  and  Nils  Asther. 

She   dynamites   them    olll 


George   Raft,  the  menace.    His  next  will   be  the  stage   play, 

"Chrysalis,"  with  Sylvia  Sidney,  Miriam   Hopkins  and   Fredric 

March  .  .  .  Page  the  equator! 
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A  FTER  weeks  of  persistent 
ZA      trailing,    I    had    finally 
_/j^_  caught    up   with   Holly- 
wood's   busiest    citizen, 
Daniel   ("One  Shot")   Cupid. 

Sitting  on  the  sand  at  Mali- 
bu  Beach,  the  chubby  little 
fellow  was  staring  moodily  out 
across  the  sparkling  water. 
Panting  from  the  chase,  I 
dropped  down  beside  him. 

"Hullo,  One  Shot,"  I  puffed. 
"What's  the  good  news?" 

"Go  'way!"  he  muttered 
crossly.  "And  stop  breathing 
down  my  neck.  With  a  hangnail  on  my  bow  finger  and 
the  best  arrow  in  the  lot  bent  into  a  corkscrew — thank 
Ramon  Novarro  for  that ! — I'm  about  as  happy  as  a 
guy  with  two  broken  arms  and  the  seven-years  itch ! 
You  might  as  well  go  'way,"  he  eyed  me  disapprovingly. 
"I  came  down  here  for  a  rest  and  I  positively  refuse  to 
talk  shop!"    He  wriggled  deeper  into  the  sand. 

"All  right,"  I  soothed  him.  "No  shop  talk.  But," 
admiringly,  "I've  certainly  got  to  hand  it  to  you,  One 
Shot.  You  never  give  up.  Novarro  has  been  dodging 
you  for  years  and  still  you  keep  at  it.  The  old  never- 
say-die  spirit.     Boy,  you've  got  it!" 

"It  beats  me,"  he  complained,  "how  that  boy  can  hold 
out  the  way  he  does.  If  all  the  arrows  I've  used  on  him 
were  laid,  end  to  end,  they'd  reach  from  Times  Square 


With  a  leap,  One  Shot  grabbed 
his  quiver  and  bow.  Then,  "Myrna 
Loy,"  he  puffed..  "And  .  .  .  Ra- 
man  Novarro  .  .  .  Lemme  at  'em, 


Decorofions  by 
MARJORIE   WE/IER 


"Aren't  they  a  perfect  pair?"  Cupe 
murmured  smugly.  "Brent  is  so  hand- 
some, and  Chatterton's  such  a  swell 
person.     That  was  neat  work,   yowsah!" 


to  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Blondes, 
brunettes,  redheads  .  .  .  even 
the  Great  Garbo.  And  it  al- 
ways turns  out  the  very  same 
way.  No  sale."  He  shook  his 
head  sadly. 

OH,  well,"  I  said  cheerfully, 
"You  can't  expect  one 
hundred  per  cent  returns  on  your  output,  you  know. 
For  the  most  part,  I'd  say  you  were  doing  remarkably 
well." 

"You  would!"  he  snapped.  "And  that  shows  how 
much  you  know  about  my  business !  Love  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be,  my  fine  friend.  Years  ago,  when  I  so  much 
as  nicked  'em  with  my  trusty  arrows,  they  stayed 
nicked.    'Till  death  do  us  part'  meant  just  that! 


nuisance! 


Leggo!" 


Don't    take    it    so    hard,    pal.     We    all    make    mistakes, 
question  is:  will   Doug   and  Joan   make   up?" 


The 


Love  was  a  Big  Issue  in  those  days,  not  a  Temporary 
Experiment.  I  tell  you,  it  makes  my  blood  boil  when 
I  think  of  the  number  of  my  customers  who  have  re- 
covered and  are  hanging  around,  inviting  me  to  take 
another  shot  at  'em!" 

"But,  Cupe  .    .    ."I  began. 

"  'But',  phooey !"  he  sputtered.  "When  your  grandma 
was  a  girl,  divorce  was  the  exception.  Now,  it  seems 
to  be  the  rule!  And  the  grounds  .  .  .  !"  He  rolled  his 
eyes  skyward.  "Two  of  my  most  promising  customers 
— Lola  Lane  and  Lew  Ayres — tossing  one  of  my  most 
promising  creations  into  the  discard,  and  all  because 
he  called  her  a  'dumb  cluck'  .  .  .  whatever  that  is!" 
He  gestured  impatiently.  "Those  kids  were  really  in 
love  .  .  .  still  are,  for  that  matter !  Same  with  Marian 
Nixon  and  Eddie  Hillman.    (Please  turn  to  page  78) 
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SEX  APPEAL 

IS    A    TRICK! -says    MIRIAM    HOPKINS 


AT  a  dinner  party  at  the  home  of  Samuel  Goldwyn,  Mary  Pickford  drew 

/\      Miriam  Hopkins  into  a  corner. 
/    \        "An    interviewer   asked   me   what    girl    in    Hollywood    I    thought 
had  the  most  sex  appeal  and  I  told  her  I  thought  you  had,"  Mary 
said.     "I  hope  you  don't  mind." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as  sex  appeal,"  Miriam  told  me, 
blushing  furiously.  "Sex  appeal,  or  what  is  popularly  called  sex  appeal,  is 
not  something  you  are  born  with.  It  isn't  a  quality  that  is  given  to  some 
and  not  to  others.     It  is  a  trick,  or  tricks.     It  is  acting. 

"And  every  girl  knows  it  and  practices  it — but,  of  course,  some  girls 
know  more  about  the  finer  points  of  the  game  than  others. 

"For  instance,  when  you  return  home  from  a  party:  'Do  come  in  for 
a  minute   and   have  a   cigarette,'   you   coo   to   your   escort. 

"Make  him  comfortable.  But  you  don't — if  you  are  a  modern  girl — 
rush  around  and  get  a  cigarette  for  a  gentleman.  You  say  in  the  Garbo 
manner:  'Have  a  cigarette.  They're  over  there,'  pointing  to  the  box  on 
the  table.  And  you  don't  flutter  around  and  light  it  for  him."  You  let  him 
light  yours. 

"It  makes  a  man  seem  so  strong  to  do  things  for  a  girl. 

DUT — and  here  is  where  your  work  starts — after  he  has  seated  himself 

■*-*in  the  only  comfortable  chair  in  the  room,  you  get  a  pillow  and  throw 

it  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.    You  stretch  yourself  out  on  the  cushion,  making 


AS    TOLD    TO 

FRANC  DILLON 

Hollywood's  most  famous 
exponent  of  feminine  al- 
lure    gives    a    lesson     in 
enticement 


Illustrated  by  special  poses  made  by 
Miss  Hopkins  for  The  New  Movie  Maga- 
zine.     Photographed  by   Wide  World. 


"You    must    never    sit    down     properly,    with    your    knees 

together     and     ankles     crossed.      You     must    lean     back 

against   the    cushions,    see    that   your    dress    is   tucked    in 

so    your   figure    is   well    outlined." 


"A  piar.o  always  makes  a 
good  background.  Strike  a 
Jean  Harlow  pose  from  the 
waist  up,  and  a  Norma  Shearer 
from    the    waist    down." 


"Get    a    pillow    and    throw    it    on    the 
floor    at    his    feet.    .    .    .    Men    always 
love    to    feel     that    they    are    above, 
a      woman,      mentally,      literally      and 
figuratively." 


sure  that  your  best  lines  are  apparent.  You  look  up  at 
him  soulfully.  Men  love  to  be  looked  at  soulf ully.  They 
love  to  feel  they  are  above  a  woman,  mentally,  liter- 
ally or  figuratively. 

"  'You  look  so  tired,'  you  begin.  'Are  you  working 
too  hard?  What  is  your  next  picture  to  be?'  Or 
anything  to  get  him  to  talk  about  himself.  Or:  'I 
read  your  last  story.  It  was  wonderful.'  Flattery 
always  goes  great. 

"But  if  by  chance,  he  doesn't  take  the  comfortable 
chair  and  sits  on  the  sofa  instead,  you  are,  of  course, 
expected  to  sit  beside  him.  Right  then  you  must 
forget  a  lot  you've  been  taught.  You  must  never  sit 
down  properly,  with  your  knees  together  and   ankles 
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crossed.  You  must  lean  back  against  the  cushions,  see 
that  your  dress  is  tucked  in  so  the  figure  is  well  out- 
lined.    Make  yourself  comfortable  and  then  relax. 

IF  he  asks  you  something  you  don't  understand,  you 
just  lean  back,  sigh  and  run  your  hands  through 
your  hair.  He'll  forget  all  about  economics.  Or  you 
can  say:  'Oh,  let's  just  talk  about  us.'  Or  you 
can  always  look  down,  giving  your  long  eyelashes 
an  opportunity  to  register,  while  you  think  of  an 
answer. 

"If  a  subject  gets  too  deep,  you  can  always  need  a 
fresh  cigarette  or  take  a  pose  in  front  of  the  fireplace, 
look  up  at  a  painting  and  talk  about  art.     Of  course, 
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Below:  "If  he  asks  you  something  you 
don't  understand,  you  can  always  look 
down,  giving  your  long  eyelashes  an  op- 
portunity to  register,  while  you  think  up 
an    answer." 


"Always  say  good-night  very  firmly,  but  be 
sure  you  look  your  most  enticing  when  you 
say  it.  Offer  your  hand  to  be  kissed.  It  is 
a  sweet  friendly  gesture,  and  makes  you 
seem    so    unobtainable." 


"It    a    subject    gets    too    deep,    you    can    al- 
ways need   a  fresh  cigarette,  or  take  a   pose 
in  front  of  the  fireplace." 


you  don't  know  anything  about  art, 

but    the     chances     are     he     doesn't 

either.      And    art    is    so    feminine. 

Especially  if  you  turn  your  back  to  him  and  your  gown  is  a  new 

one   from   Hattie   Carnegie   with    a    little   bunch    of   mai-guerites 

sticking  out  through  the  jacket  in  the  back. 

"Make-up  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  business  of  sex 
appeal.     In  a  crowded  room,  where  you   (Please  turn  to  page  76) 


JV/HRIAM  was  so  interested  in  show- 
*y*-  ing  New  Movie  readers  these  Sex 
Appeal  tricks  that  she  changed  her 
costume  for  each  pose,  so  you  could 
have  a  preview  at  the  same  time  of  her 
brand-new  wardrobe  from  Hattie  Car- 
negie. 

Simple  but  not  so  sweet  as  to  lack  sex 

appeal   is   Miriam's   white   rough    crepe 

gown.       The    shoulders    are    covered    by 

a  tiny  ermine  capelet. 

Heavy    satin    fits    tightly    to    the    hips 

where  the  line  is  broken  by  a  diagonal 

peplum.      The   skirt  is   very  full. 

Exaggerated  shoulder  puffs  top  the  tight 
sleeve    of    the    matelasse    crepe    jacket 
Miriam  wears  over  a  hand-blocked  chif- 
fon dance  dress. 

It's   a    charming   trifle,   this   little   jacket 
with  its  puffy,  ruffled  sleeves  and  mon- 
key jacket  cut. 

The   ermine   capelet   is    cut   at   a   sharp 

angle   in    the   front  and  lined   with   the 

dress  material. 

Fitting    closely    at    the    hips,    this    gown 
has   enough   fulness   at   the   hem   to   al- 
low for   Marlene   Dietrich    poses.      The 
narrow   collar   ties   at  the  front. 

Here's  a  close-up   of  the  shoulder  puff 

on  the  matelasse  jacket.      You  can  just 

glimpse  the  bunch  of  marguerites  at  the 

waist  in  back. 
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PARADE 


The  old  fairy  story  always  has  the  same  begin- 
ning   in    Hollywood — but    it    has    any    number 
of  different  endings. 

by 

RAMON     ROMERO 


Sue    Carol    and    Alberta     Vaughn.     Sue 

married    and    retired    from    pictures,    but 

you  occasionally  hear  of  Alberta  in  some 

obscure    productions. 


Don  Alvarado  and  Mary  Philbin  in 
"The  Drums  of  Love,"  directed  by 
David  W.  Griffith.  Mary  was  at  one 
time   Universale  most  publicized   star. 


THE  Cinderella  story  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  It 
grew  whiskers  so  long  ago  that  somewhere  back 
in  the  dark  middle  ages  it  was  already  a  full- 
fledged  Santa  Claus  with  a  braided  beard ;  a 
Santa  Claus  who  in  that  day,  as  in  this,  awakened 
vague  dreams  in  dizzy  damsels,  built  them  castles. of 
burstable  bubbles,  lifted  them  to  imaginary  heights  of 
fame  and  fortune,  dangled  golden  promises  in  their 
faces,  and  wrapped  rainbows  around  their  necks — but 
only  filled  their  stockings  with  disillusion,  tears,  re- 
grets and  a  one-way  ticket  to  oblivion. 

Cinderellas  have  colored  the  passing  generations  of 
time  since  civilization  began.  Each  era  has  had  its 
Cinderella,  each  decade  its  lady  of  fortune,  but  never 
have  they  been  so  numerous  as  now.  Hollywood  took 
the  Cinderella  legend  and  made  a  racket  of  it.  Once 
they  came  in  pairs,  through  cai'efully  spaced  years — 
but  now  they  come  in  bunches,  like  bananas. 

History  tells  of  a  Joan  of  Arc  who  heard  voices  that 
lead  her  to  overnight  fame  and  immortality ;  of  an 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  rose  from  a  lowly  place  in  the  pal- 
ace of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  first  lady  of  the  king- 
dom ;  of  a  Nell  Gwynne,  who  sold  apples  in  front  of 
theaters  in  Old  London,  and  later  became  not  only  the 
most  famous  actress  of  the  fog-bound  metropolis,  but 
mistress  of  the  king  as  well.  Then  there  was  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  went  into  the  Crimean  wars  a 
humble  nurse  and  came  away  a  great  heroine  of  inter- 
national importance;  Josephine  Bonaparte,  widow  of  a 
poor  war  captain,  who  became  Empress  of  France  and 
first  in  the  heart  of  Napoleon ;   Madame   Sans-Gene, 


Gertrude    Olmsted    who    was    starred    in    silent 

pictures    but    has    not    been    heard    of    by    the 

general   public   since. 


who  rose  from  the  low  estate  of  a  washer-woman  to 
one  of  the  highest  positions  in  French  Royalty. 

So  much  for  the  Cinderellas  of  yore.  At  least  their 
names  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages. 
Legends  have  made  them  glamorous  and  mysterious 
and  sometimes  even  great.  But  what  of  the  endless 
list  of  Cinderellas  that  Hollywood  has  created?  What 
will  their  names  mean  tomorrow?  What  memories 
will  the  name  Betty  Bronson  conjure  up?  Who  will 
remember  Edwina  Booth?  Or  Carmen  Barnes?  Or 
Georgia  Hale?  Cinderellas  who  came  to  the  movie 
hall  of  fame,  transformed  by  the  Fairy  Godmother, 
Hollywood,  into  celluloid  celebrities  for  a  few  fleeting 
hours  of  glory. 

"M'O  other  city  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
-L^1  ever  created  so  many  celebrities  as  Hollywood. 
Unknown  names  have  been  made  household  words 
literally  overnight,  their  fame  spreading  around  the 
globe  with  the  miraculous  speed  of  lightning.  Girls 
barely  out  of  school  have  had  glory  thrust  upon  them 
that  would  make  a  Cleopatra  or  a  Helen  of  Troy  turn 
green  with  envy.  Shop  girls  out  of  five  and  ten  cent 
stores,  caught  in  the  net  of  fortune,  blossom  forth 
down  Hollywood  Boulevard  in  Rolls-Royces — while 
tenement  queens  reign,  while  the  reigning  is  good,  in 
Hollywood   penthouses,    usurpers   cluttering   jealously 
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about  the  throne.  Faces  out  of  nowhere  appear, 
backed  up  by  high-powered  exploitation  campaigns, 
and  in  a  few  months  are  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
millions  from  thirty  thousand  motion  picture  screens 
in  almost  every  country  on  the  map;  their  counte- 
nances broadcast  to  vast  multitudes  in  metropolis  and 
village  alike,  their  voices  made  familiar  to  great 
numberless  masses  whom  they  will  never  see  in  this 
life  or  in  any  other.  With  the  regulated  mechanism  of 
clockwork  a  gigantic  Hollywood  machine  grinds  out 
fame  like  sausages,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  repeat- 
ing a  name  again  and  again  upon  a  Hollywood  phono- 
graph record  until  the  needle  wears  down  and  the 
name  becomes  a  mumble  that  is  soon  indistinguish- 
able. 

Nowhere  else  on  this  planet  does  the  Cinderella  find 
as  appreciative  an  audience  as  the  Americans.  No 
other  country  admires  the  "rags  to  riches"  tradition 
as  America  does.  Each  new  Cinderella  that  makes 
the  grade  via  the  short-cut  route  to  glory  and  gold,  is 
added  proof  to  the  fact  that  America  is  still  the  land 
of  opportunity.  The  success  of  one  Cinderella  is  en- 
couragement to  all  the  embryo  Cinderellas  who  sit 
dreamily  waiting  for  the  Fairy  Godmother  to  come 
along  and  change  the  Ford  into  a  Lincoln,  the  pull- 
down bed  into  a  luxurious  boudoir,  the  last  season's 
coat  into  an  ermine. 

Most  of  the  successful  plays  in  the  theatrical  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  have  been  based  on  the  Cin- 
derella theme.  Motion  picture  producers  when  in 
doubt  about  the  box-office  returns  of  a  year's  program 
always  revert  to  it  as  a  secure  protection  against  their 
more  highbrow  product. 

Such  Cinderella  plays  as  "Peg  0'  My  Heart,"  Zang- 
will's  "Merely  Mary  Ann,"  the  eternal  "Tess  of  the 


Betty    Bronson,    who    made    her    debut    in 

"Peter    Pan."     She    was    hailed    as    a    star. 

Since    then    she    has    done    very    little. 


'changed  forms  as  time  goes  on — 
but  one  thing  about  them  will  al- 
ways remain  unchanged ;  the 
heroine  will  invariably  be  poor, 
she  will  inevitably  get  rich,  either 
by  marrying  a  millionaire  or 
achieving  some  spectacular  and 
fantastic  overnight  success — and 
in  the  end  she  will  always  wind 
up  in  the  fade-out  in  the  arms  of 
her  Prince  Charming,  to  live  hap- 
pily ever  after. 

The  same  formula  is  expected 
to  work  for  the  Hollywood  Cin- 
derella— a  sudden  rise  to  populai'ity,  a  swelling  bank 
account,  a  Prince  Charming,  and  a  fate  that  spells 
happiness  forever  and  anon.  But  in  reality  the  Cin- 
derella tale  is  a  little  different,  the  finis  would  never 
find  a  place  in  any  good  fairy  story  book.  Because  in 
real  life,  happiness,  even  for  those  born  with  four-leaf 
clovers  in  their  hands,  is  a  will  o'  the  wisp,  an  elusive, 
invisible  imp  that  refuses  to  be  caged  like  some  bird. 
Hollywood  press  agents  are  experts  at  writing  Cin- 
derella stories.  They  manufacture  mansions,  fame, 
love  and  everlasting  success  for  their  proteges — but 
alas,  only  on  paper.  They  write  with  golden  pens,  but 
the  ink  evaporates.  They  give  generously  of  adjec- 
tives— and  in  the  end  the  words  rebel.  They  write — 
and  forget.  Only  in  forgetting  do  they  deal  in  realism. 
Look  back  over  the  movie  magazines  of  only  a  few 


I'hutu  by  Preston  U 


PhOtO   bit  Mi  lb 


Lina  Basquette  a  New  York  dancer  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  who  ever 
went  to  Hollywood.  She  married  a  multi- 
millionaire who  died.  Since  then  she  has 
been  dancing  in  vaudeville  and   in  cafes. 


Georgia  Hall,  achieved  sudden  fame  as 
Charlie  Chaplin's  leading  woman.  She 
was  a  typical  Hollywood  Cinderella,  who 
came,  conquered,  and  was  then  sud- 
denly   lost    in    oblivion. 


Nina  Quartero,  featured  in  "The  Red 
Mark,"  which  James  Cruze  directed. 
You  occasionally  hear  of  her,  but  princi- 
pally in  Spanish  versions  of  some  of  our 
American    productions. 


Storm  Country,"  the  popular  "Little  Orphan  Annie," 
"Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,"  "Daddy  Long  Legs,"  the 
musical  "Irene,"  the  tuneful  "Sally,"  and  their  like, 
have  made  millions  for  their  authors  and  producers. 
From  time  to  time  they  are  revived,  not  only  on 
Broadway,  but  in  the  stock  companies  and  in  the  tent 
shows  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  forty-eight 
states.  Some  have  been  remade  several  times  as  pic- 
tures, and  will  no  doubt  be  filmed  again  in  various 


years  ago.  The  rotogravure  sections  are  filled  with 
pictures  of  beautiful,  happy,  smiling  faces.  Finds! 
All  of  them.  Future  stars!  Not  a  failure  in  a  car- 
load. Cinderellas!  Some  won  beauty  contests.  Others 
were  discovered  dancing  in  New  York  choruses.  A 
few  were  extra  girls  suddenly  lifted  to  a  place  in  the 
cinema  sun. 

Mary   Philbin!      Gertrude    Olmsted!      Allene    Ray! 
Alberta    Vaughn!     Sue    {Please    turn    to    page    89) 
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Type-sketch  of  Cloudette  Col- 
bert made  from  the  photo- 
graph of  Miss  Colbert  at  right, 
by  Marguerite  Kortlang,  845 
First  Avenue,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa.  This  was  selected  as 
the  best  of  oil  those  sub- 
mitted. The  contributors  were 
asked  to  make  a  type  por- 
trait of  the  picture  of  Miss 
Colbert  that  appeared  in  the 
July  issue  of  The  New  Movie 
Magazine.  The  same  picture, 
much  smaller,  is  reproduced 
to  the  right. 

The  sketch  submitted  by 
Adrienne  Codoul,  638  Call 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, that  appears  on  the 
left,  was  selected  as  being 
the  second  best  of  those  sent 
in.  For  full  details  turn  to 
poge  90. 


Contributors  of  type-sketches  selected  as  the  best 
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MOVIE  COOK-COOS 

Written  by  TED  COOK.  Arrangement  by  TED  COOK.  Illustrated 
by     TED     COOK.      (Practically)     A     TED     COOK     Production. 


"The  motion  picture  is  here  to  stay," 
is  the  grim  announcement  made  by  a 
lady  representing  Parent-Teacher  or- 
ganizations. 

It  would  have  been  a  lot  better  news 
for  Hollyivood  if  she'd  said  the  motion 
picture  audience  is  here  to  stay. 

CTATISTICIAN  announces  that  one  out  of 
^  every  ten  persons  in  the  country  could 
be  seated  simultaneously  in  the  nation's 
movie  theaters. 

Maybe  they  could  all  right.     But  nobody 
in  Hollywood  seems  to  know  how. 

And  then  there's  the  actor  ivhose  fa- 
vorite sport  is  autograph-hunter  hunt- 
ing. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  most  of  the  menace  of 

Mr.  Raft  and  Mr.  La  Rue 
Seems    to    be    a    result    of    the    fact    that    their 

facial  expressions  are  so  few. 


ACCORDING   to    a    well-authenticated   re- 
port,   George    Raft    drinks    milk    with 
every  meal. 

On  the  other  hand  thei'e  is  absolutely  no 
truth  in  the  rumor  that  Janet  Gaynor  cries 
for  absinthe  on  her  toasties. 

T)  UT  it  is  a  fact  that  Arline  Judge  puts  on 
■*-*  roller  skates  when  she  wheels  the  baby 
carriage  along  the  sidewalks  of  Beverly 
Hills. 

We've  seen  her  with  our  very  eyes — and 
a  mighty  pretty  picture  it  was,  too.  The  little 
mother  in  shorts — going  hell-bent  under  the 
restful  old  trees,  the  roots  of  which  occa- 
sionally lift  a  slab  of  the  concrete  walk, 
making  motherhood  on  roller  skates  quite 
a  responsibility. 

LADDIE  LOWE  likes  to  tell  about  his  visit 
*-*  to  Burlingame.  His  hostess  overheard 
the  colored  maid  answer  the  phone  and  say, 
"Yes,  that's  this    (Please  turn  to  page  88) 
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NEW     MOVIE'S     HOLLYWOOD     FASHIONS 


Wynne  Gibson  wears  ermine  epau- 
lets and  revers  on  her  coot  in  Para- 
mount's  "Her  Bodyguard."  The 
muff  is  trimmed  with  bands  of  the 
material.  The  sketch  above  shows 
three    other    muffs. 
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JOAN  BENNETT'S 

TWO-IN-ONE 


One  suit  is  the  basis  for  two  costumes  for 
Joan  Bennett,  with  a  wise  choice  of  acces- 
sories. Left,  she  wears  a  beige-printed  brown 
velvet  swagger  coat  over  her  beige  crepe 
suit.  A  beige  purse,  gloves  of  the  coat  ma- 
terial, brown  satin  sandals  and  a  knitted  hat 
complete  the  ensemble. 


At  right  Miss  Bennett  is  shown  wearing  her 
suit  with  a  sable  scarf,  a  brown  wool  fabric 
hat,  brown  suede  gloves  with  a  puff  at  the 
wrist,  suede  pumps  and  a  brown  pin  seal 
purse  with  gold  accents.  The  sketches  show 
details  of  the  accessories  and  two  alterna- 
tive hats,  a  velvet  beret  and   a   satin  toque. 


NEW    MOVIE'S 
HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 
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SUITS  for  FALL 


Very  English  is  the  flecked  tweed  suit  worn  by  Kay 
Francis,  Warner  Brothers  star,  in  the  M-G-M  pro- 
duction, "Storm  at  Daybreak."  The  broad-shoul- 
dered effect  is  gained  by  carrying  the  front  fitted 
section  up  over  the  sleeves.  With  it  she  wears  a 
swagger  felt   hat. 


Lucile  Brown  wears  a  street  suit  of  navy  blue  and 
white  diagonal  striped  wool  with  a  hip-length  coat 
emphasizing  extremely  broad  shoulders.  Blouse, 
turban  and  gloves  are  of  blue  crinkly  crepe. 
(Shown    left.) 


The  smart  sports  suit  shown  right  is  worn  by  Frances 
Dee  in  the  RKO-Radio  production,  "Headline 
Shooters."  The  jacket  is  brown  flannel  and  the 
skirt  and  scarf  shepherd's  plaid.  Sketches  show 
other  accessories  for  street  and   sports  suits. 


NEW  MOVIES  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 
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DOUBLE-DUTY 
PAJAMAS 


A  short-sleeved  blouse, 
shown  in  the  sketch, 
transforms  the  suntan 
satin  lounging  paja- 
mas, shown  at  right 
on  Lucile  Brown,  into 
sleeping  pajamas. 
Walter  Plunkett  de- 
signed   them. 


ENSEMBLE  YOUR 
LINGERIE 


Lucile  Brown  who  appears  in 
RKO-Radio's  "Double  Har- 
ness" wears  teddies  of  peach 
satin  with  appliqued  Alencon 
lace.  The  sketch  shows  panties 
and  nightgown  to  match. 
Her  smart  tailored  robe  of 
blue  quilted  satin  is  lined 
with    plain    blue    satin. 
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Radio  Rambles 


Conducted  and  announced 
by  a  famous  comedian  of 
the  stage  and  air 


Barbara  Blair,  new  radio  sensation,  promises 
to    be    one    of    the    winter's    favorites. 


MY  frauds,  you  know  perfectly  well  I  had 
thanksgivings  when  I  signed  last  May  to  try 
to  be  funny  on  the  radio.  But  if  I  should  tell 
you  I  had  misgivings,  too,  I  could  be  prac- 
tically arrested  for  understatement.  Yes,  my  f  rands, 
misgivings. 

With  sixteen  years  as  a  stage  comedian  behind  me, 
you  might  think  I'd  know  how  to  make  people  laugh. 
That's  all  right,  but  this  radio  business  is  a  fish  out  of 
another  kettle.  I  should  know  by  now  what  makes  the 
Broadway  audiences  laugh,  but  Broadway  isn't  the 
big  open  spaces  across  the  country. 

The  stage  of  the  Palace  isn't  like  a  small,  cold 
broadcasting  studio  with  a  little  black  box  to  talk  into 
and  no  audience  to  speak  of  and  no  way  to  tell 
whether  or  not  your  gags  are  going  over.  Mrs.  Holtz's 
little  sonny  boy,  Lou,  is  a  nervous  guy. 

"Holtzie,"  I  said  to  myself,  "if  you  have  an  audi- 
ence, you  can  do  all  right  with  them,  maybe.  But  a 
cold  studio  and  a  mike  are  not  indigenous  to  your  soul. 
So  watch  your  step." 

The  boys  at  the  Ipsy  Pipsy  Lodge,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  were  a  big  help,  too.  "Holtzie,"  they  said, 
"watch  your  step.  On  the  stage  you're  fine.  But 
radio  is  something  else.     They  can't  see  you,  Holtzie." 

EVERYWHERE  I  went  I  got  the  same  thing.     My 

fine  frands  were  certainly  a  big  help  to  me.    Even 

my  pals  in  the  Four  Hundred. — Oh,  yes,  I  move  in 

verreh  exclusive  circles.     I  know  everyone  who  mat- 
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Mr.    Holtz,    posing    as    the 
of  this  department. 
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The   latest   picture   of  Eddie   Can- 
tor,   making    a   film,    broadcasting, 
writing     and,    in     his    spare    time, 
keeping    Hollywood    a-bubble. 

Photographs  hy  Wide  World 


ters.  I  know  the  Archbishop  Shapiro,  I  know  Lady 
Epstein,  I  know  the  Marquis  Blumberg.  They  are 
all  very  dear  friends  of  mine.  And  they  all  fed  me 
the  same  routine.  I  can  remember  now  the  dear  old 
Archbishop  saying,  "Holtzie,  should  they  only  be  able 
to  be  seeing  you,  you  might  maybe  be  a  sensassun." 

It  was  all  a  swell  build-up,  and  to  cut  the  long  story 
short,  I  felt  an  awful  lot  better  at  ten-thirty  that  first 
Friday  night  than  I  did  at  ten. 

But  here's  what  I  found  out,  after  a  few  programs. 
When  the  reactions  were  gathered,  I  found  that  the 
same  things  that  used  to  make  them  laugh  on  Broad- 
way makes  them  laugh  everywhere.  For  example,  I'll 
tell  you  a  little  story  here  that  I  did  at  the  Palace 
with  great  success  and  that  I  was  afraid  to  do  on  the 
air  because  I  thought  it  was  too  wisecracking  and  not 
suited     for    radio.      I     (Please    {inn     to    page    81) 
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SHE  Lives  for  Her  ART 


1'hotogroph  by  Wide  World 


Eleanor  end   Art.    She's   nineteen,   a   swimming   champion   and 

potential    star   of   the   films.     He's   twenty-four,    a    Greek    god 

type,  already  a  star  of  the  radio  and   an  up-and-coming  star 

of  the   screen. 


,  and  his  last  name  is  JARRETT! 

The  real  story  of  the  romance  of 

two    Brooklyn    High    School    kids 

who  became  famous 

By  JERRY  WALD 

who  played  Cupid 


Erasmus  Hall  High  School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

May,  1926. 

THREE  high  school  seniors,  much  impressed  with 
their  own  importance,  are  leaving  the  building. 
A  pig-tailed  freshman  gazes  after  them  in  awe, 
singling  out  one  of  the  trio  for  special  worship. 
She  gathers  up  courage,  sets  her  little  chin  a  jut,  and 
hurries  after  the  boys. 

"Excuse  me,"  the  youngster  murmurs  to  her  particu- 
lar favorite,  "but  I  live  across  the  street  from  your 
house,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  if  we  knew  each 
other.     My  name  is  Eleanor  Holm." 

"Okay,  Eleanor,"  answers  the  lad,  never  slackening 
his  pace.  "I'm  Arthur  Jarrett."  With  the  usual  dis- 
regard of  youth,  he  strides  off  with  his  companions, 
who  are  the  captain  of  the  school  baseball  team  .  .  . 
and  I. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 

New  York,  N.  Y., 

May,  1932. 
T  AM  at  my  nightly  task  of  picking  up  news.  An  at- 
*■  tractive,  evening-gowned  goddess  is  presented  to  me 
by  a  mutual  acquaintance.  I  acknowledge  the  "This 
is  Eleanor  Holm"  with  a  slight  bow,  and  ask,  purely 
to  make  conversation : 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  radio?  Is  there  any- 
thing around  here  you'd  like  particularly  to  know?  Is 
there  someone,  perhaps,  you'd  like  to  meet?" 

"Oh,  Jerry,  I'm  so  glad  you  asked  me  that,"  she  re- 
plies. "I  was  about  to  ask  you  to  introduce  me  to  Art 
Jarrett.  I  knew  him — and  you,  too — in  school,  but 
that's  such  a  long  time  ago,  I  doubt  if  he'll  remember. 
You  don't  seem  to." 

I  single  out  Jarrett  and  do  the  honors.  No  hint  of 
their  earlier  meeting  is  included  in  their  short,  im- 
personal conversation.  Eleanor's  escort  approaches  us, 
and  she  goes  off  on  his  arm.  Jarrett  gazes  after  her, 
turns  to  me  and  says : 

"Jerry,  for  once  in  your  life,  you've  done  a  guy  a 
favor."  He  never  saw  her  again.  .  .  .  That  is,  not  in 
New  York! 

Home  of  Dorothy  Lee, 
Hollywood,  California, 

May,  1933. 

FATE  is  completing  her  cycle  of  "Threes."  Eleanor 
Holm,  holder  of  the  National,  Olympic  and  World's 
back-stroke  swimming  records,  and  a  member  of  the 
film  casts  of  "Central  Airport"  and  "Hard  to  Handle," 
is  presented  for  the  third  time,  to  Art  Jarrett,  the 
coast's  new  singing  sensation,  co-star  with  Richard  Dix 
in  "Ace  of  Aces"  and  with  Joan  Crawford  in  "Dancing 
Lady." 

"There's  no  need  of  an  introduction,"  Jarrett  inter- 
rupts, "Miss  Holm  and  I  are  old  friends  from  New 
York."  .  .  .  The  radio  plays,  the  movie  stars  frolic,  and 
Art  and  Eleanor  stroll  off  into  the  garden,  arm  in 
arm.  (Please  turn  to  page  96) 
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THE 


WORLD   Gone 


HOLLYWOOD— NEW  YORK: 

"I  Am  No  Angel" 

"I  Cover  the  Waterfront" 

"I  Loved  You  Wednesday" 

"I  Love  That  Man" 

"I  Married  an  Angel" 

And  I  am  a  fugitive  from  the  I  gang,  I  am. 

HpHE  porter  on  the  Sante  Fe  Chief  knows  a  lot 
-*-  about  stars.  He  has  made  the  beds  for  the  best 
of  them.  He  says  the  new  generation  is  much  nicer 
than  the  old.  Old-timers  weren't  always  what  a 
colored  man  considers  refined.  Miss  ,  for  in- 
stance, never  would  get  out  of  her  berth  except  to 
have  it  made  and  then  would  teeter  blinkingly  on 
the  edge  of  a  chair  with  her  bottle*,  making  cracks. 

Now  the  crowd  is  different.  Some  of  the  nicest 
people  you'd  ever  want  to  meet  come  from  Holly- 
wood.   Some  don't  even  drink  at  all,  hardly. 

"The  nicest  of  all.  That  is  .  .  ."  the  porter  cor- 
rects himself,  "the  nicest  lady  /  ever  did  see  from 
Hollywood  is — is — " 

"Polly  Moran,"  I  suggest. 

"I  can't  remember  the  name.  .  .  ." 

"Nice  ladies'  names  are  hard  to  remember." 

"But  her  picture's  in  here,"  he  cried,  fumbling 
The  New  Movie  Magazine  frenziedly.  "Here  'tis 
— here  she  is —a  real  lady!" 

I  don't  suppose  there's  any  harm  in  revealing  the 
name — Miss  Norma  Shearer. 

AT  the  Grand  Canyon,  gazing  on  the  Eighth  Won- 
-  der  of  the  World,  a  woman  next  to  me  murmurs 
out  of  a  clear  gap,  "Oh,  I  do  hope  I  see  William 
Powell  when  I  get  to  California!" 

"Movie  people  are  very  disappointing  when  you 
see  them,"  pipes  a  sour  soprano.  "I  have  a  niece 
in  Hollywood  and  she  says  they  are  very  disappoint- 
ing when  you  see  them." 

"I  suppose  so,"  says  the  Powell  lady.  "Still,  it's 
nice  to  be  able  to  say  you've  seen  them." 

"Like  Grand  Canyons,"  I  contribute,  adding  that 
the  Canyon  to  me  is  just  a  big  Joe  E.  Brown  yawn. 

"Really!"  flutters  the  lady. 

"Oh,  not  really,"  I  laughs,  "but  when  he's  old 
and  toothless." 

GASPS,  flutterings,  little  screeches.  .  .  . 
"El  Brendel!"  honks  the  lady  who  says  it's  dis- 
appointing to  see  them.    "It's  El  Brendel!" 

"El  Brendel!  El  Brendel!"  squeals  the  little  flock 
bouncing  about  as  a  shy  young  man  and  a  lady 
wrapped  in  dead  niinks'  skins  leap  into  a  car  and 
scurry  away. 

'I  feel  sort  of  sorry  for  the  Grand  Canyon  lying 
there  getting  no  attention.  "Never  mind,  pal,"  I 
soothe.  "You'll  still  be  on  the  map  when  El  and 
the  rest  have  gone  to  join  them  late  minks." 

The  guide  shows  us  dinosaur  tracks  in  the  stone. 
They  remind  the  lady  with  the  Hollywood  niece 
that  she's  seen  movie  stars'  tracks  in  Grauman's 
forecourt — a  lot  more  impressive. 

"And  bigger,"  I  adds,  showing  off. 

BACK  on   the  train,   I   seek  the  news   butch   for 
literature  but  The  New  Movie  is  all  sold  out. 
"Here's    sum'n    you    ought    to    read,"    he    says. 
"Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce's  Trans- Atlantic  Wife.' ' 

"I  know  the  authoress  well,"  I  say  with  casual 
impressiveness. 
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"Well,  I  don't  know  her,"  the  butch  retorts,  a 
bit  churlishly.  "But  I  certainly  know  she  ought  to 
know  what  she's  talkin'  about." 

So  I  go  to  bed  with  Peggy's  "Trans-Atlantic 
Wife." 

Getting  away  from  it  all. 

CHICAGO: 

THE  World's  Fair  doesn't  impress.  They  had  ad- 
vertised Jean  Harlow  as  a  feature  of  the  exposi- 
tion but  Jean  doesn't  expose  .  .  .  least,  not  when  I'm 
here.  The  chief  feature  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  auto- 
mobiles. And  who  wants  to  travel  a  couple  of 
thousand  miles  to  see  automobile  parts  when  they 
came  to  see  Jean?     Not  even  a  Hollywood  boy. 

SO  I  visit  the  uncle,  Doc  Riley,  out  on  swank 
Gangsters'  Row,  where  you're  lulled  to  sleep  at 
night  by  dum-dums  on  the  roof.  The  uncle  was 
physician  with  Ringling's  Circus  for  twelve  years, 
then  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  snake-charmer,  mai*- 
ried  and  settled  down.  It's  from  him  the  Boule- 
vardier  inherits  his  love  for  animals  and  charmers 
— the  snake! 

He  recalls   Wally   Beery  when   Wally  was   "bull 


A  fugitive  from    the    gang,  the    Boulevardier, 

disguised    as    HERB    HOWE,  tries    desperately 

to  get  away  from  it  all 


man"  with  the  circus.  (If  you've  heard  this  before, 
so  have  I — so  just  step  aside  for  the  others.)  A 
"bull  man"  is  the  elephant's  nursey.  "Bull"  is  cir- 
cus for  "elephant."  There  was  one  elephant  named 
Flora  or  Gussie  or — oh,  call  her  Greta.  Anyhow, 
she  suffered  from  insomnia  (due  to  anemia,  no 
doubt). 

The  only  way  Greta  could  relax  was  by  having 
companionship  in  her  car.  It  was  Wally's  duty  to 
sleep  in  a  bunk  with  Greta's  trunk  across  him. 
But  he  had  to  get  out  before  Greta  awoke  in  the 
morning.  She  was  old-maidish  that  way.  She'd  kill 
any  man  she  caught  in  her  car  in  the  morning. 
For  an  entire  season,  Wally  had  to  snap  out  at  the 
chirp  of  dawn,  without  disturbing  Greta.  Today 
Wally  is  a  happy  married  man,  and  I  can't  help 
but  think  his  circus  training  has  had  much  to  do 
with  it. 

ANOTHER  of  Wally's  duties  was  to  quiet  ele- 
•*■*  phants  in  a  storm.  The  beasts  are  as  skittish 
as  spinsters  and  fly  into  a  panic  at  sight  of  a  mouse 
or  sound  of  thunder. 

When  a  storm  crashed  Wally  would  lead  them 
into  a  circle  and  let  them  put  their  trunks  against 
him.    This  reassured  them. 

Evidently  they  felt  Wally  was  capable  of  talking 
back  to  the  gods  when  they  thundered.  And — 
funny  thing!  Wally  was  the  only  actor  in  the 
Hollywood  circus  who  talked  back  when  the  gods 
slashed  salaries.  Still  the  old  bull  man ! 
(Please  turn  to  page  83) 
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FOR  more  than  a  few  months,  Holly- 
wood, like  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  waiting  for  Pros- 
perity. While  people  haven't  much 
money  and  aren't  spending  what  they 
once  did,  it  takes  courage  to  spend 
an  extra  hundred  thousand  dollars  that 
may  change  a  good  picture  into  a 
special. 

However,  the  big  parade  seems  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  getting  under  way. 
Several  of  the  big  studios  have  pre- 
tentious pictures  in  preparation — and 
to  give  them  their  due,  none  of  the 
leaders  slacked  down  nearly  as  much 
as  conditions  gave  them  a  right  to  do. 

Many  of  the  great  pictures  didn't 
cost  a  great  lot  of  money.  Usually 
they  are  composites  of  three  essentials 
—a  good  story,  inspired  acting  and 
directing  and  an  emotional  theme  that 
hits  a  current  topical  highlight.  This 
explains  your  "Big  Parades."  The 
"Seventh  Heavens"  and  "Cimarrons" 
come  largely  under  the  inspirational 
heading. 

Radio  has  two  films  in  work  that 
bear  this  reasoning  out.  The  first,  "Lit- 
tle Women,"  is  purely  inspirational  and 
depends  largely  on  its  excellent  cast 
— also  upon  the  reception  of  the  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  picture  "Morning 
Glory"  .  .  .  For  "Little  Women"  will 
stand  or  fall  with  Hepburn.  The  sec- 
ond may  be  either  one  of  two  planned 
John  Barrymore  pictures;  the  first 
"Cyrano":  the  second  "A  Fugitive  from 
Glory."  Both  of  these  have  emotional 
themes  that  can  be  wholly  great  or 
just    ordinary. 

Now  that  better  times  are  here  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  pictures  should 
be  ordinary,  but  the  movies  did  pretty 


These  are  the  ones  to 
see  this  month 

LITTLE   WOMEN 

Because  it's  one  of  the  greatest 
human  stories  ever  written  .  .  . 
with  Katharine  Hepburn  a  love- 
ly, lovely  "Jo." 

DANCING    LADY 

Because  Joan  Crawford  made 
her  first  hit  in  just  such  a  pic- 
ture and  Franchot  Tone  is  in  this 
one   also. 

ONE  MAN'S  JOURNEY 

Lionel  Barrymore  as  a  country 
doctor.  You'll  love  him  and 
wonder  why  someone  didn't  think 
of  this  for  him    until   now. 

ANN   VICKERS 

A  daring  dramatization  of  Sin- 
clair Lewis'  story  that  lifts  Irene 
Dunne  to  the  heights  of  real 
stardom.  Walter  Huston  is  su- 
perb. 

MY  WEAKNESS 

A  cute  little  musical  with  Lilian 
Harvey  and  that  swellest  of 
"stooges,"  Sid  Silvers — now  a 
"big"  comedian. 

CHRYSALIS 

Miriam  Hopkins,  George  Raft, 
Sylvia  Sidney  and  Fredric  March 
in  a  show  that  will  make  you 
think. 


Margaret    Sullavan    and    John    Boles,    co-fea- 
tured  in    "Only  Yesterday"   which  John   Stahl 
directed  for  Universal.     This  is  Miss  Sullavan's 
first  appearance    in   motion    pictures. 


Joan   Crawford   in   her   new  and   very   modern, 
picture,    "Dancing    Lady." 


well  by  us  when  we  weren't  feeling  so 
good,  so  we  shouldn't  be  too  hard  on 
them  in  future.  We  made  a  couple  of 
mistakes    of    our    own. 

Some  months  ago  I  mentioned  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  smaller  pictures 
were  providing  excellent  entertainment. 
Pictures  like  "Melody  Cruise,"  "Inter- 
national House,"  "She  Done  Him 
Wrong"  were  not  specials  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  .  .  .  but  there  isn't  a  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  we  should  ask 
for  anything  more  in  the  line  of  steady 
amusement. 

And  before  we  get  into  our  real  busi- 
ness of  the  month  there  is  still  a  little 
tribute  to  be  made  to  the  new  courage 
that  is  being  found  in  the  continuity 
department.  A  great  novel  cannot  al- 
ways be  brought  to  the  screen  exactly 
as  it  is  written.  It  is  a  different 
medium — the  same  result  must  be 
reached — but  by  a  different  route.  A 
tribute  then  to  Jane  Murfin  and  RKO 
who  took  "Ann  Vickers,"  a  great  work 
that  was  stodgy  as  a  novel — and  made 
of  it  a  motion  picture  that — well,  to 
get  out  of  it  easily,  seems  to  have  a 
soul.  You  see  the  Irene  Dunne  of 
"Back  Street"  .  .  .  but  this  is  an  Irene 
Dunne  that  begins  really  to  matter. 

ANN  VICKERS  —  (Radio)  —  There 
was  a  lot  of  shuffling  around  before 
Irene  Dunne  finally  became  "Ann 
Vickers"  and  it  just  so  happens  that 
your  reviewer  knows  that  Irene  wasn't 
so  very  eager  to  do  the  job.  She 
should  thank  her  lucky  stars  that 
she  let  the  studio  persuade  her,  for 
this  is  far  and  away  the  most  im- 
portant job  that  Miss  Dunne  has  ever 
done  .  .  .  and  this  includes  "Cimarron." 
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should  see— and  Why 


The  story  isn't  unlike  "Back  Street" 
in  general  theme  but  its  background  is 
much  mightier.  Ann  Vickers  is  a  com- 
posite of  many  of  us,  both  men  and 
women,  and  Irene  Dunne  is  going  to 
bring  a  lump  into  the  throats  of  peo- 
ple who  haven't  thought  it  possible  to 
cry   over   a    motion    picture. 

She  has  never  had  a  supporting  cast 
such  as  the  one  she  receives  in  "Ann 
Vickers."  From  the  moment  when  she 
gives  in  to  the  impassioned  pleadings 
of  Bruce  Cabot — her  first  man — to  the 
time  that  she  stills  the  wonderings  and 
unrest  of  Walter  Huston — her  last  .  .  . 
there  is  no  moment  when  Miss  Dunne  is 
not  at  her  ease. 

There  should  be  no  need  for  me  to 
tell  the  story;  if  there  is,  let  it  be  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  some- 
times terrible  story  of  the  life  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  doubt,  who  could 
not  take  things  at  their  face  value  and 
who  paid  for  her  experiments  in  shame 
and  pain.  Edna  May  Oliver  offers  a 
grand  foil  for  Irene  Dunne  as  she  did 
one,1  before  in  "Cimarron."  Between 
them  they  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
sordid  chapters  of  Mr.  Lewis'  novel 
and  lead  your  reviewer  to  believe  that 
possibly  they  know  more  about  women 
than  does  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  don't  miss  the 
picture. 

LITTLE  WOMEN— (Radio)— Either 
^  you  like  the  story  "Little  Women" 
or  you  don't.  Your  reviewer  must  con- 
fess that  Louisa  Alcott's  famous  old 
story  had  escaped  his  notice  until  now 
and  possibly  he  has  grown  beyond  the 
stage  where  "Little  Women"  (in  print) 
interest  him  greatly.  He  hasn't  gone 
beyond  the  stage,  however,  when  he 
can  appreciate  the  freshness  of  a  sum- 
mer's morning  or  a  cool  breeze  coming 
from  a  mountain  lake.  That,  to  you 
who  do  not  know  Miss  Alcott,  is  your 
cue. 

But  let  the  story  go.  Katharine  Hep- 
burn is  "Jo"  ...  a  tomboy  who  is  much 
the  woman — and  it  is  the  new  Kath- 
ai-ine  Hepburn  who  reached  stardom 
with  her  shining  art  in  "Morning 
Glory."  That  is  enough  for  anyone  and 
if  it  isn't,  then  Radio  has  surrounded 
Miss  Hepburn  with  a  cast  of  young 
players  that  are  truly  exceptional.  Joan 
Bennett  plays  "Amy,"  Frances  Dee  is 
"Meg"  and  little  Jean  Parker  is  wist- 
fully lovely  as  the  sweet  little  "Beth." 
Don't  let  me  scare  anyone  into  thinking 
that  this  is  children's  fare — grown-ups 
can   appreciate   a   summer  morning. 

To  these  four  Radio  have  added  Paul 
Lukas,  Douglas  Montgomery  and  Edna 
May  Oliver.  It  is  an  excellent  cast, 
one  that  seems  to  understand  the  old 
New  England  charm  that  must  live  in 
the  original  story — a  story  I  think  that 
I  am  going  to  read. 

I  think  that  you  will  remember  "Lit- 
tle    Women"     and     thank     Merian     C. 
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Cooper  and  the  rest  of  the  Radio  studio 
for  giving  it  to  you. 

DANCING  LADY— (M-G-M)— Some 
years  ago  M-G-M  made  a  show 
that  they  released  under  the  title  of 
"Our  Dancing  Daughters."  Joan  Craw- 
ford was  the  star  and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  shared  the  love  interest. 
There  was  one  scene  under  that  gnarled 
old  cypress  tree  that  you  see  in  pic- 
tures every  now  and  then  that  I  will 
never  forget. 

Lots  of  things  have  happened  since 
then  but  maybe  this  new  M-G-M  pic- 
ture is  going  to  be  another  beginning. 
The  story,  while  it  isn't  very  similar, 
is  of  the  same  general  type  as  "Our 
Dancing  Daughters."  Joan  Crawford  is 
the  story  but  instead  of  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  we  have  Franchot  Tone. 

M-G-M  have  given  Joan  a  "distin- 
guished" supporting  cast  .    .    .  that  is, 


if  being  well-known  is  being  "distin- 
guished." Jean  Malin,  about  whom  you 
must  have  heard,  plays  one  important 
bit  and  Ted  Healy,  one  of  the  roughest 
of  vaudeville  rough-necks,  has  another. 
Ted  is  the  man  who  has  more  stooges 
thkn  the  rest  of  the  vaudeville  business 
put  together. 

Another  old  vaudeville  headliner  who 
re-appears  in  this  show  is  Winnie 
Lightner  who  bowled  us  over  for  quite 
a  time  until  First  National  forgot  to 
give  her  a  new  story  and  we  got  tired 
of  the  old  one. 

Robert  Z.  Leonard  (some  day  I'm 
going  to  find  out  what  the  Z  stands 
for)  has  directed  a  smooth,  fast-mov- 
ing show  that  allows  Joan  to  look  her 
sexiest,  dress  well  and  vamp  Franchot 
to  a  fare-thee-well. 

I  don't  think  there's  a  doubt  in  the 
world  that  you'll  like  it.  I  can  cer- 
tainly  recommend   it. 


James    Cagney   and    Frank    McHugh    in    "Footlight    Parade,"    Warner's    new    musical. 


May  Robson,   Dorothy  Jordan,  Joel   McCrea,  and   Lionel   Barrymore  in   RKO's  "The   Doctor." 
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C"  OOTLIGHT      PARADE— (Warners) 

*■  — Warner  Brothers  seem  to  have  de- 
cided to  be  the  Ziegfeld  of  the  motion 
picture  business  and  if  such  is  really 
their  idea,  then  they  have  a  running 
start.  Right  from  the  beginning  they 
have  been  lucky — or  smart — with  musi- 
cal pictures  but  this  year  they  have 
outdone  themselves  with  "42nd  Street" 
and  "Gold  Diggers  of  1933"  right  in  a 
row. 

This  would  have  satisfied  most  peo- 
ple but  Warners  went  right  on  pitching 
for  the  third  strike — and  put  it  right 
over  with  the  help  of  James  Cagney 
who  was  a  "hoofer"  once  and  did  it 
once  more  in  this  show  for  dear  old 
Warners — that  is  to  say — even  if  he 
doesn't  hoof — it's  still  what  is  known  as 
a  musical. 

Who'd  expect  to  see  "The  Mayor  of 
Hell"  and  "The  Public  Enemy"  in  a 
musical  .    .    .  and  like  him? 

Warners  gave  him  the  works.  But 
this  time  it  was  all  to  his  advantage. 
Ruby  Keeler,  Joan  Blondell,  Claire 
Dodd,  Dick  Powell,  Hugh  Herbert,  Guy 


William     von     Brincken,     Eugene     Pallette    and 
Spencer    Tracy    in    "Shanghai    Madness." 


Kibbee  and  a  host  of  others  make  up 
the  cast  and  James  never  had  so  many 
beautiful  "gals"  to  kick  around  in  his 
whole  movfe  career. 

The  same  team  that  produced  "Gold 
Dig'gers  of  1933"  worked  on  this  one 
with  the  exception  that  the  music  is  by 
Walter  Donaldson  and  Gus  Kahn,  two 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  Tin-Pan 
Alley.  The  songs  aren't  quite  so  "hot" 
as  "42nd  Street" — there'll  be  only  one 
"Shuffle  Off  to  Buffalo"  for  quite  some 
time — but  it's  a  cinch  that  you'll  be 
whistling  them  just  the  same. 

Warners  put  story  into  their  musi- 
cals and  this  is  the  best  yarn  of  their 
three  for  this  year.  If  only  to  see 
James  work  in  his  new  surroundings — 
this  is  worth  taking  in. 

ONE  MAN'S  JOURNEY— (Radio)— 
While  "One  Man's  Journey"  is  far 
from  being  as  pretentious  as  some  of 
Lionel  Barrymore's  recent  pictures, 
your  reviewer  has  a  hunch  that  it  may 
be  remembered  after  "Rasputin"  and 
his  others  are  forgotten.  There,  there 
were  others;  here,  there  is  just  Lionel 
Barrymore  in  the  role  of  a  small  man 
who  has  greatness  within   him. 

As  the  settled,  contented  country 
doctor,  Barrymore  gives  you  no  inkling 
that  within  his  soul  is  a  longing  to  do 
great  things  that  the  whole  world  will 
acclaim.  It  is  only  when  his  son  is 
about  to  embark  upon  a  career  that 
may  bring  him  fame,  but  at  the  cost 
of  broken  hearts  to  others,  that  Lionel 
tears  the  mask  from  his  soul  and  shows 
the  lost  hopes  and  dreams  that  have 
paved  the  ways  of  happiness  for  others. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Barrymore 
in  a  role  of  this  sort.  The  elder  Barry- 
more has  always  been  inclined  to  play 
his  characters  a  little  too  vigorously  to 
suit  the  taste  of  this  on-looker  but 
there  is  nothing  to  cavil  at  here.  He 
shows,  plainly  and  with  consummate 
skill,  things  that  are  happening  to  each 
one   of   us   and    the    gasps    of   surprise 


Ricardo  Cortez  and  Elizabeth  Young,  the 
New  York  society  girl  from  the  stage,  this 
being  her  first  performance  in  pictures,  in 
"Big  Executive."  Others  in  the  cast,  are 
Sharon  Lynn,  Richard  Bennett,  Barton  Mac- 
Lane,    and     Dorothy     Peterson. 


that  are  wrung  for  you,  almost  invol- 
untarily, are  tribute  indeed  to  his  fine 
skill. 

Joel  McCrea  is  restrained  and  admir- 
able as  his  son  and  Frances  Dee,  rap- 
idly becoming  one  of  the  shining  young- 
er stars,  is  charming  as  his  sweetheart. 
Dorothy  Jordan  has  the  other  main  role 
and  shows  some  of  the  force  and  skill 
she   displayed   in   "Bondage." 

While  this  isn't  a  great  show  it  may 
do  much  to  soothe  some  of  the  rather 
vain  hopes  and  wishes  that  we  all  har- 
bor ...  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  few 
shows  that  can  safely  be  labeled 
"family." 

MY  WEAKNESS  —  (Fox)  —  She 
came;  we  saw;  she  conquered! 
Which,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  means 
that  in  the  opinion  of  this  scribe,  Lilian 
Harvey  has   come   to   America   to   stay. 


A   scene   from    "Moonlight   and    Pretzels,"   the   musical   which   is  the    first   picture    Universal    has    produced    in   the    East   in   many   years. 
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PJoto  by  Robert  W.  Cobu 


Joan  Bennett,  Jean  Parker,  Katharine  Hep- 
burn and  Frances  Dee  in  "Little  Women," 
from   the   old-time    Louisa    M.    Alcott    novel. 


Paul  Robeson,  the  famous  colored  concert 
singer,  in  a  scene  from  Eugene  O'Neill's 
famous  stage  play,  "The  Emperor  Jones." 
Dudley   Murphy   directed   for   United    Artists. 


Frank    Morgan,    Jackie    Cooper    and     Alice 

Brady  in  the   Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  epic  of 

the  stage,   "Show  World." 


In  "Congress  Dances"  she  did  every- 
thing that  a  star  should  be  asked  to 
do.  "My  Lips  Betray"  was  okay  .  .  . 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me  .  .  .  but  "My 
Weakness"  is  going  to  put  her  right  on 
top. 

Much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Buddy  De  Sylva, 
who  has  written  some  swell  songs  with 
grand  business,  and  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  a  stooge  to  Phil  Baker  until 
he  decided  to  become  a  better  comedian 
than  his  boss.  I'm  talking:  about  Sid 
Silvers,  the  hit  comedian  of  last  years' 
Broadway  hit,  "Take  a  Chance." 

Sid's  dead-pan  comedy  is  ideally  suit- 
ed to  Miss  Harvey's  type  of  screen 
work.  She  is  charming  as  she  can  pos- 
sibly be  and  Sid  is  dumber  than  you'd 
think  could  be  possible  and  together 
with  Boots  Mallory  it  all  mixes  up  into 
a  swell,  fast-moving  show.  Harry 
Langdon,  once  one  of  my  favorite 
comedians,  gets  a  pretty  good  break 
and  Lew  Ayres  does  exceptionally  well 
with  the  other  end  of  the  romance. 
I'd  like  to  see  someone  taller  than  Lew 
work  with  Miss  Harvey  in  her  next 
show. 

Put  Lilian  Harvey  and  Sid  Silvers 
on  your  list  of  "stars  whose  pictures 
I  don't  want  to  miss." 

ACE  OF  ACES— (Radio)  —  Radio 
found  a  very  different  type  of  avia- 
tion story  for  Richard  Dix  in  "Ace 
of  Aces"  and  for  those  who  like  their 
entertainment  of  the  red-meat  variety, 
this  is  about  the  best  bet  of  the  month. 
(Please  turn  to  page  102) 
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Mickey  ^Mouse's 


ROUND  and  round  go  the 
wheels  in  Hollywood,  and 
round  by  round  goes  the 
"  excitement  at  the  Movie- 
land  ring-side.  Now  that  writers 
and  stars  are  airing  their  differ- 
ences in  prizefight  arenas,  pro- 
moters are  seriously  thinking  of 
charging  the  pugilists  admission 
for  watching  the  spectators  put 
on  their  own  bouts  in  the  audi- 
toriums. 

News  is  breaking  aplenty  and 
every  day  brings  new  "extras" 
about  the  stars.  They're  not  call- 
ing 'em  bit  players  any  more — 
they're  calling  them  two-bit  players  now  that  the 
wage  scale's  gone  up  and  reached  a  new  high  note  in 
optimism. 

WARNER     BROTHERS     announce     "The     World 
Changes"   with   Paul    Muni. 
An  actor  must  be  great  when  he  has  that  effect 
on  the  universe. 


"Put    four    or    five    of    those    Marx 

Brothers'  titles  together  and  you've 

got  a  full  meal." 


H 


EADLINES     scream     "'WHITE     WOMAN'     IN 
PRODUCTION  AT  PARAMOUNT!" 
/    ivonder    why   Jimmy    Durante    laughed    when    I 
called  it  to  his  attention. 


FEMALE"  with  Ruth  Chatterton  and  George  Brent 
is   proceeding   marvelously   at   First   National. 
Well,  the  female  must  go  through! 


WILLIAM   POWELL  and  Mary   Astor  are  work- 
ing on  "The  Kennel  Murder  Case!" 
Mystery  going  to  the  dogs! 

RKO  tells  me  they're  making  a   Spanish 
version  of  "India  Speaks." 
Imagine     India     speaking     in    Spanish! 
Should  go  great  with  Chili  sauce. 

The.  same  company  announces  Constance 
Bennett's  next  picture  will  be  "Without 
Glory." 

They  can't  fool  me.  Constance  couldn't 
make  a  picture  without  glory! 


PARAMOUNT  is  going  right  ahead  with 
"Too  Much  Harmony." 
Let's   add   a   line — Sweet    Adeline. 

WILL  ROGERS'  daughter  is  using  the 
name  of  Mary  Howard  instead  of 
Mary  Rogers.  Says  she  doesn't  want  to 
trade  on  her  father's  reputation. 

The  Rogerses  always  did  have  a  Will  of 
their  own! 


By 

MICKEY  MOUSE 


As  told  to  Hal  Home 


THE  BOWERY,"  Darryl  Zanuck's 
first  for  20th  Century,  is  proving 
the  sensation  that  everybody  ex- 
pected it  to  be.  When  "The  Bowery" 
was  originally  announced  several 
stunt  men  offered  to  jump  off  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  help  exploit  the 
picture.  Not  a  bad  idea,  committing 
suicide  for  a  company.  Gets  you  to  the  attention  of 
your  employers  quickly. 

That's  only  a  start,  of  course.    From  then  on  your 
future  depends  on  yourself. 

M-G-M   is   very   enthusiastic    over    Marion    Davies' 
next  picture.     They're  borrowing   Bing   Crosby 
to  play  one  of  the  leading  roles. 

Should  go  big!    Everybody  knmvs  Prosperity  is  just 
around  the  crooner! 

PARAMOUNT  is  offering  Cecil  B.  DeMille's  pro- 
^duction  "For  Frightened  People."  No  gags — we've 
been  scared  out  of  our  wits  ourselves!  They've  also 
bought  Hugh  Wiley's  story,  "Pink  Chemise." 

"Don't  get  confused.     Has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
underworld! 

"DYE,  bye,  Blackbird!   Universale  going  to  do  "Blue- 
J-*    beard"    with    Boris   Karloff.      Speaking    of    Uni- 
versal, "Moonlight  and  Pretzels"  is  doing  nicely. 
Shows  %vhat  a  tiuist  to  a  title  will  do! 


"You  con  be  had!" 


•ssmsm 
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Movie -Go -Round 


Life     is     just     a     bowl     of    chariots!" 

CAW  something  on  a  theater 
^  marquee  the  other  day.  The 
exhibitor  didn't  have  enough 
room  for  the  whole  title  so  he 
abbreviated  "Ann  Carver's  Pro- 
fession" to  "A.  Carver's  Profes- 
sion," adding  "Cutting  Up," 
the  name  of  the  comedy  on  the 
same  bill. 

VlflTH  "Duck  Soup"  all 
v»  warmed  up  and  ready  to 
serve,  Paramount  announces  the 
next  Marx  Brothers  film  to  be 
titled,  "Cracked  Ice."  Put  four 
or  five  of  these  Marx  Brothers' 
titles  together  and  you've  got  a 
full  meal.  Incidentally,  if  ex- 
hibitors persist  in  *  showing 
double  features  you  can  expect 
theaters  to  advertise  "Charlie 
Chan's  Greatest  Case,"  with 
"Cracked  Ice." 
Complete  service. 


Arliss'    new   spectacle 


orchid    to    Richard 


THIRST    NATIONAL    hands    an 
x  Barthelmess  and  Ann  Dvorak. 
It's  a  "Shanghai  Orchid,"  their  next  picture. 
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The  world's  most  popular  actor 
as  The  New  Movie  Magazine's 
correspondent     on    the    Holly- 
wood front. 


WE'VE  seen  "The  Cohens  and  the  Kellys 
in  Africa"  and  "The  Cohens  and  the 
Kellys  in  Hollywood."  Now  Universal  an- 
nounces "The  Cohens  and  the  Kellvs  in 
Trouble." 

As  nice  a  place  as  any. 

]SJEWS  comes  from  M-G-M  that  Richard 
-^  Boleslavsky  will  direct  "Hall  of  Justice." 
His  "Storm  at  Daybreak,"  and  "Rasputin 
and  the  Empress"  certainly  showed  that  he 
understands  life,  proving  that  life  is  just  a 
Boleslavsky s! 

CO  Lubitsch  is  doing  "Design  for  Living" 
^  for  Paramount!  That  reminds  me  of  one 
of  the  Hollywood  costumers  who  was  doing- 
such  a  big  business  for  a  while  that  people 
started  saying  he  had  designs  on  everybody ! 
Speaking  of  Paramount ,  watch  out  for  "Til- 
lie  and  Gus!"  What's  it  about?  Your  Gus 
is  as  good  as  ours! 

CO  you  see,  everything's  moving  along  nicely 
^  in  Movieland.     While  most  of  the  younger 
stars   are  making  a   name   for  themselves   on 
the  screen,  some  of  the  veterans  are  keep- 
ing their  names  alive  by  giving  imperson- 
ations of  themselves  on  the  stage. 

With  everything  improving  all  along 
the  line,  the  companies  have  stopped  go- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  receivers. 

Now  the  receivers  are  going  into  th-e 
hands  of  the  public. 

/"\NE  of  the  theaters  along  Broadway 
^  displayed  a  big  NRA  sign  and  im- 
mediately the  house  phone  was  flooded 
with  inquiries  from  people  who  wanted  to 
know  who  was  playing  in  it. 

One  of  the  male  stars  of  yesterday  was 
asked  to  play  the  role  of  an  actor  for  a 
major  company,  but  he  turned  it  down 
saying  he  didn't  want  to  do  character 
parts. 

This  is  the  fellow  ivho  quit  drinking 
because  every  time  he  took  a  pick-me-up 
it  knocked  him  down. 


HPHE  big  idea  out  here  is  to  do  every- 
-*-  thing  bigger  and  better.    Just  to  show 
you  that  they  mean  business,  one  of  the 
younger  executives,  when  told  by  his  boss 
that  he'd  have  to  put  his  best  foot  forward,  immediate- 
ly  went  his   chief   one   better   and   put   both    his   feet 
forward. 
He  still  has  the  floor! 
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I'll  Show  You   the  Town 


HOW      HOLLYWOOD      ENTERTAINS 


YOU  should  have  seen  the  movie  stars  gathering 
around  Major  Ernst  Udet!  Just  "coals  to  New- 
castle" is  a  celebrity  'in  Hollywood,  but  you 
wouldn't  have  thought  so  to  see  Gloria  Stuart 
and  Benita  Hume  and  Adolphe  Menjou  and  Harold 
Lloyd  and  Joe  E.  Brown  and  the  rest  of  them  hanging 
on  the  famous  aviator's  words,  over  at  Carl  Laemmle's 
beautiful  estate  in  Benedict  Canyon  Road,  Beverly 
Hills. 

Harold  Lloyd,  of  course,  knows  all  the  aviators,  and 
entertains  them  at  his  home,  but  he  is  naturally  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  aces,  and  Udet,  who  plays  the 
lead  in  Universal's  "S.O.S.  Iceberg,"  is  his  special 
friend. 

We  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to  see  Harold  going 
in  for  aviation,  but,  so  far,  his  wife  has  been  able  to 
keep  him  out  of  it.  She's  nervous  about  this  flying 
business. 

Mildred  (I've  known  Harold's  wife  ever  since  she 
was  a  little  girl,  so  I  just  have  to  call  her  by  her  first 
name)  was  looking  very  pretty  in  a  black  tear-drop 
satin  gown,  cut  along  sports  lines. 

The  affair  was  a  sort  of  breakfast  and  lunch  com- 
bination, and  was  served  cafeteria  style.  Cartoons  of 
Oswald,  the  Lucky  Rabbit,  and  Pooch  the  Pup,  framed 
on  palm  trees,  were  amusing  little  touches. 

Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  assisted  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Maurice 
Fleckles,  and  Gloria  Stuart,  received  the  guests. 

Benita  Hume,  to  whom  Maurice  Chevalier  has  been 
paying  attention,  (page  Jack  Dunfee,  Benita's  fiance!) 
was  supposed  to  arrive  with  the  fascinating  Frenchman. 
But  it  turned  out  that  Maurice  had  to  work,  so  Adolphe 
Menjou  was  pinch-hitter  for  her  escort. 

Miss  Hume  was  lovely  in  a  fascinating  combination 
skirt  and  blouse,  the  blouse  rose  colored,  trimmed  with 
round  medallions,  the  skirt  white. 

Gloria  Stuart  looked  radiantly  pretty  in  a  yellow 
knitted  sports  dress  and  big  panama  hat. 

Lupe  Velez  telephoned  regrets  for  herself  and  Johnny 
Weissmuller.  Johnny  had  a  professional  swimming  date 
at  the  beach,  and  felt,  explained  the  effervescent  little 
Mexican  miichacha,  that  he  couldn't  possibly  be  lucky 
in  his  swimming  match  unless  she  were  along! 

"Johnny  'e's  afraid  he'll  drown  unless  his  Lupe  is 
along!"  she  bubbled. 

Ken  Maynard  and  Buck  Jones  were  present,  so  the 
West  was  well  represented.  Both  wore  plain  business 
suits,  but  were  as  tanned  as  you'd  expect  wild  west- 
erners to  be. 

Joe  E.  Brown  arrived  with  Mrs.  Brown  in  their  new 
town  car,  with  a  chauffeur.  But  Joe  had  insisted  on 
riding  with  the  chauffeur  in  order  to  learn  the  left- 
hand  drive.  Mrs.  Brown  declared  she  was  going  to  ad- 
dress him  as  Jeems,  my  man,  if  he  left  her  all  alone  in 
state  in  the  back  of  the  car,  that  way,  again ! 

"Dear  me,  dear  me!"  confided  Carl  Laemmle.  Jr.,  as 
he  espied  Chester  Morris  clad  in  white  flannels  and 
white  shoes.  "Looks  as  if  you'll  have  to  begin  describ- 
ing the  men's  costumes  if  this  sort  of  thing  keeps  up!" 

Paul  Lukas,  an  aviation  enthusiast,  came  early  so  he 
could  have  a  few  minutes'  private  chat  with  Udet  and 
with  Carlos  Borcoque,  Argentine  flyer,  director  and 
writer. 

Doris  McMahon,  titian  haired  Broadway  musical 
comedy  artist  and  Hollywood  screen  player,  attracted 
nearly  all  the  men.  She  came  alone,  and  as  Mrs.  Chester 
Morris  observed,  that  showed  how  smart  she  was!  She 
didn't  have  to  feel  bound  to  remember  she  was  with 
an  escort,  and  that  he  might  be  jealous. 

Mary  Brian  wore  a  string  of  wooden  sports  beads 
tight  around  her  neck. 
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GRACE     KINGSLEY,    The     New     Movie     Magazine's 
society  reporter,    invites    you    to    some    of    Holly- 
wood's swanky  movie  parties 

All  photographs  made  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Wide  World 


A  new  romance,  it  is  whispered, 
is  that  between  Mabel  Marden,  un- 
der contract  to  Universal,  and  Hugh 
Enfield,  athletic  young  Universal 
player.  Certainly  he  was  most  de- 
voted. And  youthful  romance  also 
was  represented  by  that  Pyramus- 
and-Thisbe  combination,  Tom  Brown 
and  Anita  Louise. 

"When  are  you  going  to  admit  you 
are  engaged?"  I  asked  Anita,  but 
she  only  blushed.    So  we  asked  Torn. 

"Well,  I  think  that  should  be  left 
for  Anita  to  say,"  explained  Tom. 

And  as  Anita  merely  blushed  some 
more   (yes,  there  are  a  few  blushes 
and  blushers  left  in  Hollywood!),  and  we  found  no 
ring  on  her  engagement  finger,  we  had  to  let  it  go 
at  that. 

ViyE  were  delighted  to  say  hello  to  Russell  Simpson 
^*  and  his  wife,  whom  we  hadn't  seen  in  a  long 
time.  I  believe  Russell  has  been  doing  some  vaude- 
ville work. 

Billie  Burke  was  there  with  William  Anthony  Mc- 
Guire,  the  playwright,  who  is  collaborating  with  her 
on  the  writing  of  "The  Great  Ziegfeld,"  a  story  of  the 
life  of  Billie's  late  husband.  Patricia  Ziegfeld,  who 
looks  like  her  dad,  came  with  them. 

Jean  Harlow,  who  has  been  seen  around  with  Cliff 
Henderson  of  late,  stopped  for  but  a  moment,  with 
Cliff,  and  then  had  to  go  on.  But  Major  Udet  was 
quite  clearly  charmed  with  Jean,  and  invited  her,  in 
the  name  of  his  country,  to  visit  Berlin. 

"I'd  love  to  show  you  the  town,"  he  said. 

Jean  and  Henderson  have  been  friends  ever  since 
he  directed  the  big  air  races  in  Los  Angeles,  last  July, 
and  a  funny  little  incident  had  occurred  at  that  time. 


Ernst  Udet,  the  German  ace,  was  the 
honor  guest  at  Junior  Laemmle's  party, 
attended  by  more  than  two  hundred. 
Left  to  right,  standing:  Edward  Everett 
Horton,  Russell  Simpson,  Neil  Hamilton, 
Ernst  L.  Frank,  Chester  Morris,  Mabel 
Marden,  Russ  Colombo,  Harold-  Lloyd, 
Joe  E.  Brown,  Charles  Murray,  Hugh  En- 
field, Carl  Laemmle,  Jr.,  and  John  Far- 
row. Seated,  from  left  to  right:  Anita 
Page,  Mary  Brian,  June  Knight,  Madge 
Bellamy,  Benita  Hume,  Mary  Carlisle, 
Dorothy  Burgess,  Gloria  Stuart  and 
Maureen  O'Sullivan,  and  above,  in  the 
small  picture,  are  Benita  Hume  and 
Adolphe    Menjou. 


Their  car  broke  down,  as  they 
were  coming  from  an  early  lunch  at 
friends  in  Glendale,  and  they  bor- 
rowed a  plane  at  the  Glendale  air- 
port and  flew  to  the  races ! 

Such  gallantry,  Jean  had  evidently 
decided,  should  not  go  unrewarded. 
But  though  there  have  been  some  ro- 
mantic whisperings  about  the  two, 
I  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Jean  forgets  her  husband,  Paul  Bern, 
beloved  by  so  many  persons  he  had 
befriended. 

Amelia  Earhart  made  quite  a  stir 
when  she  came  in  with  Senator  Bing- 
ham and  General  and  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock. By  the  way,  Miss  Earhart  doesn't  care  to  enter 
any  air  races.  She  says  it  is  foolish  and  foolhardy  to 
race  and  stunt  a  plane.  And  this  from  a  woman  so 
wise  in  the  ways  of  aviation  that  she  flew  across  an 
ocean. 

I  learned  some  interesting  things  about  this  aviatrix, 
by  the  way.  She  said  that  when  she  was  flying  the 
ocean  and  her  plane  caught  fire,  she  radioed  her  hus- 
band, with  whom  she  kept  in  constant  touch. 

"He  had  so  much  faith  in  me  and  knew  so  well  that 
I  shouldn't  be  disturbed  in  that  crisis,  that  he  didn't 
answer  me,"  she  said.  "He  knew  it  would  only  inter- 
rupt the  hectic  business  of  putting  out  that  blaze." 

John  Boles  and  his  wife  arrived  early  and  stayed 
only  a  short  time,  having  other  engagements.  John  is 
deeply  interested  in  aviation,  much  to  the  distress  of 
his  wife,  who  wants  him  to  stick  to.  his  bicycle.  He 
managed  a, few  moments  of  talk  with  Major  Udet. 

Madge  Bellamy,  absent  from  the  screen  a  long  time, 
but  recently  in  a  serial  with  Buck  Jones,  came  with 
her  producer,  Henry  McRae,  and  her  director,  Ray 
Taylor.      Madge   has   lost    (Please    turn   to   page   99) 
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HELLO  Hollywood!  Hello 
everybody ! 
Since  I  last  wrote  you, 
things  have  been  happening 
in  Hollywood.  Like  beauty  contest 
winners,  domestic  debacles  seem  to 
arrive  in  bunches  and  by  the  time 
you  read  this  I  can't  guarantee  there 
will  be  any  married  couples  left 
out  here. 

Although  it  was  not  unexpected, 
the  announcement  that  Pickfair  was 
actually  for  sale  fell  like  a  bomb- 
shell in  our  midst.  For  Pickfair  was 
Hollywood's  bulwark  of  respectabil- 
ity. Half  of  Hollywood  busied  it- 
self with  murmured  "I  told  you 
so's,"  while  the  other  half  rushed 
out  to  Pickfair,  happy  in  the  belief 


The  identity  of  Nemo,  the  mysterious  author  of  "Holly- 
wood Day  by  Day,"  still  has  Hollywood  and  its  stars 
agog.  Movieland's  latest  by-word  is,  "Sh-h-h!  Nemo!" 
So  Jimmy  Durante  volunteered  to  give  his  impression 
of  what  Nemo  must  be  like.  "A  sheep  in  wolf's  cloth- 
ing," said  he,  not  knowing,  however,  anything  about 
wolves,  having  lived  in  New  York  all  his  life.  Once, 
at  the  Bronx  zoo,  he  saw  a  polar  bear  and  ever  since 
has  thought  it  was  a  wolf.  Thus  this  disguise.  Lupe 
Velez  has  just  caught  him  in  the  act  of  writing  Johnny 
Weissmuller's  memoirs. 
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that  at  last  they  would  crash  those 
aristocratic  gates  as  prospective  pur- 
chasers. They  would  see  Mary's 
much-publicized  white  drawing  room 
and  Doug's  bedroom.  Future  gen- 
erations would  be  able  to  say :  "Oh, 
>  es,  my  grandmother  was  a  guest 
at    Pick  fair." 

But,  alas!  When  they  reached  the 
entrance  they  could  go  no  farther, 
for  the  big  iron  gates  were  locked 
and  a  guard  informed  them  that  the 
admission  ticket  was  a  bank  book 
that  showed  a  balance  sufficient  to 
buy  the  estate.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  look  at  Pickfair  the  sight- 
seer had  to  prove  himself  an  honest 
shopper.  Otherwise,  as  wise  little 
Mary  knew  when  she  took  these 
precautions,  Pickfair  would  have 
been  just  another  Hollywood  side- 
show. 

FOLLOWING  the  news  that  Mary 
and  Doug  would  make  their 
separation  legal  there  was  a  quick 
succession  of  similar  announcements 
from  Richard  Dix  and  his  wife; 
Carole  Lombard  and  William  Powell ; 
Hoot  Gibson  and  Sally  Eilers;  Sue 
Carol  and  Nick  Stuart;  the  Jack 
Holts,  Zita  Johann  and  her  husband, 
John  Haussman,  the  Menjous  and 
others. 

It  seems  that  a  short  time 
ago  Carole  Lombard,  just  newly 
married,  told  me  confidently:  "Our 
marriage  will  last.  We're  such  op- 
posite temperaments.  I  like  things 
gay  —  lots  of  fun  and  laughing  — 
while  Bill  is  the  mental  type.  We 
are  a  perfect  balance  for  each  other. 
I  keep  his  head  in  the  air  and  he 
keeps  my  feet  on  the  ground." 

Which  all  sounded  just  dandy  at 
the  time,  but  apparently  someone 
got  off  balance. 

RICHARD  DIX  has  everybody,  in- 
cluding your  Hollywood  sight- 
seer, slightly  puzzled.  A  few  days 
after  announcing  the  separation  and 
plans  for  an  immediate  divorce, 
Richard  issued  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  as  soon  as  the  divorce  was 
obtained  he  would  immediately  be- 
gin wrooing  his  ex-wife  all  over  again. 
Sue  Carol  and  Nick  Stuart  seem 
determined  to  go  ahead  with  their 
divorce  plans,  but  are  seen  daily  tak- 
ing their  year-old  baby  for  automo- 
bile rides.  At  night,  however,  Sue 
is  seen  at  the  various  dancing  spots 
with  Ken  Murray  while  Nick  con- 
soles himself  escorting  Bobbe  Arnst. 
And  what  a  consolation! 


Photographed  exclusively  for  Th 


David  Manners,  like  Ann  Harding,  has  taken 
up  the  desert  life.  He's  bought  himself  a 
rancho  near  Victorville,  where  he  spends  all 
of  his  time  when  not  picture-making.  Here 
he  is  making  ready  for  a  back  dive  into 
the    rancho    pool. 


Lawrence  Tibbett,   Metropolitan  Opera   star, 

and   his  five  sons.    I,  to  r.,  Larry  and  Richard 

(twins),      13;     Peter,     5;     Lawrence     Tibbett; 

Marston.    7;    and    Sonny,     10. 


Morgan      Dennis,     the     artist,     and      his     two 

Scotties,     Jock    and     Jill,    the    two    live    and 

kicking   principals   he  is  starring   in   a   series   of 

movie   shorts   which    he    is    producing. 
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Photographed  on  Clarence  Sinclair  Hull 

Marcia   Ralston,  latest  M-G-M  starlet,  being 
groomed    for    your    approval. 

T  SUPPOSE  I  shouldn't  mention 
-*-  this  because  calling  attention  to 
happy  marriages  seems  to  have  such 
a  bad  effect  on  them,  but  two  kids 
who  seem  to  be  getting  more  out  of 
life  than  most  married  couples  are 
Ann  Dvorak  and  Leslie  Fenton.  We 
met  them  hurrying  down  the  Boule- 
vard the  other  morning. 

"We're  in  a  hurry,"  they 
shouted.  "We  have  to  get  home 
and  irrigate  the  walnuts."  And 
then  Ann  added  over  her  shoulder: 
"It's  lots  of  fun.  Did  you  ever  ir- 
rigate a   walnut   orchard?" 

SOME  of  our  best  bachelors  are 
quite  cagey  and  go  into  this  mar- 
riage business  with  their  eyes  wide 
open.  George  O'Brien,  for  instance, 
on  the  very  day  he  married  Margue- 
rite Churchill,  wired  his  director- 
pal-traveling  companion,  John  Ford, 
as  follows: 

"Just  married  Marguerite  but 
my  contract  calls  for  annual  trip 
to  Shanghai  with  you." 

(Please  turn  to  page  56) 
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(Continued  from  page  55) 
And  here  is  Joel  McCrea,  who,  his 
friends  would  have  you  believe,  will 
marry  Frances  Dee  any  minute,  hav- 
ing ladders  built  on  the  outside  of 
his  ranch  house. 

A  GREAT  many  people  think 
-^*-  Charles  Chaplin  and  Paulette 
Goddard  are  married.  They  argue 
that  Charlie  is  keeping  it  a  secret 
because  Hollywood  is  so  tender  to- 
ward romances  and  so  hard  on  mar- 
riages, and  that  he  believes  he  has 
more  chance  for  happiness  if  no  one 
knows  he  is  married.  Perhaps  so, 
but  if  I  were  married  to  that  little 
queen  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  it  a 
secret,  I  would  be  that  proud. 

Charlie  is  looking  more  fit  than  I 
have  ever  seen  him  in  an  acquaint- 
ance of  many  years.  His  hair  is  al- 
most white,  but  he  has  put  on  a  lit- 
tle weight  and  is  sunbrowned  a  deep 
tan  from  weeks  spent  on  his  boat, 
the  Edna  P.  II.  Paulette  is  brown, 
too,  and  her  hair  is  again  dark,  al- 
most mahogany. 

They  attended  the  opening  of  Car- 
mel  Myers'  play  at  the  Pasadena 
Community  Playhouse  and  applauded 
enthusiastically.  They  remained  in 
their  seats  during  intermission,  for, 
of  course,  Chaplin  would  have  been 
mobbed   if  he  had   dared  to  go  out 


Photographed  f 
Hubert  W.  Coburn 

June  Brewster  is  winning  her  spurs  as  an  ac- 
tress, her  last  picture  being  "Headline 
Shooters,"  but  she  still  retains  the  title  of 
the  girl  with  the  prettiest  legs  in  Hollywood. 
But  with  the  way  these  beauty  contest  win- 
ners are  pouring  in  on  every  train,  June  may 
have    to    retire    behind    skirts    on    short    notice. 


Photographed  especially  tor  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by 
Rett  Longworth 

Leslie  Howard,  photographed  just  before  he 
went  abroad  to  make  the  film,  "The  Lady  Is 
Willing,"  for  Columbia.  His  last  picture  be- 
fore leaving  was  his  own  stage  play,  "Berke- 
ley Square,"  one  of  the  most  ambitious  of 
all    his  film    efforts. 


Dreams     come     true     again.      Here     you     see 
Robert   Young    and    his    bride,    at   the    honey- 
moon   home  they'd   dreamed   of   back   in   their 
school    days    when    they   first   fell    in    love. 

Photographed  exclusively  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by 
Clan  nci  Sinclaii  Hull 


for  a  smoke.  Some  brave  souls  ven- 
tured down  to  his  front  row  seats 
and  asked  for  autographs.  He  had 
to  refuse  that,  too,  to  save  himself 
from  an  avalanche  of  autograph 
seekers,  but  he  did  it  with  a  smile. 
He  still  insists  he  will  have  his  two 
pictures   finished   before    Christmas. 

DOROTHY  JORDAN  -  COOPER 
gave  a  house  party  as  soon  as 
her  marriage  to  Merian  Cooper,  pro- 
duction head  of  RKO,  became  known. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me, 
Dorothy,"  I  asked.  "Don't  you 
think  you  should  have  broken  the 
news  to  me  more  gently?" 

"Oh,  Merian  doesn't  like  fuss,"  she 
replied  airily,  which  only  goes  to 
show  where  the  rest  of  us  fellows 
stand  with  Dorothy. 

OF  course  the  high  spot  in  my  life 
for  this  month — and  you'll  never 
know  how  much  restraint  I  exercised 
to  keep  it  from  you  until  now — was 
when  strolling  down  Olivera  Street 
the  other  night  I  found  myself  walk- 
ing directly  behind  Greta  Garbo. 

She  was  wearing  a  black  polo  coat 
and  a  black  slouch  hat,  and,  honestly, 
I  could  have  reached  right  out  and 
touched  her,  but  I  didn't.  I  merely 
followed  her.  I  was  not  alone  in  that 
pursuit,  however,  for  everyone  in 
the  street  was  doing  the  very  same 
thing. 
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No,   not  a   scene   in   a    picture.     Merely   Marie   getting    her   boots   off,    between 
scenes.    The  assistant — and  assisted — is  Jack  Pennick.    It's  the  old   army  game. 


She  marched  along  like  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamlin  with  a  motley  crowd 
of  Mexicans,  tourists  and  me,  fol- 
lowing at  her  heels. 

When  she  stopped  to  look  at  any 
objects  in  the  little  shops,  we  all 
stopped,  too.  In  one  little  place  she 
bought  a  big  fat  Mexican  glass  bot- 
tle. (Did  you  by  any  chance  notice 
me,  Greta?  I'm  six  feet  tall  and  wore 
a  grey  suit.  Once  you  looked  straight 
into  my  eyes,  or  I  thought  you  did. 
Perhaps  you  were  thinking  that  my 
tall  forehead  where  the  hair  is  a  bit 
thin — Well,  skip  it.    Maybe  you  were 


Maureen  O'Sullivan,  who's  in  "Tarzan  and   His 

Mate,"    with     Johnny     Weissmuller,     taking     a 

tan    bath.    The   sun    is   the    best   make-up   man 

in    Hollywood    for    jungle    ladies. 

Photographed  especially  for  The  New  Movie  Mapaz  ne 
hu  Clarenpe  Sinclair  Bull 


wondering  if  the  shop-keeper  was 
overcharging  you  for  the  bottle.) 
Eventually  she  (and  yours  truly) 
came  to  the  puppet  show  and,  seeing 
herself  advertised  as  a  part  of  the 
show,  she  purchased  tickets  and  went 
in.  That  puppet  show  hasn't  done 
such  a  business  since  the  last  Mexi- 
can holiday.  Of  course,  we  all 
tried  to  go  in,  too,  but  the  tiny  the- 


ater  holds  only  about  two  hundred 
people. 

I  was  there,  though,  sitting  right 
behind  the  great  Garbo  and  I  never 
did  hear  what  became  of  all  the 
people  I  injured  in  getting  that 
seat. 

She  complained  bitterly  over  the 
puppet  that  was  supposed  to  re- 
semble her.  She  didn't  like  the  pom 
pom  on  its  hat.  "I  think  they  have 
a  nerve  to  sing  that  song,"  she  said, 
when  the  puppet  sang.  When  she 
left,  the  proprietor  asked  her  to 
autograph  the  book  and  she  said,  "I 
never  give  autographs." 

By  this  time,  the  glamorous  Garbo 
was  a  bit  irritated  and  suddenly 
turned  to  her  companion,  the  ever- 
present  Mrs.  Berthold  Viertel,  and 
said :  "I  think  I  go  home."  I  always 
(Please  turn,  to  page  62) 
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WHAT  could  be  sweeter,  neater  and  more 
wholesome,"  asked  Mr.  Warner  Baxter,  "than 
a  lunch  like  this?  Crackers,  cheese  and  a 
bottle  of  beer.  I've  often  wondered,"  he 
added,  "why  busy  housewives  who  have  to  do  all  their 
own  cooking  go  to  so  much  trouble  to  get  up  fussy, 
complicated  meals  when  most  people — men  at  least — 
are  just  as  well  satisfied  with  a  simple  meal  that 
takes  almost  no  time  to  prepare. 

"Take  cheese,  for  instance,"  Mr.  Baxter  went  on, 
remembering  no  doubt  that  the  quickest  way  to  get 
rid  of  a  food  reporter  is  to  produce  some  really  helpful 
suggestions  about  cooking  or  meal  planning.  "Some 
people  cook  it  and  mix  it  up  with  a  lot  of  other  foods 
and  make  curious  concoctions  out  of  it  that  they 
call  English  bunnies  or  Welsh  rabbits  or  souffles  or 
fondues  or  dreams  or  surprises.  All  very  well  if  you 
like  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I've  an  idea  that 
the  flavor  of  the  cheese  is  best  when  you  eat  it  un- 
cooked with  bread,  crisp  crackers,  with  fruit  or  in  a 
simple  salad." 

Mr.  Baxter  admitted  that  he'd  never  had  time  to  go 
into  this  cheese  business  very  thoroughly.  Of  the 
hundred  or  so  different  types  of  cheese — 

"Five  hundred  to  be  exact,"  we  told  him. 

"There  you  are — five  hundred  different  cheese 
flavors.    Of  all  those  I  suppose  I  know  and  appreciate 


is  the  basis  of  Warner  Baxter's 
favorite    lunch 


the  flavor  of  only  a  dozen  or  so,  yet  I've  an  idea  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  serve  cheese  so  as  to  bring  out  its 
own  individual  flavor.  If  you  have  to  use  a  lot  of 
things  to  hide  the  flavor  it's  a  sign  the  cheese  is 
inferior  or  you  just  aren't  educated  to  appreciate  it. 
Roquefort,  Liederkranz  or  Camembert  are  best  with 
something  like  this."  He  held  up  a  crisp  thin  water 
cracker.  "And  old-fashioned  American  or  Cheddar 
cheese  goes  well  with  an  old-fashioned  soda  cracker. 
And  by  the  way,  did  you  ever  try  Gruyere  cheese  with 
a  caraway  seed  cracker.  It's  a  perfect  blend  of  flavors, 
the  same  thing  that  you  get  when  you  have  rye  bread 
with  ordinary  Swiss  cheese.  There  usually  are  cara- 
way seeds  in  rye  bread,  I  hope. 

"As  a  final  course  at  dinner  there's  nothing  better 
than  a  plate  of  assorted  cheese.  Put  one  of  those 
large  Edam  cheeses  that  look  like  red  cannon  balls  in 
the  center  or  use  a  cheese  that  looks  like  a  pineapple, 
with  the  top  sliced  off  of  course.  Put  a  variety  of 
other  cheese  around  it  and  on  the  edges  arrange  your 
crackers,  toasted  bread,  pumpernickel." 

Then  there  is  Ruth  Roland,  who  has  recently  be- 
come an  expert  on  the  subject  of  finely  flavored  cheese. 
There  was  a  time  when  her  charming  nose  would  have 
registered  real  scorn  at  the  mere  mention  of  Camem- 
bert, Brie  or  Limburger.  She  was  the  girl  who  didn't 
like  cheese  and  one  of  the  really  tragic  moments  of 
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her  life  was  the  time  she  took  what  she  innocently  sup- 
posed was  a  crisp,  tender  stalk  of  celery  and  discov- 
ered after  one  small  bite  that  it  was  filled  with  Roque- 
fort. After  that  Ruth's  friends  simply  didn't  serve 
cheese  when  Ruth  was  to  be  present.  Even  after  it 
grot  to  be  the  sophisticated  thing;  to  chatter  knowingly 
about  cheese  flavors,  we  didn't  mention  it — just  as 
we'd  avoid  bringing  up  the  subject  of  earthquakes  to 
a  friend  who  had  recently  been  through  one. 

That's  what  made  it  so  amazing  to  find  Ruth  Ro- 
land proudly  displaying  a  new  and  perfectly  accoutered 
cheese  plate  at  luncheon  the  other  day.  Camembert, 
Limburger,  or  at  least  Liederkranz — and  Ruth's  nose 
didn't  even  quiver.  She  had  actually  arranged  the 
cheese  plate  herself.  Ruth  is  really  mad  about  her 
home,  you  know\  Takes  care  of  things  personally  and 
it's  one  of  those  homes  that  shows  thought  and  good 
taste,  as  well  as  content  and  happiness.  It's  one  of 
the  most  livable  spots  in  the  world,  hidden  away  be- 
hind trees  and  shrubbery  on  a  hillside  overlooking 
Hollywood.  Luncheon  was  served  that  day  indoors 
in  the  perfectly  furnished  Spanish  dining  room,  with 
its  lovely  chairs  and  table  hand  carved  by  the  famous 
Rodriquez. 

The  fact  is,  we  discovered  as  luncheon  progressed, 
Ruth's  husband  is  a  real  cheese  fan.  "He  even  eats 
Gruyere  for  breakfast,"  she  proudly  announced.  She 
paused  to  nibble  one  of  her  own  favorite  cheese 
appetizers — a  potato  chip  lightly  spread  with  Neuf- 
chatel.  "With  cheese  it  is  the  same  as  with  olives — 
don't  you  think?  It's  a  taste.  The  more  you  have  the 
better  you  like  it." 


Miss  Roland's  interest  in  cheese  was  that  of  a  con- 
noisseur right  from  the  start.  She  knew  how  to  'talk 
cheese"  even  before  she  cared  to  eat  it.  She  could 
tell  when  Schweitzer  cheese  had  enough  holes  to  make 
it  really  Swiss  and  why  Gruyere,  in  spite  of  its  Swiss 
origin,  managed  to  maintain  its  prestige  with  no  holes 
at  all.  She  could  tell  you  just  what  sort  of  crackers 
to  serve  with  Liederkranz  and  what  would  go  best 
with  Roquefort  or  Gorgonzola,  and  she  could  tell  at  a 
glance,  if  not  by  the  taste,  the  difference  between 
Edam  and  Gouda. 

"It's  been  a  really  thrilling  adventure,"  Miss  Roland 
told  us.  "And  because  my  taste  for  interesting  cheeses 
is  rather  recent  I  think  I  enjoy  their  distinctive  flavor 
more  than  people  who  have  become  accustomed  to  eat 
cheese  from  childhood.  I'm  especially  interested  in 
the  delicious  flavors  that  can  be  produced  by  simple 
combinations  of  cheese  and  other  .foods.  Most  people 
don't  realize  how  well  cheese  may  be  combined  with 
fruits  but  it  doesn't  take  long  to  convince  them.  An 
after-dinner  tray  of  cheese  and  fresh  or  preserved 
fruit  is  sure  to  please  your  guests. 

"Just  try  this — preserved  figs,  drained  and  stuffed 
with  a  mixture  of  cream  cheese  beaten  up  with  a  little 
cream  and  a  dash  of  salt  and  cayenne,  or  fresh  figs 
stuffed  with  Liederkranz  or  Roquefort.  Or  serve  your 
Roquefort  with  slices  of  juicy  red  apples.  Kumquats, 
preserved  in  lime  syrup,  should  be  stuffed  with  Ched- 
dar cheese  and  pineapple  should  be  combined  with 
cream  or  Neufchatel  cheese.  Candied  fruits  and  crys- 
talized  ginger  are  good  with  Neufchatel  and  other 
cream  cheeses. 


Miss  Roland's  favorite  dessert  plate  contains  crisp, 

unsweetened     crackers,      preserved     figs,     fresh     or 

canned    pineapple   and   two   kinds   of  cheese. 
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The  PEOPLE'S 


The  Box  Office  Critics  write 
their  candid  opinions 


Quiet  at  Last:  My  thanks  to  Skippy, 
Sooky  and  Sidney  for  restoring-  peace 
to  a  bandit-infested  household.  For 
months  my  six-year-old  twin  boys  have 
been  hard-riding,  hard-fisted  two-gun 
men,  suddenly  appearing  from  behind 
doors  or  stairways  as  masked  bandits, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  commanding 
the    passer-by    to    "stick    'em    up!"     In 


Ann   Dvorak,   after  a   long   vacation.    Her   next 

picture    will    be    "Shanghai    Orchid,"    opposite 

Richard    Barthelmess. 

vain  I  suggested  quiet,  peaceful  games 
— the  Westerns  had  taken  too  deep  root 

in  childhood  imagination Then 

"Skippy"  and  "Sooky"  came  to  town, 
and  over-night  ideals  changed.  My 
boys  again  became  normal,  fun-loving 
six-year-olds.  Taking  turns  as  Skippy 
and  Sooky  they  have  acted  and  re- 
acted nearly  every  scene  in  both  pic- 
tures. At  times  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
Sidney,  but  usually  with  "Aw,  he  isn't 
so  bad!"  the  neighbor-boy  is  per- 
suaded. .  .  .  Speaking  for  mothers  who 
want  normal,  wholesome  play  for  their 


The  People's  Academy  of  Motion 
Pictures  (sponsored  by  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE)  will  present 
twelve  gold  medals  for  what  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  consider  to 
be  the  twelve  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  1933  in  the  films. 

Letters  from  our  readers,  carefully 
tabulated,  will  be  the  sole  guides  to 
these  awards. 

These  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
either  The  People's  Academy  or  to 
the  Dollar-Thoughts  department  of 
this  magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
Write   us   what   you   think. 

The  medals  will  be  given  for  the 
following: 

1 — Best  all-around   feature   picture 

2 — Best  performance    (actress) 

3 — Best  performance    (actor) 

4 — Best  musical   picture 

5 — Best  human   interest  picture 

6 — Best  mystery   picture 

7 — Best  romance 

8 — Best  comedy 

9 — Best  short   reel   picture 

10 — Best  news   reel   picture 

11 — Best  direction 

12 — Best  story 


little  boys  I  am  thankful  for  these  pic- 
tures, and  mav  we  have  more  of  them! 
—Mrs.  R.  V.  Jones,  337  Walnut  St., 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Her  Opinion  of  Jean:  You  asked  us 
to  write  in  our  opinion  of  Jean  Parker. 
She's  the  greatest  find  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  As  Maria  in  "Ras- 
putin," Eloise  in  "The  Secret  of 
Madame  Blanche"  and  the  ingenue  lead 
in  "Divorce  in  the  Family,"  she  was 
wonderful.  Now  that  musicals  are 
back,  I'd  like  to  see  her  in  a  few 
dancing  and  singing  roles.  Her  aunt 
says  that  she's  an  accomplished  dancer 
and  singer.  .  .  .  But,  in  short,  give  her 
some  nice  bis'  roles. — Miss  Madelyne 
Demico,  234  Noi'th  8th  Avenue,  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho. 

Clark  is  Regular:  Clark  Gable  is  the 
best  fellow  I  ever  met.  I  asked  him 
for  his  autograph  and  he  wrote  a  whole 
page  in  my  book — the  best  one  out  of 
25  stars'  autographs  I  have. — Courtney 
Bond,  953  Monterey  St.,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  California. 

John  and  Bebe:  I  wish  the  studio 
that  owns  "The  Merry  Widow"  would 
hurry  and  start  producing  it.  With 
musicals  coming  back,  the  present 
couldn't  be  a  more  auspicious  time  for 
reviving  it.  And  to  add  to  the  long 
list  of  teams  mentioned  for  the  leads. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  John  Boles  and 
Bebe  Daniels.  They  were  a  smash  hit 
in  "Rio  Rita,"  and  I  feel  sure  they 
could     repeat     their     success     in     "The 

Lee   Tracy,    one   of   the    M-G-M    stars,   takes   a 
week-end    holiday    from    the    studio    after    fin- 
ishing   "Turn    Back    the    Clock,"    and    goes    on 
a    deep-sea    fishing    and    yachting    trip. 


Merry  Widow."  In  a  recent  issue  of  a 
screen  magazine  someone  suggested  a 
serial  with  an  all-star  cast  of  popular 
favorites.  Seems  to  me  that  it's  an 
idea  that  bears  noticing.  Why  not 
boost  it? — Miss  Shirley  Alpert,  74 
Broad   St.,  New  Britain,   Conn. 

Smile,  Adrienne:  0.  K.,  Adrienne 
Ames,  we'll  admit  it!  Your  lower  lips 
and  tragic,  soulful  eyes  do  resemble 
Crawford's.  So  what?  Wasn't  she 
advised  to  be  herself  and  smile  ?  That's 
something  which  I've  never  seen  you 
do  on  the  screen,  by  the  way.  So  if 
you're  really  wise  and  ambitious  for 
a  screen  career,  drop  the  tragic  pose, 
and  do  a  little  honest  acting. — Mrs.  L. 
Baker,  410  Hickory  St.,  Buffalo,  New- 
York. 

We  Want  Variety:  The  motion  pic- 
ture producers  never  cease  asking  the 
public  what  it  really  wants.  Simply, 
it's  variety.  Surely,  fans  that  can  wor- 
ship Norma  Shearer  as  Moonyeen  in 
"Smilin'  Through"  and  as  Nina  Leeds 
in  "Strange  Interlude,"  do  not  want  to 
be  limited  to  any  one  type  of  picture! 
Each  time  a  cycle  of  pictures  starts, 
the  powers-that-be  in  Hollywood  won- 
der why  motion  picture  attendance 
drops.  We  may  admire  Janet  Ga.ynor, 
and  at  the  same  time  bow  to  Garbo's 
artistry;  Richard  Arlen's  portrayal  of 
clean  American  youth  need  not  prevent 
us  from  enjoying  Maurice  Chevalier's 
slightly  naughty  Parisian.  It  is  simply 
variation  in  type  that  the  movies  need 
today,  and  the  sooner  the  producers 
realize  this,  just  so  soon  will  we  have 
better  and  more  entertaining  pictures. 
Incidentally  (though  properly  this  has 
no  relation  to  the  rest  of  this  note)  I 
want  to  send  my  best  "Bravo!"  to 
Cary  Grant,  who  has  captured  this 
young  lady's  heart  by  his  poise,  his 
vibrant  voice,  and  his  grand  acting! — 
Miss  Sylvia  Pomeranz,  477  Jerome  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Too  Much  Ballyhoo?  Don't  you  think 
the    movie    boys    are    overdoing    their 
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ballyhoo  of  late  ?  Seems  to  me  that 
a  good  picture  doesn't  need  a  lot  of  ads 
of  pretty  girls  in  unconventional  poses. 
When  a  picture  is  ballyhooed  like 
"King  Kong"  was.  it  looks  as  if  the 
boys  had  a  lemon  on  their  hands.  On 
"the  other  side  of  the  creek,"  we  have 
"Cynara,"  as  good  a  picture  as  you'd 
care  to  see.  with  hardly  any  ballyhoo. 
The  really  good  pictures  get  to  be 
known  among  the  fans,  as  do  the 
"lemons,"  so  the  producers  should  wise 
themselves  to  the  fact  that  if  they  have 
a  good  show,  with  a  new  twist  to  it, 
it'll  go  over  big  minus  any  nauseating 
blah-blah. — Warner  Bovard,  Jr.,  Gris- 
wold  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

She    Must    Like    Charlie:    Of    all    the 

darlings.  Charlie  Ruggles  is  the  most 
divine.  Why,  that  man  acts,  and  how! 
Why,  even  the  Barrymores  and  George 
Arliss  pale  into  mere  insignificance 
compared  to  Mr.  Ruggles.  (I  get  so 
sick  of  hearing  ignorant  people  rave 
about  them).  Where,  I  ask,  is  the 
charm,  the  technique,  the  finesse,  the 
restraint,  the  delicacy  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  acting  of  peerless  Charlie? 
Like  Brutus,  one  can  say  of  him,  "There 
is  a  man!" — Violet  Ray,  Martha  Apart- 
ments, Danbury,  Conn. 

Joan  and  Cary :  Joan  Crawford  and 
Cary  Grant — there's  a  couple  worth 
teaming  up.  Give  us  fans  a  break, 
give  us  a  picture  with  these  two  splen- 
did stars.  And  I'll  bet  you'll  be  com- 
ing back  for  more. — Miss  Mildred  Mul- 
lins,  3002  Washington  Avenue,  New- 
port News,  Virginia. 

A  Part  for  Glenda:  After  watching 
Glenda  Farrell  use  her  Get-Rich-Quick- 
Wallingford  tactics  in  "Girl  Missing,"  I 
realized  what  an  impressive  heroine 
she  would  be  in  a  play  that  made  the 
audience  not  only  laugh  with  her  but 
at  her.  In  a  dynamic,  breezy  role  as 
a  sort  of  female  Cagne.y  who  lives  by 
her  wits,  she  could  do  wonders  toward 


emy 


THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  pays 
one  dollar  for  every  interesting  and 
constructive  letter  published.  Make 
them  short  and  snappy — and  tell  why 
you  do  not  like  someone  or  some- 
thing. Address  your  communications 
to  A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts.  THE 
NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,    New    York,    N.   Y. 


Will    Rogers  snapped   from   the   side   lines  dur- 
ing   a   scene   from    his    new   picture,   "Dr.    Bull." 


Fan  Letter  Favorites  of  the  Month: 

May   Robson 
Fay   Wray 
Charles    Ruggles 
Glenda    Farrell 
Jean   Parker 
Alison    Skipworth 

Best  Pictures: 

Mama    Loves    Papa 
Hold   Your   Man 
Dinner    at    Eight 
Private    Detective   62 

Hints: 

Less    Ballyhoo 

Variety 

More  animal  pictures 

New    Betty    Boops 
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Wide  World 

Warren     William     with     one     of    his    sail-boat 
models    at    his    home. 

Judith  Allen,  Paramount  actress  and  leading 
woman  in  Cecil  DeMille's  "This  Day  and 
Age,"  all  equipped  to  prevent  arrest  with  a 
head-light,  tail-light  and  license  plate.  All 
she    has   to    do    is    make    boulevard    stops. 

banishing  the  blues.  She  has  enough 
personality,  vivacity,  natural  charm, 
and  force  of  character  to  swing  a  story 
with  pep  and  purposeful  plot.  Why 
don't  the  producers  give  her  such  a 
part?— Wilma  Kring,  506  W.  Main, 
Clinton,    Illinois. 

STARS  are  made,  not  only  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Public,  but  by  directors, 
cameramen,  make-up  experts,  etc.  Let's 
give  these  people  a  big  hand,  and  when 
I  say  big  I  mean  big.  .  .  .  Who  taught 
Nancy  Carroll  to  look  up,  roll  her  eyes 
and  flash  that  smile  of  hers  across  the 
Silver  Screen,  that  makes  her  ador- 
able? The  director.  .  .  .  Who  photo- 
graphed Cary  Grant  so  well  in  a  close- 
up  of  Mae  West's,  "She  Done  Him 
Wrong"?  The  cameraman,  of  course. 
.  .  .  Who  can  change  the  personality 
of  an  actor  or  actress  by  just  a  twist 
of  the  wrist?  The  make-up  expert.  .  .  . 
Why  not  let  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public  in  on 
that  secret,  so  we  may  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  directors  and  cam- 
eraman, etc.,  as  well  as  the  stars  ? 
Why  not  donate  a  section  of  The  New 
Movie  Magazine  for  the  photographs 
of  these?  (Aren't  they  stars  in  their 
own  line?) — Miss  Dea  Meyer,  1225 
North  48th  St.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

Here's  a  Bet:  Gr-r-r!  And  a  gnash- 
ing of  teeth.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  I'm  mad.  Yes,  I  said  mad, 
not  angry.  Angry  might  be  the  proper 
word  in  the  English  books,  but  mad 
(Please  turn  to  page  105) 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 
believed  that  "I  tank  I  go  home" 
stuff  was  a  fable  concocted  by  the 
publicity  department,  but  I  heard  it 
with  my  own  ears.  Anyway,  with- 
out further  ado,  she  took  her  fat 
bottle  and  went  home. 

THERE  is  one  person  who  does 
not  "yes"  Garbo  and  that  is 
Adrian,  who  designs  her  clothes  and 
clothes  for  the  other  M-G-M  stars  as 
well.  When  he  redecorated  her  dress- 
ing room  recently  he  decided  it 
should  be  gray.  Garbo  decided  it 
should  be  red.  Completed  now,  it  is 
gray  with  red  corduroy  drapes. 

Someone  found  that  an  old  paint- 
ing in  the  property  department  was 
an  original,  so  that  was  presented  to 
Garbo  and  now  hangs  on  the  wall  in 
her  dressing-room. 

A  fence  separates  her  suite  from 
those  of  the  other  stars  and  you 
reach  her  rooms  by  a  private  stair- 


way. That  is,  you  would  reach  her 
suite  if  you  could  make  the  stairway, 
but  it  hasn't  been  done  yet. 

SO  many  stars  decided  they  needed 
a  change  of  scenery  in  their 
homes  that  it  has  been  a  grand 
month  for  the  interior  decorators. 

Ruth  Chatterton  and  George  Brent 
returned  from  their  European  vaca- 
tion to  face  a  bill  of  $37,000  for  ad- 
ditions   and    refurnishings   to   their 


home  in  Beverly  Hills.  One  big 
item  on  the  bill  was  for  a  swimming 
pool. 

Ruth's  bedroom  is  off-white  with 
rose  upholstered  chairs,  a  cream  sa- 
tin chaise  longue  with  pink  and 
green  cushions  and  a  cream  satin 
coverlet  on  the  bed.  A  seven-panel 
screen  puzzled  me  until  it  was  ex- 
plained that  there  are  so  many  win- 
dows in  her  room  she  couldn't  get 
out  of  a  draft  in  the  night.  The 
decorator  solved  the  problem  by  a 
hand-painted  screen.  Her  bathroom 
ceiling  is  white  brocaded  satin. 

George's  bedroom  is  white,  too, 
but  very  masculine,  with  furniture 
upholstered  in  white  leather.  His 
bathroom  is  cream  color. 

On  Ruth's  dressing  table  are  two 
candlesticks.  Behind  one  is  a 
framed  picture  of  her  first  husband. 
Ralph  Forbes,  and  behind  the  other, 
in  an  identical  frame,  is  a  picture 
of  George. 


Here's  Joan  Crawford  congratulating  Anita 
Thompson,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  winner  in  a 
beauty  contest.  She  won  first  prize  among 
the  one  hundred  chorus  girls  selected.  Her 
first  appearance  is  in  Joan's  "Dancing 
Lady."  In  the  center  is  Robert  Z.  Leonard, 
the    famous    director. 


Gary  Cooper  drops  over  from  the  set  where 

he's   working    to    call    on    Edmund    Lowe    and 

Wynne     Gibson — calmly     munching,     if     you 

notice,    his    sun    glasses. 
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e  ABOVE—  A.  M.  WILKINS,  air-mail  pilot  for  Trans- 
continental and  Western  Air,  Inc.,  has  flown  the  night  air 
mail  over  150,000  miles.  It  takes  healthy  nerves  to  hang 
up  a  record  like  that! 

•  RIGHT— AT  THE  END  of  his  night  run  A.  M.Wilkins 
joins  a  fellow  pilot,  W.  Niedernhof er,  at  Newark  Airport, 
the  Eastern  Terminal  of  TWA,  for  a  chat  and  a  smoke. 
"Camels  never  ruffle  or  jangle  my  nerves,"  Wilkins  says. 


IT  jS  MORE  FUN  TO  KNOW  STEADY  SMOKERS 

TURN  TO  CAMELS 


Camels  are  made  from  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  tobaccos 
than  any  other  popular  brand. 
They  are  milder,  richer  in  fla- 
vor. They  never  tire  your  taste 
or  get  on  your  nerves. - 


•  EVER  NOTICE  HOW  airplane  passen- 
gers  smoke  at  each  stop?  Camels  never 
get  on  your  nerves,  no  matter  how  much 
you  smoke,  and  there's  more  real  enjoy- 
ment in  their  costlier  tobaccos. 


Orf 


A.  M.  Wilkins,  air-mail  ace, 
says:  "It's  a  steady  grind,  all 
right,  living  up  to  our  tradition 
that  the  mail  must  go  through! 
That's  why  I  smoke  Camels. 
And  I  smoke  plenty!  Camels 
never  ruffle  or  jangle  my 
nerves,  and  I  like  their  mild, 
rich  flavor." 


Steady  smokers  turn  to  Camels 
because  the  costlier  tobaccos  in 
Camels  never  get  on  the  nerves 
...never  tire  the  taste.  Your  taste 
and  your  nerves  will  confirm  this. 
Start  smoking  Camels  today! 


Copyright,  1933, 
B.  J,  Beynoldi  Tobacco  Company 


NEVER  GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES 
NEVER  TIRE  YOUR  TASTE 


MRS.  FRED  T. 
STAFFORD 


who  showed  us  where  she  shops 


SOME  time  ago  we  asked  the  readers  of  Tower 
Magazines  to  send  us  maps  of  the  districts 
where  they  shop.  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Stafford  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  pictured  above  with  her 
daughter  Joan,  sent  in  one  of  the  good  maps, 
and  since  many  of  you  have  asked  about  the  map 
makers  we  are  going  to  present  them  to  you  from 
time  to  time. 

Those  shopping  maps  poured  in  from  all  over 
the  country,  showing  the  exact  drug,  grocery, 
department  and  variety  stores  you  patronize  .  .  . 
information  that  is  exceedingly  helpful  in  supple- 
menting some  shopping  studies  we  have  made.  But 
even  more  important  than  the  actual  maps  was  the 
way  we  got  acquainted  with  you  through  your 
friendly  accompanying  letters.  And  now,  with  a 
good  clear  picture  of  your  families  and  what  you 


prefer  in  the  magazines,  we  hope  to  give  you  even 
greater  pleasure  and  service. 

Mrs.  Stafford's  shopping  map  was  of  unusual  in- 
terest because  it  was  in  Wilkes-Barre  that  Tower 
Magazines  were  founded  by  "a  woman  for  shopping 
women."  Catherine  McNelis,  publisher  of  Tower 
Magazines,  was  an  advertising  writer  in  a  Wilkes- 
Barre  department  store  a  few  years  ago.  Believing 
many  women  would  welcome  a  new  type  of  maga- 
zine, she  founded  Tower  Magazines  with  good, 
clean  fiction  and  helpful,  pithy  articles  ...  all  writ- 
ten in  a  livelier,  faster-moving  style  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  modern  woman. 

Another  Tower  Magazines'  reader  in  this  series 
of  shopping  map  introductions  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue  of  Mystery,  Home,  Illustrated  Love  and 
New  Movie  Magazines. 


This  (at  right)  is  one  of  the  first  pictures  I 
have  ever  seen — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  I've  ever  seen — of  Gloria  Stuart  and 
her  sculptor-husband,  Gordon  Newell.  And 
a  nice  looking  couple,  too,  my  hearties.  And 
just    grand    folks. 

photographed  especially  for  The  Vric  Movie  Magazine 
by  11 idc  World 


Below:     Mr.    and     Mrs.     Lewis    Stone,     aboard 

the  yacht  on  which  the  actor  spends  virtually 

all   of   his  spare  time.    This   picture   was  taken 

off  Catalina   Island. 


Photographed  for  The  Xeic  Movie  Magazine  by  Wide  World 


When  told  of  rumors  that  she 
would  soon  divorce  George,  Ruth 
said  angrily,  "It's  ridiculous!  Of 
course  not.  And  what  do  you  mean 
by  printing  in  your  old  magazine 
that  George  can't  make  love  con- 
vincingly?    He  certainly  can!" 

And  there  she  had  me,  because  in 
the  review  of  "Mary  Stevens,  M.D." 
in  The  New  Movie,  our  reviewer  did 
infer  that  George  was  a  bit  inade- 
quate in  his  love-making.  The  fun- 
niest part  of  the  whole  business  is 
that  George  wasn't  even  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  hero,  of  whom  our  re- 
viewer made  so  light  was  Lyle  Tal- 
bot, and  judging  by  the  way  he  has 
been  taking  girls  away  from  me 
lately,  I  think  Lyle's  ability  along 
those  lines  was  underestimated. 

You'll  pardon  me  for  calling  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  George' was 
not  in  the  picture,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  probably  would  have 
been  swell  in  it,  if  he  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  This  little  note 
is  in  fairness  to  him,  a  fine  fellow 
and  a  fine  actor.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  roasted  for  something  you  did  do, 
but  it  ought  to  get  a  chap's  dander 
up  to  the  boiling  point  to  be  roasted 
for  something  you  didn't  do.  George 
has  what  I  consider  a  perfect  alibi. 

C-RANCHOT  TONE  is  definitely 
A  head  man  in  Joan  Crawford's 
public  life  now,  all  her  other  suitors 
having  been  left  by  the  roadside.  For 
ever  so  long  Franchot  put  on  a  defi- 
nite campaign  to  get  his  mother  to 
leave  New  York  and  come  to  Holly- 


wood.    Joan,  too,  urged  Mrs.   Tone 
to  come  out  for  a  visit. 

Anyway,  Franchot  took  a  house 
in  Brentwood  near  Joan's,  and  fur- 
nished one  room  for  his  mother — 
all  white  and  powder  blue.  When  it 
was  finished  he  had  photographs 
made    of    it    and    sent   them    to    his 


At  left:  Jean  Muir,  who  looks  like  Lillian 
Gish,  but  doesn't  like  to  be  told  so,  who 
dislikes  to  be  called  "ethereal,"  and  who 
makes  her  first  appearance  as  a  Warner  con- 
tract player  with  Paul  Muni  in  his  new  pic- 
ture,   "The    World    Changes." 

Photographed  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine 
by  Elmer  Fryer 


mother  and  the  photographs  did  the 
trick.  She  took  the  very  next  train 
out. 

Joan  has  been  doing  a  little  reno- 
vating in  her  own  house.  She  didn't 
like  her  front  hallway,  which  was 
square,  so  she  had  six  mirror  panels 
put  in  to  form  the  wall  of  the  room 
opposite  the  front  door.  It  makes 
the  room  look  very  large.  She  also 
moved  her  grand  piano  in  the  hall 
and  so  now,  I  suppose,  the  hall  is  the 
music  room. 

SPEAKING  of  music,  Joan  can  al- 
ways be  located  at  the  studio  by 
the  sound  of  music.  If  there  is  noth- 
ing better  around,  she  plays  her 
portable  victrola.  She  has  a  stand- 
ing order  for  every  Bing  Crosby 
record  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

When  Joan  likes  anything  or  any- 
body she  lets  everybody  know  it.  So 
Bob  Leonard,  her  director,  thought 
he  was  doing  her  a  personal  favor 
when  he  engaged  Arthur  Jarrett  to 
sing  in  "Dancing  Lady,"  Joan's  new 
picture.  "Here's  your  friend,"  he 
announced,  pointing:  at  Jarrett.  "I 
don't  know  him,"  Joan  replied,  and 
then  had  to  explain  to  Bob  that  al- 
though she  had  enjoyed  his  singing 
at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  she  had  never 
met  him. 

(Please  turn  to  page  70) 
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Chorus     scene     from     "Footlight     Parade," 

featuring    Joan     Blondell,    James    Cagney, 

and    Ruby   Keeler. 


THE    MONTH'S 

BIGGEST  HIT 

LEARN  TO  CROON  (fox  trot) 

played    by    Jimmy    Grier    and    his    orchestra, 

with    Bing   Crosby 

( Brunswick) 

SWEET  SUE  (fox  trot) 

played    by    Louis    Armstrong 
(Victor) 

THANK    HEAVEN    FOR   YOU 
(fox  trot) 

played    by    Anson    Weeks   and    his    orchestra 
(  Brunswick) 


1EARN  to  Croon."  Here's  one  of  the  big  hits  from  the 
Paramount  picture,  "College  Humor,"  and  it's  done 
^j  for  us  by  that  young  gentleman  who  did  so  much  to 
make  the  picture  a  success,  Bing  Crosby.  With  the 
able  assistance  of  Jimmy  Grier  and  his  orchestra,  Bing 
has  given  us  a  record  here  that  everyone  will  enjoy.  Natur- 
ally, if  you  have  seen  the  picture,  you  won't  want  to  miss 
this  record. 

The  other  side  is  from  the  same  picture,  and  by  the 
same  artists,  but  a  little  more  subdued.  "Moonstruck"  is 
the  title,  and  Bing  does  a  swell  job.  (This  is  Brunswick 
Record    No.    6594). 

TOUIS  ARMSTRONG,  of  the  leather  lungs  and  iron  lip, 
■L'  is  next  heard  from,  and  as  usual  he  has  no  trouble  in 
making  himself  audible.  It's  an  old-timer  that  Louis  plays 
for  us  this  time,  "Sweet  Sue,"  and  he  features  a  chorus 
that  he  terms  the  "Vipers'  Language,"  sung  by  Bud  John- 
son, with  an  even  more  viperish  obbligato  by  Louis  himself. 
If  you   like  Louis  you'll   go  for  this   one. 

The  other  side  is  by  Satchelmouth  too,  but  this  time  he 
stays  a  little  more  closely  with  the  music.  "Mississippi 
Basin"  is  the  title,  and  Louis  hits  a  note  at  the  end  of 
this  one  that  will  really  make  you  blink  your  eyes.  As 
near  as  I  can  figure,  it's  G  above  high  C.  (This  is  Victor 
Record  No.  24321-B). 

THANK  Heaven  for  You"  is  the  title  of  the  next  one, 
and  it  is  taken  from  the  picture,  "International  House." 
Anson  Weeks  and  his  orchestra  are  responsible  for  this 
record,  and  I  don't  believe  that  you'll  be  disappointed  in 
their  rendition.  The  vocal  chorus  is  sung  by  Art  Wilson. 
It  makes  a  fairly  good  dance  record. 

On  the  other  side  we  hear  a  number  from  the  same  film 
called,  "My  Bluebird's  Singing  the  Blues."  This  is  also 
played  by   Anson    Weeks,   and    (Please   turn   to   page   79) 
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Prevent  diphtheria  from 
invading  your  home 


No  More  Diphtheria 


Diphtheria    was   the   black 

of   childhood.     All  over 

he  world   ic  claimed    a   frightful 

toll-     And    the  tragedy 

was  that  three-quartet 


lists  of  three  injections  of  Toxin- 
Antitoxin,   one   each    week    for 


.  >«   '»J«3>    Swiftly   it   struck   with 

A  ,    ■...'       deadly    result  —  u-ithout 

Iwiter    '~€^\uammg—  and  there  was 

Then  came  Antitoxin. 
Children  who  received  th.s  treat- 
ment at  once  enjoyed  a  better 
chance  in  their  struggle  for  life. 
And  the  Diphtheria  death  rate 
was  lowered.  But  Antitoxin  is 
effective  only  after  Diphtheria 
develops.    It  efteefcj  the  progress  of 

the  disease—  but  it  does 
r^^t  j,  noc  give  lasting  protec- 

triumph  of  medical 
science  —  the  Preven- 
tion of  Diphtheria ' 


are  susceptible  and  which  are 
not.  The  Sch>ck  Tat  consists  in 
giving  the  child  a  tiny  injection 
in  the  skin  of  the  arm.     If.  after 

a   few  days,  a  red  spot  appears       The  Schick   Tot  does 
where   the   injection,  was 
little       the  child   is  susceptible, 
hardly'      spot  appears,  the  child  is  ir 


fa 
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Today,  eminent  special- 
definitely  that   through 


Diphtheria  can  be 
Stamped  Out! 


Some  children  are  able  to  resist 
the  germs  of  Diphtheria.  Others 
are  not  The  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  Dr.  Schick  of  Vienna, 
is  now  being  used  to  show  which  Toxin 
children  need  protection — which       Trearrr 
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germ  that  lodges 
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c   leaves 

the   heart    and 

Dipt 

s.    Hav 

nrtemelv   con-      j 
ned    at    the  first 

WBresrion  of  2  cold  or  of  i  fever. 
Seek  medical  advice  on  having 
your     children     Schick-Torci 
end     nude     immune     by     ihe 
Toxin-Ancitoiin  Treatment  to       ■ 
the  attack  of  Diphtheria. 

1 


the  child  immune- but 
ties  agree  that  theToxin- 

does!  Experience  shows 
that  boih  test  and  treat- 

The  Schick  Message  is 

that    if    mothers    and 

fathers   and    all    others 

who  love  children  will 

help,  this  dread  disease 

that  has  blotted  out  thousands 

and  thousands  of  lives   can    be 

wiped   our.    Children  need    not 

have  Diphtheria.     It  can  be  pre- 

If  you  love  them — 

Make  them  safe 

Experienced  Health  Boards  urge 
that  you  take  your  children  ar 
once  to  a  physician  and  have 
them  protected  from  this  deadl] 
scourge  by  means  of  the  Toxin- 
Antitoxin  Treatment.  The  people 
who  are  introducing  the  Schick 
Test  into  the  public  schools  need 
your  heartiest  co-operation.  If 
your  child  brings  home  a  request 
for  your  approval  for  the  Test  or 
the  Toxin- An ti toxin  treatment. 
do  not  hesirate  to  give  permission. 


I 


Children  who  show  by  the  Schick       Would 
~       :hat  they  are  liable  to  Diph- 


Jingly  permit  a 
man  to  onve  an  automobile  into 
a  croud  of  little  children?  Why 
then  permit  Diphtheria — un- 
checked— to   mow   them   down  .' 


^ 


The  message  repro- 
duced  here,  "No 
More  Diphtheria," 
published  in  Noveni' 
ber  1923,  contained 
facts  unknown  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  people. 

Many  newspapers  verified  the  statements  and 
then,  in  the  interest  of  local  public  welfare, 
reprinted  the  article  in  full  in  their  news  or 
editorial  columns,  or  both.  At  the  same  time 
they  urged  local  Boards  of  Health  to  see  that 
every  school  child  was  protected  from  diph- 
theria.  In  1923,  the  diphtheria  death  toll  was 
about  13,500  in  this  country. 

The  facts  about  prevention  of  diphtheria  wde 
retold  in  1926  when  the  death  list  was  about 
8,750;  again  in  1929  when  it  had  dropped  to 
about  8,000;  and  still  again  in  193 1  when  the 
mortality  was  about  6,000. 

It  is  encouraging  to  report  that  last  year  about 
8,000  fewer  children  died  of  the  disease  than 
in  1923.  But  the  sad  fact  remains  that  in  1932, 
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Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  IheWorldMore  Assets.  More  Policyholders.  More  Ircsurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 


according  to  estimates, 
more  than  5,000  chil- 
dren, most  of  them 
under  five  years  of  age, 
died  from  the  disease. 
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Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  the  toxin- 
antitoxin  inoculation  against  diphtheria  is 
extremely  simple  and  is  neither  painful  nor 
dangerous.  It  leaves  no  scar  and  it  gives  sure 
protection  from  a  disease  against  which,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  science  of  medicine  had 
found  no  defense. 

If  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  more 
than  six  months  of  age,  are  inoculated  now — 
and  if  in  the  future  all  babies  are  inoculated 
as  soon  as  they  are  six  months  old — the  death- 
rate  from  diphtheria  will  fall  close  to  zero,  and 
the  promise  made  ten  years  ago  "No  More 
Diphtheria"  will  be  fulfilled. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  will 
gladly  mail,  free,  its  booklet  "Diphtheria  and 
Your  Child."  Address  Booklet  Dept.  103 3-B. 


Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Company 


Frederick  H.  Ecker.  President 


One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Apply    mascara    to    the    upper    lashes    first, 

says  Una  Merkel,  M-G-M  player,  then  touch 

the  tips   of  the   lower   lashes. 


June  Vlaselc,  Fox  Film  player,  uses 
a  soft  crayon  pencil  to  accent  her 
eyebrows   and    lengthen    her    eyes. 


To   give  a    more   distinct  curve  to 

the    lashes    June    Vlasek    uses    an 

eyelash   curler.    This    is   used    after 

the    mascara    is    applied. 


BEAUTIFUL  EYES  THE   HOLLYWOOD  WAY 


Movie  actresses  know 
the  importance  of  eye 
care  and  eye  make-up 


b 


y 


ANN 
BOYD 
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DO  you  want  to  have  languorous  eyes  like  Greta  Garbo? 
Or  wistful  eyes  like  those  of  ZaSu  Pitts? 
Would  you  have  eyes  as  appealing  as  Janet  Gaynor's;  as  tragic  as 
Sylvia  Sidney's;  as  gay  and  dancing  as  Mimi  Jordan's;  as  mischievous 
as  Una  Merkel's;  or  as  deep  and  direct  as  June  Vlasek's? 

Take  your  choice,  only  first  remember  that  your  eyes  can't  help  but  express 
your  own  personality  and  will  express  nothing  but  symptoms  if  they  are  dull, 
lusterless  and  strained. 

Beautiful  eyes  can  bring  beauty  to  a  face  otherwise  plain.  Eyes  that  are 
dull  and  strained  with  pallid  lashes  make  an  otherwise  beautiful  face  undis- 
tinguished. 

Hollywood  actresses  know  this.  They  know  that  eyes  are  important  not  only 
for  beauty  but  for  expression  of  personality.  Their  eyes  are  subjected  to  the 
fearful  strain  of  powerful  lights  and  yet  they  keep  them  clear  and  bright 
and  unstrained. 

That  is  because  they  know  the  value  of  rest  for  the  eyes,  of  complete  eye 
relaxation,  and  practice  it. 

After  a  long  day  on  the  set  June  Vlasek  bathes  her  eyes  in  warm  water, 
then  uses  an  eye  wash  and  follows  up  with  a  dash  of  cold  water.  If  she  has 
more  time  she  lies  down  with  cool  wet  pads  of  cotton  over  her  eyes  and  relaxes 
completely.  "We  all  know  out  here  how  important  it  is  to  keep  our  eyes  rested 
and  fresh  looking.    Maybe  that's  why  Hollywood's   (Please  turn  to  page  77) 
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0  1  couldn't  go  through  a  winter  without 
HINDS   to   heal   Junior's   chapped   knees 


£  Hanging  out  wet  clothes  on  cold  morn- 
ings always  meant  chapped  hands  until— 


uTntciAz 


v  nice,  it  fPiGJztd.  my 

ROUGH, CHAPPED  HANDS 


"I'M  a  busy  woman  just  as  you  are.  I've 
I  a  house,  a  husband,  a  5-year-old  boy. 
I'm  cook,  laundress,  family  chauffeur. 
My  hands  must  be  in  and  out  of  the 
dishpan,  the  wash  tub.  They  used  to 
get  terribly  chapped  and  rough —  until 
one  happy  day  I  discovered  HINDS 
HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM. 

"I'd  been  using  some  of  those  quick- 
drying  lotions!  But  none  of  them  ever 
brought  me  the  relief  HINDS  does. 
HINDS  seems  to  go  deep  down  under 
the  skin  and  draw  out  all  the  soreness. 
I  can  almost  feel  the  chapping  and 
roughness  healing  —  almost  see  my 
hands  getting  smoother  and  whiter 
right  before  my  very  eyes. 

"Of  course  I  use  HINDS  regularly 


now.   I  only  wish  someone  had  told 
me  about  it  long  ago!" 

Quick  relief — sure  protection 

HINDS  isn't  a  thick,  gummv,  quick-dry- 
ing lotion  that  simply 
"shellacs"  the  surface 
of  the  skin  with  a  tem- 
porary smooth  coat- 
ing. It  is  a  delicate,  fra- 
grant cream  in  liquid 
form  that  penetrates 
deep  into  the  tender, 
inflamed  tissues, 
bringing  instant  relief. 

After  exposure,  after 
hands  have  been  in 
water,  and  always  at 


HINDS 

HONEY  &ALMOND 

CREAM 


•t% 


night,  rub  on  a  little  HINDS  HONEY 
AND  ALMOND  CREAM.  It  protects 
against  chapping  and  roughness  — 
keeps  hands  comfortably  smooth  and 
soft.  Quickly  heals  children's  chapped 

hands  and  knees.   Get  HINDS 

today. 

NEW!  Hinds  Cleansing  Cream. 
Made  by  the  makers  of  HINDS 
HONEY  AND  ALMOND  CREAM. 
Light  and  delicate,  the  type  used 
by  costliest  Beauty  Salons.  Lique- 
fies at  skin  temperature;  floats  out 
dirt;  won't  clog  or  stretch  pores. 


HINDS  Products  on 
sale  at  all  F.W.  Wool- 
worth  Co.  stores, 
and  at  all  drug  and 
department  stores. 
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(Below)  Oc254  gives  di- 
rections and  pattern  for 
Mimi  Jordan's  black  velvet 
toque — Oc255  shows  how 
to  make  the  scarf. 


HATS 


FOR  A  STAR  AND  YOU 


BY   FRANCES  COWLES 


Photographs  by  Tower  Studios 


Mimi    Jordan    chose    this     blue    and     gray    tweed 

beret    and    scarf    set    for    autumn    sports.     Circular 

Oc252      gives     diagram      pattern      for     the      hat — 

Oc253   for  the  scarf. 


You  can  easily  make  these  new  scarfs  and 
hats  with  the  aid  of  our  New  Method  Circulars 

Hats  and  scarfs   designed  by   Helen   Schad 


A    new    silk    or    wool    set. 

Oc256  for  the  hat,  Oc257 

for  the  scarf. 


Please  turn  to  page  87 
for  directions  for  obtain- 
ing hat  and  scarf  circulars 
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Let  th< 


e  spool- end  be  your 


^uid 


It  is  so  easy  to  see  what  you  expect  to  see.  That  is  why  first  glances  are  so  deceptive.  You  expect 
to  see  J.  &  P.  Coats  or  Clark's  O.  N.  T.  on  the  end  ol  a  spool  ol  thread  you  buy.  But  —  don't 
trust  your  first  glance.  Look  twice  —  and  be  sure!  II  that  second  look  shows  you  the  name  Clark's 
or  Coats  on  the  spool-end  —  you  know  you're  getting  the  thread  you  have  always  iound  dependable, 
as   generations   ol   women   have    before   you.   Don't   risk   a   mistake.    It    pays   to   use    good    thread. 

J.  Sc  P.  COATS  •  CLARK'S  O.  N.T. 

C/or  more  ilian  a  cetiiurp — as  voclciy 


THE    TWO    GREAT    NAMES    IN    THREAD 
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(Continued  from  page  63) 
JEAN  HARLOW'S  house  has  been 
»J    "nearly  finished"  for  so  long  that 
it  begins  to  look  hopeless. 

"I  think  the  only  way  to  furnish 
a  house  successfully  is  to  take  a 
long  time,"  Jean  explained.  "We 
try  out  every  piece  of  furniture  be- 
fore we  decide  to  keep  it  perma- 
nently. I  don't  see  how  people  can 
furnish  a  whole  house  in  a  week  or 
two  weeks,  or  even  two   months." 

Jean's  house  isn't  one  of  those 
Hollywood  mansions  that  you  read 
about.  It's  just  a  nice  house.  When 
I  couldn't  understand  the  reason  for 
two  basements,  Jean's  stepfather, 
Marino  Bello,  explained  that  it  was 
to  economize  on  heat.  There  are 
about  six  rooms  downstairs.  Up- 
stairs Jean,  her  mother  and  Mr.  Bel- 
lo each  have  a  bedroom  and  bath  and 
there  is  an  upstairs  sitting  room. 

Jean    is    feeling   badly    because    a 


Photographed  especially  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine 

O-o-o-h-h,    piggy!      Gimme   some.   .    .   .   Janet 

Gaynor    and    Warner    Baxter,    all    unconscious 

of   the    cameraman,    snapped    between   scenes 

of  "Paddy  the   Next  Best  Thing." 


newspaper  said  that  she  wouldn't 
have  Gable  in  another  picture  with 
her.  It  seems  that  she  and  Clark 
and  Mrs.  Gable  are  very  good  friends 
and  Jean  hopes  he  will  be  in  more 


pictures  with  her.  She  really  feels 
so  strongly  about  it  she  threatened 
to  sue  unless  the  statement  was  re- 
tracted. 

THERE  has  to  be  a  first  time  for 
everything,  they  say,  and  Doug- 
las Fairbanks,  Junior,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  has  lost  something 
he  loved.  Meaning,  of  course,  his 
wife. 

His  grandmother,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Sully,  has  presented  him  with  her 
home  here  and  has  moved  herself  to 
a  hotel.  When  Doug  returned  to 
Hollywood  he  had  a  home  of  his  own, 
newly  redecorated  by  William 
Haines. 

White  predominates  throughout 
the  house  except  in  Doug's  bedroom, 
which  is  red,  at  his  own  request. 
Even  the  beams  in  the  ceiling  are 
painted  a  vivid  red. 

"I  have  no  passion  in  my  life 
now,"  he  said,  "so  I'll  have  some  in 
my  bedroom." 

AND  little  Jackie  Cooper  has  had 
^*-  his  room  decorated,  too.  It  rep- 
resented a  ship's  cabin,  with  all  of 
Jackie's  model  ships  and  marine 
trimmings  in  it.  But  Jackie  objected 
to  the  color — orchid — and  rightfully, 
too.  His  new  stepfather  sided  with 
him  in  the  argument  and  between 
them  they  got  it  repainted. 

AT  the  Travis  Banton  fashion  show, 
^"»-  which  had  Claudette  Colbert, 
Adrienne  Ames,  Carole  Lombard, 
Helen  Vinson  and  Lilyan  Tashman 
as  models,  the  attention  of  a  rapt 
audience  was  diverted  from  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  72) 


t'liotooraphed  by  Wide  H'. 


Above:  When  Jean  Hersholt  goes  home  to 
Denmark,  he  steps  right  out  among  them  and 
does  things.  Here  he  is,  during  his  recent 
visit  to  his  native  land,  and  accompan'ed 
by  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  American  Ambassador 
to  Denmark,  throwing  balls  at  dishes  at  the 
local   Coney   Island. 


Left:  Buddy  Rogers,  who  forsook  the  films 
for  his  orchestra,  giving  the  Four  Abbotteers 
— Rose  Kirsner,  Flo  Wilson,  Gen  Irwin  and 
Dolly  Bell — a  bit  of  movie  instruction.  The 
girls,  singing  in  a  Chicago  hotel,  were  trans- 
ported to  Hollywood  to  appear  in  Eddie 
Canter's    "Roman    Scandals." 


The  Neiv  Movie  Mnqazine,  October,  19.33 


Can  be  yours  . . .  with  ^Marchand's 


THERE  is  something  magical  in  lovely  light  hair.  It  fasci- 
nates men.  Long  ago  the  golden-haired  beauty  of  the 
Lorelei  enchanted  the  sailors  of  the  Rhine.  Today  the  blonde 
draws  men  to  her  side — with  irresistible  power  it  seems! 

How  magical — yet  how  real  is  the  lure  of  light  hair!  Make 
it  yours! 

Be  one  of  the  girls  who  enjoys  good  times,  marries  well  and 
stays   young   looking.      MARCHAND'S    WILL    HELP! 

If  your  blond  hair  has  darkened,  restore  youthful  color. 
Marchand's  makes  the  change  skillfully  and  evenly — like  nature 
at  work  again,  giving  back  your  birthright  of  light,  pretty  hair. 
If  hair  has  always  been  dark  and  drab — let  Marchand's  modern 


magic  beautify  it.  Marchand's  will  impart  a  shade  you'll  like, 
one  just  suited  to  your  beauty.  Many  shades  of  blond,  chestnut 
or  auburn  are  possible. 

Some  people  may  wonder  at  your  new-found  loveliness — but  th  t 
secret  will  be  yours!  No  need  to  go  to  hairdressers.  Easy  to  do 
yourself.      Complete    directions    on    bottle    for    successful    results. 

Make  Dark  Hair  on  Arms  and  Legs  Invisible! 

with  Marchand's.  The  quick,  inexpensive  way  to  make  limbs 
look    attractive. 

IMPORTANT — For  the  right  results,  get  the  genuine.  Be 
careful   of  substitutes   or   imitations.      See   that   the   label   spells — 


MARCHAND'S 


GOLDEN    HAIR    WASH 


r 

IF  YOUR  DRUGGIST  CAN'T  SUPPLY   YOU— GET  BY  MAIL 

For  a  regular-size  bottle  | 

fill  in  coupon,  mail  with         Name     | 

45c  (coins,  money  order 

or  stamps  i   to   C.  Ma  Address       | 

chandCo.,  25.  W.  i9th  * 

St.,  New  York  City  City .  . 


.  State 
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(Continued  from  page  70) 
stunning  models  by  the  entrance  of 
Lionel  Barrymore.  He  was  wearing 
an  old  pair  of  golf  pants  and  a  tweed 
coat  and  had  almost  to  be  pushed 
into  the  room.  He  had  promised  his 
wife  he  would  stop  there  and  pick 
her  up  after  his  game  of  golf,  but 
when  Travis  saw  him  he  insisted 
upon  taking  him  in  to  see  the  show. 
Mrs.  Barrymore  has  been  redecor- 
ating recently,  too,  and  has  white 
rugs  on  the  drawing  room  floor.  The 
hangings  and  couches  are  pale  blue 
satin.  Now,  can  you  imagine  Lionel 
Barrymore  in  a  pale  blue-and-white 
drawing-room?  Perhaps  that's  why 
he  spends  so  much  time  in  his  den 
at  the  studio,  where  he  does  his 
etchings. 

AT  a  dinner  party  at  Charlie  Chap- 
^*-  lin's  house  recently,  John  Barry- 
more told  a  good  story  on  himself. 
It  seems,  according  to  John,  that 
after  all  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  three  Barrymores  to 
appear  in  "Rasputin,"  Louis  B. 
Mayer  began  to  worry.  Whereupon 
he  was  reassured  by  Mr.  Barrymore 
in  this  manner: 

"Now  don't  you  worry,  Mr. 
Mayer.  You  just  let  Lionel  do  the 
acting  and  Ethel  and  me  behave 
and  you'll  have  a  good  picture." 

'"THERE  has  been  some  competi- 
1  tion  on  the  Will  Rogers  set  to  de- 
termine just  who  was  the  head 
man,  Rogers  or  John  Ford,  the  di- 
rector. 

The  crisis  came  when  Rogers 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  studio 
to  attend  an  athletic  event  and  Ford 
said  he  must  stay  and  work.  The 
second  day  Mr.  Ford  excused  Rogers 
at  noon  and  away  he  rushed  like  an 
excited  school  boy.  The  next  morn- 
ing when  he  appeared  on  the  set  he 
looked  around  for  the  chair  with  his 
name  on  the  back. 


The  three  pictures  above  were  snapped  at 
a  party  of  the  Ralph  Morgans.  Above  is 
Kay  Francis,  in  the  center  are  Jack  Gilbert, 
Virginia  Bruce,  his  wife,  and  Kenneth  Mac- 
Kenna,  Kay's  husband;  and  at  the  bottom 
are  Alan  Dinehart,  one  of  our  latest  bride- 
grooms, and  Claudia  Morgan.  The  camera 
was   manipulated    by    Ralph    Morgan. 


CPjtJ 

CUUiUacLcUI 


Left:  This  doesn't  look  like  a  picture  where 
tragedy  lurks,  does  it?  To  the  casual  ob- 
server it  is  nothing  but  Sammy  Lee,  dance 
director,  selecting  girls  for  a  chorus  in  "Danc- 
ing Lady."  But  when  he  marches  down  the 
line,  taps  a  girl  on  the  shoulder,  and  utters 
the  one  word,  "Out,"  that's  real  tragedy.  It 
means  she's  lost  just  one  more  chance,  or 
that  she's  lost  the  wage  that  stands  between 
her  and  starvation.  "I  hate  myself  every  time 
I  say    'Out,'  ""says  the  director. 


"There's  your  chair,"  said  a 
property  boy,  pointing  to  a  chair 
with  "Tom  Mix"  painted  boldly  on 
the  back. 

"What's  this?"  asked  Rogers. 
"This  isn't  my  chair." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Ford.  "There  was  some  cowboy 
working  in  this  picture.  It  might 
have  been  Tom  Mix." 

Then,  because  he  can  take  it  as 
well  as  hand  it  out,  Rogers  chuckled. 

Taking  a  page  from  her  father's 
book  perhaps,  Rogers'  daughter, 
Mary,  has  refused  to  grant  any  in- 
terviews. She  got  a  job  in  the  new 
Lilian  Harvey  picture,  "My  Weak- 
ness," under  the  name  of  Mary  How- 
ard, but  was  soon  found  out.  She 
is  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  "but  I  have- 
n't anything  to  say,  yet,"  she  de- 
clared. "I  wanted  to  make  good  on 
my  own,  so  I  used  the  name  of  How- 
ard." 

And  since  she  has  been  discovered 
she  still  insists  on  the  name  Howard. 

ANOTHER  newcomer,  Bill  Cagney, 
•  seems  to  be  making  out  all  right 
at  the  RKO  studio,  where  he  has 
a  contract.  He  was  out  posing  for 
publicity  pictures  the  other  day  and 
went  through  the  press  agents'  rou- 
tine of  toying  with  bears,  elephants 
and  every  other  kind  of  animal  avail- 
able. Finally  they  put  a  little  bird 
on  his  finger.  Bill,  by  this  time,  was 
feeling  quite  bored  when  suddenly 
the  bird  piped  up: 

"What  are  you  doing  Monday 
night?" 

They  hadn't  told  Bill  that  it  was 
a  tiny  parrot. 

"I  didn't  know  Bill  had  a  girl," 
Jimmy  Cagney  told  me.  "I  never 
know  anything  about  him.  He  will 
be  sitting  around  and  suddenly  he 
gets  up,  says  good-bye  and  off  he 
goes.  I  read  in  the  papers  the  next 
day  that  he  was  out  with  Lola  Lane 
or  some  other  girl." 

(Please  turn  to  page  75) 
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e  RECIPES  of  th 
MONTH 


e 


DWARM  WEATHER  MENUS—  10c 

You'll  want  them  for  these  last  hot 
spells  in  August  and  September. 
Menus  for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner 
...first  course  recipes  ...  salads. . . 
cold  meat  dishes  .  .  .  desserts  .  .  . 
children's  summer  diet . .  .  party  re- 
freshments. 


Start  a  Library  ♦  ♦  ♦  of 
Favorite  Recipes  ♦  and 
Add  to  it  Each  Month 


Start  this  library  of  favorite  recipes  and  we'll  wager  that  you'll  never 
get  a  meal  without  using  it  .  .  .  because  they  cover  all  different  types 
of  cooking,  give  excellent  menus,  exciting  recipes  and  food  news. 

Each  food  circular  (10c  complete)  is  the  same  size  so  you  can  fit  them 
all  in  one  big  binder.  Then  each  month  the  Home  Service  Bureau  will 
announce  a  new  food  circular  in  this  magazine  ...  be  sure  to  add  it  to 
your  recipe  library. 


□  MENUS  FOR  TWO— 10c 

Well-balanced  menus  and  appetizing  recipes  that  sim- 
plify cooking  for  a  small  family  .  .  .  food  budget  for 
two  .  .  .  how  to  order  .  .  .  what  utensils  you  need. 

□  FOODS  THAT  MEN  PREFER— 10c 

Breakfast  breads  .  .  .  meat  and  meat  substitutes  .  .  . 
vegetables  .  .  .  pies  and  pastries  .  .  .  puddings  and 
simple  desserts  .  .  .  cakes  .  .  .  confections  .  .  .  menus. 

□  FAVORITE  COMPANY  DINNER  MENUS—  10c 

Menus,  simple  and  elaborate,  but  the  kind  you'd  al- 
ways be  proud  to  serve  .  .  .  first  course  dishes  .  .  .  meat 
recipes  .  .  .  vegetables  .  .  .  salads  .  .  .  cakes  and  pies 
.  .  .  popular  frozen  desserts. 


D  MEAT  AT  ANY  PRICE— 10c 

Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  meat  .  .  .  ways 
of  cooking  cheaper  cuts  .  .  .  list  of  low 
cost  cuts  .  .  .  ways  of  using  left-over 
meats  .  .  .  making  the  most  of  a  little 
meat  .  .  .  using  canned  meats. 


DFRUIT  RECIPES— 10c 

Fruits  for  breakfast  in  ways  you'd  never  suspect  .  .  . 
fruit  dishes  children  like  .  .  .  fruit  with  meat  .  .  .  fruit 
salads  .  .  .  shortcakes  and  muffins  .  .  .  fruit  pies  .  .  . 
beverages  .  .  .  food  value  of  fruits. 

□  ALL-PURPOSE   MENUS   FOR  THREE  WEEKS—  10c 
Not  a  menu  to  plan  for  three  weeks!   They're  all  worked 
out  for  you.     Rules  for  reducing  and  gaining  .  .  .  feed- 
ing children  .  .  .  non-acid  and  special  diets  .  .  .  recipes. 

□  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  DESSERT— I Oc 
Delicious  layer  cakes  .  .  .  small  cakes  and  cookies  .  .  . 
favorite  pies  .  .  .  ten  gelatine  desserts  .  .  .  inexpensive 
puddings  .  .  .  ice-box  cakes  .  .  .  ways  to  use  ice  cream 
.  .  .  ten  favorite  desserts  .  .  .  100-calory  portions  in 
desserts. 


Use  The  Coupon  Below 

To    Start   Your   Recipe 

Library 


D  REFRESHMENT  MENUS—  10c 
Menus  and  recipes  for  one  and 
two-course  party  refreshments  .  .  . 
beverages  .  .  .  party  sandwiches 
.  .  .  canapes  .  .  .  home-made 
pastries   .   .   .    party    plans. 


Rita  Calhoun, 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,   INC. 

55  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  the  food  circulars  I  have  checked  above.     I  am  enclosing    10c  for  each  one  I  want. 


N 


ame 


Address 

City State . 
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Here's  a 

Laxative 

that  you  really 

THERE   used   to   be   an   old- 
fashioned   idea   that   a   medi- 
cine had  to  be  bitter  to  be  effective. 
But    people    learned    better. 
That's   why    millions    of  men, 
women  and  children  take  Ex-Lax. 


Make  this  Test! 

Next  time  you  need  a  laxative, 
go  out  and  get  yourself  a  box  of 
Ex-Lax.  Take  a  tablet  or  two 
before  retiring.  You  won't  make 
faces  when  you  take  it — you'll 
actually  enjoy  its  rich  chocolate 
taste.  And,  next  morning,  when 
you  see  the  mild,  gentle  way  it 
works,  you'll  resolve  never  to  take 
bitter,  messy  purgatives  again! 

Ex-Lax  is  enjoyed  by  the  entire 
family.  It  is  equally  effective  for 
young  and  old. 

No  wonder  Ex-Lax  has  out- 
lived many  other  laxatives  —  that 
it  has  become  the  all-family  laxa- 
tive in  millions  of  homes. 

When  Na  tu  re  fo  rgets — 
remember  Ex-Lax! 

All  druggists  sell  Ex-Lax  in  10c 
and  25c  boxes.  But  be  sure  to  ask 
for  the  genuine— spelled  E-X-L-A-X. 
For  a  free  sample,  write  to 
Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  Dept.  B103,  Box  170, 
Times  Plaza  Sta.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EX- LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


*  MAKE-UP  BOX 


LET  your  thoughts  soar  upward  if 
'  you're  in  search  of  beauty.  Hair 
is  gaining  in  importance  and  going  up 
with  the  style  trends.  It's  worn  with 
smooth  straight  sections  here  and  curly 
ones  there — and  it  must  look  lovely 
and  be  healthy.  Of  course  you  want 
yours  to  shine  with  the  rest,  so  you'll 
be  interested  in  a  new  two-fold  tonic 
that  is  a  great  help  in  removing  scalp 
disorders  such  as  dandruff.     It  cleans 


A   two-fold    tonic   for   your   hair. 

the  pores  and  scalp  thoroughly  when 
applied  before  the  shampoo  and,  used 
at  other  times,  serves  as  di-essing  to 
keep  the  hair  in  place.  Applied  before 
a  permanent  wave  it  assures  a  deeper 
and  more  lasting  curl. 

AND  for  vour  face  a  new  powder — a 
-  dull  finish  powder — to  take  away 
the  shine  and  yet  not  give  you  that 
powdered  look.  We  like  it  especially 
because  it  is  blended  to  suit  both  dry 
and  oilv  skins  and  since  most  of  us 
have  complexions  that  include  both 
types,  that's  quite  the  right  -idea. 
Frequent  dabbing  with  a  powder  puff 
is  being  frowned  on  not  as  a  social 
error  but  because  powder  should  be 
patted  on  a  clean  face.  The  new 
powder  will  assure  you  a  soft  dull 
finish     even     to  „ 

that    oily    panel  '  \     /  j 

which     includes  ^b^ 

the  nose.  Try 
it.  And  try  also 
the  attractive 
new  rouge  com- 
pact, amazingly  . 
inexpensive  that 
has  just  ar- 
rived. Two 
shades  are 
offered,  cherry 
red  and  carna- 
tion and  the 
compact  is  large 
enough  to  last 
a  long  time  and 
fit  a  slim  purse. 

CHARM  is  an  elusive  quality  that 
all  of  us  seek  and  some  of  us  find. 
Most  of  us.  though,  need  a  little  ex- 
pert help  in  making  the  most  of  our- 
selves— and  a  charm  school  is  the  an- 
swer. Keeping  our  ear  to  the  ground 
as  we  do  for  beauty  developments  we 
found  just  the  sort  of  school — and  you 
don't  have  to  go  to  classes.  It's  a 
finishing  school  by  correspondence 
under  the  guidance  of  a  woman  who 
knows  how  to  be  charming  herself— a 
course  that  will  give  you  poise,  finish, 
grace;  help  you  to  make  the  most  of 
your  loveliness.  It's  just  the  thing  for 
a  busy  woman  whether  she  works  at 
home  or  in  the  office. 


ft    %, 


Dull    finish     powder. 


AS  refreshing  to  the  eye  as  their  con- 
-^*-  tents  are  to  the  body,  these  new 
ensembled  bath  items  are  well  and  fa- 
vorably known  to  you  in  their  old 
packaging.  Now  with  soft  blue  con- 
tainers sprinkled  with  a  cool  floral 
spray  design  of  white  and  green  the 
trio  makes  an  attractive  group  in  any 
bathroom.  There  is  the  talc  with  a 
new  metal  container  and  leak-proof 
shaker  top  device  as  well  as  a  new 
price ;  bath  powder  with  a  metal  water- 
proof base  to  the  box  and  a  large 
pastel  puff;  and  toilet  water  in  a  fluted 
crystal  bottle  packed  in  cases  to  match 
the  powder  and  talc.  All  three  come 
in  a  wide  selection  of  odors.  In  addi- 
tion this  concern  has  created  two  new 
specialized  skin  preparations — a  rich 
eye  cream  to  prevent  fine  lines  and 
crepey  texture  and  an  acne  lotion  to 
dry  up  skin  blemishes  with  its  antisep- 
tic healing  properties  and  act  as  a  safe 
smooth  concealing  base  for  make-up  at 
the  same  time.  Turquoise  caps  dis- 
tinguish both  the  acne  lotion  bottle  and 
the  eye  cream  jar. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLAND  maidens 
prance  gaily  around  the  cover  of 
our  newest  lipstick.  And  South  Sea 
Island  colors 
are  now  the 
rage  for  our 
lips.  This  en- 
tirely new  lip- 
stick has  just 
the  right  con- 
sistency and 
they  tell  me  it 
won't  melt 
even  at  120 
degrees.  The 
lipstick  is  the 
result  of  two 
years'  experi- 
mentation and 
is  tuned  to  to- 
day's tastes. 
The  shades  are 
all  quite  light  ranged  to  harmonize 
with  skin  tones,  a  light  coral  shade  for 
blondes  and  Titians;  an  exotic  new 
transparent  shade;  a  medium  red  in 
a  true  blood  shade  for  brunettes ;  and  a 
transparent  or  changeable  shade  that 
contains  no  pigment  and  stains  to  the 
shade  it  should  be.  None  of  these  shades 
turns  blue.  They  are,  too,  sufficiently 
indelible  to  warrant  another  new  prod- 
uct— lipstick  remover. 

For  further  details  and  prices  of 
these  articles  as  well  as  other  new 
beauty  information  write  to  the  Beauty 
Editor,  Make-up  Box,  Tower  Maga- 
zines, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  Neic  York, 
X.  Y .,  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope 
for  your  October  Make-up  Box. 


A    new    bath    ensemble. 


Realistic    shades    in    lipstick. 
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Hollywood 
Day  by  Day 

(Continued  front  page  72) 

When  Jimmy  was  in  New  York  re- 
cently he  was  invited  one  evening  to 
an  after-theater  party.  He  didn't 
know  it  was  a  formal  party,  so  wore 
a  business  suit,  but  when  he  arrived 
he  found  everyone  else  wearing  eve- 
ning clothes.  That  didn't  bother 
Jimmy,  however.  He  enjoyed  the 
conversation  until  suddenly  a  high- 
brow actor,  in  a  very  English  accent, 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  conver- 
sation, turned  to  Jimmy  and  asked: 

"Get  what  I  mean,  kid?" 

Jimmy's  mother  and  sister  are 
spending  the  Summer  with  him  and 
may  remain  permanently.  His  sister, 
Jean,  is  still  determined  to  become  a 
doctor,  but  she  has  plenty  of  time  to 
change  her  mind.  She  is  just  four- 
teen years  old. 

V^OU  can't  stop  this  second  genera- 
*■  tion.  Alice  Moore,  sixteen-year- 
old  daughter  of  Alice  Joyce  and  Tom 
Moore,  made  her  picture  debut  in  a 
Fanchon  Royer  production  recently. 
"She  is  a  beautiful  girl,"  Jose  Crespo 
told  me.  "Among  all  the  other  girls, 
she  stands  out."  From  which  I,  un- 
derstanding Jose's  Spanish-English, 
gather  that  he  thinks  Alice  is  on  the 
up  and  up. 

OUT  at  Universal  Studio  there  is 
as  much  noise  these  days  in  the 
old  lodge  as  there  was  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Paul  Whiteman  and  his 
band.  But  it  is  a  different  kind  of 
music.  The  lodge  now  serves  as  a 
schoolroom  for  twenty-six  girls  and 
boys  who  were  chosen  from  4,000  ap- 
plicants from  California  high  schools. 

Dave  Werner  and  B.  E.  Brown, 
casting  director  at  the  studio,  got 
the  idea  when  they  saw  several  high 
school  plays  directed  by  Harold  Tur- 
ney. 

"If  he  can  teach  those  kids  to  act 
so  naturally,  why  don't  we  have  him 
train  a  bunch  of  them  for  us?"  they 
asked. 

Junior  Laemmle  thought  it  a  good 

idea,    so    now,    after    auditions    and 

eliminations,    the    lucky    twenty-six 

form    the    Junior    Stock    Company. 

(Please  turn  to  page  109) 


COME  TO  MY  PARTY 

Do  you  say  that  and  then 
wonder  what  in  the  world  you 
will  serve?  You  won't  need  to 
wonder  or  worry  if  you  have  a 
copy  of  our  loose-leaf  food  cir- 
culars, FAVORITE  COMPANY 
DINNERS.  Both  menus  and 
recipes  are  included.  Send  ten 
cents  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of 
The  New  Movie  Magazine,  55 
Fifth   Avenue,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


When  you  see  a  wash 
as  white  as  this  . . . 


look  in  the  washtuh  and 
you  11  probably  see  this  . .  • 


IT   isn't  just  "happen -stance"   that 
snow-white  washes  and  Fels-Naptha 
go  hand-in-hand. 

There's  a  very  good  reason  for  it. 
Fels-Naptha  loosens  dirt  so  thoroughly 
that  it  gets  your  clothes  cleaner. 

Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  brings  you  two 
brisk  cleaners  instead  of  one!  Good 
golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together  to  give  you  extra 
help — a  better  job  than  either  cleaner 
alone  could  give  you. 

When  a  team  like  this  gets  busy,  even 
stubborn  grime  hurries  out — every  bit 
of  it  lets  go!  No  worries  about  "left- 
over dirt."  Your  things  are  clean,  clear 
through.  Fresh  and  white,  with  the  airy 
sweetness  that's  the  sign  of  a  perfect 
wash. 


Fels-Naptha  saves  hard  rubbing.  It's 
kind  to  hands,  for  there's  soothing 
glycerine  in  every  bar. 

Right  now,  change  to  Fels-Naptha. 
Get  a  few  bars  at  your  grocer's.  Use  it 
in  tub  or  machine.  In  hot,  lukewarm 
or  cool  water.  For  soaking  or  boiling 
clothes.  When  you  see  what  bright 
snowy  clothes  it  gives,  you'll  want  it  in 
your  washtub  every  washday. 


FELS  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  T.  M.  ims 
Some  women,  I  understand,  find  it  a  bit  easier  to  chip 
Fels-Naptha  into  tub  or  machine  by  using  one  of  your 
handy  chippers  instead  of  just  an  ordinary  kitchen  knife. 
I'd  like  to  try  the  chipper,  so  I  enclose  3(  in  stamps 
to  help  cover  postage.  Send  the  sample  bar,  too. 


c7V*ame„ 
Street 

G»y- 


S'ate- 


(Please  print  name  and  address  completely) 
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Enough    Ivor 

big  150  package  to  wash 
your  silk  stockings  and  un- 
derwear SAFELY  every  day 
for  more  than  a  month  I 


Something  happened  not  long  ago 
in  the  soap  world.  Did  you  sleep 
through  it?  Or  have  you  been  awake 
— one  of  the  early  ones  to  find  out 
about  the  new,  improved  kind  of 
soap  for  fine  fabrics,  IVORY  SNOW? 
IVORY  SNOW  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  old-fashioned  hard,  flat 
flakes.  It  is  not  flaked  at  all,  but 
BLOWN.  Its  tiny,  suds-rich  round 
bits  dissolve  the  way  snow  melts — 
quick  as  a  wink,  completely,  and  in 
LUKEWARM  WATER! 

No  wonder  Ivory  Snow  is  kinder 
to  silks  and  woolens  .  .  .  saves  colors 
. . .  and  is  ideal  for  all  the  new  quilted, 
crinkly  and  satiny  weaves!  There 
are  four  good  reasons  . . . 

1.  No  danger  of  too-hot  suds  — 

because  you  don't  need  hot  water  at 
all  to  dissolve  Ivory  Snow. 

2.  No  danger  of  soap  spots  — 

because  Ivory  Snow  has  no  flat  pieces 
to  cling  flat  to  fabrics  and  fail  to 
rinse  out.  It  dissolves  completely. 

3.  No    excuse   for   rubbing  — 

(which  is  ruination  to  wools,  rayons 
and  satins!)— because  Ivory  Snow's 
rich  suds  gently  coax  out  dirt  and 
leave  no  soap  spots  to  be  rubbed  out. 

4.  No  harshness — because  Ivory 
Snow  is  PURE.  It  is  made  from  pure 
Ivory  Soap,  which  doctors  approve 
even  for  wee  babies'  tender  skins. 

You  couldn't  be  kinder  to  your 
hands  than  to  use  Ivory  Snow  for 
dishes,  too.  Extravagant  ?  —  NO  ! 
A  BIG  package  costs  only  15^. 


9944/-oo%      PURE 


Sex  Appeal  Is  a 
Trick 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

want  to  be  spectacular,  you  can  wear  a 
heavy  make-up,  the  exaggerated  Craw- 
ford lip  and  the  arched  eyebrows. 

"But  be  sure  to  remove  all  traces  of 
make-up  before  you  get  home.  If  you 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  before,  ex- 
cuse yourself  the  minute  you  get  in- 
side the  house.  You  can  say:  "Ex- 
cuse me;  I  want  to  see  if  the  maid  left 
any  messages  on  my  desk,"  and  rush 
into  your  dressing-room.  There  is 
nothing  more  disgusting  than  to  leave 
make-up  all  over  a  man's  coat,  so 
quickly  remove  every  trace  of  it. 

"A  man  loves  to  be  able  to  say:  'You 
are  so  natural  looking.  I  like  a  girl 
who  doesn't  wear  a  lot  of  make-up.' 

"And  always  leave  your  wrap  on,  or 
some  little  jacket  that  is  very  becoming. 
The  more  you  cover  yourself  up,  the 
more  curiosity  you  arouse  in  the  pur- 
suing male. 

A  PIANO  always  makes  a  good 
background.  It's  so  nice  and  sub- 
stantial to  lean  against.  .  .  .  Pin  your 
hair  back  behind  your  ears.  If-  you 
have  that  kind  of  ears,  it's  always  good 
to  expose  them.  And  a  heavy  satin 
dress,  very  tight  fitting,  modest  looking, 
all  concealing  but  really  all-revealing, 
can  be  very  useful.  Strike  a  Jean  Har- 
low pose  from  the  waist  up  and  a 
Norma  Shearer  from  the  waist  down. 
A  vase  of  flowers  behind  you  always 
helps,  especially  if  the  flowers  are  the 
color  that  do  you  the  most  good.  And 
be  sure  that  the  flowers  in  your  house 
are  the  color  that  is  most  becoming  to 
you.  A  profusion  of  flowers  is  so  fem- 
inine. 

IF  you  happen  to  be  near  a  large 
chair,  drop  into  it  and  fall  into  a 
Dietrich  pose.  No  man  can  think  about 
disarmament  when  you  have  one  leg 
over  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"Always  say  good-night  very  firmly, 
but  be  sure  you  look  your  most  enticing 
when  you  say  it.  Offer  your  hand  to 
be  kissed.  It  is  a  sweet  friendly  ges- 
ture, and  makes  you  seem  so  unobtain- 
able. Especially  if  "you  are  wearing  a 
new  pink  gown  with  a  bright  red  velvet 
jacket  (another  Hattie  Carnegie  model) 
lined  with  pink. 

AND  don't  ever  tell  anyone  that  I 
-said  all  this,  because,"  and  here 
Miriam  blushed  again,  "it's  just  amaz- 
ing how  many  of  these  things  you  actu- 
ally do  do." 


The    November   Issues 


of 


HOME 

•  NEW  MOVIE 

•  Illustrated   LOVE 

•  MYSTERY 

will    be    on    sale    October    4th.      Get 

your  copy  early   .  .  .  the  supply  won't 

last  all   month. 
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Beautiful  Eyes 

{Continued  from  page  66) 


getting  the  reputation  of  being-  a  nine 
o'clock  town,"  said  June.  "Eyes  just 
aren't  the  same  unless  you've  had 
plenty  of  sleep." 

Eye  make-up  is  especially  important 
for  actresses  on  the  set — make-up  to 
give  the  eyes  their  proper  setting  and 
color  values  to  the  camera.  Street 
make-up,  too,  has  taken  many  hints 
from  camera  make-up. 

Here's  a  tip  from  Miss  Vlasek:  To 
complement  your  eyes  try  drawing  a 
fine  line  from  the  outer  corner  of  the 
eye. 

Unless  you  are  an  extremely  dark 
brunette  it  is  better  to  use  some  other 
shade  than  black  for  your  mascara. 
The  dark  brown  shade  is  becoming  to 
most  eyes.  Light  blondes  should  use 
light  brown  mascara  and  girls  with 
blue  eyes  can  use  blue  mascara  with 
flattering  effect. 

Touch  only  the  tips  of  the  lower 
lashes  or  the  effect  will  be  hardening. 
Brush  the  upper  lashes  thoroughly  and 
then  use  a  clean  brush  to  wipe  off  the 
excess.  Brush  up  always  to  curl  the 
lashes  but  if  yours  are  uncompro- 
misingly straight,  why  not  try  an  eye- 
lash curler? 

Movie  actresses  have  become  adept 
at  applying  their  own  false  eyelashes, 
either  the  type  that  comes  on  a  strip 
or  the  single  lashes  that  are  each 
glued    separately    to    a    natural    lash. 

Lashes  that  are  ragged  and  short 
should  be  brushed  with  one  of  the  eye- 
lash growers  on  the  market  which 
tends  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
lashes   and  keep   them  from   stiffening. 

Eye  shadow  is  one  make-up  item  that 
no  star  wants  to  be  without,  although 
they  warn  against  packing  it  on  too 
thick.  Use  blue  shadow  if  your  eyes 
are  that  color;  brown  for  brown  eyes; 
green  or  blue  for  green  eyes  and  green 
or  gray  for  hazel  eyes.  Gray  eyes  will 
take  any  shade. 

Here's  an  eye  massage  routine  such 
as  Hollywood  stars  use  to  keep  the 
skin  around  their  eyes  soft  and  prevent 
wrinkles  from  forming. 

I.  Use  a  heavy  cream,  a  massage 
cream  or  a  special  eye  cream — there  is 
one  that  looks  like  a  sweet  confection 
of  figs  and  is  lovely — and  spread  the 
cream  around  the  eyes  in  a  wide  oval. 

II.  Start  massaging  with  the  middle 
finger  of  each  hand  placed  against  the 
nose  at  the  inside  corner  of  the  eyes. 
Massage  in  an  oval  over  the  eyelids  and 
around  the  outside  corners,  under  the 
eyes  and  back  to  the  nose.  Repeat  us- 
ing two  fingers  of  each  hand. 

III.  Massage  in  the  same  path,  only 
move  the  fingers  in  tiny  circles  as  you 
proceed. 

IV.  Using  the  three  middle  fingers 
of  each  hand  start  at  the  center  of  the 
forehead  over  the  nose  and  follow  the 
eyebrow  line  in  a  sweeping  movement. 

Massage  should  be  done  with  the 
cushion  balls  of  the  fingers.  Finish  by 
patting  with  eye  lotion  and  applying 
an  eyewash. 

This  month's  Make-up  Box  has  some 
special  eye  hints  for  you  and  a  list  of 
eye  exercises  in  addition  to  news  notes 
of  new  products  and  beauty  finds. 
Write  to  Ann  Boyd,  care  of  The  New 
Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
Neiv  York,  N.  Y.,  enclosing  a  stamped 
self-addressed  envelope  for  your  copy 
i  f  the  October  Make-up  Box. 


Cu/h/  do  J  aCtvcMM  have  a  ( 

Hangnail?/ 


Strong  suds 

in  your 
Qishpan  dry 
out  the  cuticle. 
The  skin  splits  . . 


It  costs 

so  little  to  use 

Ivory  Soap  .  .  why  spoil 

your  hands  with  strong  suds ?X 


Ivory's  pure  foam  is  kind  even  to  a  baby's  sensitive  skin 
— and  it  will  make  dishwashing  (and  every  soap-and-water 
task)  a  beauty  bath  for  your  hands   •    •   99  44/ioo%  Pure. 

Ivory  Soap 

prevents  "Housework  Hands" 
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New  Natural  Make-Up 
gave  her  lips 
more  Allure! 

IOOK  at  her  lips.  Lovely,  aren't  they?  But 
i  they  used  to  be  conspicuous  with  paint. 
Yet  once  she  adopted  this  new  kind  of  lip- 
stick, her  lips  became  her  most  charming 
feature.  For  Tangee  Lipstick  gives  your  lips 
natural-looking  color  . .  .  without  a  trace  of 
paint!  And  it  keeps  your  lips  satin-smooth 
and  kissable! 

Lips  Colorful.. Without  Paint 

Ordinary  lipsticks  coat  the  lips  with  paint. 
But  Tangee  cannot  give  your  lips  a  painted 
look.  It  isn't  paint. 

Tangee  actually  changes  to  the  color  hid- 
den in  your  own  lips.  In  the  stick,  it  looks 
orange.  But  on  your  lips,  it's  your  shade  of 
rose!  You'll  have  to  try  Tangee  to  see  that 
this  is  true. 

Use  Tangee  and  see  your  lips  youthful 
with   fresh,   natural   color!    Costs   no   more 

than  ordinary  lipsticks at  all  toilet  goods 

counters. 

The   New   Tangee   Powder 

Brings  Soft  Underglow 
Try  the  neir  Tangee  Face 
Powder,  which  produces  a 
soft  underglow  that  makes 
your  skin  look  younger, 
fresher,  more  natural !  Be- 
cause Tangee  Powder  now 
contains  the  same  magic 
color  principle  as  Tangee 
Lipstick  .  .  .  therefore  blends 
with  your  natural  skin  tones  ! 


M^f 


SMALL  SIZE 
TANGEE  LIPSTICK 

Also  in  Theatrical— a  deeper 
shade  for  professional  use 
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•  SPECIAL  10c  OFFER!  TG0  J 

■  TheGeorgeW.LuftCo.Jnc./  Enclose  10f*  \  ' 
I  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  \stamps  or  coin/  | 
.  Rush  Miracle  Make-up  Set  containing  minia-  , 
I  lure  Tangee  Lipstick,  Rouge  an  J  Powder.  I 

I  Uade    □  Flesh  □  RacheI  □  L'8ht  Rachel  I 

I  Name I 

■  Address I 

I  City__ 


-State- 


Introducing  the  Hollywood 

Cupid 


(Continued  from  page  31) 


And  Ann  Harding  ..."  scowling  ex- 
travagantly he  furtively  dashed  a  tear 
from  his  off  eye.  "I  tell  you,  the  way 
I  feel  right  now,  I'd  swap  my  share  in 
this  Cupid  business  for  one  schooner 
of  3.2,  and  move  in  with  Peter  the 
Hermit!  At  least,  you  can  depend  on 
the  birds  and  bees." 

"For  what?"  I  wanted  to  know. 
"Next  to  Peggy  Joyce,  a  lady  bee  has 
more  husbands  than  any  two  of  your 
customers.  And,  speaking  of  birds  .  .  ." 

SPEAKING  of  Peggy  Joyce,"  Cupe 
interrupted,  "I  washed  my  hands 
of  that  gal  after  her  fifth  divorce. 
Swore  I'd  never  point  another  arrow 
in  her  direction,  so  help  me!  Peggy's 
a  nice  girl  and  I  tried  to  do  right  by 
her.  Millionaires  I  nicked  for  her. 
Even  drew  blood — and  blue  blood,  I'll 
have  you  know — on  a  count,  or  duke, 
whatever  he  was.  They  all  look  alike 
to  me.  But,  after  that  last  crack-up, 
I  said,  Finis.     That's  what  I  said." 

"Whadda  ya  mean — 'finis'?"  I 
snorted.  "With  Peg  and  Jack  Oakie  all 
of  a  dither  ..." 

"Can  I  help  it,"  he  shrugged,  "if  they 
got  in  the  way  when  I  was  aiming  at 
Lyle  Talbot  and  Wynne  Gibson?  Be- 
lieve me,  I  was  as  surprised  as   .    .    ." 

"Skip  it,"  1  advised  laconically. 
"You've  got  more  alibis  than  Al  Ca- 
pone.  How  about  Talbot  and  Gibson? 
Was  it  on  the  up  and  up?  Or  do  I  lose 
a  box  of  cigars?" 

"I'm  afraid  you  lose,  I  hope,"  he 
sighed.  "Some  more  of  that  'platonic' 
stuff.  They  both  happened  to  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  that's  bad.  For 
my  business,  anyhow." 

"Right,"  I  agreed.  "Besides,  Lyle's 
prospects  are  too  good,  and  the  boy's 
too  smart  to  ruin  a  swell  career  by 
fooling  around  with  the  TNT  you  dish 
out.  Look  what  you  did  to  George 
Brent.  He  had  everything  it  takes  to 
get  the  gals  making  jittery  jots  on 
lavender  notepaper.  But — before  he 
could  get  to  first  base,  somebody  turned 
you  loose  on  "The  Rich  Are  Always 
With  Us"  set,  and.  .  .  .  Youse  is  in- 
deed a  viper,  One  Shot!" 

AREN'T  they  a  perfect  pair?"  Cupe 
»  murmured  smugly.  "Brent  is  so 
handsome,  and  Chatterton's  such  a 
swell  person.  That  was  a  nice  piece  of 
work,  yowsah  ..." 

"'Nice'?"  I  echoed.  "With  George 
and  Ralph  Forbes  comparing  notes  on 
Ruth's  two  honeymoons?    I  ask  you. . ." 

"Wait  a  minute  ..."  One  Shot 
growled  irritably.  "All  I  do  is  nick 
'em  .  .  .  See?  If  they  want  to  tear 
their  respective  breakfast  nooks  apart, 
can  I  help  it?  Love  is  my  business. 
Leave  the  transom-peeking  to  your 
chatter  writers." 

"With  pleasure!"  I  agreed.  "In 
fact,  I've  left  it  to  them  ever  since  the 
time  I  blistered  my  schnozzle,  sticking 
it  into  the  Lombard-Powell  affair." 

"Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  you.  And, 
stop  reminding  me  of  the  mistakes  of 
my  youth,  will  you?"  he  protested. 

"Well,  and  then  Mary  Pickford  tried 
to  tell  me  she  would  never  leave  Doug. 
You  can't  blame  me  for  checking  up  on 
it,  can  you?     After  all,  that's  my  busi- 


ness and  I  have  to  take  care  of  it." 
"Yeh  .  .  ."he  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  a  world." 
"And  for  that,"  I  glowered,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  rub  your  nose  in  the  Crawford- 
Fairbanks  bust-up!  Your  master- 
piece, huh?  Your  'tribute  to  Eros',  eh? 
I  wasn't  going  to  mention  it,  you  un- 
mitigated braggart,  but  you  walked 
right  into  it — " 

"Will  you  go  home?"  he  squirmed. 
"Something  told  me  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains when  I  started  out  to  get  away 
from  it  all,  this  morning!  Is  there  no 
place  where  a  guy  can  suffer  in 
peace?"   His  chin  quivered  pathetically. 

T   FELT    like    a    wife-beater.      "Aw, 
-*-  say  .    .    ."I  tried  to  smooth  it  over. 
"Don't   take  it   so  hard,   pal.     We   all 
make  mistakes.     The  question  is,  will    ( 
Doug  and  Joan  make  it  up?     I  mean,     ; 
it  looked  so  regular,  at  first." 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "They 
were  different  personalities,  at  first. 
When  they  met,  Joan  was  a  rowdy  play 
girl,  and  Doug,  an  unsophisticated 
dreamer.  Now,  he's  become  a  rowdy 
play  boy  and  Joan  has  outgrown  him. 
I  don't  know."    He  gestured  helplessly. 

In  deference  to  his  utter  misery,  I 
tactfully  changed  the  subject.  "Well, 
the  Gables  are  hanging  together,  any- 
how.    That's   something." 

"A  clever  woman — that  Mrs.  Gable," 
he  nodded.  "Wise  enough  to  keep  eyes 
and  mouth  shut  in  order  to  assure  the 
permanence  of  her  marriage.  Clark 
will  have  to  make  the  break,  if  any, 
and  I  think  he's  a  bit  too  wise,  him- 
self, to  tempt  the  gods.  Such  a  busi- 
ness!" he  kicked  the  sand  angrily.  "If 
they  marry  with  an  eye  to  furthering 
their  careers,"  he  gave  the  word  a 
nasty  inflection,  "it  invariably  flops, 
from  natural  causes.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they're  really  in  love  and  marry 
in  spite  of  the  career  ...  it  usually 
flops,  anyhow.  Phooey!  I'd  rather 
drive  a  truck!  Crazy  humans  .  .  . 
placing  money  and  fame  above  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  I  tell  you, 
I'm  fed  up!"  He  shook  his  bow  finger 
savagely  in  my  face.  "I  quit!  Let  'em 
get  along  without  me,  and  see  how  they 
like  it!"     He  stopped  short. 

FAR  down  the  beach,  two  indistinct 
figures  strolled.  They  were  holding 
hands  and  walked  suspiciously  close  to- 
gether. 

With  a  leap,  One  Shot  grabbed  his 
quiver  and  bow.  His  eyes  were  bright 
with  suppressed  excitement  as  he 
started  down  the  sandy  stretch. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  I  panted,  trying 
to  keep  up  with  him.  "What's  it  all 
about?    Who?  .    .   .  Why?  ..." 

"Keep  back!"  he  hissed.  "This  is 
serious  business!  If  you  gallop  in  and 
spoil  things,  I'll  get  you." 

Determinedly  I  clutched  his  arm. 
"Shoot,  if  you  must!"  I  quoted  dra- 
matically. "But,  not  a  step  do  you  go 
until  I  know  the  answer.    Come  clean!" 

He  hesitated  but  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond. Then,  "Myrna  Loy  .  .  ."he 
puffed.  "And  .  .  .  Ramon  Novarro. 
.  .  Lemme  at  'em,  you  nuisance ! 
Leggo.  .    .    .    !" 

I  did. 
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Music  in 
the  Movies 

{Continued  from  page  64) 

possibly  you'll  like  this  one  better  than 
the  first  number.  Again  we  hear  Art 
Wilson  doing-  the  vocal  work.  (This  is 
Brunswick  Record  No.  6575.) 

HERE  is  one  by  a  band  that  is  one 
of  my  favorites,  Ray  Noble  and 
his  orchestra,  in  my  estimation,  Eng- 
land's best.  "Lying  in  the  Hay"  is  the 
tune  they  play,  and  these  boys  really 
put  everything  they've  got  into  a  num- 
ber. For  unique  and  enjoyable  ar- 
rangements, this  band  is  hard  to  beat. 
You'll  like  the  vocal  refrain,  too. 

The  other  side  is  by  the  same  or- 
chestra. It's  called  "Wanderer."  This 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  the  first,  and 
goes  far  to  make  a  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able and  danceable  record.  (This  is 
Victor  record  No.  24297-B.) 

SOPHISTICATED  LADY,"  Duke 
Ellington's  big  hit  is  next,  with 
Earl  Harlan  and  his  orchestra.  It 
wouldn't  take  much  work  to  turn  Earl 
Harlan  and  his  orchestra  into  one  of 
the  best  known  colored  bands  today. 
See  if  you  know  who  they  are.  This  is 
a  swell  dance  record. 

The  other  side  is  "Smoke  Ring,"  also 
played  by  Earl  Harlan  and  his  orches- 
tra, but  strange  as  it  seems,  it  is  an- 
other Earl  Harlan.  It's  a  good  record 
anyhow.  (This  is  Melotone  record  No. 
M-12739). 

FOR  those  of  you  who  enjoy  the  sing- 
ing of  Baby  Rose  Marie,  and  no  doubt 
there  are  plenty  who  do,  here's  your 
chance.  It's  a  tune  from  the  picture 
"International  House"  which  we  have 
already  reviewed.  "My  Bluebird's 
Singing  the  Blues"  is  the  title,  and  as 
I  said,  if  you  like  Baby  Rose  Marie, 
you'll  like  this  record. 

The  other  side  is  also  by  the  same 
small  artist,  singing  "Come  Out-Come 
Out-Where  Ever  You  Are."  (This  is 
Brunswick  Record  No.  6570). 

HERE  is  a  peach  of  a  vocal  by  that 
star  of  the  "Cotton  Club  Parade," 
Ethel  Waters.  Naturally  enough  she's 
singing  the  song  that  was  written  for 
her  in  the  revue,  called  "Stormy 
Weather."  If  you  really  want  to  hear 
this  number  sung  the  way  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  don't  miss  this 
record. 

The  other  side  is  also  by  Miss  Waters 
and  this  time  she  sings  "Love  Is  the 
Thing,"  another  Harlem  Torch.  You'll 
like  this.  (This  is  Brunswick  record 
No.  6564). 


KEEP   UP-TO-DATE 

on  the  latest  beauty  innovations. 
Keep  posted  on  the  new  products  and 
the  latest  and  most  approved  meth- 
ods. Our  October  Make-up  Box  has 
all  sorts  of  beauty  news  for  you.  Send 
a  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to 
Ann  Boyd,  care  of  the  New  Movie 
Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,    N.    Y. 


Stop  being 


Yrightened 

by  the  Calendar! 


Many  married  women  live  to  learn 
that  their  greatest  "worries"  have 
been  those  that  never  happened.  Time 
and  again  fear  alone  leads  them  to  be- 
lieve that  some  minor  feminine  ailment 
is  the  start  of  a  major  physical  crisis. 

But  why  continue  to  live  in  constant 
dread?  Why  allow  youth  and  health  to 
fade,  through  timid  ignorance  or  neg- 
lect of  proper  marriage  hygiene?  .  .  . 
Practice  intimate  feminine  antisepsis  as 
recommended  by  leading  physicians 
throughout  the  world  for  over  40  years. 
Use  "Lysol"  regularly  and  intelligently 
for  intimate  personal  cleanliness. 

"Lysol"  is  safe.  For,  unlike  many  other 
antiseptics,  "Lysol"  contains  no  free 
alkali  to  burn  tender  membranes  and 
desensitize  live  tissues.  Mild,  gentle, 
"Lysol"  is  used  even  in  childbirth 
operations,  when  tissues  are  most 
sensitive. 


ctant 


"Lysol"  is  economical ...  a  treatment 
costs  less  than  one  cent.  "Lysol"  is 
safe  .  .  .  it  contains  no  free  caustic 
alkali.  "Lysol"  is  effective  .  .  .  it  de- 
stroys hidden  germ-life.  "Lysol"  has 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  med- 
ical profession  for  over  JfO  years. 


"Lysol"  is  effective.  It  destroys  germ- 
life  even  when  in  active  contact  with 
organic  matter.  For,  unlike  these  unde- 
pendable  compounds,  "Lysol"  maintains 
its  potency  while  they  lose  95%  of  their 
active  strength  under  such  conditions. 

Start  using  "Lysol"  now.  Your  druggist 
has  it.  Your  doctor  recommends  it.  For 
further  information  on  this  subject,  so 
vital  to  you,  we  suggest  the  new  "Lysol" 
booklet,  "Marriage  Hygiene,"  contain- 
ing advice  by  famous  women  physicians. 
Send  the  coupon  today. 

Let  "Lysol"  Guard  the  Family's  Health 

Use  it  in  your  home  as  protection  against 
colds,  tonsilitis,  sore  throat,  grippe,  and  to 
disinfect  after  these  ailments.  Use  it  for  pro- 
tection and  disinfection  in  case  of  children's 
diseases — mumps,  measles,  etc.  Excellent  for 
athlete's  foot.  Helps  to  heal  cuts,  burns,  etc. 
Protects  mother  and  child  in  operations 
attending  childbirth.    Ditections  on   bottle. 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Dept.  LO-10 

Sole  Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant 

Please  send  me  free,  postpaid,  copy  of  "Marriage 

Hygiene."    (Check  other  booklets  if  desired.) 

□  Preparation  for  Motherhood 

Q  Keeping  a  Healthy  Home 

Name 


Street- 
City— 


State- 
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General  Joan 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


At  your  favorite  10$  Store 


completely.  And,  while  she's  not  the 
devil-child  she  used  to  be  in  the  pre- 
Crawford  era,  she's  completely  clubby 
and  natural  with  her  adored  one.  They 
exchange  gifts,  call  each  other  on  the 
phone  and  are  as  devoted  as  Damon 
and  Pythias! 

JOAN'S  a  very  human  girl.  She  does 
human  things  in  a  human  way.  She 
occasionally  goes  a  little  distant  if 
she's  preoccupied  or  worried — just  as 
you  or  I  greet  members  of  our  family 
with  a  vague  "Hello"  if  our  minds  are 
troubled.  It's  a  sort  of  protective  col- 
oring we  take  on  so  we  won't  be  dis- 
turbed by  things  outside  ourselves  un- 
til we've  solved  our  problem. 

To  casual  acquaintances,  Joan's  a 
hard  girl  to  understand.  She  doesn't 
fully  understand  herself.  She's  so  con- 
stantly changing,  learning,  reinforcing 
and  improving,  that  even  she  can't 
quite  keep  track  of  the  new  Joan  as 
the  old  fades  out  of  sight. 

Every  year  or  so  she  gives  herself  a 
spiritual  peeling  and  comes  forth 
drastically  different.  In  the  process 
she  makes  a  few  minor  mistakes  .  .  . 
witness  last  season's  Lctty  Lynton- 
Sadie  Thompson  lips  .  .  .  but  on  the 
whole,  she  definitely  progresses. 

No  woman  star  on  the  screen  today 
can  look  back  on  what  she  has  made  of 
herself  with   the  pride  that  Joan   can. 

SHE  has  the  ability  of  execution  of  a 
military  strategist,  and  like  any 
good  general,  she  plots  her  courses,  re- 
views her  assets  and  sets  forth  into 
battle  with  supreme  confidence  that 
her  fight  is  a  good  fight. 

She  has  rare  courage.  But  the 
"slings  and  arrows"  bury  themselves 
deeper  in  her  heart  than  in  the  hearts 
of  most  ambitious  women,  because 
Joan's  a  hypersensitive  creature.  She 
can't  shrug  off  disappointments  with 
philosophic  calm;  she's  far  too  intense 
about  her  work  to  take  set-backs  like 
a  stoic.  She's  had  to  fight  through 
plenty  of  hurts,  intentional  or  other- 
wise, through  opposition,  careless  mis- 
understanding and  adverse  comment, 
to  gain  her  solid  foothold  on  this 
shifting  battlefield. 

Joan's  an  extremist.  She  burns  up 
her  old  enthusiasms  almost  before  she's 
found  new  ones  to  take  their  places. 
The  only  changeless,  all-powerful 
force  behind  her  is  her  determination 
to  succeed.  To  that,  she  will  sacrifice 
sleep,  food,  relaxation,  pleasure,  even 
peace  of  mind  and  body. 

No  one  who  really  knows  her,  how- 
ever, can  feel  she  sacrificed  her  mar- 
riage on  that  high  altar.  She  gave  her 
years  with  young  Doug  a  concentrated 
attention  and  full-hearted  ardor  that 
should  have  saved  it  from  the  rocks. 
Human  agency  can't  always  be  blamed, 
though,  for  the  way  the  cards  fall. 
Fate   has   a   cunning   way   of   stacking 


them  against  us  before  the  game  ever 
begins.  Yet  Joan's  marriage  en- 
riched her,  gave  her  fresh  contacts  and 
ideas  she  might  never  have  otherwise 
had. 

IN  spite  of  the  fine,  sharp  edges  of 
her  character,  Joan  has  hid'den  soft 
places  that  give  her  much  trouble.  She 
can't  say  "no"  to  a  hard-luck  story,  nor 
can  she  help  going  out  of  her  way  to 
find  trouble  to  alleviate.  She  needs  an 
armed  guard  to  save  her  from  herself. 
It  isn't  necessary  to  specify  incidents. 
Stories  have  been  written  about  them 
before.  Besides,  Joan  loathes  having 
"copy"  made  of  her  open-handedness. 

All  her  little  idiosyncrasies — the  car- 
rying of  a  fresh  gardenia  at  all  times, 
the  ultra-long,  ultra-carmine  finger- 
nails, the  sudden  changes  from  gay 
good  humor  to  sombre  melancholy,  are 
immaturities  not  compatible  with  very 
direct,  unaffected  General  Joan.  They 
are  little  self-conscious  gestures  that 
don't  really  belong.    Forget  them,  Joan ! 

F^EEP  within  her  is  a  sub-strata  of 
*-*  asceticism,  totally  unsuspected  by 
the  casual,  because  nature  has  accen- 
tuated and  outlined  her  appearance  to 
a  startling  degree.  She  has  all  the 
lush  flamboyance  of  figure  and  face 
we've  accredited  to  temptresses  down 
through  the  ages,  without  being  in  the 
least  lush  or  flamboyant. 

When  she  was  a  great  deal  younger, 
she  did  have  a  reputation  for  the  spec- 
tacular, earned  no  doubt,  by  her  love 
for  action,  color,  change  .  .  .  her  pas- 
sionate joy  in  dancing. 

She  grabbed  then,  eagerly  and  with 
both  hands.  Now  she  reaches  out, 
picks  up,  examines  and  either  retains 
or  discards,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  con- 
noisseur. She  has  learned  an  admira- 
ble sense  of  values  and  has  allowed 
her  more  mental  and  spiritual  side 
gradually  to  absorb  that  very  young 
and  very  worldly  Joan. 

She  has  a  certain  sweet  frankness,  a 
warm  and  aggressive  loyalty,  an  im- 
pulsive generosity;  Basically  idealis- 
tic and  sentimental,  she  is  modern 
enough  to  keep  these  qualities  in  sub- 
jection in  her  business  contacts.  She 
knows  exactly  where  she  wants  to  go. 

And  with  every  ounce  of  intelligence, 
determination,  wit,  beauty  and  strength, 
she's  going  there. 

If,  perhaps,  her  inherent  talent  is 
not  quite  so  great  as  the  technique  she 
has  perfected,  she  nevertheless  gives 
splendid,  vital  performances,  full  of 
light  and  shade  and  life. 

She  is  a  very  real  person,  indeed.  I 
like  and  admire  Joan  Crawford.  She's 
taken  a  lot  on  the  chin  the  past  year  or 
so  and  came  up  smiling.  So  here's  a 
toast,  ladies  and  gentlemen — "To  Joan ! 
Health,  wealth,  success  .  .  .  and  as 
much  happiness  as  one  traveler  can 
wish  another  in  this  troubled  world!" 


ONE  WAY  TO  BEAUTY 

A  beautiful  figure  is  a  necessity  for  beauty  as  any 
you.     You  can  have  one,  too,  if  you  take  the  proper 
our  special  exercise  sheets.    Write  to  Ann  Boyd,  care 
Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Rambles 

(Continued  from  page  42) 

finally  tried  it  as  an  experiment  and 
to  my  surprise  it  was  equally  as  suc- 
cessful on  the  air.  In  other  words,  in 
comedy,  radio  technique  and  stage 
technique  are  identical.  Here's  the 
story.  But  remember,  it  was  done  in 
dialect. 

T  WENT  down  to  the  lower  East 
A  Side  a  few  weeks  ago  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  I  am  mad  about  salami. 
Well,  I  really  should  not  say  that.  I 
really  am  crazy  about  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  so  I  had  the  salami  and  the 
baloney  first  and  then  I  had  the  bi- 
carbonate later,  so  I  sat  down  in  a 
little  restaurant.  A  little  Hebrew 
walked  in  and  sat  down  alongside  of 
me.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  a 
Hebrew  was  doing  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  waiter  walked  over  and  said, 
"Howdy-do,  howdy-do,  howdy-do,  your 
order  please  if  you  will  be  so  kindly." 

The  customer  said:  "If  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for 
food,  so  please  do  not  bother  me.  I 
am  in  the  mood  to  read  in  the 
restaurant." 

The  waiter  said:  "This  is  not  a  rest 
room.  This  is  not  a  library.  Any- 
body's   coming    in    here    is    itting." 

The  customer  said:  "I  beg  your  pod- 
don,  but  are  you  a  college  man?" 

The  waiter  said:  "Yes,  how  did  you 
tell?" 

The  customer  said:  "You  have  the 
intonation  from  the  campus,  the  alum- 
nus in  your  attitude,  and  the  faculty 
for  being  a  waiter." 

The  waiter  said:  "Not  only  am  I  a 
college  boy.     I  am  a  fraternity  boy." 

The  customer  said:  "A  fraternity 
boy.    Well,  shut  my  mouf." 

The  waiter:  "Yes,  indeedy,  I  am  an 
Eta  Bita  Pie." 

The  customer:  "An  Eta  Bita  Pie? 
I'm  a  Moo  Cow  Moo.  Give  me  the  Eta 
Bita  Pie  handshake." 

The  waiter:  "Enough  of  this  shilly 
shallying.  What  do  you  like,  herring 
or   liver?" 

The  customer:   "I   like  liver." 

The  waiter:  "Do  you  like  noodle  soup 
or  bortsch?" 

The  customer:  "I  like  bortsch." 

The  waiter:  "Do  .you  like  mitt  or 
fees?" 

The  customer:  "Meat  or  fish?  Well, 
it's  according  to  season." 

The  waiter:  "Do  you  like  apple  pie  or 
apple  strudel?" 

"The  customer:   "You  said  it." 

The  waiter:  "Do  you  like  coffee,  tea, 
sanka,    or    postum?" 

The  customer:   "Milk." 

THE  waiter  brought  the  food  the 
customer  ate  it,  and  went  back  to 
reading.  The  waiter  figured  out  the 
check,  laid  it  down  on  the  table,  and 
the  customer  knocked  it  off.  The 
waiter  picked  up  the  check,  laid  it  on 
the  table  again,  and  the  customer 
knocked  it  off.  The  waiter  picked  up 
the  check  very  perturbed,  walked  over 
to  the  customer  and  said:  "There's  a 
difference  between  you  and  me  for 
eighty-five  cents." 

The  customer:  "That's  the  way  it's 
going  to  be.     I  refuse  to  pay  it." 

The  waiter:   "Why?" 

The  customer:  "I  didn't  order  any- 
thin?.  You  asked  me  what  I  liked  and 
I  told   you.   .   .   ." 

The  waiter:  "Oh,  a  smot  guy.  A 
(Please  turn  to  page  82) 
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COME  ON  EVERYBODY 
WE'RE  GOING  TO  PLAY 
"TRUTH  OR 

CONSEQUENCES" 


SOUNDS  DANGEROUS. 
HOW  DO  YOU  PLAY  IT  ? 


THE  ONE  WHO'S  "IT"  ASKS 
YOU  A  QUESTION.  IF  YOU 
DON'T  WANT  TO  ANSWER 
TRUTHFULLY,  YOU  PAY  A 
FORFEIT. BUT  NO  FAIR 
FIBBING  ! 


I'LL  BE  "IT" FIRST  AND  I'M 
GOING  TO  ASK  YOU  WHY  YOU 
HAVEN'T  DANCED  WITH  ME 
ALL  EVENING 

WHY... WHY  I  HAVE. YOU 
JUST  DON'T  REMEMBER 


LATER she  overhears 


DID  I  HOLD  MY 

BREATH  WHEN 

SHE  ASKED  BEN 

THAT! 


MEN  REALLY  WOULD 
LIKE  HER  IF  SHE  WEREN'T 
SO  CARELESS  ABOUT 
"B.O." 


GOT  OUT  OF  IT  RATHER 
NEATLY,  DIDN'T  HE? 


i  was  joking 

never  dreamt 
ben  had  a  reason. 
and"b.o."ofall 
things!  I'll  change 
to  lifebuoy  at  once 


B.O."GONE__ 

Hen  fiakh  for  dances  nourf 


RUN  ALONG,  BEN, 
THIS  IS  MY  DANCE 


NOTHING  DOING, 
IT'S  MINE 


Freshens   complexions,   too 

IIFEBUOY  has  improved  countless  complex- 
j  ions  — it  will  do  the  same  for  yours!  Its 
gentle,  penetrating 
lather  deep-cleanses 
pores  of  clogged  im- 
purities. Leaves  your 
skin  so  fresh  and  clean 
— it's  bound  to  please 
the  most  critical  eye! 


To  women  in  love 

They,  especially,  can't 
afford  to  risk  "B.O." 
(body  odor).  Bathe  often 
with  Lifebuoy.  Its 
fresh,  clean,  quickly- 
vanishing  scent  tells 
you  Lifebuoy  lather 
deodorizes-sto\>s"'S>.0  !' 


A  PRODUCT  OF  LEVER  BROS.  CO 


( USE  LIFEBUOY 
-THAT'S  WHAT 
\  KEEPS  MINE 
SO  SMOOTH 
(AND  CLEAR 
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lPlI<§©Y  ©HITS 

Really 


Sunday     J   JEAN   SARGENT,     \ 

■—*      THE  BROADWAY  STAR,  SPEAKING  - 
FOR  ALLURING  LIPS  THE  MOVIE  STARS 
AND  THE  GIRLS  IN  THE  BROADWAY 
SHOWS  USE  A  SPECIAL  LI  PSTICK  . . . 
CALLED  KISSPROOF.  .  -THEY  COULD 
PAY  ANY  PRICE  . .  .YET  YOU  CAN  GET 

KISSPROOF  LIPSTICK 
IN  THE  lO*  STORE 


NEXT     SATURDAY 


OH,  I  COULD  EAT  YOU 
UP.  ..YOUR  LIPS  ARE 
IRRESISTIBLE  TODAY... 


WELL, 

DEAR, 

THEY'RE 

THE 

KISSPROOF 

KIND...  , 


Try  the  Stage  and  Movie  Lipstick 

Have  the  same  "lip  appeal"  that  the  movie 
stars  and  Broadway  actresses  have.  Use 
the  same  lipstick!  It  is  the  new  KISS- 
PROOF Indelible  Lipstick— Special  Thea- 
trical Color!  This  lipstick  is  so  wonderful, 
it  has  been  placed  by  the  mak^-up  experts 
in  the  dressing  rooms  of  the  Hollywood 
Studios  and  New  York  Theatres!  Price  is 
no  object  here  —  but  the  experts  have 
found  that  inexpensive  KISSPROOF 
gives  matchless  allure  to  the  actresses.  It 
will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Use  it  tonight!  You  will  be  thrilled!  You 
can  get  it  in  all  shades,  including  the  new 
Special  Theatrical  Color,  at  any  toilet 
goods  counter  and  at  the  lOtf  stores. 

Tlissproof 

JZtdM/e  LIPSTICK 


Radio  Rambles 
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wisecracker.  Just  a  sacond  if  you  will 
be    so    kindly." 

He  walked  over  and  called.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Lapidus.     Oh,  boss!" 

The  boss  walked  over,  a  big  guy: 
"What    sims    to    be   the    dif youculty  ? " 

The  waiter:  "The  man  ate  up  the 
food  and  gave  a  refuzzle." 

The  boss  said:  "How  come  you-ali 
(he  was  from  the  South) — how  come 
you-all    is    giving    a   refuzzle?" 

The  customer:  "I  didn't  order  any- 
thing. The  man  brought  in  the  food 
and  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  I  ate  it 
up.     It  would  have  spoiled  anyhow." 

The  boss:  "Quincy,  that  man  has  got 
right.  He  has  got  right  on  a  techni- 
cality. You  do  not  have  to  pay.  Two- 
gun  Lapidus  has  spoken,  but  I  wonder 
if  you  will  do  me  a  favor.  Across 
the  strit  is  a  man  named  Schwartz.  He 
has  a  restaurant  like  mine.  I  hate  him 
worse  than  poison.  Here  is  a  dollar. 
Go  over  and  do  to  Schwartz  the  same." 

The  customer:  "I  can't.  He  gave  me 
two  dollars  to  do  it  to  you." 

WELL,  you  could  have  knocked  me 
over  with  Kate  Smith  when  I  found 
out  that  the  story  went  over  on  the 
air  as  well  as  anything  I  ever  whis- 
pered to  the  fleeting  kilocycles.  "Shet 
ma  mouf,  Holtzie,"  I  said  to  myself. 
"You  just  can't  always  tell."  So  I  went 
around  to  the  Ipsy  Pipsy  Lodge  and 
said,  "So  what?" 

I  guess  the  answer  is  this:  Humor  is 
universal.  It  has  its  own  language,  and 
it  understands  certain  language, 
whether  you  watch  it  being  peddled  or 
just  listen.  What  you  have  to  do  first 
of  all  is  to  create  a  certain  picture 
that's  going  to  put  your  point  over. 
And,  after  all,  maybe  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter so  much  if  you  create  that  pic- 
ture yourself  or  let  Mr.  Radio  Listener 
do  it  himself.  Maybe  with  your  ma- 
terial he  can  create  a  funnier  pic- 
ture for  himself  than  you  can. 

Incidentally,  some  people  have  asked 
me  if  anyone  ever  resents  the  Hebrew 
dialect.  I  haven't  found  that  to  be 
the  case,  and  mainly,  I  think,  because 
my  Hebrew  characters  are  purely 
fantastic  and  I  switch  often  from  one 
to  another  type  of  dialect — English, 
Russian,  Swiss,  French,  Chinese,  and 
what-have-you — and  they  are  all  fan- 
tastic characters.  I've  been  told  that's 
the  reason  why  no  one  resents  them — 
because  they  are  too  absurd  to  resent. 

Don't  think,  my  frands,  that  I  don't 
have  misgivings  any  more.  You-all 
just  don't  know  the  half  of  it  if  you 
think  so.  I  still  get  just  as  many  jit- 
ters as  I  did  before  my  first  broad- 
cast, but  now,  at  least,  I  have  that 
consolation  of  knowing  that  in  radio 
you  just  can't  always  tell.  And  my 
guess  may  be  just  as  good  as  the  Arch- 
bishop   Shapiro's. 

Lou  Holz. 

HERE'S  a  story  which  proves  that 
Paul  Whiteman  gives  as  well  as  he 
takes.  It  concerns  one  of  our  very 
favorite  radio  performers,  Ramona — 
the  singing  pianist.  She  was  appear- 
ing with  Don  Bestor's  orchestra  in 
Kansas  City  when  Whiteman  first 
heard  her,  and  right  away  he  offered 
her  a  contract,  but  only  on  one  con- 
dition. 

"Before  you  join  us,"  said  Paul, 
"you've  got  to  get  rid  of  some  of  those 
pounds." 


He  gave  her  a  copy  of  his  now 
famous  diet  and  a  few  weeks  later 
Ramona,  after  a  trip  to  the  scales, 
bought  a  ticket  to  Chicago.  She  had 
made  the  weight. 

OUR  agents  report  authoritatively 
that  Ruth  Etting's  one  great  am- 
bition is  to  retire  soon  from  radio  and 
Broadway  and  buy  herself  a  little  farm 
back  in  Montana  where  she  was  born. 
If  Ruth  is  serious  about  this  it  means 
that  radio  will  be  robbed  of  one  of  its 
finest  performers. 

PROBABLY  the  largest  collection  of 
dolls  now  in  the  possession  of  any 
radio  performer  belongs  to  Baby  Rose 
Marie.  Among  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  singer's  collection  are: 
Irene  Rich,  Greta  Garbo,  Constance 
Bennett,  Mary  Pickford,  Tom  Mix, 
Cecil  B.  DeMille,  Will  Rogers,  Norma 
Shearer,  Mitzi  Green,  Graham  Mc- 
Namee  Jessica  Dragonette,  Ruth  Et- 
ting,  Arlene  Jackson,  Jane  Cowl  and 
hundreds  of  other  noted  stars. 

PERHAPS  .you've  noticed  it,  perhaps 
you  haven't,  but  we  might  as  well 
tell  you  now.  We  have  one  definite 
phobia,  and  that's  the  type  of  radio  an- 
nouncer that  talks  down  in  unctuous 
syllables  to  his  audience.  There  is  no 
way  of  getting  even  with  a  guy  like 
that.  He's  too  far  away  to  throw  a 
loud    speaker   at. 

We  were  pleased  the  other  day  when 
we  found  that  none  other  than  Mr. 
Irvin  S.  Cobb  had  a  similar,  though 
somewhat  more  restrained,  reaction.  In 
the  reception  room  at  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  recently  he  de- 
fined a  radio  announcer  as  "a  studio 
grandee  with  a  drawing-room  manner 
and  a  gold-plated  set  of  oratorical  ton- 
sils. Even  when  he's  gargling  a  sore 
throat  a  radio  announcer  sounds  elo- 
quent." 

Now  we  feel  better  again. 

THE  college  boys  are  "donning  the 
moleskin,"  as  .the  snorts  writers 
say,  preparatory  to  another  season  of 
modified  murder  on  the  gridiron,  and 
again  the  air  waves  are  welcoming' 
General  Foods  Ail-American  Football 
Show  which  made  such  a  hit  last  .year. 
Howard  Jones,  Andy  Kerr,  Yale's  new 
coach,  Reggie  Root,  and  Lieutenant 
Davidson,  the  youngest  coach  the  Army 
ever  had,  are  a  few  of  the  big-time 
football  experts  scheduled  to  give  us 
the  hot  dope  and  low-down  on  who's 
who  and  what's  what  on  the  field  of 
play  this  Fall. 

PRETTY  soon  now  the  networks  will 
have  to  have  a  naval  treaty  of  their 
own.  A  half  dozen  or  more  of  our 
best  radio  performers  are  already  suf- 
fering from  a  yacht  complex.  Amos 
felt  like  a  chicken  who  raised  ducks 
when  Mr.  Charles  J.  (Andy)  Correll 
chartered  that  86-foot  Diesel  cruiser, 
"Brigadier."  Jimmy  Melton  and  Guy 
Lombardo  have  also  been  cluttering  up 
the  harbors  with  fast  motor  yachts. 
Meanwhile,  Conductor  Bill  Daly  and 
Jimmy  Wallington  and  Phillips  (Seth 
Parker)  Lord  have  been  braving  white 
caps  in  sailing  craft.  Phillips  Lord 
owns  the  largest  schooner  we  ever  saw, 
and  plans  to  go  around  the  world  in  it. 
It  has  at  least  three  or  four  or  five  or 
six    masts — maybe    more. 
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And  Wally  started  his  artistic 
career  as  a  female  impersonator. 
Really,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
man's  nerve. 

New  York: 

GREAT  to  be  away  from  it  ail- 
away  from  the  incessant  talk  of 
pictures,  pictures,  pictures.  New  York 
with  its  wonderful  theaters,  music,  art 
exhibitions!  I  bathe,  I  dress,  I  scan 
the  attractions,  then  board  a  taxi  for 
Lee  Tracy's  latest. 

Good  old  gabby,  Duse-hands  Tracy. 
He  vibrates  intelligence.  I  like  his  off- 
stage lingo,  too.  He  packs  more  into 
an  interview  than  any  of  them.  A 
brain — and  actor,  too.  Makes  me  think 
of  what  Louis  B.  Mayer  said  to  me 
about  Irving  Thalbei'g:  "I  can't  ex- 
plain Irving.  He's  marvelous.  He's 
like  a  cow  with  two  tails.  He's  .  .  . 
he's  a  genius!" 

THE  East  is  hotter  than  West  (How 
yuh,  Mae?)  but  I  must  get  new 
clothes.  Cords  and  sweat  shirts  ain't 
gen-munly  in  N'Yawk.  I  go  to  my  fa- 
vorite Fifth  Avenoo  tailor — because 
he's  conservative — not  movieish. 

"Here's  a  camel's  hair  coat  we're 
featuring,"  says  my  salesman.  "It's  a 
model  originating  with  some  one  or 
other  in  Hollywood.  You  probably  have 
seen  it  on  Doug,  Jr.,  and  other  smart 
young  men." 

"Smart  young  men,  hell!"  I  scream. 
"It's  dear  old  Marlene  Dietrich's!" 

REPORTERS  call  to  ask  if  I'm  quit- 
ting the  West.  Absurd!  Mae  an' 
me's  on  the  best  of  terms — sends  me 
diamonds  every  day  and  I  show  them 
the  pawn  tickets  to  prove  it.  What's 
three  thousand  miles  in  this  age  of 
fast  movin'  planes  and  guls? 

I  AM  upset  by  a  letter  from  Evelyn 
C,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  my  favorite 
correspondents,  who  has  stood  by  me 
through  thick  and  thin. 

"Dear  Herb,"  Eve  writes.  "I  have 
been  able  to  sympathize  with  your  Lupe 
Velez  trance.  I  have  been  able  to  for- 
give the  James  Cagney  one.  But  Mae 
West — Lord!  Where's  your  aesthetic 
sense?" 

Lord,  Eve,  I  dunno!  I  packed  it 
somewhere  but  can't  lay  hands  on  it 
right  now.  Alors!  Genet  of  the  New 
Yorker  comes  to  my  rescue.  Writing 
from  Paris  after  my  Parisian  pals  had 
seen  "She  Done  Him  Wrong,"  Genet 
said: 

"Miss  West  has  elicited  praise  from 
Paris  that  would  give  her  a  liberal 
education  if  she  traced  it  down.  By 
boulevardiers,  she  has  been  compared 
to  Rejane  in  'Zaza';  by  litterateurs,  she 
has  been  discovered  as  the  perfect  illus- 
tration, if  a  little  late,  of  the  early 
works  of  De  Maupassant;  by  musicians, 
to  be  'the  voice  of  Madame  Angot', 
who  was  a  mouthful  of  a  mouthpiece 
for  the  upstart  Directoire ;  and  by  play- 
wrights, to  have  'the  dialoguing  genius' 
of  the  Commedia  dell  'Arte'  .  .  ." 

Voila!  Eve,  where's  your  aesthetic 
sense? 

RIGHT  here,  I  want  to  nail  the  vile 
rumor  that  part  of  Mae  was  pads 
in  "She  Done  Him  Wrong."     The  Para- 
(Please  turn  to  page  84) 


IF  UUma-LJAO,  COULD  HAVE 
USED  THESE4MAYBELLINE 
EYE    BEAUTY   AIDS  . 


•  ■ 


Mayhelline 
EYELASH   DARKENER 

the  largest  selling  mascara 
in  the  world  because  it  is  ab- 
solutely harmless,  actually 
non-smarting,  tear- proof, 
instantly  effective.  Trans- 
formslashesinto natural  ap- 
pearing long, dark,  luxuriant 
fringe,  and  keeps  them  soft 
and  silky.  Black  or  Brown. 


Mayhelline 
EYEBROW  PENCIL 

smoothly  and  cleanly  lines 
the  brows,  forming  graceful, 
expressiveeyebrows.Of  pure 
and  highest  quality  compo- 
sition. Black  or  Brown. 


Mayhelline 
EYE  SHADOW 

for  delicately  shading  the 
eyelids  to  intensify  the  color 
and  depth  of  the  eyes.  Pure 
and  harmless,  smooth  and 
creamy,  it  may  be  had  in 
Blue,  Brown,  Blue-Gray, 
Green  and  Violet. 


Mayhelline 
EYELASH  GROWER 

contains  highly  beneficial 
oils  that  nourish  and  stimu- 
late the  natural  growth  of 
the  lashes.  Applied  nightly 
before  retiring.  Pure  and 
harmless.  It  is  an  excellent 
stimulant  for  dry,  brittle 
lashes. 


Well,  we  leave  it  to  you — the  pictures  tell 
the  story!  Compare  Da  Vinci's  portrait  of  her 
as  she  was,  with  our  version  of  how  she 
migfit  have  looked  if  she  could  have  used  the 
exquisite  Maybelline  eye  beauty  aids  .  .  .  See 
if  you  do  not  agree  with  us  that,  lovely  lady 
though  she  was,  her  charm  would  have  been 
increased  a  thousand-fold  with  proper  eye 
make-up.  You  too,  can  give  yourself  this  ad- 
vantage. 

These  famous,  high  quality  Maybelline  eye 
beauty  aids  may  now  be  had  in  10c  sizes  in 
all  leading  10c  stores. 


EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 
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THE  ST.  CHARLES 

An  Entire  Block  on  the 
Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City 

*'A.  Smart  Hotel  in  .America's 
Smartest  Resort'3 

When  planning  your  vacation,  this  famous 
hotel  offers  you  the  maximum  in  hotel  comfort 
and  service. 

Longest    Sun    Deck    overlooking    Boardwalk 

and  Sea.     French  and  German  Cuisine. 

Bathiiig  irom  the  Hotel.     American 

and     European     Plans.       Ocean 

view     Lounge.         Dancing 

and        Entertainment. 

Garage. 

RATES  GREATLY  REDUCED 


1  he      Adventurous 

.Brownie 

will  amuse  your 

childr  en 


"Adventure  of  a  Brownie," 
that  fantastic  creature  with 
his  kindliness  and  his  tricks, 
is  traditionally  dear  to  child- 
hood heart.  Three  long,  sat- 
isfying stories  ...  a  never- 
ending  source  of  amusement 
to  boys  and  girls  ...  in  this 
attractive  illustrated  book  for 
only   10  cents. 

Equally  popular  are  Hans  An- 
dersen's fairy  tales.  Three  of 
these  are  collected  together  in 
one  colorful,  illustrated  book. 
"The  Ugly  Duckling,"  which 
is  the  title  of  the  book,  "The 
Little  Match  Girl"  and  "The 
Tinder  Box."  Ten  cents  for 
three  stories 

Note  to.  Parents 

Children  love  to  receive  mail, 
and  tve'll  address  these  books 
right  to  your  child.  Send  his 
or  her  name  (.and  10  cents 
for  each  book  you  want)  to 

TOWER    BOOKS,     Incorporated 
55  Fifth  Avenue  Neiu  York,  N.  Y. 
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7es,  madam, 
you  can 
depend  on 

;  PAR-I-O-GEN 


Immediate  and  positive  germ  protection.  Odorless,  stain- 
less, greaseless.  Requires  no  water  or  other  accessories. 
Dissolves  in  natural  secretions.  Convenient  tablet  form. 
Daintily  packaged  for  travel  or  home  use.  For  health  and 
peace  of  mind  ask  your  druggist  for  PAR-I-O-GEN  or  send 
$1  for  a  tube  of  twelve  tablets  mailed  in  plain  wrapper. 


FEMININE    HYGIENE 


American  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  tm-io-33 

420  S.  6th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1  enclose  $1  for  one  dozen  PAR-I-O-GEN  tablets  with 
instructions,  in  plain  wrapper. 

Name . 

Address - 


mount  publicity  department  seemed  to 
feel  it  ought  to  apologize  for  a  full- 
blown peony  in  a  garden  of  anemic 
hollyhocks. 

There's  such  a  thing  as  carrying  fak- 
ing too  far  and  a  lot  of  us  wanted  to 
believe  that  what  we  saw  was  Mae — all 
Mae.  Well,  it  was,  brothers.  Mae 
proved  it  to  me.  I  mean  to  say,  in  her 
dressing-room — with  the  door  open — 
she  demonstrated  how  a  gul  can  push 
up  portions  here,  squeeze  in  there  and 
shove  out  other  strategic  spots  so  as 
to  achieve  the  classic  curves  of  Venus. 
There's  nothing  fraudulent  about  Mae. 
She's  the  real  di  Milo. 

1AM  reminded  of  Nita  Naldi's  retort 
to  critics  of  her  sumptuousity. 
"Listen,"  cried  Nita.  "I'm  a  woman 
as  God  intended  her  to  be.  I  can  go 
out  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and 
look  any  of  those  classic  dames  straight 
in  the  eye  without  blushing." 

The  same  goes  for  Mae.  The  classic 
dames  would  blush  before  Mae. 

MUSICAL  shows  on  every  Broadway 
screen.  Producers  decided  a  few 
years  ago  that  we  didn't  like  music 
and  quit  producing  them.  Actually, 
we  were  sick  of  dissonance:  clattery 
choruses,  old  silent  stars  coming  forth 
to  split  high  c's  like  cords  of  wood  after 
six  lessons  with  a  Mexican  ex-general, 
strong  silent  heroes  mugging  madly  to 
synchronize  lips  with  those  of  the  real 
singers  off  screen. 

So,  having  learned  their  lesson  as 
Hollywood  producers  are  so  quick  to  do, 
we  now  have  musical  shows  with  bigger 
and  noisier  choruses.  Hoofers  clatter, 
ladies  who  can't  sing,  sing,  and  the 
old  silent  stars  shamelessly  bawl  with 
brand  new  voices.  So-o-o-o,  we'll  prob- 
ably be   getting   tired   of   music   again. 

BE  MINE  TONIGHT"  should  be  a 
hint  to  Hollywood  impresarios.  A 
modest,  inexpensive  little  foreign  pro- 
doction,  it  was  sneaked  into  theaters  in 
shame-faced  manner  (probably  because 
there  were  no  chorus  guls)  and  it  ran 
for  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks.  It 
may  not  have  earned  a  million  dollars, 
still  for  what  it  did  do,  in  its  modest, 
violet  way,  I  think  Puccini  may  deserve 
some  credit — and  Jan  Kiepura,  who 
sang  in  his  own  glorious  tenor  voice. 

And,  woofing  the  whole  production, 
was  a  golden  thread  that  Hollywood 
rarely  knows.  I  refer  to  the  thing 
called   charm. 

But  1  came  to  get  aicay  from  it 
all! 

I  am  (joins'  to  go  out  on  Long  Island. 


That's  where  J.  P.  Morgan  lives.  I 
imagine  he'd  like  to  get  away  from  it 
all,  too — especially  from  his  admiring 
fan,  Will  Rogers,  who  wants  to  "save" 
him. 

I  can't  wait  to  take  a  dip  in  the 
ocean.  But  the  dive  is  halted  by  a 
guard  telling  me  I  must  wear  a  "top." 
And  I  thought  I  was  compromising 
with  the  effete  East  by  wearing  trunks ! 
Oh,  well,  they'll  catch  up  to  Hollywood 
next  year,  maybe,  just  as  this  year 
they  are  showing  Marlene's  last  year's 
coat. 

OFF  for  a  tear  in  the  high-powered 
cah.  "Oh,  lookit!"  je  criez,  passing 
a  fine  stand  of  corn  at  Setauket. 
"There's  a  farm  that  is  a  farm — pump- 
kins,  peas,   petunias  and  police  dogs." 

A  bronzed  man  with  a  hoe  (Ameri- 
ca's hope)  looks  up  and  says,  "Hello!" 
Friendly,  these  down  East  farmers. 

"Hello!"  I  call.  "Well,  if  it  isn't  old 
Charlie  Ruggles,  I  swan!" 

"Sure,"  says  he.  "Came  here  to  get 
away  from  it  all,  you  know." 

"Know?"   I    says.      "No!" 

IT  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  succotash," 
Charlie  says,  "but  this  is  the  Mc- 
Coy. I  mean  I  go  for  vegetables, 
flowers,  animals  in  a  big  way.  Couldn't 
wait  to  get  back  here  for  a  holiday. 
The  West  coast  is  0.  K.,  but  you  can 
have  it.  And  I  was  born  in  California." 

A  swell  native  son  of  a  sun,  huh? 

Charlie,  you  know,  started  as  a  drunk 
in  "Gentlemen  of  the  Press"  and  cast- 
ing directors  wouldn't  believe  he  could 
play  sober.  Eventually  he  convinced 
them  and  is  now  one  of  our  foremost 
comedians.  Gets  laughs  without  hic- 
cups. 

"I'm  really  a  hick,"  he  says,  "not  a 
hie." 

IT  certainly  is  great  to  get  away 
from  it  all,  isn't  it,  Sharlie?" 

"It  certainly  is,"  he  agrees.  "Did  you 
ever  see  roses  like  those?" 

"Yuh,  Golden  Emblems.  I've  got 
them  on  my  place  in  California." 

"Yuh,  I  brought  them  on  from 
there,"  Charlie  says.  "Next  year,  I 
think  I'll  have  a  swimming  pool." 

"An'  a  bar,"  I  cry.  "An'  a  patio, 
an'  a  barbecue  pit,  an'  polo  ponies  and 
Lupe  Velez!" 

"Why,  you've  killed  him,  Mr. 
Ruggles,"  said  a  far-off  voice  after 
what  must  have  been  quite  an  in- 
terval. 

Anyway,  1  got  away  from  it  all 
for  a  while. 


LET'S  GO  AMERICAN 

Are  you  interested  in  unusual  and  authentic  recipes  for  real  American 
food,  whether  it's  from  California,  New  Orleans  or  Boston?  Then  you'll 
want  to  have  a  copy  of  our  loose-leaf  circulars — American  Cookery. 
Send  ten  cents  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of  The  New  Movie  Magazine,  55 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  your  copy. 
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The  Terrible  Man 

(Cojitinued  from  page  29) 

languages,  E.  G.  has.  He  speaks  half 
a  dozen  of  them  fluently.  And  though 
he  does  not  speak  even  one  of  them 
well,  he  has  caught  the  native  accents 
of  every  one  of  them. 

If  you  did  not  pay  attention  to  his 
grammar  while  listening  to  his  Italian, 
you  could  easily  believe  that  you  have 
before  you  a  genuine  '"wop"  from  Mul- 
berry Street. 

And  it  would  indeed  take  a  French- 
man to  discern  that  E.  G.'s  French  is 
not  all  that  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 

His  German  and  Spanish  are  about 
on  a  par  with  his  French  and  Italian. 

He  speaks  Yiddish  delightfully  well, 
and  though  he  left  his  native  country, 
Roumania.  when  he  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  he  has  retained  the  inflec- 
tion, the  intonation  and  the  flavor  of 
the  Roumanian  language  so  well  that 
he  speaks  it  as  fluently  as  if  he  had 
never  left  the  flats  of  the  Danube 
River. 

His  facility  with  languages  and  his 
almost  insane  love  of  music  have  often 
aroused  my  suspicions  about  his  an- 
cestry. His  facial  characteristics  have 
also  made  me  doubt  the  purity  of 
his  lineage.  The  quality  of  his  black 
hair,  the  set  of  his  eyes,  and  the  color 
and  the  thickness  and  shape  of  his 
lips,  as  well  as  the  pigmentation  of  his 
skin,  make  him  look  like  a  Hindoo — a 
Hindoo  of  the  Tchay,  whence  the  gyp- 
sies originated.  His  voice,  soft  and 
thick  and  oily,  is  even  more  gypsy- 
like than  his  appearance.  He  and 
Charlie  Chaplin,  though  so  unlike  at 
first  glance,  have  more  than  one  trait 
in  common.  And  Chaplin  is  a  half- 
gypsy  by  birth. 

WHEN  you  meet  E.  G.  outside  the 
theater,  outside  the  moving  pic- 
ture set,  he  is  eager  to  make  you  forget 
the  profession  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
you  speak  to  him  of  the  stage,  he  is 
likely  to  lead  the  conversation  away 
from  it  to  music.  He  talks  to  you  about 
this  and  that  and  the  other  celebrated 
performance  of  Wagnerian  opera,  or  of 
Toscanini's  conducting  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies. 

If  you  attempt  to  talk  of  the  screen, 
he  will,  likely  as  not,  digress  to  litera- 
ture, of  which  he  has  a  good  smatter- 
ing. He  has  read  diligently,  and  has  a 
splendid  memory.  No  opinion  uttered 
in  his  presence  is  forgotten;  and  he 
knows  how  to  incorporate  it  into  his 
next  discussion.  He  even  knows  how  to 
repeat  another  man's  opinion  so  that 
you  would  never  suspect  it  was  not  his 
own. 

He  is  a  consummate  actor  when  he 
discusses  arts  other  than  the  stage. 
Once,  when  he  invited  me  to  his  home 
in  New  York  to  discuss  a  story,  he 
talked  music  and  literature  so  pas- 
sionately that  well  after  midnight  we 
had  not  yet  said  a  word  about  the 
story.  I  left  the  discussion  of  that  ver> 
unimportant  matter  for  another  meet- 
ing. We  never  talked  about  the  matter 
again.  He  left  the  following  day  for 
Hollywood. 

His  apartment  in  New  York  is,  1 
imagine,  unintentionally  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  major  part  of  it  be- 
longs to  Mrs.  Robinson  who,  as  Gladys 
Lloyd,  has  not  yet  been  forgotten  for 
her  work  on  the  stage.  E.  G.'s  rooms 
reflect  his  personality.  If  it  weren't  for 
the  innumerable  bits  of  vivid  color  on 
(Please   turn   to  vnqe   86) 


Olive  oil 

keeps  youth  in  your  skin 

—  and  it's  olive  oil  that  makes  Palmolive  green 

WHAT  charm,  what  allure  lies  in  a  lovely  skin,  young, 
fresh,  radiant !  Such  a  skin  is,  indeed,  the  first  thrilling 
step  to  romance — the  kind  of  romance  every  woman  seeks! 
And  a  youthful  skin  comes  with  the  daily  use  of 
Palmolive  Soap — blended  of  olive  and  palm  oils 
— the  surest  protection  lovely  skin  can  find. 

Palmolive  lather  penetrates  the  pores,  freeing 
them  of  accumulations  easily  .  .  .  leaving  skin 
soft,  smooth,  gloriously  clear  and  fresh. 

Get  three  cakes  today.  Begin  the  beauty  treat- 
ment recommended  by  20,000  beauty  experts. 
Prove  to  yourself  that  Palmolive  Soap,  blended 
of  olive  and  palm  oils,  will  keep  your  skin  soft, 
smooth,  youthfully  healthy. 


Try  this  Beauty 

Treatment 

Each  morning  and  eve- 
ning work  a  creamy 
lather  of  Palmolive  Soap 
and  warm  water  into  the 
skin  of  face,  throat  and 
shoulders.  Rinse  with 
warm  water,  then  with 
cold.  Watch  the  effect 
upon  your  skin  of  this 
gentle  daily  care. 


The  vial  at  the  left  shows 
the  exact  amount  of  olive 
oil  me  put  into  each  cake. 
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black  . .  .with White  RIT. 
It  never  harms  the  fabric. 
Also  removes  those  stub- 
born spots  and  stains! 

V 


Takes  Out  Color 
Like  Magic 

Easy  to  Change  Dresses 
to  Latest  Fall  Shades 


RIT  chemists  have  patented  an  amazing 
color  remover  which  takes  out  all  the  color 
— even  black  —  and  never  harms  the  fabric. 
Just  drop  White  RIT  (the 
original  color  remover) 
in  boiling  water — put  in 
a  dress  or  scarf  or  any- 
thing you  like— stir  with 
a  little  stick — and  watch 
all  color  disappear  like 
magic.  Even  the  darkest 
5fou  can  easi*/  take  out  fabrics  come  out  white. 

all  the  old  color  .  .  .  even 

Also  removes 
spots  and  stains 
from  white  goods 

"White  RIT  also  takesout 
stubborn  spots  and  stains 
from  white  goods— harm- 
lessly.  Wonderful ,  too ,  for 
_  removing  mildew  and  yel- 
Now  rinse  your  dress  in  lowness  caused  by  wash- 

a  bright  shade  of  New  ing.  Trv  White  RIT  next 
INSTANT  RIT.     Nota       8,  V '  ,  ,, 

soap  any  more  . . .  but  a  washday  and  you  will 
SyrsfnThtrinll!61" that  never  be  without  it  again. 
I  i  —  JHHHB  Use  White  RIT  to  take 
fr,  *'  itflBJ^J  °'d,  faded  color  out  of 
S  ^J^k  BiFh  Jresses>  hosiery,  under- 
things,curtains, draperies, 
table  runners  or  any 
article  unevenly  faded, 
sun-streaked  or  spotted. 
After  the  color  has  been  re- 
Look  how  RIT  dyes  every  moved  it  is  easy  to  put  in  any 

uSZ&l.  elZi  "VL^fT  fashionable  new  color  you  like 
through,    and     through.  ' 

And  a  special  patented  in-  with  Instant  RIT.    See  the  RIT 
gredientprevents streak-  color  chart   with   its  33  smart 
IvenS!  y°U  beaut'fu1'   shades  for  fall  at  your  dealer's. 
White  RIT  is  on  sale  everywhere. 

WHITE 

It  III T 


Removes  All  Colors 


—  HARMLESSLY 
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THIS  WAY  TO  END 

PIMPLES.. 
BLACKHEADS! 

You'll  hardly  believe  your 
skin  could  be  so  much  softer 
and  smoother — so  free  from 
pimples  and  blackheads.  Yet 
in  just  five  days  after  you  start  to  treat  your 
skin  with  cool,  fragrant,  activated  Golden 
Peacock  Bleach  Creme,  your  skin  will  seem  five 
years  younger !  Not  only  blemishes,  but  freckles, 
dusky  tan  and  ugly,  ageing  muddiness  are  gone. 
Start  this  treatment  tonight;  if  in  five  days  you 
are  not  delighted,  your  money  back !  Get  a  jar 
of  Golden  Peacock  Bleach  Creme  today! 


the  walls  and  the  chairs,  they  would 
look  like  the  study  of  some  college  pro- 
fessor. 

E.  G.  is  rarely  seen  without  a  thick 
cigar  in  his  mouth.  That  cigar, 
whether  lighted  or  not,  helps  him  to 
emphasize  many  a  point  in  a  discus- 
sion. He  has  a  trick  of  moving  it  from 
one  side  of  his  mouth  to  the  other,  or 
tipping  it  down  sidewise  and  upward, 
until  the  cigar  itself  seems  to  gesture 
humanly  and  eloquently.  If  everything 
is  going  well,  E.  G.'s  cigar  points  up- 
ward. If  he.  is  dejected,  his  cigar  goes 
down.  That  cigar  goes  into  action 
when  he  is  angry. 

BUT  those  are  his  manners  outside 
his  home.  In  his  study,  in  slippers, 
leaning  back  in  a  chair,  he  smokes  that 
cigar  placidly,  following  the  rings  of 
smoke  with  his  eyes,  and  speaks  in 
low  tones,  as  if  ashamed  to  raise  his 
voice  in  the  presence  of  the  names  of 
the  books  on  his  shelves.  He  has  the 
humility  of  greatness  before  the  giants 
of  other  days. 

When  he  returned  to  New  York  from 
Hollywood  after  his  first  great  success 
— in  "Little  Caesar" — he  said  to  me 
one  day: 

"Great  God,  that  is  the  screen  for 
you.  I  have  played  for  twenty  years 
on  the  stage.  No  one  knew  me.  But 
this  morning  I  took  a  taxi.  The  driver 
had  one  look  at  me  and  said,  T  know 
who  you  are,  Mr.  Robinson.'  And  then 
he  engaged  me  in  a  conversation.  Not 
very  safe  to  travel  with  a  taxi  driver 
who  wants  to  talk  to  you.  You  know 
I  will  be  a  father  soon.  Have  to  take 
care  of  myself.  I  got  out  of  the  taxi 
and  walked  on  foot  the  rest  of  the 
way." 

The  joke  about  E.  G.'s  becoming  a 
father  is  stale  now.  He  actually  did 
become  a  father  a  few  months  ago. 
But  it  is  three  years  since  he  has  been 
boasting  of  it  to  everyone.  Every  time 
he  left  Hollywood  to  come  to  New  York 
for  a  vacation,  he  told  the  studio 
manager  that  he  was  about  to  become 
a  father  and  that  he  had  to  be  on  the 
scene  for  the  important  event. 

The  birth  of  that  baby  has  cost  the 
studio  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  time.  The  night  Gladys  Lloyd  be- 
came a  mother,  E.  G.  and  I  spent  some 
time  together.  He  behaved  in  a  most 
ridiculous  fashion.  He  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry,  and  he  was  so 
jumpy  he  talked  incoherently. 

AFTER  he  had  completed  his  third 
l.  gangster  picture,  in  which  he  had 
deliberately  made  up  to  look  like  a 
caricature  of  myself,  he  told  me  again 
about  being  recognized  on  the  street 
by  taxi   drivers  and  children. 

"Can't  go  out  at  all.  'There  he  goes 
.  .  .  there  .  .  .'  they  point  at  me  as  at 
a  freak.  The  children  of  the  janitor 
of  my  house  are  afraid  of  me." 

One  night  we  both  happened  to  be  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  listening  to  a  celebrated 
young  violinist.  During  the  intermis- 
sion, I  was  talking  in  the  lobby  to  Mrs. 
Menuhin,  the  mother  of  young  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  the  boy  violinist.  The  Menu- 
hins  and  I  are  old  friends.  The  two 
charming  Menuhin  daughters,  Yalta 
and  Ebsiba,  were  telling  me  of  their 
experiences  in  Italy,  when  E.  G.  came 
up  to  our  little  group,  and  pulling:  at 
my  coat  said,  "Please,  Konrad,  intro- 
duce me." 


I  did.  And  then  E.  G.,  folding  his 
hands  as  in  prayer,  said  to  Mrs.  Men- 
uhin: "Ah,  I  have  heard  your  son  play. 
I  would  give  years  of  my  life  to  meet 
him.  He  is  the  most  wonderful  child 
that  ever  lived,"  and  he  continued 
praising  extravagantly  the  talent  of 
Yehudi.  "Ah,  to  be  the  mother  of  such 
a  son!  I  would  like  to  meet  his  father," 
he  continued. 

"What  did  you  say  his  name  was?" 
Mrs.  Menuhin  asked  me  in  a  half 
whisper. 

"Robinson,"  I  said.  "Edward  G. 
Robinson." 

"What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Robinson? 
Are  you  a  musician?"  Mrs.  Menuhin 
asked,  turning  to  E.  G. 

"Oh,  no,"  I  interfered.  "It  is  Edward 
G.  Robinson — pictures,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  so  you  are  a  painter,"  Mrs. 
Menuhin  said.  "I'd  like  to  see  some  of 
your  work." 

I  interfered  again.  This  time,  while 
E.  G.  was  becoming  more  and  more 
fidgety  at  not  being  recognized,  I  said: 

"This  is  Edward  G.  Robinson,  the 
celebrated  actor  of  the  talkies." 

E.  G.  was  signalling  to  me  not  to 
say  anything  more,  but  Mrs.  Menuhin 
shrugged  her  shoulders  and  so  did  her 
two  daughters,  who  had  never  heard  of 
him  either. 

E.  G.  returned  to  his  box  to  listen 
to  the  rest  of  the  concert.  I  am  sure 
that  he  mused  about  fame.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  he  will  never  again  tell  me 
how  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  walk 
down  the  street  without  being  recog- 
nized. 

tJE  is  forty  years  old,  short,  heavy - 
•*■  -*■  set  and  full  of  exuberance.  He 
was  born  in  Roumania,  went  to  school 
here,  and  has  a  master's  degree  from 
Columbia  University. 

While  in  college  he  thought  for  a 
time  of  making  the  pulpit  his  profes- 
sion. When  he  abandoned  that  idea,  he 
wanted  to  become  a  lawyer.  Either 
profession  would  have  given  him  an 
opportunity  to  exert  his  histrionic  tal- 
ent. Some  day  some  one  ought  to  write 
a  play  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  a  speech  to  a  jury.  Somebody 
ought  to  write  a  story  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  deliver  a  sermon  power- 
ful enough  to  revolutionize  completely 
his  audience,  if  not  the  whole  country". 

Those  who  have  seen  him  walk  the 
decks  of  ships  in  the  "Tiger  Shark" 
should  have  guessed  from  his  profes- 
sional manner  of  walking  ships  that 
E.  G.  had  served  in  the  Navy.  He  en- 
listed during  the  World  War.  Being 
on  the  decks  of  ships,  however,  wasn't 
exciting  enough  for  E.  G.  He  applied 
for  an  assignment  to  the  Intelligence 
Service. 

Had  he  obtained  the  assignment,  his 
knowledge  of  languages  would  have 
given  him  the  great  opportunity  to 
serve  his  country.  His  histrionic  abil- 
ities would  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  would  have  acted  out  the 
great  spy  in  real  life;  perhaps  acted 
him  out  too  well!  How  he  would  have 
loved  to  talk  about  his  spying  days.  He 
might  even  have  written  about  them. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts,  E.  G.  believes 
himself  to  be  a  writer.  He  was  co- 
author of  the  play  "The  Kibitzer."  He 
never  reads  a  story  without  using  his 
own  pencil,  and  superimposing  upon 
the  script  his  own  ideas,  making 
changes    here,    there    and    everywhere, 
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just  to  show  the  author  that  he  too  is  a 
writer. 

He  would  like  to  be  a  musician,  but 
he  has  never  learned  to  play  an  instru- 
ment. He  amuses  himself  cutting  up 
rolls  of  player  piano  music  and  pasting 
them  to  suit  his  own  taste,  mixing  up 
Wagner  and  Beethoven  and  Gershwin 
and  Mozart  and  Bach  in  a  Robinsonian 
potpourri. 

During  the  rehearsals  of  a  play  or 
screen  script,  he  works  himself  up  to  a 
pitch  where  he  actually  believes  he  is 
the  character  he  is  studying.  His 
method  is  not  analytical.  He  just 
throws  himself  into  the  part.  He  al- 
lows it  to  absorb  him  completely. 

At  such  times  he  uses  bits  of  the 
dialogue  of  the  play  or  screen  script  in 
private  conversation,  and  works  his 
shoulders  and  facial  muscles,  unaware 
that  he  is  imitating  the  character  he  is 
rehearsing. 

Even  the  manner  in  which  he  wears 
his  clothes  is  affected  by  the  part  he  is 
going  to  play.  He  goes  about  expound- 
ing theories  that  are  in  absolute  con- 
tradiction with  his  being. 

One  of  the  directors  who  worked 
with  him  said  to  me  recently: 

"E.  G.  is  the  easiest  man  to  direct. 
He  just  doesn't  take  orders.  He  gives 
them  to  himself  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
He  forgets  all  about  the  script  and 
stage  direction  as  soon  as  he  appears 
on  the  scene,  and  goes  about  being  him- 
self— the  himself  he  imagines  himself 
to  be.  He  holds  the  stage — he  holds  all 
of  the  stage. 

"If  you  would  let  him,  he  would  not 
only  direct  the  picture,  but  would  also 
turn  the  crank  of  the  camera  and  di- 
rect the  lighting  and  build  the  sets  and 
control  the  microphone.  When  the  pic- 
ture is  ready  and  he  sees  himself  on 
the  screen,  he  never  blames  anybody 
for  misdirection  or  faults  in  the  light- 
ing or  for  the  acting  of  others.  He 
takes  all  the  blame  for  himself — and 
quite  naturally,  though  he  never  says 
so,  all  the  credit." 


To  obtain  circulars  de- 
scribed on  page  68  write 
to  Miss  Frances  Cowles, 
care  of  this  magazine,  en- 
closing four  cents  for  any 
one  circular,  ten  cents  for 
three  circulars,  or  fifteen 
cents  for  all  six.  Be  sure 
to  indicate  which  circulars 
you  want  by  the  numbers 
given  in  the  accompanying 
descriptions. 


JUST  THINK,  JEAN-1 
I  DIDN'T  SCRUB  OR 
BOIL  YET  MY  WASH 
IS  WHITE  AS  SNOW 


ISN'T  IT  MARVELOUS  0 

TRY  IT  FOR  DISHES, 

TOO- ITS  CREAMY 

SUDS  ARE  SO  EASY 

ON  THE  HANDS 


Try  it!  Clothes  come 
4  or  5  shades  whiter 

TAKE  it  easy  next  washday.  Read  a  book 
while  your  clothes  are  soaking  in  Rinso 
suds.  The  dirt  will  float  out  by  itself.  You 
won't  have  to  scrub.  Just  soak  and  then  rinse 
for  the  whitest,  brightest  wash  ever! 

Clothes  washed  the  Rinso  way  last  2  or  3 
times  longer.  You'll  save  lots  of  money.  The 
makers  of  40  famous  washers — the  home- 
making  experts  of  316  leading  newspapers 
—  recommend  Rinso.  It's  safe  for  the  finest 
linens  and  colored  things. 

Economical,  too.  A  box  of  Rinso  lasts  and 
lasts.  It  gives  twice  as  much  suds,  cup  for 
cup,  as  puffed-up  soaps,  even  in  hardest  water. 
Get  Rinso  at  your  grocer's  today. 


It's  safe  for  your  finest 
cottons  and  linens 
—  white  or  colors 


The  biggest-selling  package  soap  in  America 
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JUNE   BREWSTER,    LOVELY    R.  K.  O.   SCREEN    STAR 


3VLake  your  &yes 

ENTICING 

EASY  •  THRILLING  •  NEW 


9  Dark,  heavy  lashes  curtain  your 
eyes  with  glamour  and  mystery. 
You  can  have  such  lashes  .  .  .  if  you 
follow  the  beauty  secret  of  movie 
stars!  Use  Winx,  the  NEW  type 
mascara  that  makes  lashes  look 
caressingly  soft  .  .  .  and  enchanting- 
ly  long. 

Winx  is  easy  to  apply — not  too 
thick ;  pleasant  to  use — never  smarts. 
Best  of  all,  it  can't  smear,  smudge  or 
fleck  off  ...  as  ordinary  mascaras  so 
often  do.  Even  tears  won't  affect 
Winx. 

Men — even  those  who  dislike 
"made  up"  girls — are  charmed  by 
the  natural  beauty  of  Winx.  It  never 
looks  coarse  or  "beady'  . 

Use  it  and  see  for  yourself  .  .  . 
today.  Two  forms  —  Liquid  Winx, 
waterproof .  .  .  Cake  Winx,  in  a  smart 
compact. 

And  ...  to  make  your  eyes  doubly 
seductive,  use  Winx  Eye  Shadow.  It 
is  smooth,  not  greasy,  and  comes  in 
five  subtle  shades. 


winx 


Ted  Cook's  Cook-Coos 


(Continued  from  page  37) 


Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 

It  peels  off  aged  skin  in  fine  particles  until  all  defects 
such  as  tan,  freckles,  oiliuess  and  liver  spots  dis- 
appear. Skin  is  then  soft,  clear,  velvety  and  face 
looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  To  remove  wrinkles  quickly 
dissolve  one  ounce  Powdered  Saxolite  in  one-half 
oint  witch  hazel  and  use  daily.    At  all  drug  stores. 


EXQUISITE 
PERFUMES 

FREE 

CUBTLE,  fascinating,  alluring.  Sells 
'-,  regularly  for  $12.00    an  ounce. 
Made  from  the  essence  of  flowers. 
A  single  drop  lasts  a  week! 
THREE  ODORS:     (1)  Romania 
(2)  Lily  of  the  Valley    (3)  Esprit  de  France 
To  quickly  introduce  these  new  per- 
fumes I  11  send  you  free  with  my  com- 
pliments a  trial  bottle  of  each.    Send 
30c  silver  or  stamps  to  pay  for  post- 
age and  handling  of  all  three.    Only 
one  set  to  each  new  customer. 

PAUL  R1EGER 
i5?  First  St.     San  Francisco,  Calif. 


heah  number.  Yes,  that's  the  name  of 
the  partv.  It  sho  is."  Then  she  hung 
up.  The  phone  rang  again.  The  same 
conversation  was  repeated.  After  the 
third  time  the  hostess  investigated. 
"Who  is  calling  and  what  do  they 
want?"  she  asked.  "Ah  dunno  who  'tis," 
replied  the  maid.  "They  jus'  ask  who 
live  heah.  Then  they  say  it  is  long- 
distance from  Washington.  And  I  tell 
'em  it  sho  is."  (Or  did  I  tell  you  this 
one  before?     Or  was  it  Herb  Howe?) 

Add   Hollywood  insults — 

"How  I  envy  you  for  being  able 

to   live   a    really    private   life." 
"You're     lucky,     dearie.       Think 

how  much  longer  you  last  if  you're 

just  a  featured  player." 

ANOTHER     thing     that     has     often 
-  puzzled  us  is  why  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  the  industry  that  dashes  and 
asterisks  could  be  used  in  movie  titles 
and  advertising  copy. 
For  instance — 

Clarke  Gable  &  Jean   Harlow 
in 

"Today    We !" 

would  look  very  interesting  on  a 
marquee. 

And     what    would    make    you     more 
eager  to  clash  up  to  the  box-office  than 
a  newspaper  blurb   which   suggested — 
"She  was  a  girl  who  would  rather 
******    than    ******.      Confronted 
by  the  age-old   problem  of  ****** 
she  chose  the  path  of  ******  which 
led  straight  to  ******.  What  would 
you  do  in  a  situation  of  this  kind?" 

AND  now  let  us  rise  and  join  in 
-singing  the  Song  of  the  Month  sent 
to  us  by  that  old  master,  Dal  Dev- 
ening — 

The  fair  Miss  Dietrich  seems  to  be 
Just    panting    for    publicity. 
But  if  she'd  boldly   take  a  chance 
And  go  without  those  baggy  pants 
Twould  beat  her  present  stunt  all 

hollow. 
For     even     bigger     crowds     would 

follow. 

TROUBLED  movie  stars,  and  even 
some  of  the  wide-eyed  tycoons  of 
Hollywood,  never  make  a  mis-step 
without  first  consulting  a  mystic.  Los 
Angeles  and  surrounding  beach  towns 
are  infested  with  swamis.  nooscon- 
ologists,  trance  doctors  and  old-fash- 
ioned palmists  who  tell  all.  It  is  nit 
uncommon  to  note  actors  in  a  huddle, 
proclaiming  things  that  have  come  to 
pass  as  predicted  by  some  all-seeing 
trance  doctor.  The  trust  and  faith  of 
actors,  who  like  to  hear  about  them- 
selves, is  as  colossal  as  their  self-re- 
spect. 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  recently 
carried  a  breathless  eight-page  stream- 
er over  its  film  chatter  page  to  an- 
nounce: 

CHIQUTTA.  PSYCHIC  WONDER. 
IN  HOLLYWOOD  PREDICTIONS 

Chiquita,  it  was  explained,  is  a  newly 
arrived  mental  marvel,  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Chiquita,  in  the  public  print,  warned 
R:chard  Arlen  against  bad  investments, 
predicted     that     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Dick 


Powell  would  "take  a  trip  across  a 
long  stretch  of  water"  and  declared 
that  Chevalier,  in  six  months,  will  "be 
torn  between  two  countries."  She  ad- 
vised Gary  Cooper  to  take  a  rest  and 
made  bold  to  say  that  Joan  Crawford 
is  in  "for  a  very  happy  marriage  soon" 
and  that  "providence  will  always  guide 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  on  the  right 
path."  Garbo  was  solemnly  warned  "to 
be  careful  of  accidents  or  such  within 
the  next  few  months." 

Hot  stuff,  if  you  ask  us — but  still 
and  yet  these  future  items  are  em- 
barrassing to  us  chatter  writers  who 
are  busy  enough  trying  to  catch  up  to 
now.  We  have  a  large  enough  task  in 
our  field  of  research — trying  to  find 
the  little  bit  of  good  in  the  bad  little 
gals  and  the  little  bit  of  bad  in  the 
good  little  gals.  Henceforth  we  will 
have  to  develop  the  hidden  powers 
within  us  and  tell  what  happened  next 
year.  For  example,  after  an  agonizing 
spell  of  concentration,  and  half  a  dozen 
shudders,  we  here  and  now  predict: 

Fourteen  movie  actresses  will  try  to 
imitate  Mae  West  without  seeming  to 
imitate  Mae  West. 

Sixteen  prominent  producers  will 
spend  half  their  time  wondering  how 
to  stir  up  the  customers  and  the  other 
half  wondering  how  to  calm  down  the 
bankers. 

A  national  display  of  theater  lights 
will  proclaim — 

I    Can't    Go    Home 

With 
An  All-Star  Cast 

And  numerous  metropolitan  cathe- 
drals will  startle  the  public  with  light 
bulbs    revealing — 

Joan  Crawford 

and 

Clark   Gable 

Cooled  by  Refrigeration 

A  successful  author  of  Cagney 
scenarios,  if  examined,  will  be  ad- 
judged  punch   nutty. 

All  producers  will  not  know  what  to 
do  until  someone  else  does  it  and  makes 
money. 

Statistics  will  show  that  everybody 
in  Hollywood  is  related  to  everybody 
else  by  marriage. 


Interviewer:     "And   are  you  interested 

in   anything    besides   your   acting,    Mr. 

Montmorency?" 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 
Carol!  Merna  Kennedy!  Dorothy  Gul- 
liver! Audrey  Ferris!  Edwina  Booth! 
Nina  Quartaro!  Molly  O'Day!  Olive 
Borden!  Lina  Basquette!  Nancy  Drexel! 
Three  years  ago  these  names  were 
being  shouted  to  the  housetops.  Maga- 
zines and  newspapers  were  proclaiming 
them.  Mavbe  you  wrote  them  fan  mail 
and  asked'for  their  autographs.  Maybe 
you  even  envied  them,  in  a  kindly  way. 
And  now  where  are  they?  Where  are 
the  voices  that  sang  their  praises — 
where  are  the  echoes  that  resounded 
down  the  long,  winding  hall  of  fame? 
Gone.  All  gone.  Like  the  end  of  a 
dream.  Like  the  faded  aroma  of  a 
glorious  perfume  that  has  failed  to 
leave  even  a  faint  scent  of  its  fragrance. 

NOTHING  is  so  cheap  in  Hollywood 
as  beauty.  In  Movieland's  bargain 
basement  it  is  marked  down  so  low  that 
it  no  longer  has  any  established  value. 
Yet,  flooded  as  the  town  is  with  it,  the 
producers  still  sponsor  great  national 
beauty  contests,  promising  the  winners 
a  career,  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a 
week  and  options,  and  a  blare  of  pub- 
licity. If  they  were  honest  they  would 
promise  a  broken  heart  too,  for  that  is 
what  most  beauty  contest  winners  usu- 
ally get  as  their  reward.  Sometimes  I 
think  half  of  the  population  of  the 
movie  capital  is  made  up  of  beauty  con- 
test winners.  Poor,  little  lost  Cinderel- 
las glorifying  the  home  town  paper 
from  Peoria  to  Podunk;  bewilderedly 
playing  the  roles  of  "Miss  Oshkosh"  or 
"Miss  Kalamazoo,"  or  any  other  city 
or  town  you  wish  to  pick  from  the  na- 
tional census. 

At  least  half  of  Hollywood's  Cinder- 
ellas have  detoured  to  fame  via  this 
road.  Lois  Wilson,  Mary  Philbin,  Clara 
Bow,  Eleanor  Boardman,  Virginia 
Brown  Faire,  Corliss  Palmer,  Fay 
Lamphier,  Gertrude  Olmsted,  Thelma 
Todd,  Josephine  Dunne,  Lupita  Toyar, 
Dorothy  Gulliver,  Ethlyn  Claire,  Mary 
Astor,  and  more  recently  Kathleen 
Burke,  Lona  Andre,  Gail  Patrick  and 
Verna  Hillie;  these  being  but  a  few  of 
the  more  successful  names  who  had 
their  fares  paid  to  Hollywood  by  beauty 
contest  sponsors. 

Universal  and  Paramount  have  al- 
ways catered  to  winners  of  these  con- 
tests, usually  gambling  a  long-term 
contract  on  their  services.  Universal 
took  a  chance  with  Mary  Philbin,  Lois 
Wilson,  Dorothy  Gulliver,  Ethlyn  Claire, 
Fay  Wray,  Virginia  Brown  Faire  and 
Gertrude  Olmsted.  Paramount  gam- 
bled on  the  futures  of  Clara  Bow,  Mary 
Astor,  Thelma  Todd,  Josephine  Dunne, 
Fay  Lamphier,  Kathleen  Burke,  Lona 
Andre,   Gail   Patrick  and  Verna   Hillie. 

Lois  Wilson,  Mary  Philbin,  Dorothy 
Gulliver  and  Gertrude  Olmsted  were 
all  winners  of  newspaper  contests  in 
Chicago.  Brought  out  to  Universal  City 
they  got  their  first  training  in  acting 
in  two-reel  westerners.  Lois  and  Mary 
both  began  to  climb  after  a  short  time; 
Lois  becoming  a  prominent  leading 
lady,  switching  over  to  Paramount, 
where  she  was  a  fixture  for  years,  and 
more  recently  returning  to  Universal, 
at  a  salary  that  has  increased  in  the 
interval  at  least  a  thousand  per  cent. 
Mary  Philbin  became  the  most  promi- 
nent star  on  the  lot.  For  eight  years 
she  remained  under  their  banner,  but 
(Please  tarn  to  page  90) 


AFTER  THIRTY  DAYS 

Ruth's  teeth  were  unchanged 

SHE  USED  TOOTH   PASTE  "E" 


BUT    BEULAH'S 
TEETH    WERE    DAZZLING 


SHE  USED    PEBECO 


Ruth  and  Beulah  Green,  age  27,  living  at  15  West  81st  Street,  New  York 

TwinTest  reveals  Pebeco  superior 
to  other  Leading  Tooth  Pastes ! 


"We'd  like  to  measure  Pebeco's  efficiency 
scientifically  against  5  other  leading  tooth 
partes,"  we  said.  "How  about  testing 
them  on  twins?" 

"No  testing  ground  could  be  fairer,"  de- 
clared Dr.  David  B.  Freundlich,  the  lead- 
ing New  York  dental  authority  we  chose 
to  make  the  test. 

So  Dr.  Freundlich  made  the  test  on  twins. 
One  twin  of  each  pair  used  Pebeco  twice 
daily  for  thirty  days.  The  other  used  one 
of  the  five  other  leading  brands. 

On  the  five  main  points  of  mouth  hygiene 
—Whiteness,  Lustre,  Film,  Gums,  and 
Acid  Mouth — Pebeco  proved  itself  more 
than  twice  as  effective  as  the  other  well- 
known  tooth  pastes  tested.  Why? 
Because  Pebeco  uses  Potassium  Chlorate 
as  a  base.  This  element,  more  than  any 
other,  stimulates  the  flow  of  alkaline  saliva 
which  checks  acid  mouth.  Whitens  the 
teeth,  removes  stains  and  mucin  plaques. 
Polishes,  gives  a  brilliant  lustre  without 
the  slightest  scratch.  Heals  and  hardens  the 
gums  to  firm,  vigorous  health  .  .  .  You  test 
Pebeco  on  your  own  teeth  and  gums !  You  '11 
FEEL  it  working  for  their  good.  BUY  A 
TUBE  OF  PEBECO  TODAY! 


On  These  Five  Vital  Points  Pebeco  Wins! 

1.  WHITENESS  . .  .  Pebeco  whitened  the  teeth  in 
98%  of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in 
only  56%. 

2.  LUSTR  E  . . .  Pebeco  improved  the  lustre  in  94% 
of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in  only 
40%.  Pebeco,  in  no  case,  made  the  slightest  scratch 
upon  the  teeth. 

3.  FILM  .  .  .  Pebeco  removed  mucin  plaques  in 
88%  of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in 
only  32%. 

4.  GUMS  .  .  .  Pebeco  checked  inflammation  and 
bleeding,  toned  and  hardened  the  gums  of  97%  of 
the  users,  other  tooth  pastes  of  only  57%. 

5.  ACID  MOUTH  .  .  .  Pebeco  alone  actually  as- 
sisted in  stimulating  the  natural  flow  of  alkaline 
saliva  which  combats  the  acids  that  start  deca-'. 
Other  tooth  pastes  brought  only  slight  or  temporal  j 
improvement  in  acid  mouth  conditions. 

Why  and  How  I  Tested  Twins 

1  chose  groups  of  twins  because  their  mouth  con- 
ditions are  apt  to  be  identical.  One  twin  in  each 
pair  used  Pebeco  twice  daily  for  30  days.  The  other 
used  Tooth  Paste  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E — one  of  the 
five  other  leading  brands.  At  the  end  of  30  days  1 
submitted  my  report,  and  the  statements  in  this 
advertisement  are  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  For  professional  information 
about  these  tests,  write  me  at  101 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

(Signed)  David  B.  Freundlich,  D.D.S. 
©  193;,  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc. 


ON    SALE    AT    ALL    F.    W.    WOOLWORTH    CO.    STORES 
AND     AT     ALL     DRUG     AND     DEPARTMENT     STORES 
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So  pleasant  now  to  remove 
hair.  ZiP  Depiliatory  Cream 
is  as  delightful  as  your 
choicest    cold    cream. 

IT'S   PERFUMED 


LUCKY 
DISCOVERY 


Everywhere  women  are  chang- 
ing from  lump  starch  to  this  new 
way  that  makes  ironing  easy. 
You  will  welcome  the  formula 
thatcontainseverythingastarch 
should  have,  all  powdered  to 
downy  fineness  for  instant  pre- 
paration. Just  add  hot  water. 
No  boiling.  No  straining.  No 
sticking.  No  scorching.  Your 
iron  fairly  glides.  SeehowQuick 
Elastic  gives  back  elasticity  and 
that  fresh  new  look  to  things.  A 
wonderful  invention.  Try  it  now. 

THANK  YOU  - 


TRY  IT 

FREE 


^5^^S|SaS 


THE  HUBEMGER  CO.,  No.  606  KEOKUK,  IOWA 

Your  free  sample,  please,  and  "That  Wonder- 
ful Way  to  Hot  Starch." 


Parade  of  the  Cinderellas 


( Continued 
with  the  advent  of  talkies  her  option 
was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  she  gracefully 
retired  into  private  life,  content  to  let 
the  new  Cinderellas  have  their  day. 
Mary  was  one  of  the  few  lucky  ones. 
She  achieved  fame,  money,  luxury,  in- 
dependence. But  even  her  story  lacks 
the  perfection  of  the  fairy  tale,  for 
Prince  Charming  passed  her  by. 

Miss  Gulliver  was  brought  to  Holly- 
wood and  made  George  Lewis'  leading 
lady  in  the  popular  "Collegiate"  series. 
Later  she  was  featured  in  five  reelers, 
and  failed  to  click.  From  Universal 
she  went  into  several  quickies.  But  her 
star  seems  to  have  waned.  Her  name 
is  no  longer  found  in  cast  sheets.  Thus 
it  goes — the  way  of  all  flash. 

Gertrude  Olmsted  graduated  from 
the  horse-operas  to  more  important 
pastures  in  several  important  Univer- 
sal releases.  When  her  contract  ex- 
pired she  signed  with  Metro-Goldwyn. 
Then  she  married  Robert  Leonard,  the 
director,  and  gave  up  the  screen  for 
domesticity.  She  rides  about  Holly- 
wood in  a  swanky  limousine  with  a 
liveried  chauffeur — a  real  Cinderella. 
But  there  are  a  thousand  to  her  one 
that  haven't  even  carfare.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  mention  names. 

Ethlyn  Claire  is  married  to  a  well- 
known  Hollywood  make-up  man,  and 
only  God  knows  what  has  become  of 
Virginia  Brown  Faire,  who  won  a 
movie  magazine  contest,  and  played  the 
lead  in  Kipling's  lovely  story,  "With- 
out Benefit  of  Clergy." 

Clara  Bow,  Corliss  Palmer,  Allene 
Ray  and  Mary  Astor  were  other  maga- 
zine contest  prize  winners.  Clara's 
spectacular  success  as  the  IT  girl  is  a 
matter  of  motion  pictm-e  history.  Under 
B.  P.  Schulberg's  management  she  rap- 
idly became  one  of  the  most  popular 
movie  stars  in  the  world.  Her  trust 
fund  will  keep  her  in  luxury  the  rest  of 
her  life.  In  a  whirlwind  career  she  has 
realized  all  the  dreams  of  the  ficuonal 
Cinderella;  fame,  love,  and  wild,  tor- 
rential snatches  of  happiness.  With 
reckless  abandon  she  managed  to  gathei 
all  the  sweets  of  a  quickly  passing  har- 
vest, and  though  she  paid  with  heart- 
aches for  some  of  her  gay  escapades, 
the  public  somehow  remained  loyal. 
Scandal  mongers  made  a  target  of 
Clara  for  years,  but  in  doing  so  they 
also  made  her  a  Hollywood  martyr. 
She  died  on  the  cross  to  the  music  of 
turbulent  headlines  that  blazed  her  sor- 
row across  two  continents,  and  the 
public  with  its  sense  of  drama,  sympa- 
thized and  eulogized.  Other  Cinderellas 
have  died  on  crosses  too — but  they  were 
in  the  wilderness  of  oblivion  where  no 
one  could  see  them.  Now  happily  mar- 
ried to  Rex  Bell,  the  redhead  of  the 
Cinderellas  plans  to  make  only  one  or 
two  more  pictures  before  retiring  per- 
manently to  her  Nevada  ranch  to  raise 
chickens  instead  of  caine,  to  cook  meals 
and  get  fat  to  her  heart's  content.  She, 
of  all  the  Hollywood  Cinderellas,  is  the 
perfect  Hans  Anderson  heroine. 

MARY  ASTOR  too  has  had  a  suc- 
cessfully, carefully  managed  ca- 
reer. But  Corliss  Palmer  and  Allene 
Ray  did  not  fare  so  well  along  the 
Hollywood  milky  way  as  their  more 
fortunate  sisters.  Corliss  Palmer,  prob- 
ably the  most  beautiful  girl  in  America 
at  one  time,  came  to  fame  from  behind 
a    cigar    counter    in    Macon,    Georgia. 


from  page  89) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  unimpor- 
tant parts  that  she  played  in  Poverty 
Row  productions,  she  made  little  head- 
way in  the  films,  and  is  chiefly  remem- 
bered now  in  connection  with  the  sordid 
headlines  that  flung  her  name  across 
the  front  pages  of  yellow  journals 
when  she  was  named  correspondent  in 
a  sensational  divorce  suit  filed  by  the 
wife  of  the  publisher  who  sponsored  the 
beauty  contest  of  which  she  was  the 
winner.  More  beautiful  than  most  girls 
who  are  great  stars  in  the  films,  it 
helped  her  little  to  carve  a  permanent 
place  for  herself.  Synthetic  success 
came  too  swiftly,  hired  prophets  pre- 
dicted too  generously;  the  fruit  of  the 
gods  poured  in  too  freely.  She  might 
have  become  a  great  movie  star  if  .  .  . 

Ah,  that  cursed  word  IF . 

Allene    Ray,    a    fragile   blonde   from 


I 


HIS  MONTH 
we  announce  the  winners  of 
the  Claudette  Colbert  contest, 
details  of  which  appeared  in 
the  July  issue  of  The  New 
Movie  Magazine.  Tremendous 
interest  has  been  manifested  in 
these  contests.  The  first  was 
for  type-portraits  of  Greta 
Garbo  —  the  next  of  June 
Knight,  and  the  present  of 
Miss  Colbert.  The  winner  of 
the  $25  first  prize  for  the  best 
type-sketch  of  Miss  Colbert  is 
Marguerite  Kortlang,  845  First 
Avenue,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
The  winner  of  the  $10  second 
prize  for  the  sketch  selected  as 
being  the  next  best  of  Miss 
Colbert  is  Adrienne  Cadoul, 
638  McCall  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

The  following  contestants 
will  receive  $1  each,  as  awards 
of  merit  for  their  excellent 
type-sketches  of  Miss  Colbert: 

Jean  Shaughnessy,  526  Lincoln 
Ave.,    Troy,   Ohio 

Virginia  Guay,  16  Walker  Road, 
Swampscott,  Mass. 

Mildred  A.  Bradley,  Box  62,  Shel- 
donville,    Mass. 

Norman  M.  Kelly,  29  North  Clin- 
ton St.,   Walla   Walla,   Wash. 

M.  F.  McGrew,  72  McMunn  Ave., 
Crafton,   Pa. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Nesor  Apts.,  No. 
5,  1036  South  West  3rd  St., 
Miami,  Fla. 

Charles  W.  Leonard,  766  Pied- 
mont  Ave.,    Atlanta,   Georgia 

Bert  De  Bawn,  105  Starr  St.,  San 
Antonio,    Texas 

C.  F.  Nieter,  941  Esther  St.,  South 
Bend,  Indiana 

R.  C.  Scott,  2944  Wayne,  Kansas 
City,   Missouri 
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Texas,  was  contracted  by  Pathe,  who 
attempted  to  make  her  Pearl  White's 
successor — the  serial  queen  of  America. 
For  three  years  she  made  chapter  plays, 
acting  harassed  heroines  dodging  all 
sorts  of  scheming  villains.  Movie  audi- 
ences accepted  her  with  rather  bored 
askance  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
vital,  virile,  active  blonde  who  had 
thrilled  them  in  "The  Perils  of  Paul- 
ine." Suddenly  her  contract  expired 
and  she  disappeared  from  the  Holly- 
wood scene  with  the  same  speed  that 
brought  her  into  the  limelight;  a 
wealthy  but  disillusioned  woman  who 
wanted  to  be  a  great  actress  but  was 
only  permitted  to  be  a  Hollywood 
acrobat. 

The  list  of  Hollywood  Cinderellas 
who  failed  to  find  the  happy  ending- 
reads  like  a  casualty  report.  Fay 
Lamphier,  Josephine  Dunne,  Betty 
Bronson,  Audrey  Ferris,  Edwina  Booth, 
Ruth  Taylor,  Georgia  Hale,  Merna 
Kennedy,  Virginia  Cherrill,  Eva  Von 
Berne,  Nancy  Drexel,  Edith  Allen,  Sue 
Carol,  Alberta  Vaughn,  Gwili  Andre, 
Mimi  Palermi,  Hope  Drown,  Nina 
Quartero,  Jeanette  Loff,  Carmen 
Barnes,  Virginia  Bradford,  Jean  Ar- 
thur, Vera  Reynolds,  and  it  goes  on 
and  on  like  endless  space. 

DO  you  think  you  could  count  the 
blasted  dreams  wrapped  up  in 
those  names?  Do  you  suppose  the 
heartaches  of  those  girls  can  ever  be 
consoled  by  mere  domesticity,  and  love 
in  a  cottage,  with  flowers  growing- 
round  the  door  and  children's  voices 
cooing  "Mother"?  I  wonder.  What  is 
so  terrible  as  an  unrealized  dream, 
what  more  hopeless  than  a  desire 
tossed  still-born  into  the  abyss  of  de- 
cayed hopes?  Was  it  Macbeth  that  la- 
mented?— 

Life's  but  a  ivalking  shadow,  a  poor 
player-  that  struts  arid  frets  upon  the 
stage  and  then  is  heard  no  more. 

Do  you  recall  the  name  Fay  Lam- 
phier? Only  a  few  moons  ago  it  seems 
it  was  touted  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  girls  in  America — 
the  winner  of  the  national  beauty  con- 
test at  Atlantic  City.  As  Miss  America 
this  girl  was  practically  starred  by 
Paramount  in  her  first  picture,  "Ameri- 
can Venus,"  and  now  ironically  enough 
she  is  a  typist  on  that  same  lot,  glad  to 
earn  her  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 

And  can  you  remember  when  Betty 
Bronson  was  chosen  from  hundreds  of 
girls  to  play  "Peter  Pan"?  Sir  James 
Barrie  himself  approved  the  selection, 
preferring  the  unknown  little  Bronson 
to  such  great  names  as  Mary  Pickford, 
Bessie  Love,  Marilyn  Miller.  Betty 
skyrocketed  to  fame  even  more  bril- 
liantly than  Maude  Adams  had  in  the 
same  role.  The  wiseacres  were  pre- 
dicting that  she  was  the  logical  suc- 
cessor to  the  undisputed  throne  of 
Pickford.  But  Betty  was  doomed  to  be 
"Peter  Pan"  for  the  rest  of  her  short 
career.  The  public  just  wouldn't  accept 
her  as  a  real  human  being,  for  she  had 
asked  them  to  believe  in  fairies  just 
a  little  too  realistically,  and  an  illusion 
captured  so  easily  was  not  to  be  wasted 
in  matters  concerned  with  sex  and  sin 
and  sophistication.  When  Betty  left 
Paramount  they  had  her  cavorting 
(Please  turn  to  page  92) 


"IT  WOULD  BE  A  SWELL 
IDEA,  JANE,  FOR  YOU  TO 
LEARN  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
COOKING  SO  YOU  WON'T 
BE  SO  EXTRAVAGANT" 
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PVICK  actually  cross!  Goodness  knows  she  was  sorry 
-*-^  about  that  expensive  steak  being  so  tough  it  had  to 
be  thrown  away.  She  had  tried  so  hard,  too  .  .  .  but 
how  was  she  to  know  her  oven  should  be  piping  hot? 

When  she  stopped  to  think  about  it,  she  was  appalled 
at  the  amount  of  food  thrown  away  because  it  wasn't  fit 
to  eat.     That  did  cost  money ! 

And  that's  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  Tower  Maga- 
zines' cooking  series.  It  pays  for  itself  over  and  over 
again  by  insuring  against  cooking  failures. 

You  get  individual  instruction.  The  points  you  are 
weakest  in  are  the  points  on  which  you  receive  special 
attention. 

Learn  not  only  how  to  turn  out  successful  dishes  but 
learn  economy  in  using  food  you  probably  throw  away 
now  .  .  .  odds  and  ends  of  left-overs,  outside  lettuce 
leaves  which  are  brim  full  of  vitamins  .  .  .  and  did  you 
know  cauliflower  leaves  make  a  delicious  vegetable! 

For  details  about  training  in  and  understanding  of 
cooking,  food  values,  buying  economy, 

Write  to  the  Food  Editor 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DANDY] 

Motherly 


]l0r- 

I   Spreads  on 

/      Dries  Tougher 
Than  Leather 

School  shoes  need  fixing? 
Dress  or  work  shoes  wearing 
out?  Don't  pav  big  shoe  bills. 
MEND  THE  SOLE  FOR  1*! 
Build  the  heel  for  l'\ 
Just  spread  on  So-Lo.  Dries 
overnight.  You  can  make  a 
leat,  waterproof  repair  and  SAVE 
MONEY.  Actually  outwears  leather. 
So  easy,  a  child  can  do  it. 
Hundreds  of  other  uses  for  So-Lo.  Fixes 
hot  water  bottles,  rubber  boots,  footballs — 
holes  in  anything  of  rubber,  leather  or 
cloth.  Over  4,000.000  families  now  use 
So-Lo.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money 
back!   Get   So-Lo  today! 

At  Ail  5  and  10c  Stores 

or   at    Hardware   or    General    Stores 
Dealers,  write:  So-Lo  Works.  Cincinnati,  O. 


SoLo 


World's  Lowest  Priced  Shoe  Repair 


Don't  Be  Tortured 

By  The  Itching 

Of  Eczema 

No  matter  how  long  you  have  suf- 
fered from  eczema,  or  some  similar 
itching,  burning,  scaly  skin  disorder 
—  no  matter  how  many  treatments 
you  have  tried  without  success  — 
just  apply  soothing  Resinol  Oint- 
ment to  the  irritated  spots,  and  see 
how  quickly  your  skin  is  comforted. 
The  itching  is  relieved  at  once,  and 
the  soreness  and  roughness  grad- 
ually cleared  away.  You  can  use 
Resinol  safely  anywhere  on  the 
body — no  parts  too  delicate. 
Get  Resinol  Oint- 
ment and  Resinol 
Soap  from  any 
drug  store  and 
start  the  treatment 
today.  For  a  free 
sample  write 
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around  in  Zane  Grey  horseshows.  Now 
she  is  married,  lives  in  a  small  town  in 
North  Carolina,  and  probably  goes  to 
see  the  new  Cinderellas  of  the  screen 
with  a  tinge  oi  pity  in  her  heart.  Mean- 
while, Mary  Pickford,  who  worked  her 
way  up,  inch  by  inch,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  heap,  continues  to  be  one  of 
America's  favorites. 

Edwina  Booth  was  another  one-pic- 
ture star.  The  same  goes  for  Ruth 
Taylor.  Miss  Booth,  taken  from  the 
extra  ranks,  was  given  the  role  of  the 
white  goddess  of  the  jungle  in  "Trader 
Horn."  For  two  years  she  worked  in 
the  blistering  sun  of  the  African  veldt, 
subject  to  fevers,  attacks  by  wild  ani- 
mals, infections  by  poisonous  insects. 
But  before  her  .was  ever  the  vision  of 
Hollywood  fame;  a  return  in  triumph, 
and  a  grand  opening  at  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theater.  She  returned  under 
the  care  of  a  doctor,  her  health  im- 
paired for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The 
studio  did  not  exercise  their  option  on 
her  services — and  now  she  lies  in  fev- 
erish delirium,  still  dreaming  of  the 
happy  ending  that  should  rightfully 
come  to  all  Cinderellas. 

Ruth  Taylor  was  the  Mack  Sennett 
bathing  beauty  who  in  one  grand  leap 
became  a  Paramount  star  when  chosen 
to  play  Lorelei  Lee  in  Anita  Loos's 
saga  of  a  dumbbell,  "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes."  But  evidently  they  didn't, 
for  Ruth's  career  was  short  and  snappy. 

CINDERELLAS  in  the  theater  are 
as  rare  as  green  moons.  Broadway 
in  its  heyday  produced  few  spectacular 
successes.  Producers  would  never  think 
of  entrusting  a  leading  role  to  an  in- 
experienced newcomer.  But  contrast 
the  situation  with  Hollywood  and  you 
realize  immediately  that  only  in  Holly- 
wood can  an  inexperienced  girl  rise  to 
fame  in  a  few  short  months.  Sally 
O'Neil,  Racquel  Torres,  Anita  Page, 
Lila  Lee,  Mary  Brian,  Loretta  Young, 
Marian  Marsh,  Dolores  Del  Rio  and 
Lupe  Velez  are  only  a  few  who  played 
leading  roles  in  their  very  first  pictures. 

Carmen  Barnes  stands  out  in  Holly- 
wood history  as  the  only  greatly  pub- 
licized motion  picture  star  who  never 
made  an  initial  appearance.  Brought 
to  the  coast  by  Jesse  Lasky  to  star  in 
Paramount  pictures,  she  was  photo- 
graphed in  every-which  way,  gave  out 
interviews,  rode  about  in  a  limousine, 
acquired  all  the  mannerisms  of  a  Holly- 
wood celebrity — and  left  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  the  meekness  of  a  lamb, 
to  start  all  over  again  in  an  obscure 
stock  company.  It  is  doubtful  if  she 
will  ever  come  back. 

Hollywood's  two  favorite  Godfathers 
have  been  Cecil  B.  DeMille  and  Charlie 
Chaplin.  They  have  probably  fostered 
more  newcomers  to  fame  than  any  other 
two  men  in  the  industry.  DeMille 
created  stars  of  Gloria  Swanson,  Vera 
Reynolds,  Wanda  Hawley,  Leatrice  Joy, 
Lina  Basquette,  Lillian  Rich,  Jetta 
Goudal.  In  his  new  Paramount  picture, 
"This  Day  and  Age,"  he  introduces  an- 
other newcomer,  playing  the  lead  in 
her  first  movie  role — Judith  Allen,  who 
may  become  a  Paramount  star.  Or  will 
she  fade  like  Ruth  Taylor,  Carmen 
Barnes,  Betty  Bronson,  and  the  others? 

Chaplin  took  Georgia  Hale,  Merna 
Kennedy  and  Virginia  Cherril  from 
the  drabness  of  obscurity  and  made 
them  leading  ladies  in  his  pictures. 
Each    in   turn   basked    in   the    limelight 


of  a  great  reflected  glory,  riding  to  the 
ball  of  fame  with  a  fickle  guy  called 
Success,  but  all  the  while  they  must 
have  known  that  the  fine  carriages  were 
going  to  turn  back  into  pumpkins  at 
any  unsuspecting  moment. 

When  the  screen  went  Talkie,  and 
good,  trained  voices  became  essential, 
it  was  believed  that  never  again  would 
Hollywood  glorify  the  unknown.  Pro- 
ducers invaded  Broadway  with  the 
ruthlessness  of  hungry  wolves,  and 
brought  back  talent  in  trainloads;  Ann 
Harding,  Kay  Francis,  Ruth  Chatter- 
ton,  Ina  Claire,  Sidney  Fox,  Bette 
Davis,  Helen  Twelvetrees,  Helen 
Chandler,  Claudette  Colbert  and  flocks 
of  others.  Then  John  Ford  took  John 
McCormack,  the  singer,  to  Ireland  to 
shoot  scenes  for  "Song  o'  My  Heart," 
and  discovered  the  first  talkie  Cin- 
derella —  Maureen  O' Sullivan.  The 
little  Dublin  beauty  was  then  brought 
to  Hollywood,  put  under  contract,  and 
has  been   climbing  steadily  ever  since. 

In  rapid  succession  came  the  over- 
night successes  of  Ann  Dvorak,  Karen 
Morley,  Gwili  Andre,  Jean  Harlow, 
Ruth  Hall,  Rochelle  Hudson,  Arline 
Judge,  Peggy  Shannon,  Evalyn  Knapp, 
Sally  Eilers — and  Dorothy  Jordan.  The 
star  of  some  of  these  Cinderellas  has 
already  set,  their  light  growing  ever 
dimmer. 

Little  Jean  Parker  is  Hollywood's 
latest  Cinderella.  Discovered  by  Metro- 
Goldwyn,  she  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  girl  in  films  who  won  a 
contract  simply  on  an  appearance  in  a 
newsreel.  Studio  officials  were  so  im- 
pressed by  her  fresh  charm  that  they 
took  her  out  of  a  Pasadena  school  and 
made  her  an  actress.  Today  she  is  the 
most  promising  ingenue  on  the  screen 
with  a  future  before  her  that  will  rival 
Gaynor's. 

Dorothy  Coonan  and  Ruby  Keeler 
are  the  new  Cinderellas  of  the  Warner 
lot.  Miss  Keeler's  rise  has  been  sensa- 
tional. The  Coonan  girl  has  been  a 
dancer  in  Warner's  musical  pictures. 
Taken  out  of  the  chorus,  she  was  re- 
cently given  the  leading  role  in  "Wild 
Boys  of  the  Road,""  and  will  be  groomed 
for  stardom. 

PARAMOUNT'S  contribution  to  the 
new  crop  of  Cinderellas  includes  Ju- 
dith Allen,  Elizabeth  Young,  a  New 
York  society  girl,  and  Grace  Bradley, 
taken  out  of  a  Broadway  cabaret  and 
brought  to  Hollywood  for  grooming. 

Dorothy  Wilson  is  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Radio  Pictures  studio.  Discovered 
in  the  stenographic  department,  she 
was  given  the  lead  in  her  very  first 
role. 

At  Fox,  Boots  Mallory  and  Heather 
Angel  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  the 
magic  wand  that  touched  them,  making 
them  over  night,  motion  picture  stars. 

And  so  the  little  Hollywood  Cinderel- 
las come  and  go — beautiful  puppets 
touched  by  a  kind  fate,  allowed  to  dance 
at  the  ball  for  a  few  quickly  passing 
hours,  while  the  clock  ever  threatens  to 
strike  the  tragic  hour  of  twelve,  when 
the  silks  and  satins  must  turn  back  to 
rags,  the  fine  horses  back  to  mice,  the 
grand  carriages  back  to  pumpkins,  the 
fantasy  back  to  realism.  In  the  fairy 
tale  the  Cinderella  girl  went  back  to 
her  drab  fireside  and  the  Prince  Charm- 
ing came  and  rescued  her.  But  in  Holly- 
wood the  Prince  Charming  sometimes 
never  comes. 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 

I'd  have  given  my  eye-teeth,  whatever 
thev  may  be,  for  a  glimpse  of  her.  But 
I  was  to  learn  later  that  Mary  seldom 
appears  in  public  places. 

"Who's  that  little  bit  of  a  girl  over 
there  with  all  those  men?"  asked  Trav. 
"Can  it  be  that  new  one,  Sylvia  Sid- 
ney?" 

"You  mean  that  tiny  thing  all  in 
gray,  with  the  violets,  and  those  big 
horn-rimmed   spectacles?" 

"Yes,  that's  the  one." 

"I  believe  it  is.  Gee,  Trav,  she's 
littler  than  I  am!" 

"But  not  so  pretty." 

Of  course,  that  wasn't  true  and  I  told 
him  so,  whereupon  there  ensued  a  very 
satisfactory  mock  lover's  quarrel, 
which,  I  was  suddenly  aware,  very 
much  interested  a  huge  mountain  of  a 
man  with  an  unruly  head  of  thick  yel- 
low hair  and  eyes  that  simply  made 
you  look  at  him  even  though  you  did 
not  find  the  prospect  pleasing.  He  was 
sitting  alone,  this  mountainous  man, 
in  a  booth  so  close  to  our  table  that  he 
could  hear  every  word  we  said — and, 
obviously,  he  was  making  it  his  busi- 
ness to  do  so.  Incidentally,  his  great 
compelling  eyes  never  left  my  face. 

"Who's  your  friend?"  Trav  said  at 
last. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I 
said — but  I  did. 

"The  old  guy  with  the  pants  expan- 
sion! You've  made  a  hit,  honey.  Too 
bad  he  isn't  Gary  Cooper." 

"We  ought  to  take  that  guy  along 
with  our  act,"  continued  Travis  in  his 
least  charming  manner.  "If  we  played 
a  theater  that  was  shy  a  back  drop, 
we  could  use  those  pants  of  his,  and 
the  audience  would  never  know  the  dif- 
ference." 

"Travis  Jackson,  I  believe  you're 
jealous." 

"Why  should  I  be  jealous  of  an  old 
guy  like  that?" 

"You  shouldn't  be."  I  looked  loving- 
ly at  his  tall,  slim  young  figure,  and  I 
knew  that  I  spoke  the  truth.  "Just  the 
same,  that  guy,  as  you  call  him,  is  not 
old,  and  I'm  sure  he  is  someone  im- 
portant." 

"Can't  be  very  important."  Travis 
called  rather  testily  for  his  check.  "I 
never  saw  him  in  pictures." 

The  luncheon  ended  rather  unsatis- 
factorily, and  it  was  a  stiff  masculine 
arm  to  which  I  clung  as  we  rounded  the 
corner  into  Hollywood  Boulevard. 

I  did  know — something  within  me 
told  me,  although  I  don't  know  now 
how  he  found  out  about  us — that  he 
would  be  in  the  theater  to  catch  our 
act.    And   sure  enough,  there  he   was. 

By  this  time,  I  was  sure  that  he  was 
a  great  man.  And  I  did  not  need  to 
wait  long  to  have  my  confidence  con- 
firmed. There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  call  boy  with  a  note — and  to 
the  note  was  signed  the  world-famous 
name  of  Hollywood's  most  eccentric  and 
most  successful  director.  Here  is  what 
it  said: 
"Miss, 

"I  have  been  watching  your  perform- 
ance. You  will  have  tea  with  me.  I 
shall  be  waiting. 

"Fritz  Stresseman." 

I  did  not  show  the  note  to  Travis. 
He  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quickly 
repented  his  rudeness  at  the  Brown 
Derby,  and  had  been  very  nice  about  it 
before  we  went  on  for  our  turn.  But 
(Please  turn  to  page  94) 
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DYE  SHOES 
BLACK  da* 
EASY  WAY 


ALL  shoes  of  smooth  leather-  colored, 
tan  and  white — are  quickly  and  eas- 
ily dyed  a  permanent,  lustrous  black 
with  ColorShine  Black  Dye.  Just  apply 
it  with  the  dauber  and  let  it  dry.  Then 
keep  black  shoes  shined  with  ColorShine 
Black  Creme.  It  keeps  shoes  smart  as 
well  as  softening  and  preserving  the 
leather.  •  There's  a  ColorShine  Dressing 
for  every  type  of  shoe.  Only  10^  for  a 
big  tube  or  bottle.  Sold 
on  the  hardware  counter 
at  any  Woolworth  store. 

SEND   POST   CARD 

for  my  free  directions  showing 
how  I  keep  al  1  my  shoes  smart 
looking.  Address: 
Irene  Marchant,  The 
Chieftain  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.TlO.Baltimore,Md 


'Z&BfST 


rice 


£Ln_xi_u>€^ 


Pfev 


PROBLEM 

OF 

FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


%  To  the  perplexed  woman  seeking  a  depend- 
able answer  to  the  vital  problem  of  personal 
hygiene,  weadviseBORO-PHENO-FoRM.  Known 
to  the  medical  profession  for  more  than  forty 
years,  it  carries  highest  recommendations.  Con- 
venient—no water  nor  accessories  required. 
Soothing;  harmless— non-caustic; odorless; de- 
pendable. A  boon  to  the  y.  _. 
mind  and  health  of  every  \\y  Di^ri'^'Q 
married  woman.  y       J'iciica 

BORO-PHENO-FORM 

•  Try  it   now.  Just  send  10c  and 
couponforgenerousTrial  Package. 

I- Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  K-15 

I    162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I    Please  send  me  your  Trial  Package  of 

I    Boko-  I'heno-Form,    Directions    and    Enlightening 

|    Booklet.   1  enclose  10c. 

J   Name 

I   Address 

!City__ 


State 
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(Continued  fr 
I  knew  he  would  resent  the  calm  as- 
sumption on  Mr.  Stresseman's  part  that 
I  would  do  as  he  commanded.  I  didn't 
resent  it — but,  then,  I  wasn't  Travis. 
So  I  just  told  him  that  the  man  who 
had  been  observing  us  at  the  Derby  was 
in  the  audience  and  that  he  was  some- 
body important;  in  fact,  that  he  was 
the  great  Fritz  Stresseman. 

"Fritz  Stresseman?" 

Travis  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  his  necktie  operations. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered,  trying  to  avoid 
I-told-you-soing. 

"Gee!  That's  different.  Of  course  he 
gave  my  little  girl  the  once-over.  He 
knows  talent  when  he  sees  it,  that 
guy!" 

"Mr.  Stresseman  sent  around  word 
that  he  would  like  to  have  me  have  tea 
with  him.    Shall  we  go,  Trav?" 

"No,  honey,"  he  said,  smiling  down 
into  my  upturned  eyes,  "ive  won't  go, 
but  you  will.  It  may  be  your  chance. 
Men  like  Stresseman  don't  waste  time 
on  false  alarms.  This  is  your  fire.  You 
go  to  it." 

"But  Trav,"  I  insisted,  "I'm  sure  Mr. 
Stresseman  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
come  along.  He  probably  doesn't  know 
we  are  married." 

"No,  and  don't  you  tell  him!" 

"But  Travis,  that  doesn't  seem  nice. 
I  love " 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  being  nice,  or 
of  loving  either,  honey.  This  is  Holly- 
wood— and  Hollywood  doesn't  like  baby 
stars  that  are  married." 

"But  I'm  not  a  baby  star." 

"You're  my  baby  star!"  he  cried  in 
a  voice  which  was  meant  to  convey 
ecstasy  but  which  somehow  managed  to 
suggest  tragedy — and  once  more  he 
swept  me  into  his  strong  young  arms. 
"There,  you  look  wonderful !  You'll 
knock  his  eye  out*!" 

BEFORE  I  knew  it  I  was  in  the 
street — and  there,  by  the  curb  was 
the  mountainous  man  with  the  yellow 
hair,  lolling  back  in  the  deep  back  seat 
of  an  open  landaulet.  He  did  not  rise 
as  I  appeared,  just  smiled,  and  moved 
his  hand  almost  imperceptibly,  as  if 
in  the  way  of  invitation,  toward  the 
vacant  seat  beside  him.  A  uniformed 
chauffeur  held  the  door  open  for  me, 
as  I  stepped  carefully  into  the  car.  I 
was  awfully  afraid  I  would  trip  and 
fall  in  a  heap.    I  felt  kind  of  heapy. 

My  companion  said  nothing  as  the 
big  black  car  turned  right,  off  the 
Boulevard,  up  Vine  Street  toward  those 
terraced  hills.  At  the  crest,  he  broke 
the  silence,  but  without  any  pretense 
of  looking  my  way. 

"You  will  never  sing  again." 

That  was  all  he  said.  Somehow,  it 
didn't  make  sense.  I  wanted  to  tell  him 
that  I  liked  to  sing,  that  I  intended  to 
sing;  but  somehow  my  lips  refused  to 
form  the  words.  Instead,  I  found  my- 
self venturing  rather  weakly: 

"But  my  contract " 

"You  have  no  contract.  I  have  bought 
it." 

Now  1  was  alarmed.  My  thoughts 
rushed  back  to  Travis,  to  our  little  act. 
to  our  hopes,  our  ambitions,  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  thirty-two  weeks  on  the 
Orpheum  time,  of  New  York,  of  suc- 
cess on  Broadway — Travis  and  I. 

"Don't  worry  about  your  partner," 
continued  Stresseman,  as  if  he  were 
reading  my  mind,  "he  will  be  taken 
care   of.    You    will   play   out    the    week 
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with  him  here.   He  will  open  in  Fresno 
next  week  as  a  single,  same  salary  as 
you   both   get    now.    I've   arranged   all 
that." 

"But  Mr.  Stresseman,  Mr.  Jackson 
is " 

"I'm  not  interested  in  Mr.  Jackson. 
I'm  interested  in  you." 

I  knew  that  I  should  have  completed 
that  sentence  if  it  was  the  last  thing 
I  said  on  earth.  Just  as  surely  as  Saint 
Peter  denied  his  heavenly  Master,  I 
was,  by  my  cowardly  silence,  denying 
my  earthly  lord  and  master.  I  hated 
myself.  But  in  the  presence  of  this 
strange,  hypnotic  creature,  my  tongue 
was  tied. 

When  it  seemed  that  we  were  about 
to  hurl  ourselves  head  foremost  into 
the  towering  rock,  the  car  swerved  sud- 
denly to  the  right  and  began  to  climb 
in  great  sweeping  arcs,  which  revealed 
at  every  turn  new  vistas  of  wooded 
canyons  and  gleaming  white  rambling 
stucco-walled  houses  clinging,  with 
story  piled  on  story,  to  the  precipitous 
hillsides.  At  one  such  structure,  a  little 
more  rambling  and  a  little  less  gleam- 
ing than  the  rest,  the  big  car  came  to 
a  stop.  Without  moving,  the  huge  man 
beside  me  managed  to  indicate  that  I 
was  to  get  out. 

"I  am  not  fashionable,"  he  said.  "I 
do  not  live  in  Beverly  Hills." 

It  was  the  first  personal  thing,  the 
first  human  thing,  that  he  had  said. 

"I  like  that,"  I  ventured. 

"You  mustn't  like  it,"  he  replied 
sharply,  as  if  he  regretted  stepping 
even  for  a  moment  out  of  character. 
"You  will  be  fashionable.  You  will  live 
in  Beverly  Hills.  I  will  arrange  all 
that." 

He  said  no  more.  Silence  fell  like  a 
curtain  on  a  scene  which  I  was  never 
supposed  to  have  glimpsed.  Then  he 
led  me  heavily  up  the  steep  steps  into 
the  house. 

I  NEVER  did  get  any  tea — or  any 
dinner.  Instead,  I  got  three  hectic 
hours  with  this  gargantuan  madman  in 
a  great  shadowy  studio  room,  through 
whose  trellised  windows  filtered  the 
red-gold  afterglow  of  a  sun  that  set  in 
glory  behind  the  hills  that  fringed  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Not  once  in  all  this 
time  did  the  mountainous  man  with  the 
yellow  hair  stop  pacing  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  me.  Not  once  did  he  stop 
talking,  not  so  much  to  me  as  about 
me. 

"You  are  not  a  singer,"  he  had.  be- 
gun. "T  ou  are  not  an  actress.  You  are 
a  mirror.  I  don't  suppose  you  know 
what  I  mean,  do  you?" 

I  didn't.  But  my  throat  was  so  dry 
and  my  muscles  so  tense  that  I  couldn't 
tell  him  so.  I  couldn't  give  him*  any 
answer  at  all.  But  he  evidently  didn't 
expect  one,  for  he  continued: 

."Your  gift  is  the  gift  of  reflection. 
You  are  like  a  mirror  that  is  placed  in 
the  light  for  all  to  see.  In  you,  people 
see  themselves  as  they  want  to  be — 
they  see  their  secret  desires,  their  loves, 
their  hates — primitive  feelings  that 
rage  through  their  souls  as  storm 
clouds  sweep  a  summer  sky." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  in  his 
abrupt,  peremptory  way  came  over  to 
me  where  I  was  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, and  snatched  my  little  beret  from 
off  my  head. 

"Stay  there,"  he  ordered,  as  he 
walked  down  to  the  other  end   of  the 
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long,     high-ceilinged,     shadowy     room. 

"Storm  cloud!  That  is  your  hair. 
Marvelous!  Blue-black,  violet,  yet  shin- 
ing wfth  a  glow  that  betrays  the  pres- 
ence of  the  hidden  sun!" 

As  he  stood  there,  muttering  to  him- 
self these  lurid,  extravagant  phrases, 
I  could  barely  see  him  in  the  falling 
shadows.  But'  his  hypnotic,  fascinating 
eyes  shone  out  like  the  eyes  of  a  cat  as 
they  fastened  themselves  on  me,  com- 
pelling me  to  stand  as  I  was  bidden. 

He  seemed  to  sense  my  fear  and  my 
desire  for  flight. 

"Sit  down,  child.  You're  tired.  Here, 
on  this  couch." 

Again,  I  obeyed,  this  time  with  relief. 

"You  are  very  beautiful,  my  child. 
You  are  frightened,  yes?  Don't  be. 
There  is  no  cause  for  fear.  I  will  not 
harm  you.  Fear  contracts  the  muscles 
of  the  body  and  paralyzes  the  mind. 
Relax  and  rest  yourself.  There,  that  is 
better.    Now,  we  will  talk. 

"I  want  to  encourage  that  mirror- 
like talent  of  yours.  But  I  want  to  add 
something  to  it.  It  needs  strength. 
People  are  still  timorous,  shy,  afraid 
to  look  too  closely  at  their  reflections. 
I  shall  give  you  the  strength  to  compel 
them  to  do  so.  Women  will  look  at  you 
and  see  themselves  beautiful  and  loved; 
men  will  recover  their  ideals  and  weave 
again  the  dreams  of  their  youth." 

The  man's  intensity  was  certainly 
frightening. 

"I  shall  not  make  love  to  you.  That 
is  not  what  I  want  of  you.  I  want  to 
create.  And  you  are  the  living  clay 
which  I  am  going  to  mold.  Love! 
Romance !  Bah !  They  spoil  everything. 
You  are  to  be  a  reproduction  of  my 
mind.  I  do  not  want  your  body  for 
myself.     It  doesn't  interest  me  at  all." 

"I  don't  want  your  brains,  either," 
this  strange  creature  continued.  "I  can 
supply  all  that.  I  want  your  beauty, 
not  for  myself  but  for  the  world.  You 
shall  become  a  beautiful  ideal  for  all 
to  look  at.  Nobody  shall  own  you.  You 
are  not  to  encourage  lust  and  greed 
among  men — jealousy  and  envy  among 
women.  You  are  to  be  a  mirror  of 
Beauty  and  Truth!" 

I  FORGOT,"  he  said,  for  him  almost 
apologetically.  "I  will  pay  you  five 
hundred  dollars  a  week  while  you  are 
learning.  A  thousand  dollars  a  week 
while  you  are  working  on  your  first 
picture.  If  you  make  good,  I  will  pay 
you  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  week. 
Perhaps  more.  What  is  money  to  Fritz 
Stresseman?" 

Suddenly,  I  found  myself  again  in 
the  waiting  motor  car,  with  my  huge 
friend — I  called  him  that  now  to  my- 
self— standing  on  the  steps  of  his  hill- 
side home.  Suddenly,  his  great  body 
filled  the  doorway  of  the  car,  his  huge 
yellow  head   leaning  over  me. 

"You  will  come  to  me  Saturday 
night,"  he  said,  "at  midnight.  We  wiil 
begin." 

The  door  closed.    He  was  gone ! 


Don't  fail  to  read  all  of  the 
startling  developments  in  this  un- 
usual story,  some  of  the  strangest 
parts  of  which  appear  in  the  next 
installment,  in  the  November  New 
Movie  Magazine.  Be  sure  to  get 
your  copy  on  the  day  the  magazine 
goes   on   sale — October  4th. 


The  Smartest  Women  Use 

FAOFN  BEAUTY  AIDS 
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Everywhere  you  will  find  Faoen  in  distin- 
guished company.  At  a  fashionable  Ball, 
for  example,  you  will  see  lovely,  gorgeously 
gowned  ladies  using  Faoen  Lip  Stick, 
Rouges  and  Face  Powder.  They  have 
learned  that  Faoen  Beauty  Aids  —  in  con- 
venient 10^  sizes — have  been  scientifically 
proven  equal  to  $1  to  $3  brands  in  qual- 
ity. And  they  are  proud  to  herald  the  re-  PARK  &  T  I  L  F  O  R  D  '  S 
turn  to  common  sense  in  cosmetic  values. 
It's  smart  to  use  Faoen! 


FAOEN  PERFUMES,  Nos.  3,  72 
and  79,  are  captivating  odeurs 
that  have  the  long-lasting  quality 
of  expensive  imported  perfumes. 

CLEANSING    CREAM       •     COLD    CREAM 
FACE  POWDER      •     ROUGES      •     PERFUMES 
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BANDITS! 


Sharp  cold  . . .  biting  winds  . . .  steam  heat! 
They  rob  your  skin  of  its  natural  oils.  Leave 
your  complexion  dry,  rough  and  old-looking. 
Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  will  put  a  stop 
to  this.  Its  marvelous  Olive  Oil  base  combats 
skin  dryness.  Keeps  the  texture  fresh,  soft 
and  gloriously  smooth. 

Outdoor  Girl  is  light  and  fluffy,  yet  it  clings  for 
hours.  Spreads  evenly.  Does  not  clog  the  pores. 
I  n  7  smart  shades  to  blend  with  any  complexion. 
At  leading  drug,  department  and  chain  stores — 
50c,  25c,  10c.  Mail  the  coupon  for  generous 
try-out  packages. 


OUTDOOR  GIRL 

OLIVE   OIL   FACE   POWDER 


CRYSTAL  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  8/J 
WILLIS  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  me  your  Outdoor  Girl  "Week-end  Beauty  Kit" 
containing  libetal  trial  packages  of  Olive  Oil  Face  Pow- 
der—Lightex  Face  Powder— Olive  OilCream— Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing  Cream  and  Lip-and-Cheek  Rouge. 
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CITY STATE 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 


NEW  YORK 


V^ 


aspUalitdr 

IN  NEW  YORK 


1400  sunlit  rooms,  each  with  radio, 
servidor  and  bath-with-shower.  De- 
licious food  in  the  NEW  Dining 
Room,  Grill  and  Cafeteria.  Top- 
notch  service.  But  best  of  all . .  .  an 
air  of  hospitality  .  .  .  because  it  is  a 
teal  pleasure  to  entertain  you! 

$2.50  Single        $3.50  Double 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  General  Manager 

HOTEL  LINCOLN 

44th  to  45th  Street-8th  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


She  Lives  for  Her  Art 


(Continued  from  page  43) 


Garden    City    Hotel, 
Garden  City,  L.  I., 
July,  1933. 

ELEANOR  HOLM,  who,  since  the 
age  of  three  has  been  rated  an 
aquatic  star,  is  preparing  for  the  Na- 
tional Swimming  Championship  meet 
at  Jones  Beach.  I  arrive  after  a  tele- 
phone  appointment. 

"H'ya,  Cupid,"  Eleanor  calls  from 
the  porch  of  the  hotel  as  I  get  out  of 
my  car.  "Come  on  up,  and  we'll  have 
breakfast."  There's  no  formality  about 
Eleanor.  Ever  since  she  can  remem- 
ber, most  of  her  time  has  been  spent 
indulging  in  athletics  out  in  the  open, 
but  what  she  lacks  in  drawing-room 
decorum,  she  makes  up  in  sincerity. 
The  greeting,  mind  you,  came  after  I 
hadn  t  seen  her  in,  perhaps,  more  than 
a  year. 

Breakfast  vanishes  into  ten  o'clock, 
ten  o'clock  gives  way  to  noon.  Mid- 
day cedes  its  place  to  luncheon  at  one, 
and  at  two,  I  leave,  accompanied  by 
the  real  "inside  and  only  official  story" 
of  the  Eleanor  Holm-Art  Jarrett  ro- 
mance.    Here  it  is: 

THE  Erasmus  meeting  of  1926  had 
been  obliterated  by  that  age-old 
eradicator,  Time,  when  I,  substituting 
for  Eros,  did  my  stuff  that  night  at 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  studio. 
Eleanor's  fame  was  already  insured; 
Jarrett,  after  four  years  at  Fordham 
College,  had  spent  a  year  in  Chicago 
where  he  first  attracted  attention  with 
his  singing.  New  York  had  beckoned 
to  him,  and  there  he  was.  The  Colum- 
bia studio  meeting  planted  the  seed  of 
the    romance. 

The  "Reunion  in  California"  at  the 
home  of  Dorothy  Lee,  plus  the  ensuing 
weeks,  nurtured  the  affair.  It  has  blos- 
somed now,  and  you  can  expect  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Eleanor  and  Art  any  day.  You 
can  certainly  take  Eleanor's  word  for 
that! 

Jarrett  must  have  had  a  special  dis- 
pensation from  ol'  kid  Morpheus.  Re- 
gardless of  what  time  he  gets  through 
at  the  studio,  five  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing finds  him  at  the  long  distance 
phone,  talking  to  Eleanor.  The  early 
hour  is  necessitated  by  the  three-hour 
difference  in  time  between  California 
and  New  York,  and  the  daylight-sav- 
ing edict.  He  simply  has  to  talk  to 
Elly,  as  he  calls  her,  every  morning 
in  order  to  start  that  particular  day 
off  right. 

Their  phone  conversations  have  to 
do  mainly  with  Art's  inquiring  into 
Elly's  health,  swimming,  and  her  feel- 
ing toward  him.  He  continually  asks 
if  she  is  seeing  anybody  else,  and  her 
answer  is,  "Nobody  except  Helen 
Meany,"  her  room-mate  and  another 
water-wizard.  Elly  asks  him  how  his 
pictures  are  going,  how  his  health  is, 
and  if  he  still  loves  her.  His  answer 
to  the  last  query  invariably  is  that, 
even  if  he  had  the  inclination  to  see 
other  girls,  which  he  says  he  hasn't, 
he  is  so  busy  shooting  pictures  and 
singing  until  late  at  night,  and  then 
remembering  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  that  he  hasn't  got  the 
time! 

Once  every  week,  five  orchids  are 
delivered  to  Eleanor  ...  a  gift  of 
flowers  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 


night  they  really  met,  in  Dorothy  Lee's 
garden. 

t^LEANOR  objects  strenuously  (well, 
*—*  perhaps  not  so  strenuously)  to  Jar- 
rett's  daily  calls,  and  periodically  in- 
sists that  Art  stop  increasing  the  in- 
come of  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company.  However,  on  the 
two  occasions  when  Jarrett  obeyed  and 
didn't  call,  Eleanor  herself  sat  down 
at  the  phone  and  paged  "Long  Dis- 
tance." Three  thousand  miles  separate 
them,  but  Eleanor  insists  that  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment,"  with  no  con- 
cession whatsoever  to  the  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  adage. 

That  night  at  Dorothy  Lee's  will  be 
remembered  by  both  as  long  as  they 
live  .  .  .  and  love.  A  mellow  moon 
bathed  in  radiance  the  garden  in  which 
they  strolled.  Their  conversation  was 
impersonal.  Romance  was  casting  its 
web,  but  neither  knew  it.  Their  sep- 
aration from  the  crowd  at  the  party 
was  merely  the  desire  of  two  kids  from 
the   same   town    wanting   to    talk   over 


CHEESE 


FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 

Cheese  will  give  a  flourish 
to  one  meal  or  form  the  basis 
of  another.  It  can  be  used  for 
every  course  from  soup  to 
dessert.  This  month's  circulars 
give  you  information  on  all 
sorts  of  cheeses  as  well  as 
recipes  for  all  sorts  of  cheese 
dishes.    Here  are  the  subjects: 

Oc  1.  Cheese  You  Should 
Know 

Oc  2.  Cheese  Appetizers 
and  Soups 

Oc  3.  Cheese  Main  Dishes 

Oc  4.  Cheese    Dishes    for 
Lunch   and    Supper 

Oc  5.  Cheese  Sandwiches 

Oc  6.  Cheese  Salads 

Oc  7.  Cheese  Desserts 

Oc  8.  Foreign  Cheese 
Dishes 

If  you  would  like  copies  of 
these  circulars,  send  ten  cents 
to  Rifa  Calhoun,  care  Tower 
Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Remember  they 
are  printed  on  loose  leaves, 
so  that  you  can  keep  them  in 
a  loose-leaf  binder. 
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old  times.  The  minutes  melted  into  an 
hour,  and  then — oh,  irreverent  male 
thus  to  shatter  a  perfect  picture — Art 
snapped    his    fingers,   and   declared: 

"Gee,  Eleanor,  I  almost  forgot.  I'm 
due  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel  for 
Gus  Arnheim's  opening.  Come  along, 
will    you?" 

Eleanor  went.  The  Arnheim  orches- 
tra was  in  fine  form,  and  the  magic 
melodies  emanating  from  each  instru- 
ment blended  into  a  love  song  for  Art 
and  Eleanor.  One  song  they  played 
over  and  over  again,  and  Art  whis- 
pered the  lyrics  in  her  ear  as  they 
danced. 

Lover,   when   I'm   near   you 
And  I  hear  you  speak  my  name 
Softly     in     my     ear,     breathes     a 
flame  .  .  . 

After  Art  had  taken  her  home  that 
night,  he  didn't  say  to  her,  "May  I 
see  you  again?"  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  "What 
are  you  doing  tomorrow  night?"  or 
any  of  the  other  acknowledged  queries 
of  enamored  swains.  He  merely  said, 
"I'll  be  over  tomorrow."  Eleanor,  in 
turn,  made  no  recourse  to  woman's 
perennial,  "Well,  I've  a  date  for  to- 
morrow," or  "Call  me  up  first."  All 
she  said,  was,  "That'll  be  swell."  Kid 
Cupid  had  acquired  a  couple  of  con- 
verts. 

SHORTLY  afterward  Art  went  to 
work  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  gath- 
ering place  of  Moviedom's  elite.  His 
vocal  endeavors  there  were  met  with 
sensational  acclaim,  and  night  after 
night,  he'd  be  forced  to  stay  on  the 
floor,  singing  ostensibly  to  the  assem- 
blage in  general,  but  actually  direct- 
ing his  love  songs  to  a  girl  who  sat 
at  a  ringside  table,  surrounded  by 
gallants. 

Eleanor  insists  that  she  has  never 
been  worse  company  in  her  life  than 
those  nights  when  she  visited  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove. 

No  matter  what  compliments  her  es- 
corts paid  her,  her  ears  heard  only 
Art's  love  lyrics.  The  Grove  was 
packed  nightly,  yet  to  each  of  them, 
only  one  other  person  was  present. 
Worshipful  eyes  of  women  eagerly  ab- 
sorbed every  movement  of  Jarrett's 
on  the  flnor;  drank  in  everv  vocal 
nuance.  He  knew  only  that  Eleanor, 
his  Eleanor,  was  there.  "Holm,  Sweet 
Holm,"   was   his   new   theme   song. 

After  Art  had  concluded  his  highly 
successful  engagement  at  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove,  he  and  Elly  went  there  as 
guests  one  evening.  A  newspaper- 
man friend  was  seated  at  an  adjoining 
table,  bemoaning  the  lack  of  news.  Elea- 
nor turned  to  Art  and  said  to  him 
joshingly : 

"For  Pete's  sake,  Art,  nronose  to  me 
so  he  can  get  some  news!"  The  ioking 
remark  resulted  in  all  the  alleged  auo* 
tations  which  you  may  have  read.  The 
foregoing  happens  to  be  the  onlv  truth- 
ful account  of  how  Eleanor  Holm  sup- 
posedly "proposed  to  Art  Jarrett!" 

The  next  evening,  Eleanor  left  the 
Coast  for  New  York,  and  while  she  is 
speeding  East,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  her.  She  is  nineteen  years 
old,  and  a  typical  American  girl.  Her 
early  life,  until  she  was  of  high  school 
(Please  turn  to  page  98) 


No  One  Believed  My 

Window  Shades  Cost 

Only  10c  Each  .  . 


.  .They  Looked  So  Smart  After 
Months  of  Wear! 


GUESTS  always  admired  my  window 
shades — that  looked  as  beautiful  as 
the  day  I  bought  them. 

"I  wish  I  could  afford  to  replace  my  old, 
cracked  shades."  some  friend  would  say, 
"but  I  just  can't  now.  Why,  you  must  have 
paid  $10  for  those  twenty  new  shades!" 

Imagine  their  surprise  when  I  explained 
that  my  shades  cost  only  10c  each.  They 
were  not  new  either.  My  shades  appeared 
especially  attractive  because  they  were 
faced  in  the  latest  chintz  patterns  .  .  . 
patterns  that  I  found  from  experience  I 
just  couldn't  get  even  in  the  most  expensive 
shades.  And  my  shades  stayed  pretty  be- 
cause they  were  Clopay  Shades  that  wore 
as  well  as  they  looked.  When  I  revealed, 
too,  how  easy  it  was  to  put  up  Clopay 
Shades  without  tacks  or  tools  my  friends 
were  convinced  I  was  a  shrewd  buyer  for 
my  family. 

NEW  KIND  OF 
WSNDOW  SHADES 

Clopay  Shades  are  made  of  an  unusually 
tough  yet  flexible  fibre  material  that  won't 
crack,  pinhole,  fray  or  curl.  Because  of 
their  patented  creped  texture,   Clopay 


Shades  hang  evenly,  roll  smoothly  and 
stand  rough  usage  even  better  than  ordi- 
nary cloth  shades. 
Yet  they  cost  only 
10  cents. 

You'll  realize 
what  a  bargain 
value  this  is  when 
you  see  the  lovely 
plain  colors  avail- 
able, such  as  dark 
green,  white,  ecru 
— and  the  modern 
two-tone  chintz  ef- 
fects you  can't  get 
in  old-fashioned  See  How  Easy 

shades.    Clopay     To  Replace  Old  Shades 

shades  are  36"x6  ft.  Just  rip  off  old  shade  from 
easily    Cut    to    fit  roller.  Moisten  gummed  tape 

U.     j  edge  at  top  of  Llopay  ohade — 

er   Windows.  Jach  t<y  old  roller—and  hang 

In    a   jiffy  you   Can  shade.  Now  you  have  a  new 

attach    theitl    to  Jrejn  shade  in  only  2  minutes! 

11  11  No  tacks  or  tools.  Clopa  y  saves 

your   old    rollers—   tlme_labor_ money    " 
patented  gum  tape 

edge  at  top  cf  shade  is  the  secret.  See  this 
amazing  new  kind  of  shade  today.  Millions 
already  in  use.  Learn  what  a  thrill  it  is  to 
brighten  up  every  room  with  new  Clopays 
at  all  your  windows.  Send  3c  stamp  for  color 
samples.  Just  address  Clopay  Corporation, 
1213  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


At  All  5c  and  10c  Stores  and  Many  Department  Stores 
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hS ere  en  Stan 
BOB   < 
PINS 


Now  you  can  get  genuine  5ta- 
Rite  DeLuxe  (half-round)  Bob 
Pins — the  kind  beauty  experts 
recommend — together  with  a 
lovely  photo-miniature  of  your 
favorite  star  for  vour  movie 
album  or  dressing  table. 

Select    Your 
4\%  Favorite 


Twelve  popular 
sMrs  to  choose 
from.  You'll 
want  to  collect 
the  whole  series. 

Claudette  Colbert 
Neil  Hamilton  Jack  Hoh 

Genevieve  Tobin 
Ralph  Forbes        Wynne  Gibson 

Constance  Cummings 
Edmund  Lowe      Ginger  Rogers 

Dorothy  Mackaill 
Ralph  Bellamy  Tom   Brown 

At  Leading  Stores 

and  Beauty  Shops 

NOTE:  Similar  cards  with  "midget" 
size  bob  pins,  featuring  members  of  Hal 
Roach's  "Our  Gang"  are  available  for 
little  misses. 

Sta-Rite  Hair  Pin  Co. 
Shelbyville,  111. 
In    Canada,    49   Wellington    St.,   Toronto 


Sta-Rite 


For    soft,    lovely,    natural     waves 
use  Sta-Rite  Wan  Set 


Callous-ease 


— A~-Vv_^    New  Medicated 

%  "'^iXj^      moleskin 

*^§r^Cushions,  Absorbs 
^-^wHP^        Painful  Growths 

(Juicii,  lasting  reliel  Dow.  tor  sore,  calloused,  tender  feet 
Velvet-solt  moleskin,  treated  with  K1NOX  adhesive  medica- 
tion ends  pain  of  Callouses  and  corns  soon  as  applied.  Hard 
growths  arc  gently  absorbed.  Antiseptic;  cannot  harm 
healthy  tissue.  Liberal  10c  size  sold  in  many  WOOLWORTH 
STORES;  or  we  will  send  25c  drug-store  size  or  big  wide 
family-size  $1  spool  postpaid.  Money  cheerfully  returned  it 
not  delighted  with  Quick,  permanent  relief. 
KINOX  CO..   Inc..  Dept.  Wv  Rutland,  Vermont 


Save  ^2.  on 

HOSIERY  BUIiS 


Smart,  thrifty  women  save  mending  by  slipping 
these  concealed  footlets  under  or  over  their 
sheerest  hose.  Peds  are  a  modern  necessity  in 
business,  at  home  and  for  all  sports.  Peds  give 
exceptional  foot  comfort.  Buy  Peds  today  at 
your  favorite  chain  store  or  send  20c  with  cor- 
rect stocking  size  to  — RICHARD  PAUL,  Inc., 
Cooper  Bldg.,  Dept.  T,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

IP 

M    TRADE     MARK  REG 

Peds  are  made  with 
snug-fitting  elastic 
edges,  ventilated 
non-slip  heel 


She  Lives  for  Her  Art 


{Continued  from  page  97) 


age,  was  spent  in  Long  Beach,  and  she 
learned  to  swim  just  about  the  time 
most  kiddies  are  able  to  walk.  Her 
father  is  dead,  and  at  all  times  other 
than  the  swimming  season,  she  lives 
with  her  mother,  three  sisters  and  a 
brother. 

She  combines  a  magnetic  personality 
and  undeniable  charm  with  a  nature- 
molded  figure  that  really  had  me  envy- 
ing this  Jarrett  person.  Every  other 
word  she  speaks  is  about  Art.  At 
least  five  times  during  the  interview, 
she  pleaded,  "Please  Jerry,  say  some- 
thing nice  about  Art.  He's  such  a  swell 
guy."  Maybe  I  ought  to  trade  in  my 
typewriter  and  get  a  set  of  vocal 
lessons. 

WHEN  Eleanor  arrived  here  from 
the  Coast,  the  very  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  phone  Jarrett's  parents  (he's 
an  only  child),  explain  to  them  who 
she  was,  and  tell  them  that  she  hoped 
they'd  like  her.  They  did.  Art's  dad, 
incidentally,  is  a  rather  well-known 
radio  writer,  and  has  contributed  sev- 
eral outstanding  stories  to  the  films,  in 
addition.  His  latest  effort  is  "Moon- 
light and  Pretzels,"  due  for  early  re- 
lease. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starrett 
were  vaudeville  favorites  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  appearing  in  a  one-act  play 
of  their  own  composition. 

But  lest  we  digress,  Art  and 
Eleanor  have  had  one  quarrel,  and  are 
still  having  it,  as  I  write  this.  Art 
wants  a  big  wedding,  Eleanor  a  small 
one.  They've  compromised  and  will 
have  a  big  affair.  Art  says  if  the  nup- 
tials are  celebrated  in  style,  all  of  his 
friends  will  get  a  good  look  at  the 
bride  and  then  stay  away  from  him 
so  that  he  and  Eleanor  can  enjoy  some 
privacy! 

The  wedding  date  has  not  as  yet  been 


decided,  but  a  ring  to  bind  the  engage- 
ment will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
Eleanor  designed  it  herself,  and  sent 
a  sketch  to  Jarrett  on  the  coast,  where 
he  is  having  it  made  up.  As  soon  as 
Art  concludes  his  picture  work,  he  will 
come  East  and  that  week,  Eleanor 
says,   the  wedding  will  be  held. 

Eleanor's  room  at  the  Garden  City 
Hotel,  which  she  shared  with  Helen 
Meany,  had  only  one  picture  of  Art 
in  it,  but  the  room  was  littered  with 
press  clippings.  The  photograph  was 
pasted  on  her  mirror,  and  several 
times,  while  we  spoke,  her  eyes  seemed 
magnetically  attracted  and  remained 
figui'atively   glued  to  it. 

IF  ever  there  was  an  ideally  mated 
couple,  Jarrett-Holm  is  it.  Art  is 
twenty-four  and  is  acknowledged  the 
best-looking  star  on  the  radio.  In  my 
opinion,  he  takes  second  honors  to  no 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  either.  He 
stands  over  six  feet,  has  the  face  and 
physique  of  an  ancient  Greek  god,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  cleanest  reputa- 
tions in  all  show  business. 

Eleanor,  I  have  already  partially  de- 
scribed. Add  to  the  picture  presented 
in  the  early  part  of  the  article,  a  trimly 
molded  figure  tanned  to  a  point  closely 
resembling  chocolate  brown,  an  uncon- 
trolled joie  de  vivre  resulting  in  a 
natural  vivacity  that  is  transmitted  to 
anyone  with  whom  she  speaks,  and 
perfect,  snow-white  teeth  flashing 
against  her  tan.  Include  in  the  vision 
a  magazine  cover  face  in  the  center 
of  which  is  a  perfect  nose  that  crinkles 
deliciously  when  she  laughs  .  .  .  and 
you   have   Eleanor   Holm. 

It's  easy  for  the  singing  star  to 
"Keep  the  Holm  fires  burning"  for 
Eleanor  lives  for  her  Art  .  .  .  and  his 
last  name  is  Jarrett! 


Bull    Montana,    missing   from   the   screen   while   staqinq    a    wrestling   tour   of  the   world,    is    back 

again.    Here  he's  shown  on  the  set  giving  an  expert  twist  to  Warner   Baxter's   necktie.    When 

Bull  was  introduced  to   Elissa   Landi,   having   heard   that  she  was  wealthy,   he  said,   "Please  to 

meetcha.      I   was   reech   man   once,  too. 
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I'll  Show  You 
the  Town 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

none  of  her  sparkle  and  delightful 
southern  beauty. 

Dorothy  Burgess  and  Mary  Carlisle 
came  together,  as  did  June  Knight  and 
her  producer,  Sam  Jacobson.  June  said 
she  had  fainted,  because  of  the  heat, 
the   day   before. 

June  Clyde,  in  a  white  sports  outfit 
trimmed  with  red  and  blue  lapels,  ar- 
rived with  her  husband,  Thornton  V. 
Freeland,  and  Anita  Page,  clad  in  a 
white  flannel  skirt  and  sweater,  and 
looking  charming,  came  along  from  her 
beach  house  at  Playa  del  Rey,  escorted 
by  her  father,  A.  W.  Pomares. 

A  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  as  charming 
as  ever,  Edward  Everett  Horton  came 
alone,  followed  soon  after  by  Charlie 
Murray,  who  was  bubbling  over  with 
new  jokes,  and  by  Arthur  Goebel,  who 
once,  you  remember,  flew  around  the 
world. 

Johnny  Farrow  and  Maureen  O'Sul- 
livan  were  also  among  the  guests. 

Neil  Hamilton  showed  friends  the 
fine  military  bearing  he  has  developed 
by  bicycling  back  and  forth  from  his 
Beverly  Hills  home  to  the  studios.  He 
has  hung  up  a  record  of  two  hundred 
miles  of  bicycling,  to  Palm  Springs  and 
back  again. 

Other  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Dupont, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob  Wagner  and  Sallv 
O'Neil. 

Xll/E  do  love  the  Spanish  architec- 
»  ▼  ture  in  California,  of  course,  but 
once  in  a  blue  moon  it  is  fun  to  come 
across  a  New  England  farm  house. 
And  such  a  home  is  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sol  Lesser,  down  at  Santa  Mon- 
ica, near  the  Uplifters'  Club. 

Our  invitations  read  "from  noon 
on,"  and  so  we  were  delighted  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  by  daylight  the 
outside  of  the  Lessers'  charming  home. 
The  fence  enclosing  the  old-fashioned 
garden  is  broken  by  a  real  stile — per- 
haps to  keep  some  of  the  Uplifters' 
polo  ponies  from  wandering  in! 

We  insisted  on  harking  back  to  the 
country  and  proving  we  could  climb 
over  a  stile,  though  others  in  the  party 
entered  through  the  gate,  of  which  you 
have  all  heard — a  cart  wheel  mounted 
to  swing  back  and  forth.  We  couldn't 
resist  swinging  on  this  fascinating  old 
relic,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Bud  and 
Marjorie,    the    Lesser    children. 

Inside  the  house  one  promptly  for- 
gets the  eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees 
outside,  since  its  atmosphere  is  as 
truly  New  England  as  Concord  or  Lex- 
ington. 

All  the  furniture,  too,  was  collected 
in  Yankeeland.     And  such  pewter ! 

Many  guests  w-ere  arriving  by  the 
time  we  had  "rested  our  wraps"  in  an 
upper  room.  Snecially  there  was  Bus- 
ter Crabbe  and  his  pretty  wife,  the 
former  Adah  Held.  Beverlv  Hills  so- 
ciety girl,  who  still  looks  like  a  high 
school  miss. 

There  was  swimming  in  the  club 
pool,  nearby,  and  Buster  probably 
realized  that  he  was  in  for  it  to  show 
us  just  how  he  won  the  Olympic  swim- 
ming championship.  And,  agreeable 
boy  that  he  is,  he  -was  glad  to  oblige. 

Having  played  the  lion-man,  he  had 
to  stand  for  a  lot  of  kidding  such  as 
[Please  turn  to  page  100) 


HEIGHT    5  FT.  4  IN 
WEIGHT     I20  LBS 


THIS  HI 

21m 


if  iwim 


CALF   14  IN. 


ANKLE   8  V2  IN. 


Posed  by 

professional 

model 


15  lbs.  in  4  weeks 

"I  was  skinny,  weak,  nervous, 
tired,  couldn't  sleep,  had  an  aw- 
ful complexion.  But  after  tak- 
ing Ironized  Yeast  I  gained  15 
lbs.  in  4  weeks,  look  fine." 
Mrs.EthelAirhart.Edinburg.Va. 

28  lbs.  gained 

"I  was  so  rundown  I  had  to  give 
up  work.  My  druggist  advised 
Ironized  Yeast  and  I  quickly 
gained  28  lbs.,  work  hard  and 
never  tire,  feel  and  look  great." 
J.  F.  Bork,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

8  lbs.,  lovely  skin 

"I  had  lost  weight  and  my  com- 
plexion was  terrible,  but  Iron- 
ized Yeast  soon  gave  me  8  lbs. 
and  a  lovely  skin." 

Ida  Lenze,  Houston,  Tex. 

10  lbs.  in  1  month 

"For  several  years  I  had  no  pep 
or  ambition.  Was  very  nervous, 
tired,  worn  out,  skinny.  I've 
taken  Ironized  Yeast  for  one 
month  now  and  gained  10  lbs., 
new  strength,  wonderful  com- 
plexion." 

Wilma  Tesar,  Houston,  Tex. 


Amazing  easy  way 
adds  new  pounds 

double  quick! 

Thousands  gaining  5  to  15  lbs.  in  a 
few  weeks  with  sensational  new 
double  tonic.  Richest  imported  beer 
yeast  now  concentrated  7  times  and 
combined  with  energizing  iron 

THOUSANDS  who  were  once  scrawny,  sickly,  weak, 
praise  this  new  way  to  gain  weight  and  health. 

For  years  doctors  prescribed  yeast  to  put  flesh  on 
skinny,  rundown  men  and  women.  But  now,  thanks  to 
this  new  scientific  discovery,  you  can  get  even  better 
results  —  put  on  firmer,  healthier  flesh  than  with 
ordinary  yeast — and  in  a  far  shorter  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining  beauty- 
bringing  pounds — but  other  benefits,  too.  Muddy, 
blemished  skin  changes  to  a  fresh,  glowing,  radiantly 
clear  complexion.  Constipation,  poor  appetite,  lack  of 
pep,  vanish.    Life  becomes  a  thrilling  adventure. 

2  greatest  body-builders  in  1 

This  amazing  new  product,  Ironized  Yeast,  is  made  from 
specially  cultured,  imported  beer  yeast — the  richest  yeast 
known — which  by  a  new  process  is  concentrated  7  times 
— made  7  times  more  powerful. 

But  that  is  not  all!  This  marvelous,  health-building 
yeast  is  then  ironized  with  3  special  kinds  of  iron  which 
strengthen  the  blood,  add  new  energy  and  pep. 

Day  after  day,  as  you  take  Ironized  Yeast,  watch 
flat  chest  develop,  skinny  limbs  round  out  attractively, 
complexion  clear — you're  an  entirely  new  person. 

Results  guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  weak  you  may  be,  or  how 
long  you  have  been  that  way,  this  marvelous  new  Iron- 
ized Yeast  should  build  you  up  in  a  few  short  weeks  as 
it  has  thousands.  So  successful  has  it  been  that  it  is 
absolutely  guaranteed.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  results  of  the  very  first  package,  your  money  in- 
stantly refunded. 

Only  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Ironized  Yeast,  not 
some  imitation  that  cannot  give  the  same  results.  Insist 
on  the  genuine  with  "IY"  stamped  on  each  tablet. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we 
make  this  absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package 
of  Ironized  Yeast  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box 
and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We 
will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on  health,  "New 
Facts  About  Your  Body",  by  a  well-known  authority. 
Remember,  results  are  guaranteed  with  the  very  first 
package — or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized 
Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  4210,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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CORNS 

■Safe  SZdhtf  in  One  Hiimtkf 


Also  for 

CALLOUSES 

BUNIONS 

SORE 

HEELS 

TENDER 

TOES 

SORE  INSTEP 


Quickly  Loosens  and 
Removes  Corns 

_  Here  is  the  quickest,  safest 
relief  for  tbese  foot  troubles — Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads!  These  thin,  soothing,  healing 
pads  instantly  end  pain  on  any  part  of  the 
feet  or  toes;  stop  shoe  friction  and  pressure 
by  protecting  the  sore  spot  and  prevent 
blisters.  When  used  with  the  separate  Medi- 
cated Disks  (double  value  now  at  no  extra 
cost),  they  quickly  remove  corns  and  cal- 
louses.   Sold  everywhere — cost  but  a  trifle. 

Dr  Scholl's 

Zino-pads 

Put  one  on — the*  pain  is  gone! 


J^>enos  an  {invisible  Unarm 

The  unseen  beauty,  the  alluring  fragrance  of 
Radio  Girl  Perfume  can  be  yours.  It  is  made  for 
you,  modern  American  girls! .  .  .  Imported  essen- 
rial  oils,  compounded  in  this  country,  bring  this 
genuine  French  odcurwuhm  reach  of  the  thrifty. 
Radio  Girl  Face  Powder  has  the  same  enchanting 
fragrance.  Try  the  smart  new  shade — Dermatone 
—that  blends  with  every  type  complexion  .  .  .  it's 
so  flattering.  (Flesh  or  Brunette  if  you  prefer.) 

Ask  for  Radio  Girl  at  the  store 

where  you  purchased  this  mag- 

HHfc&i^    azine.  Radio  Girl  Perfume  and 

Radio  Girl  Face  Powder  are 

obtainable  wherever  toilet 

goods  are  sold. 


Use  this   COUPON  for  FREE  SAMPLES 


THE  BELCO  CO.,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota      "no 

Please  send  me  FREE  samples  of  RADIO  GIRL  Perfume  and  of 
RADIO  GIRL  Face  Powder. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS  — 

CITY STATE 

[Print  Name  and  Address  Plainly] 


I'll  Show  You  the  Town 


{Continued  from  page  99) 


"Where  is  your  lion  skin?"  and  "When 
do  you  and  Johnny  Weissmuller  race?" 
and  more  of  that. 

But  Buster  is  mostly  interested  in  a 
trip  back  home  to  Honolulu,  so  he  can 
show  off  his  bride. 

Other  guests  were  arriving,  among 
them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Moore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Hill,  Jacqueline  Wells 
and  Gloria  Stuart. 

Jacqueline  Wells  wore  a  tan  sports 
outfit,  short  jacket,  with  pleated  flan- 
nel skirt,  very  smart. 

There  was  finally  a  general  exodus 
to  the  club  swimming'  pool. 

"Remember  those  life-saving  lessons 
vou  promised,"  our  host  demanded  of 
Buster.  Buster  complied,  doing  some 
amazing  stunts  with  Mr.  Lesser  him- 
self as  the  victim — a  good-natured  one 
too.  But  when  Buster  asked  if  anyone 
cared  to  try  a  stranglehold  so  that  he 
could  break  his  grip  by  a  knockout, 
volunteers  were  not  forthcoming. 

With  appetites  ravenous  after  the 
swim,  we  did  full  justice  to  the  bar- 
becued luncheon  served  on  a  refectory 
table  under   the   patio  trees. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Hill  raved  over 
Crabbe's  work  in  "King  of  the  Jungle," 
but  Buster  modestly  changed  the  sub- 
ject by  turning  to  Mrs.  Tom  Moore 
with  the  remark,  "Your  Tom  could 
wear  a  mean  leopard  skin  if  he  would!" 

After  luncheon  we  played  games — 
"Twenty-One"  and  the  ever  popular 
jig-saws.  But  Buster  wouldn't  try  the 
jig-saws.  Said  he  knew  his  would  turn 
out  to  be  Johnny  Weissmuller. 

Before  we  knew  it  the  shadows  were 
long.  Tom  Moore  said  he  heard  Will 
Rogers  calling  the  cows  at  his  ranch 
across  the  road,  and  regretfully  we 
realized  that  it  was  time  to  go  home. 

MAE  WEST  at  close  range  is  a 
most  fascinating  and  entertain- 
ing and  lively  lady,  especially  when 
she's  at  a  party. 

We  found  that  out  at  Alan  Mow- 
bray's, where  Miss  West  was  obligingly 
singing  for  the  guests  when  we  en- 
tered. 

No,  of  course  she  doesn't  dress  in 
those  old-fashioned  clothes  in  every- 
day life.  But  that  walk  is  all  her 
own! 

She  looked  very  chic  and  alluring 
in  a  blue  sports  suit  with  a  small 
blue  hat  to  match. 

We  were  all  down  in  the  whoopee 
room,  which,  by  the  way,  Alan  him- 
self had  furnished  completely  with  his 
own  fail-  hands — tiny  bar,  little  tables, 
rustic  chairs,  flooring,  all  had  been 
built  by  him  during  his  spare  hours 
from  work. 

And  the  whoopee  room  was  crowded 
with  guests.  It  is  downstairs,  in  on^ 
of  those  deceiving  on-the-side-of-the- 
hill  houses  in  Hollywood,  which  look 
like  one-storied  affairs  from  the  front, 
but  which  usually  have  three  stories 
in   the  back. 

The  occasion  was  in  celebration  of 
the  birthday  of  the  Mowbrays'  little 
daughter.  But  our  host  and  hostess 
admitted  that  was  just  an  excuse  for  a 
party. 

"But  she's  asleep  now,  anyway,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  "However,  we  want 
everybody  to  meet  her  when  she  wakes 
up." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  little  Miss  Mow- 
bray didn't  seem  to  care  much  for 
her   party  when  she   did   arrive !      She 


was    quite   lofty   and   rather    detached. 

"You  can't  fool  these  children,"  re- 
marked Mae  West. 

Guests  were  arriving  by  the  scores 
by  this  time,  and  we  said  hello  to 
George  Raft,  who  later  danced  for 
us,  Tyler  Brooke  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clive  Brook,  Grace  LaRue 
and  Hale  Hamilton,  Walter  Catlett, 
Edwin  Earle,  Francis  MacDonald, 
William  Collier,  Sr.,  Sam  Hardy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crauford  Kent,  Lillian  Bond,  Jose 
Crespo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Brian, 
Kay  Hammond  and  Henry  Wetherby, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gleason,  Billy 
Bakewell,  Sam  Ash,  Stuart  Holmes, 
Antonio  Moreno,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Thomson,  Hal  Jerome,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monte  Blue,  Jack  Norworth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eddie  Nugent,  and  just  scores  of 
others. 

Never  was  so  much  talent  housed 
under  one  roof!  Hal  Jerome  was  kept 
busy  at  the  piano,  and  George  Raft 
and  Tyler  Brooke  danced,  Sam  Ash 
sang,  and  then  there  was  general  vo- 
calizing of  the  old   songs. 

Off  the  whoopee  room  is  a  barbe- 
cue hut,  and  here  we  saw  the  large 
ham  being  cooked.  First,  the  chef 
saturated  the  ham  with  champagne, 
then  covered  it  with  a  thick  batter, 
then  roasted  it  in  the  barbecue  oven, 
and  when  removed  the  batter  was  as 
hard  as  rock,  but  the  ham  slipped  juic- 
ily out.  I've  never  tasted  anything  so 
good ! 

Of  course  there  were  delicious  sand- 
wiches, goose  livers,  pretzels,  and  all 
sorts  of  cheese — a  grand  banquet,  and 
lots  of  fun  eating  it  while  drinking 
beer   with    vour   foot   on   the   bar   rail. 


This  is  the  first  picture  you've  seen  in  many 
a  day  of  Rod  LaRoque.  He's  back  on  the 
screen  again,  though  he  had  to  go  all  the 
way  to  Greenland  to  get  the  chance.  It  is 
Universal's  "S.  O.  S.  Iceberg."  The  whole 
fan   world   will   welcome   Rod    back. 
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THE  bride  and  groom  were  married 
before  the  guests  arrived,  out  in 
the  garden,  and  so  we  didn't  see  the 
ceremony. 

I  mean  Alan  Dinehart  and  his  wife, 
Moselle  Brittone,  the  little  girl,  you 
know,  who  began  work  at  Columbia 
studios  as  an  assistant  in  the  casting 
office,  got  a  small  part,  then  went  back 
to  her  drudgery,  got  another  part,  and 
successively  other  roles  until  she  finally 
won  a   contract  at  Fox. 

She  was  looking  very  pretty  in  her 
Eleanor  blue  wedding  dress  and  hat 
when   we   arrived. 

Alan  told  us  that  he  might  have  to 
work  next  day,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
tell  Moselle  for  fear  she  would  push 
him   into   the  fish   bowl! 

But  we  scooped  the  bride  on  where 
the  wedding  journey  would  be! 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Moselle  when 
we  asked  her,  but  Alan  told  us  that 
they  were  going  up  to  Lake  Louise  and 
Banff,  in  Canada,  as  soon  as  they  could 
get   away. 

"Warren  William  and  Muriel  Kirk- 
land  had  been  best  man  and  brides- 
maid, and  both  remained  to  aid  in  re- 
ceiving the   guests. 

Moselle  was  disappointed,  she  said, 
because  her  mother  had  been  unable 
to  fly  from  Oklahoma,  where  her  home 
is,  as  she  had  expected,  to  attend  the 
wedding.  But  Mrs.  Brittone,  her 
daughter  explained,  had  suffered  an 
auto  accident  a  few  weeks  ago  and  was 
still    feeling   the    effects. 

"Is  that  all  we  say?"  Moselle  had 
asked    when    the    ceremony    was    over. 

"Of  course,"  said  Alan. 

"No,  you  forgot  something,"  per- 
sisted   Moselle. 

"Why,  that's  all,  little  wife,"  said 
Alan. 

"Ah, — that's  it!  I  just  wanted  to 
hear  you  call  me  wife!"  exclaimed  the 
bride. 

STUDIO  parties  given  by  artists  are 
becoming  more  and  more  popular  in 
Hollywood. 

Dario  Rappaport,  portrait  painter, 
and  his  wife,  gave  a  tea  at  his  studio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Brown  were 
there,  Joe  between  pictures  and  un- 
easy,   his    wife    said. 

"One  day  Joe  says  he  is  going  to  Chi- 
cago, and  the  next  he  is  going  to  Hon- 
olulu," explained  Mrs.  Brown.  "He 
will  end  by  staying  at  home.  I  know 
him." 

She  told  us  how  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son and  his  wife,  Gladys,  had  said  to 
them,  before  the  baby  was  expected, 
"We're  going  to  spend  all  our  spare 
time  traveling." 

"And  now,"  nut  in  Gladvs  Robinson, 
with  a  smile,  "we  have  taken  a  house, 
and  nobody  can  pry  Eddie  loose  when 
he  can  be  at  home." 

Mrs.  Robinson — who  was  Gladys 
Lloyd  on  the  New  York  stage,  you 
know — looked  beautiful  in  an  Eleanor 
blue  dress,  afternoon,  of  pebble  crepe, 
with  hat  to  match,  and  her  hair  done 
in  rows  of  curls  completely  covering 
her  head  below  the  hat. 

Guests  included,  besides  the  above, 
Reginald  Pasch,  German  actor;  Vin- 
cent Lawrence.  Mrs.  Paul  Lukas,  Lena 
Malena  and  Wilmer  Anderson,  her  hus- 
band, Douglas  Walton,  Marion  Lessing, 
Albert   Conti    and    others. 


PLAIN  sandwiches  are  as  enticing  as 
caviar  . . .  guests  think  any  food  is  im- 
portant .  .  .  when  you  glorify  your 
servings  with  Roylace  Paper  Doylies! 
So  lovely,  so  inexpensive,  Roylace 
Doylies  turn  simple  get-togethers  in- 
to impressive  events.  Even  for  regular 
family  uses,  they're  a  practical  econ- 
omy too,  for  they  save  linens  and 
laundering. 

Put  in  a  supply  now,  for  all  winter's 
use!  Get  them  in  pastel  tints,  as  well 
as  white.  Choose  several  of  the  real 
lace  designs,  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  Then 
use  them  for  bridge  table  sandwiches 
and  refreshments;  at  luncheons  and 
dinners  under  appetizers,  drinks,  des- 
serts, etc. 
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Note.. .  It's  easier  to  make  sick-abeds  eat,  if  you  dress  up 
their  invalid  trays  ivith  fresh,  appetizing  Roylace  Doylies. 


Sold  at  5  and  10c  stores,  stationets,  department  stotes,  etc. 
Always  select  the  transparent  envelopes  marked  ''Roylace." 
Royal  Lace  Paper  Works,  Inc.,  842  Lorimer  St.,  Btooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Paper   Doyli  es 

—  a  nd    shelf 


In  Shelf  Papers  insiscon  Roylace, 
too.  The  new  Double-edge,  Cloth- 
lyke  paper  is  four  times  as 
strong  and  costs  the  same  —  5c. 
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OF  THESE   QUESTIONS  CAN   YOU   ANSWER 


? 


Count  ten  for  each  question 
and    find    out     your     rating 


What   is    the   difference   between   a   settee  and   a   settle? 

What   is   the   proper   length   of  glass   curtains   and   draperies? 

Should  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  ever  be  placed  at  right  angles 
to  a  wall? 

What   is   a   spinet   desk? 

What   color   is   made   by   mixing   red    and    yellow? 

What    are    secondary    colors? 

If   a  room    has   no   fireplace,    how   can   a   center   of   interest    be 
created? 

In   what   style   rooms  may   wall   paper   be   used? 

What   is   the   difference   between    a    Wilton    and    an    Axminster 

rug? 
What    is    the   difference    between    brocade   and    brocatelle? 

The  Home  Beautifying,  editor  of  Tower  Magazines  has  developed  an  in- 
tensely interesting  series  not  only  on  how  to  arrange  your  own  home  but 
On  the  general  history  and  technic  of  furniture  and  decoration.  It  is 
broad  in  its  cultural  aspects  and  contains  information  your  entire  family 
will  enjoy  learning. 

Writt>  FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  -  HOME  BEAUTIFYING  EDITOR, 
rr  rue  TQWER  MAGAZINES,  INC.,  55  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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CLEAN  HOUSE 

THE  &tC/liyvim 

LET  3-IN-ONE  HELP  YOU 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 

NEW  A  CAN 


Three-in-One  comes  in  handy  time  after 
time  during  housecleaning!  It  makes  the 
sweeper  easier  to  use.  Takes  squeaks  and 
stiffness  out  of  furniture  casters.  Quiets 
locks,  hinges,  window  latches.  Saves  you 
sewing  machine  annoyance 
when  you  renew  the  drapes 
and  curtains. 

Three  fine  oils  are  blended 
in  3-in-One  to  make  it  do 
these  tasks  better  than  any 
plain  mineral  oil  ever  can. 
As  it  lubricates,  it  cleans  and 
prevents  rust.  All  stores 
have  it,  in  the  new  handy 
cans  and  bottles, 

3-IN-ONE  OIL 

CLEANS   -    LUBRICATES   -    PROTECTS 


POLLVGRAMS 


Best  for 

School  Shoes 

There's  longer  Wear 

in  every  pair 


VICTORY     TIP 

SHOE    LACES 


New  Pictures  You  Should  See 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


Richard  Dix  and  Ralph  Bellamy  are 
a  couple  of  war  birds  who  in  the  be- 
ginning have  a  lot  in  common.  Then, 
with  active  service,  Rich  becomes  the 
"killer,"  up  day  and  night,  fine  or 
cloudy,  just  so  long  as  there  is  a 
ehance  at  battle  and  another  trophy 
for  his  eager  guns.  Bellamy  is  the  op- 
posite; he  too  is  an  ace,  but  to  him  war 
is  a  duty  not  a  bloody  game  and  if  he 
kills,  he  kills  because  there  is  no  other 
way. 

Elizabeth  Allan  loves  them  both  and 
sees  the  terrible  unhappiness  ahead  of 
Dix  when  normal  times  return  again. 
Almost  she  hopes  that  he  will  die  in 
one  of  his  flaming  combats  in  the 
clouds.  But  he  doesn't.  All  around  him 
die;  kids  with  songs  on  their  lips  and 
only  partial  understanding  in  their 
hearts,  come  and  go  and  in  their  going 
add  fuel  to  the  hate  in  his   heart. 

Then  comes  peace  and  Dix  is  left 
with  only  his  undying  hate  and  the  girl 
who  will  not  leave  him  to  his  memories 
and  regrets,  for  with  the  calm  of  the 
New  Day  came  a  realization  that  those 
men  he  killed  were  doing  their  duty 
as  he  did   his  own. 

It  is  a  powerful  story  relieved  in 
spots  by  rare  glimpses  of  simple  hu- 
mor ...  but  it  is  strong  meat  for 
strong  stomachs  with  thrills  as  few 
pictures  show  these  days.  Elizabeth 
Allan  is  a  real  "comer." 

T  LOVED  A  WOMAN— (First  Na- 
1  tional)— After  doing  what  they 
could  for  the  defunct  silver  business 
in  "Silver  Dollar,"  First  National  must 
have  decided  to  let  Mr.  Robinson  take 
a  crack  at  the  meat-packing  business 
and  touch  on  the  Insulls  in  passing. 

The  result  is  more  fun  than  "Silver 
Dollar"  even  if  the  picture  is  a  mite 
less  important,  important  in  that  it 
has   no    "national"    story   to   tell. 

Robinson  plays  his  usual  role,  that 
of  a  man  who  forced  himself  to  the 
top.  There  he  has  everything  but 
recognition  and  to  achieve  that,  he 
marries  Kay  Francis  who  is  far  more 
loyal  to  him  than  most  of  her  sisters 
would  have  been.  The  story  seems 
based,  with  a  few  necessary  and  logi- 
cal changes,  on  the  history  of  the 
Insull  family,  and  in  the  hands  of  such 
capable  artists  as  Edward  G.  Robinson. 
Kay  Francis,  Genevieve  Tobin,  and 
J.  Farrell  MacDonald  it  could  hardly 
help  but  be  effective  drama. 

There  is  much  that  is  humorous  and 
much  that  is  pathetic  in  the  story 
of  this  strona-  little  man's  climb  to  the 
top  of  the  Chicago  heap.  Opposition 
he  can  brush  aside,  knavery  is  little 
less  than  second  nature — though  he 
likes  to  go  straight  as  it's  easy  to  be 
crooked  and  he  doesn't  like  things  to 
come  too  easily — that  is,  except  his 
women — and  in  this  weak  spot  in  his 
armor  lies  the  humor  that  is  always 
a  high-spot  in   a   Robinson   picture. 

ONLY  YESTERDAY— (Universal) 
— A  year  or  so  ago  Universal  pur- 
chased Mr.  Charles  Norris'  novel 
"Seed"  and  under  the  guidance  of  John 
Stahl,  proceeded  to  make  a  good  mo- 
tion picture  out  of  p  _  story  that,  ac- 
cording to  other  studios,  didn't  have 
a  motion  picture  possibility. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Stahl 
has  had  the  idea  of  making  "Only  Yes- 
terday" in  his  mind  ever  since  then  for 
a   glance  at  the   screen   credits   brings 


out  the  fact  that  this  American  "Caval- 
cade" is  from  the  pen  of  its  director, 
this  same  John  Stahl.  So,  he  deserves 
to  be  congratulated  doubly,  for  "Only 
Yesterday"  is  decidedly  well  worth 
while. 

Universal  assembled  an  excellent 
cast — lacking  big  names— for  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  but  the  three  or  four  big 
ones  to  rush  in  what  is  known  in 
Hollywood  as  "star  value" — but  brim- 
ming over  in  understanding  and  dra- 
matic ability. 

About  the  best  known  names  in  the 
cast  are  John  Boles,  Margaret  Sulla- 
van,  Benita  Hume,  Edna  May  Oliver, 
Onslow  Stevens,  Franklin  Pangborn. 
Betty  Blythe  and  Walter  Catlett.  There 
are  some  twenty  others  who  receive 
screen  credit  and  who  deserve  it. 

While  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  "Only 
Yesterday"  is  a  copy  of  anything  .  .  . 
it  so  happens  that  the  words  "Ameri- 
can Cavalcade"  tell  this  story  better 
than  others  could,  and  as  such,  it  is 
well  worth  your  seeing.  At  times  it 
is  inclined  to  be  slow  and  somewhat 
stodgy — but  then,  so  is  history  on  oc- 
casion, and  so  far  as  it  goes,  "Only 
Yesterday"  is  faithful  to  its  story 
above  all  else.  It  is  a  show  that  the 
whole  family  may  benefit  by  seeing. 

CHRYSALIS  —  (Paramount)  —  A 
couple  of  years  ago  "The  Ladder" 
opened  on  Broadway  and  there  was 
nothing  that  seemed  able  to  get  it  off. 
"The  Ladder"  had  a  powerful  story 
that  was  ill-told  on  the  stage  but  the 
story   was    powerful    all    the    same. 

"Chrysalis"  reminds  me  somewhat 
of  "The  Ladder,"  in  that  it  was  a  much 
better  play  than  the  latter  but 
once  more  it  boasted  an  idea  that  could 
not  rise  above  the  verbiage  of  the  play 
and  the  mouthings  of  its  actors. 

Paramount  saw  merit  in  the  idea  and 


Wide  11 


His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
facing  cameras  and  microphones  at  the 
Gaumont  British  Studios  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
for  the  film,  "The  Prince  of  Wales,"  which 
will  be  shown  at  the  New  Victoria  Cinema 
in  aid   of  the  League  of  Mercy. 
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New  Pictures  You 
Should  See 

placed  it  in  the  hands  of  some  of  their 
most  capable  actors  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  this  butterfly  emerge  from  the 
chrysalis  that  the  stage  play  certainly 
was. 

Miriam  Hopkins  and  Fredrie  March 
have  the  leading  roles  and  are  so  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  stage  players 
that  I  beg  of  you  to  forget  the  past 
history  of  the  play.  George  Raft  and 
Sylvia  Sidney  bring  additional  glam- 
our to  roles  that  are  made  to  stand 
out    under    this    treatment. 

"Chrysalis"  is  not  a  happy  show.  It 
is  a  trifle  dogmatic  at  times  but  if 
there  is  a  soft  spot  in  your  heart  for 
a  good  job,  well  done,  and  for  actors 
who  know  how  to  do  it,  then  I  bring 
"Chrysalis"  to  your  very  immediate 
attention. 

WILD  BOYS  OF  THE  ROAD— 
(Warners) — Dan  Ahearn,  who 
wrote  "Wild  Boys  of  the  Road,"  had  a 
great  idea  when  a  friend  of  his  talked 
to  your  reviewer  in  a  hotel  room  on 
lower  Broadway.  Then,  it  was  a  tough, 
two-fisted  tale  of  the  waifs  of  the 
world  who  have  to  beg  borrow  and 
"give"  to  make  a  life  even  possible. 
It  was  a  story  that  beggared  descrip- 
tion, a  chapter  in  American  history 
that  should  have  been  written,  for 
President  Roosevelt's  "NIRA"  would 
have  been  closer  to  all  of  us  had  we 
listened  to  this  friend  of  Dan  Ahearn's. 

As  it  is,  something  is  missing.  Pos- 
sibly none  of  the  Warner  Brothers  ex- 
ecutives thought  that  it  was  necessary 
to  live  in  a  freight  car  to  find  out  how 
that  kind  of  people  thought  and  acted. 
It's  hard  to  be  a  gentleman  when  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  share  a  freight  car. 

That's  what's  been  happening,  my 
friends,  if  this  friend  of  Dan  Ahearn's 
is  to  be  believed  .  .  .  but  it  isn't  what 
you'll  see  in  "Wild  Boys  of  the  Road" 
for  this  is  Hollywood.  True,  it  is  a 
Hollywood  that  realizes  that  it  has  a 
story  to  tell  but  it  is  still  Hollywood 
.  .  .  and  before  you  could  get  the  story 
that  this  mutual  friend  told  me  .  .  . 
Bill  Wellman,  its  director,  would  need 
to  pack  up  and  ride  the  rods.  Holly- 
wood doesn't  go  for  that  and  neither 
do  you  or  I. 

So  let's  forget  what  your  reviewer 
heard  in  a  bedroom  in  the  lower  thir- 
ties and  remember  "Wild  Boys  of  the 
Road"  for  what  it  is.  Possibly  you  can 
find  time  to  remember  that  only  a  wee 
part  of  the  story  is  told.  If  the  thought 
occurs  to  you — remember  that  Frank- 
lin D.  is  trying  to  do  something  about 
it  .  .  .  and  go  out  and  do  likewise.  I 
would  if  I  could  and  will  if  I  can. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  cast  that  you 
will  remember  at  first  glance  .  .  .  but 
there  isn't  anyone  you  would  know  that 
could  be  a  member  of  "Wild  Boys  of 
the  Road."  Don't  let  that  matter  .  .  . 
don't  let  the  quality  of  the  show  mat- 
ter .  .  .  take  a  trip  to  the  movies  and 
see  what  more  kids  than  Warner 
Brothers,  Bill  Wellman  or  a  lot  of 
other  people  imagine,  are  doing  every 
day. 

It's  tough  to  be  still  in  your  teens 
and  have  to  bum  a  place  to  sleep  and 
food  to  eat  .  .  .  and  it's  a  whole  lot 
tougher  when  you're  a  girl.  This  isn't 
a  movie  you'll  remember  forever  .  .  . 
but  if  I've  made  you  believe  what  I've 
written,  I'm  through  with  you  if  you 
(Please  turn  to  page  104) 


THE  BEST 

WAVE  LOTION 

MONEY  CAN  BUY 

COSTS  ONLY 


10< 


A  PINT 


WANT  to  save  money  on  waves? 
Use  Wildroot  Wave  Powder, 
famous  concentrated  wave  set  used 
by  professional  hairdressers.  Costs 
only  10c  a  pint,  (15c  in  Canada)  be- 
cause you  mix  it  with  water  yourself. 
Wildroot  Wave  Powder  is  the  result 
of  years  of  experience  by  the  world's 
largest  maker  of  fine  hair  prepara- 
tions. It's  harmless  to  hair,  makes 
beautiful  lasting  waves,  leaves  no 
white  flakes  and  keeps  indefinitely. 
Don't  risk  cheap  imitations.  You 
can  buy  Wildroot  Wave  Powder  at 
any  toilet  goods  counter. 

WILDROOT  CO.,Inc  .BUFFALO,  N.Y. 
Wildroot,  Ltd.,  Fort  Erie  N.,  Ont. 


If    your    v-hild    i 
I  ussy  about  #V\ 


eais 


Send  for  ••Food  Children 
Love  to  Kal  ."     It  contains 


FAVORITE  BREAKFAST  MENUS 

— with  a  simple  novelty  touch  that  stimu- 
lates appetites  .  .  .  like  peaches  stuffed 
with  cereal! 

SCHOOL  BOX  LUNCH 

— that  five-times-a-week  bugaboo  is  solved 
for  you. 

PARTY   REFRESHMENTS 

— wholesome  foods  made  festive. 

LOW   COST   LUNCH   AND   DINNER   DISHES 

— easily  prepared  recipes  which  save  the 
food  budget. 

FAVORITE  DESSERTS 

— all  manner  of  good  things,  popular  with 
the  whole  family. 


It's  quite  possible  to  feed 
children  what  they  like  and 
still  give  them  healthful  food. 


You'll  get  lots  of  Ideas 
....  time  and  trouble 
savers  ....  from  this 
circular  "Food  Children 
Love  to  Eat." 

Another  helpful  circu- 
lar is  "Feed  Your  Children 
the  New  Way."  Send 
only  10  cents  for  each 
complete  set  to  Tower 
Magazines,  Inc.,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MOISTURE-PROOF  POWDER 
BRINGS      NEW      BEAUTY      .     .     . 

Don't  use  face-powders  that  absorb,  and  clog 
your  pores.  Use  Luxor — the  light,  soft  powder 
— for  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  moisture-proof ! 

Here's  a  test  to  prove  it:  Sprinkle  Luxor 
into  water  ...  it  will  float.  Then  force  Luxor 
down  with  your  finger,  or  stir  it  with  a  spoon. 
Luxor  will  stay  dry,  float  on  the  top! 

It  acts  the  same  on  your  face!  Rests  lightly 
on  the  surface.  Protects  and  beautifies  your 
skin.  Only  50c,  plus  tax.  Clip  coupon  below. 


Luxor,  Ltd.,  1355  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I'd  like  a  generous  trial-package  of  Luxor 
Moisture-Proof  Powder,  and  some  Luxor 
Rouge.  Enclosed  is  ten  cents  to  help  cover 
mailing-costs.  Check  below —  TM-1U 

Powder:  Rose  Rachel Rachel Flesh . 

Rouge:    Radiant Medium Sunglow 

Name- . 

Addre-rs 


NEW  WAYS  WITH   FRUITS 

Delightful  surprises  in  this  bulletin  "Fruit  Rec- 
ipes"! Scrambled  eggs  with  apricots,  straw- 
berry pancakes,  banana  bran  muffins,  frozen 
fruit  salads — dozens  of  new  recipes!  Send  10c 
for  your  copy  to  Rita  Calhoun,  Tower  Maga- 
zines,    55     Fifth     Avenue,     New     York,     N.     Y. 


New  Pictures  You  Should  See 


don't  remember  it. 
little  that  you  care. 


{Continued  from  page  103) 
I  dare  to  hope  a 


AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS 


BLIND  ADVENTURE  —  (Radio)  — 
Radio  went  to  England  for  this 
crook  story  and  possibly  it's  the  dis- 
tance that  stopped  your  reviewer  .  .  . 
either  that,  or  the  fog.  The  picture 
starts  and  ends  in  a  fog.  In  fact  a 
fog  is  most  of  the  story  and  so  it's 
only  fitting  that  your  reviewer  should 
be  somewhat  in  the  same  predicament. 

Robert  Armstrong  is  a  young  Ameri- 
can in  London  during  a  bad  fog.  Helen 
Mack  is  a  young  English  girl  he  meets 
during  the  same  fog  and  Roland  Young- 
is  a  crook  in  the  same  spot.  Maybe 
I  shouldn't  do  this,  for  the  show  is  a 
good  enough  little  program  picture, 
but  the  darn  fog  is  so  thick  that  you 
can't  see  whether  the  characters  are  in 
the  same  spot  or  whether  they've 
moved  since  the  last  scene.  If  a  Lon- 
don "Bobby"  can't  find  his  way  in  the 
fog  an  American  reviewer  ought  to  be 
pardened. 

The  story  is  new  and  Roland  Young- 
does  an  admirable  crook.  One  of  the 
best  exhibitions  this  talented  player 
has  ever  done  .  .  .  and  all  in  all  .  .  . 
it  is  a  pretty  good  movie. 

BIG  EXECUTIVE— (Paramount): 
Paramount  secured  Erlie  C.  Ken- 
ton from  Columbia  to  make  a  fast  mov- 
ing action-show  in  which  Mr.  Kenton 
specializes.  "Big  Executive"  is  the  re- 
sult and  Mr.  Kenton  did  all  that  was 
expected  of  him  but  the  show  omits  to 
move  in  any  particular  direction. 

It  is  only  a  program  picture  in  the 
"finest"  sense  of  the  word  and  such 
as  it  is,  is  probably  better  than  most 
of  its  kind.  It's  just  the  motion  picture 
version  of  the  old  saying  "The  poor  are 
always  with   us." 

Laurence  Stallings  wrote  the  story 
but  not  when  he  was  feeling  the  way 
he  was  when  he  wrote  "The  Big  Pa- 
rade." Richard  Bennett  and  Elizabeth 
Young  share  the  main  acting  respon- 
sibility with  Ricardo  Cortez,  who,  in  his 
turn,  does  the  best  he  can. 

[ADTES    MUST    LOVE— (Universal): 

L*  Universal  has  a  neat  little  com- 
edy-drama in  "Ladies  Must  Love"  and 
they  could  have  had  a  much  neater  one 
had  there  been  more  comedy-drama  in 
it.  There  were  one  or  two  moments 
when  your  reviewer  was  tempted  to 
murmur  "why"? 

There  are  a  couple  of  good  songs 
fnd  some  comnetent  acting  by  George 
E.   Stone   and   Neil   Hamilton. 

The  cast  includes  June  Knight, 
Mary  Carlisle,  Lucille  Gleason,  Dor- 
othv*  B-u-q-ess  and  Sally  O'Neill. 

"Ladies  Must  Love"  is  a  snug  little 
show  that  has  enouq-h  laughs  in  it  to 
put  it  on  the  okay  list. 

BUREAU  OF  MISSING  PERSONS— 
(Warners) — Warners  bad  a  pretty 
swell  idea  in  "Bureau  of  Missinq-  Per- 
sons," but  after  seeing  the  picture  I 
wonder  what  O.  Henry  could  have  done 
with  the  same  idea. 

They  are  still  trying  to  make  a  sexy 
star  out  of  Bette  Davis  when  your  re- 
viewer is  still  pretty  certain  that  she 
would  be  a  whole  lot  better  off  if  they 
let  her  be  the  sweet  little  girl  that  she 
probably  is.  They've  got  Ruth  Chat- 
terton. 

The  title  tells  the  story,  which  is  an 


Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 

John  Beal,  New  York  stage  juvenile  who  re- 
peats the  role  of  Jerry  he  created  in  the 
theater  for  the  M-G-M  screen  version  of 
"Another  Language"  in  which  Helen  Hayes 
and    Robert    Montgomery   are    co-starred. 

old  one  in  a  setting  that  is  a  trifle 
unusual.  By  far  the  best  parts  of  th^> 
film  are  the  human  interest  bits  that 
come  into  the  script  every  now  and 
then.  Tad  Alexander,  who  gave  the 
Barrymores  plenty  of  trouble  in  "Ras- 
putin," again  proves  that  he  is  the 
best  kid  actor  on  the  screen. 

Pat  O'Brien,  Glenda  Farrell,  Lewis 
Stone,  Noel  Francis,  Allen  Jenkins  and 
Hugh  Herbert  all  do  very  well,  and  all 
in  all  this  is  just  about  what  the  news- 
paper critics  call  "a  smart  little  bolt 
of  celluloid."  You  can  take  it  for 
granted,   this   means  "pretty   good." 


OTHERS  YOU  SHOULD 
SEE,  TOO: 

FOOTLIGHT   PARADE 

James  Cagney  in  a  musical — 
but  don't  let  it  scare  you.  It's 
an  all-star  cast  and  how  .  .  . 
not  quite  a  "Gold-Diggers,"  but 
plenty   swell. 

ACE  OF  ACES 

Richard  Dix  in  a  smashing  yarn 
of  an  ace  who  grew  to  love 
killing  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Allan 
makes  a  tough    tale  human. 

I  LOVED  A  WOMAN 

Edward  G.  Robinson  in  a  saga 
of  the  meat-packing  business.  It 
may  make  you  think  of  the  In- 
stils. Better  than  "Silver  Dollar." 

ONLY  YESTERDAY 

A  somewhat  serious  show,  bat 
one  that  you  should  really  see. 
Inspired  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  man  who  made  "Back 
Street." 
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Learn  The  Knack 

that  makes 
cooking  an  Art 


It  really  isn't  so  strange  that  one  wo- 
man can  make  a  delicious  meal  out  of 
practically  the  same  foods  that  taste 
so  ordinary  when  prepared  by  another 
woman.  One  has  the  knack  because 
she  knows  the  special  little  touches 
that  make  food  exciting.  The  other 
doesn't. 

You  can,  for  instance,  make  an  every- 
day custard  pudding,  but  it's  trans- 
formed into  a  speciality  when  finished 
off  with  a  frosted  jam  top.  And  baked 
potatoes  become  an  epicure's  favorite 
when  cheese  is  pressed  into  their  mealy 
sides. 

You  learn  the  "epicure's  touch"  with 
a  helpful  book  of  recipes  and  menus 
called  "44  Easy,  Economical  Dinners." 
You'll  find  a  recipe  for  your  own  East 
India  Chutney  to  go  with  broiled  steak 
...  a  new  lemon  cream  mayonnoise 
that  gives  fruit  salad  a  flavor  all  its 
own.  And  did  you  ever  put  cucum- 
bers in  a  grapefruit  cocktail!  You'll 
learn  skill  in  preparing  meals  from 
"44  Easy,  Economical  Dinners." 

SEND  lOc  FOR  IT  TODAY  TO 

Tower  Books,   Incorporated 

55  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,   N.  Y. 


People's  Academy 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

seems  to  be  the  word  I  want  to  use  to 
express  my  feelings.  I  just  read  a 
critic's  review  of  "King  Kong"  in  which 
he  writes,  "The  cast  is  not  important." 
I'll  admit  that  "King  Kong"  surely 
was  the  star  actor,  and  a  good  one,  but 
if  the  acting  that  was  done  by  Bruce 
Cabot,  Fay  Wray  and  Robert  Arm- 
strong wasn't  important  and  good  act- 
ing, I'll  eat  what  it  took  to  make  King 
Kong,  the  minute  the  studios  turn  the 
materials  over  to  me. — Jack  Hetrick, 
305-2nd  Ave.,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

An  Answer:  In  the  June  New  Movie, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Johnson  has  written  a  let- 
ter, criticizing  Hollywood's  policy  of 
importing  foreign  players,  which  I  be- 
lieve invites  comment  from  one  holding 
a  different  view. 

Real  art  knows  no  nationality.  The 
acting  of  great  artists  has  a  universal 
appeal  and  their  talents  should  be  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  whole 
world,  rather  than  of  the  country  which 
happened  to  be  the  place  of  their  birth. 
It  is  only  to  be  expected,  since  America 
is  the  center  of  the  world  of  moving 
picture  production,  that  exceptional 
players  from  everywhere  will  even- 
tually reach  Hollywood  that  their  tal- 
ents may  be  judged  by  that  most  criti- 
cal audience,  the  American  public. 

With  traditional  generosity,  we  have 
always  enthusiastically  welcomed  ar- 
tists from  other  lands,  even  from  the 
very  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  in- 
dicating our  taste  for  the  charm, 
glamour,  prestige  and  colorful  person- 
ality usually  possessed  by  the  perform- 
er from  abroad. 

But  since  the  principal  objection 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Johnson  seems  to  be 
the  salaries  paid  to  our  guest  stars, 
it  is  only  right  to  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  the  star  in  any 
production  is  rather  little  compared 
with  the  total  expended.  The  major 
portion  of  the  cost  is  distributed  to 
American  writers,  American  mechanics 
and  studio  attaches,  American  actors 
and  American  salesmen,  all  of  whom 
are  delighted  to  know  that  a  genuine, 
money-making  star  heads  the  produc- 
tion. 

It  should  be  understood,  too,  that 
the  seemingly  large  salary  received  by 
an  imported  player  is  not  all  velvet. 
There  are  managers,  agents  and  legal 
advisors  to  be  paid;  a  large  amount  of 
money  has  to  be  used  to  live  in  the 
accepted  Hollywood  manner;  which  at 
the  same  time  gives  employment  to 
American  servants,  tradesmen  and  ar- 
tisans; charitable  donations  and  adver- 
tising fees  take  a  good  deal  more. 
At  the  end,  the  amount  left  for  hoard- 
ing or  spending  abroad  is  no  more  than 
American  movie  stars  are  in  the  habit 
of  spending  in  Europe  themselves. 

Pictures  starring  foreign  celebrities 
have  entree  into  countries  where  other- 
wise American-made  pictures  would  not 
be  welcome,  thus  adding  to  our  national 
prestige  and  thereby  causing  many 
dollars  to  pour  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  American  film  companies. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  a  great 
many  people  do  prefer  Garbo,  Chevalier 
and  Miss  Dietrich  to  Mary  Pickford, 
Norma  Shearer  and  Victor  McLaglen, 
all  of  whom,  although  Mrs.  Johnson 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it,  are 
natives  of  foreign  lands. 

That   the   American   moving   picture 
(Please  turn  to  page  106) 


JANE  GETS 
"LURE"  WITH 
MOVIE  EYES 


SOMETHING.  WRONG 
WITH  ME  .  .  .  LACK 
"SEX  APPEAL"!  SUPPOSE 


(TRY 
*)    )  DELICA-BROW 
USED  BY  THE 
MOVIE  STARS... 
MAKES  THE  EYES 
AND  THE  WHOLE 
FACE  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE 


JANES    NEXT   DATE 


YOU'VE  BECOME  AW  AWFUL  VAMP. 

WHERE'D  YOU  GET  THOSE     _ 

"COME  HITHER"  EYES  .  .  .)  .     V. 


IUST  A  MAGIC  TRICK, 
DEAR...I  LEARNED  FROM 
IE  MOVIE  ACTRESSES 


Have  the  Witching  Eyes 
of  the  Movie  Stars  Tonight 

You  can  have  exactly  the  same  "eye-ap- 
peal" movie  and  stage  stars  do... instantly 
. . .  by  darkening  the  brows  and  lashes 
with  the  wonderful  make-up  discovery 
they  use.  With  DELICA-BROW!  Let 
DELICA-BROW  make  your  eyes  literally 
wells  of  allure  tonight — bigger,  brighter... 
irresistible.  DELICA-BROW  is  waterproof, 
too.  Remember  the  name.  Get  it  at  any 
toilet  goods  counter,  or  at  the  10«i  stores. 


M«f  A 
^r    BUYS  A  NEW 

REMINGTON 


PORTABLE    TYPEWRITER 
Special  10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 

Think  of  it!  You  can  buy  a  new  standard 
Remington  Portable  Typewriter  for  but  10c  a 
day.  Standard  keyboard.  Small  and  capital 
letters.  Beautiful  finish.  Carrying  case  included 
free.  Big  help  in  school  work. 
Write  today.  Say:  Please  tell 
me  how  I  can  get  a  new 
Remington  Portable  type- 
writer on  your  special 
10-day  free  trial  offer  for 
but  10c  a  day.  Remington 
Rand  Inc.,  Dept.  TO-1, 
Buffalo,    N.    Y. 
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TO  COARSE 
'FACE  POWDERS ! 


YOU'LL  never 
go  back  to 
coarse  powders  after  using  the  new 
Betty  Lou  Face  Powder.  It  has  been  sift= 
ed  through  fine  mesh  silk  . .  not  once  . . 
but  three  times.  Betty  Lou  adheres  to 
your  skin  longer,  will  not  clog  delicate 
pores,  and  gives  your  face  |^^(j* 
that  much=desired  youthful  MM  1  » 
complexion.  IN  CANADA_,5c 


By  me  makers  of  the  famous 

T$j>Hm  Xbii— 

powder  puffs 
10,000,000  sold  atuiuaMy 


Sold     Exclusively     at 


F.W.WOOLWORTH  COs-io-store 


IRVz  Price 


.  ,  Save  over 

Tfe-Rock  Bottom 
Price  00  all  standard  office 
models— Underwood,  Reming- 
ton, Royal,  etc.  — Easieot  terms  ever  of- 
fered. Also  Portables  at  reduced  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

AM  late   modela  complete!/    reliniabed  . 
like  brand  new.  Fully  Guaranteed. 
SeDt   no    10  daya'  trial.     Send   No 
Money.  Biff  Free  Catalog  ebowo  actu- 
al machinee  in  full  colors.  Greatest  bar- 
gains ever  offered.  Send  at  once]  I 

International  Typewriter  Exch.,  Dept.i'o93°.lcn>icaso 
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.  . .  where  luxurious  sun- 
filled  rooms  offer  every 
convenience  and  comfort. 
Private  bath.  Radio.  Ser- 
vidor.  Rates  that  begin  at 
#3  for  one  —  $4  for  two. 
C.  W.RAMSEY,  Jr.,  Mar. 
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1200  Rooms  -  7th  Ave.  at  31st  St. 
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producers  are  not  overlooking  the  play- 
ers of  our  own  country  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  always  have  a  con- 
siderable number  of  young  men  and 
women  under  development  at  the  vari- 
ous studios.  When  an  American  actor 
or  actress  of  ability  is  discovered,  the 
Hollywood  bugles  are  loudly  sounded 
and  the  new  star  is  raised  to  the  skies 
by  a  campaign  of  exploitation. 

Mrs.  Johnson  can  therefore  be  reas- 
sured that  when  she  goes  in  to  see  any 
American-made  movie,  no  matter  who 
the  star  is,  she  is  patriotically  follow- 
ing the  advice  to  "Buy  American." — 
Robert  B.  Byrnes,  2431  Buck  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Thoughts:  Come  on,  give  us  some 
more  pictures  like  "The  Vagabond 
King." 

Please  don't!  Lawrence  Tibbett's 
face  is  too  small  for  the  rest  of  him. 

Peggy  Shannon's  mouth  is  almost 
too  large  for  her  face,  but,  neverthe- 
less, she  is  pretty — when  she  isn't 
posing.  She  is  good.  But  she  needs 
to  study  and  work  a  lot — as  Joan 
Crawford  does. 

ZaSu  Pitts  was  born  for  the  screen- 
Tell  her  not  to  get  too  Gish-ish,  how- 
ever.    (In  looks.) 

Mary  Brian  should  wear  a  longer 
bob,  slightly  curled,  and  play  real 
wealthy,  little  girl  (about  twenty-two 
year)    roles.     She  did  once. 

Strike  Maurice  Chevalier  out  for  me. 

Sylvia  Sidney  is  resting  so  much 
she  will  soon  be  too  fat  to  please  the 
public. 

Where  and  what  is  Lily  Damita  do- 
ing? She  has  plenty  of  chic  without 
striving  for  it.  She  is  not  beautiful; 
she  is  not  plain;  she  is  the  possessor 
of  charm.  Please  let  us  see  more  of 
her  pictures. 

Sally  Eilers  would  do  well  to  vary 
herself  somewhat.  Why  is  she  always 
so  self-possessed  ?  Acting  to  the  con- 
trary  would    enhance   her    value. 

We  want  more  pictures  of  jolly  men 
like  Wallace  Beery  and  Clark  Gable  in 
"Hell    Divers." 

The  Bennetts  seem  to  have  some  sort 
of  paralysis.      What's   the  matter? 

Gloria  Swanson  could  be  a  wonder- 
ful actress  if  she  would  play  poverty- 
stricken  roles,  where  common  sense  and 
brains  are  the  basis  of  the  attractions. 
Also,  she  should  stop  thinking  she  is 
pretty,  attractive  or  something.  She 
doesn't  face  facts. 

Nancy  Carroll  is  the  prettiest,  most 
perfect  female  on  the  screen.  She 
should  be  with  a  company  that  didn't 
give  her  cheap  settings. 

Katharine  Hepburn  seems  to  be  dif- 
ferent. I  have  not  yet  seen  her  play. 
Tell  her  not  to  play  for  herself  alone; 
we  in  the  audience  like  'em  natural 
and  not  bigoted. 

Norma  Shearer  typifies  the  average 
American  beauty.  The  average  Ameri- 
can beauty  excels  in  brains.  Thank 
you.  I  liked  her  best  in  "The  Sec- 
retary." 

Marlene's  wardrobe  is  not  so  inter- 
esting.   She  is  beautiful. 

Greta  Garbo  is — I  am  (stumped  for 
a  word).     Bring  her  back! 

Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  would  be  a 
better  actor  if  he  had  had  to  work  real 
hard  for  a  living  at  some  time  in  his 
life. 

Joan  Crawford  is  passing  through  a 


change  in  her  life.  She  should  be  very 
careful.  Above  all,  she  should  maintain 
as  much  of  her  optimism  and  bright 
outlook  on  life  as  possible.  If  she  will 
do  the  right  thing,  even  though  it's 
hard,  and  the  kind  thing  because  it  is 
the  right  thing,  she  will  keep  her  looks 
longer.  Why?  Because  such  conduct 
keeps  us  right  with  ourselves  and 
makes  for  better  digestion  and  sleep. 
Tell  Ann  Harding  to  fix  her  hair 
different — or  differently.  Just  as  nat- 
urally please,  but  different. — Billie 
Paille,  411  Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Handsome  Clark:  Who  is  the  best 
and  handsomest  actor  in  the  movies? 
What  man  has  the  most  charming  per- 
sonality? To  whom  do  the  nicest 
smile  and  dimples  belong?  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  these  questions  and 
that  is  Clark  Gable.  Here's  wishing 
him  luck!  .  .  .  Have  any  of  you  noticed 
an  actress  who  could  be  mistaken  any 
day  for  beautiful  Kay  Francis?  If 
you've  ever  seen  her  you  must  have 
noticed  the  resemblance!  The  girl  I 
mean  is  Phyllis  Barry.  Both  girls 
were  in  Ronnie  Colman's  picture, 
"Cynara,"  and  I  had  the  hardest  time 
telling  them  apart!— Cleo  Sellers,  1239 
Second  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Moose  Jaw. 
Sask.,   Canada. 

Redeems  Herself:  Mary  Pickford 
was  never  one  of  my  favorites.  Right 
now  I'm  taking  off  the  proverbial  hat  to 
her.  Reason?  "Secrets."  She  has  re- 
deemed herself  quite  a  bit  in  my  eyes. 
She  makes  it  quite  evident  that  there 
is  a  definite  need,  on  the  screen  for  a 
personality  such  as  she  displays  in  "Se- 
crets." She  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
retire  yet.— Rose  Dena  Frank,  1305 
North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

(Please  turn  to  page  108) 


In    "Curtain    at    Eight,"    the    actors    put    on    a 

play   in   which    Marion   Shilling    plays  a   South 

Sea     Island     girl.      Isn't    this     picture     of    her 

reminiscent  of  Billie  Dove? 
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announcements.  For  Fox,  too,  has 
joined  the  parade  to  bring  you  back  to 
the  motion  picture  theater  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

UNITED   ARTISTS 

UNITED  ARTISTS,  too,  is  stepping 
out.  Usually  with  a  small  and  very 
select  list  of  pictures  from  its  star 
group,  this  organization,  now  with 
Twentieth  Century  allied,  announces  a 
much  greater  list  than  ever  before. 

"The  Masquerader,"  the  Ronald 
Colman  picture  finished  some  time 
ago,  in  which  Elissa  Landi  was  fea- 
tured, will  be  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious, not  to  mention  "Roman  Scan- 
dals," the  Eddie  Cantor  musical. 
George  Raft,  Wallace  Beery  and  Jackie 
Cooper  appear  in  "The  Bowery," 
Jimmy  Durante  and  Lupe  Velez  in 
"Joe  Palooka,"  Paul  Robeson  in  "The 
Emperor  Jones,"  Anna  Sten  in  "Nana," 
Constance  Bennett  in  "Moulin  Rouge," 
Constance  Cummings,  Russ  Columbo 
and  Stuart  Erwin  in  "Broadway 
Through  a  Keyhole,"  Ann  Harding 
and  Clive  Brook  in  "Gallant  Lady," 
Charles  Laughton  in  "The  Private  Life 
of  Henry  VIII,"  and  George  Bancroft 
in  "Blood  Money." 

COLUMBIA 

COLUMBIA,  a  company  that  has 
come  forward  rapidly,  is  making 
one  of  its  big  productions  in  London, 
"The  Lady  is  Willing,"  starring  Leslie 
Howard.  This  production  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Gilbert  Miller,  the  noted 
stage  producer,  who  has  been  engaged 
to  assist  in  some  of  Columbia's  more  pre- 
tentious productions.  Lewis  Milestone 
and  Frank  Borzage  will  make  pictures 
for  Columbia  during  the  new  season. 

PARAMOUNT 

PARAMOUNT,  again  in  its  stride 
after  financial  worries,  steps  out  to 
the  fore  again  in  production.  The 
Cecil  B.  DeMille  picture  of  American 
youth,  "This  Day  and  Age,"  is  natur- 
ally one  of  the  leaders  for  early  Fall. 
The  Four  Marx  Brothers  have  finished 
"Duck  Soup."  "Too  Much  Harmony" 
is  the  new  Bing  Crosby-Jack  Oakie 
opus,  and  "I'm  No  Angel,"  Mae  West's 
latest  offering  to  a  waiting  public.  "De- 
sign for  Living,"  the  stage  success,  is 
set  for  Fredric  March,  Gary  Cooper, 
Miriam  Hopkins  and  Edward  Everett 
Horton,"  and  "Torch  Singer"  for  Clau- 
dette  Colbert  and  David  Manners. 
"Cradle  Song"  is  Dorothea  Wieck's  first 
American  offering,  and  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland" will  have  Jack  Oakie,  Charles 
Ruggles,  Charles  Laughton,  Mary  Bo- 
land,  Alison  Skipworth. 

Adolph  Zukor's  organization,  after 
some  halting  of  footsteps,  enters  into 
the  new  season  with  a  dash  and  a  r 
that  shows  its  complete  rejuvenation. 
This  famous  old  company,  like  a  rock 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  industry,  stands 
firm  and  solid.  It  gives  everyone  in 
the  movies,  and  everyone  interested  in 
them,  some  real  pleasure  to  know  that 
it  has  survived  blows  that  long  since 
would  have  wrecked  any  less  stable  en- 
terprise. 


Desserts  are  Important 

and 

THESE    ARE     SO    GOOD! 


PINEAPPLE  RICE 

Cook  '/j  cup  rice  in  I  pt.  milk  until  rice 
is  tender  and  most  of  the  milk  taken 
up.  Mix  yolk  of  I  egg  with  2  table- 
spoons sugar  and  pinch  of  salt.  Take 
rice  mixture  from  stove  and  add 
egg  and  sugar,  mixing  thoroughly. 
Cook  again  until  it  begins  to  thicken. 
Add  /2  cup  of  drained,  diced  canned 
pineapple.  Heat  thoroughly  and  pile 
into  sherbert  glasses  to  chill.  Garnish 
with  whipped   cream   and   nuts. 

One    delicious   recipe   from   the    dessert 
bulletin. 


.  .  Popular  dessert 
bulletin  gives  over 
75  delicious  recipes 

►  WEETS  for  ali  the  family  ...  if  you're 
going  to  feed  them  correctly!  And  the  best  way  to  get  in  your  sweets  is  in 
nourishing  desserts  which  help  balance  the  entire  meal. 

Light  fluffy  fruit  gelatines,  simple  puddings  and  cookies  for  a  heavy  meal. 
Puddings,  pies  and  cakes  of  the  richer  sort  when  the  first  courses  have  been 
rather  light. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  desserts  that  your  family  will  like  are  given  in  a  help- 
ful 10-cent  Dessert  Bulletin,  prepared  by  the  Home  Service  Bureau.  You'll  find 
recipe  sections  for  Layer  Cakes,  Small  Cakes  and  Cookies,  Favorite  Pies,  Ten 
Gelatin  Desserts,  Inexpensive  Puddings,  Ice  Box  Cakes,  Favorite  Ways  to  Use 
Ice  Cream,  Ten  Favorite  Desserts.    Use  the  coupon  beiow  and  send  for  it  today. 


RITA  CALHOUN,  Tower   Magazines,    Inc., 
55  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.   N.  Y. 

Please    send    me    "Popular    Dessert    Bulletin"    with    over    75   recipes.     I    am    enclosing    ten    cents. 
Name 


Address 

City State 
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"Here  is -the  SECRET 

says 


MOON   GLOW 

NAIL  POLISH 
^Beautifies  ^bur  fTCands 

YOU  may  now  have  a  different  color  nail  polish  to 
harmonize  with  each  ensemble.  MOON  GLOW 
Nail  Polish— the  new  Hollywood  favorite —comes  in 
four  shades:  Natural,  Medium,  Rose  and  Carmine 
...to  harmonize  with  each  costume. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  smartness  of  your 
hands  when  you  beautify  them  with  MOON  GLOW. 
So  why  not  keep  all  four  shades  on  your  shelf?  If  you 
paid  $i  you  couldn't  get  finer  nail  polish.  Ask  your 
10c  store  for  all  shades  of  MOON  GLOW  Nail 
Polish  in  trial  size.  If  they  cannot  supply  you,  fill  in 
the  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 

Moon  Glow  Cosmetic  Co. .Ltd.,  Hollywood, Calif. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  special  introductory  pkg. 
of  Moon  Glow.  I  enclose  i  oc  (coin  or  stamps)  for  each 
shade  checked.  D  Natural  Q  Med  D  Rose  Q  Carmine 

Name 

St.  &.  No 

City State £±° 


oLovely  cL,mgerie  QDasy  io  \f flake 

Form-fitting  slip,  negligee  jacket,  shorts, 
broad-shouldered  nightgown,  tailored  com- 
bination. Send  10c  and  get  diagram  pat- 
terns for  all  this  lingerie.  Address  Frances 
Cowles,  Tower  Magazines,  55  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

END  FRECKLES  AND 
BLACKHEADS, 


No  matter  how  dull  and  dark  your  complexion; 
no  matter  how  freckled  and  coarsened  by  sun  and 
wind,  Nadinola  Bleaching  Cream,  tested  and 
trusted  for  over  a  generation,  will  whiten,  clear 
and  smooth  your  skin  to  new  beauty  quickest, 
easiest  way.  Just  apply  tonight;  no  massaging, 
no  rubbing;  Nadinola  begins  its  beautifying  work 
while  you  sleep.  Then  you  see  day-by-day  im- 
provement until  your  complexion  is  all  you  long; 
for;  creamy  white,  satin-smooth,  lovely.  No  dis- 
appointments; no  long  waiting;  money  back  guar- 
antee in  every  package.  Get  a  large  box  of 
Nadinola  Bleaching  Cream  at  toilet  counters,  or 
by  mail  postpaid,  only  50c.  Nadinola.  Box  T, 
Paris,  Tenn.  Generous  10c  sices  Nadinola  Beauty 
aids  at  many  5c  and  10c  stores. 

cNar&niAa'Bkachin^Cream 
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Changing  Husbands:  I  always 
thought  Joan  Crawford  a  wonderful 
girl,  but  since  her  separation  from 
Doug  my  illusions  are  shattered.  Why 
must  the  movie  stars  change  husbands 
so  often?  For  publicity,  I  suppose, 
but  at  what  a  price! 

I  think  anyone  with  a  little  common 
sense  can  get  along,  but  at  the  least 
excuse  the  stars  rush  to  the  divorce 
court. 

Why  aren't  there  more  like  Norma 
Shearer?  She's  my  ideal,  and  if  Ir- 
ving gives  her  the  best,  she  deserves  it. 
You  will  note  she  is  a  Canadian  girl. 
— Mrs.  Frank  Young,  Burdett,  Alberta. 
Canada. 

Hail  to  the  queen  of  brunettes,  Kay 
Francis.  People  may  walk  a  mile  for 
a  camel  but  I'd  walk  miles  to  see  my  fa- 
vorite actress,  Kay  Francis.  I'm  wait- 
ing for  more  of  her  pictures. — Miss 
Nina  Thurman,  935  Dayton  Street, 
Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

For  Ten  Years:  Haven't  we  had 
enough  talk  about  Clark  Gable?  Let's 
have  more  about  Lewis  Stone.  His  act- 
ing and  manner  are  far  superior  to 
Clark  Gable's  or  even  Fredric  March's. 
He  has  been  my  favorite  actor  for 
nearly  ten  years. — Margot  Coe,  Sanders 
Road,  Norwood,  Mass. 

Robert  Montgomery,  Lew  Ayers  and 
Clark  Gable  may  all  be  good  looking, 
but  as  an  actor  Spencer  Tracy  takes 
my  eye.  I  am  sure  many  people  will 
agree  with  me  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  looks.  I  think  he  is  an  ideal  actor. 
I  have  seen  many  pictures  in  which 
Spencer  acted  and  all  were  a  success. 
If  ever  an  actor  was  headed  for  star- 
dom, it  is  Spencer  Tracy. 

I  am  trusting  that  he  will  star  in 
many  more  pictures. — -Miss  Ogreta 
Schaffe,   Millersville,  111. 

Gilt-Edge  Security:  "Schnozzle"  Du- 
rante— not  ordy  his  nose — but  all  of 
him  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold!  Went 
to  see  how  he'd  handle  the  beer  situa- 
tion— and  anyone  that  gave  the  laughs 
to  the  audience  he  did  (and  during  the 
Bank  Holiday,  too!)  I  repeat,  it's  worth 
gold !  He's  the  funniest,  gilt-edge  se- 
curity for  a  laugh  I've  ever  seen  in  the 
movies! — Ruth  Bracket-  Stone,  400  West 
160th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Picture  Stealer:  Una  Merkel!  Who 
could  be  sweeter,  and  can  she  act!! 
She  doesn't  need  the  lead  in  a  picture 
for  she  steals  every  one  she  plays 
in. — Margaret  Nancini,  3234  E.  Balti- 
more Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

He  Must  Be  Good:  Leslie  Howard's 
charm,  poise,  modesty,  finesse,  sincerity, 
ability,  suavity  and  honesty  easily  make 
him  king  of  intelligent  acting.  I'm  for 
him. — Anna  Alke,  4107  Lowell  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Cheers  for  Jean:  A  dozen  cheers  for 
the  spunkiest  girl  in  pictures,  Jean 
Harlow.  A  more  charming  person  can- 
not be  found.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
stars  who  is  natural,  unaffected,  not 
possessing  the  smallest  grain  of  con- 
ceit. Jean  is  an  amazing  person. — 
Connie  M.  Joffre,  3559  E.  149th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

i        What  Will  Al  Say?      What  is  little 


Pht.to  by  Clarence  Sinclair  Bull 


Ruth     Channing,     new     Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
"find,"   who   recently   signed    a    long-term    con- 
tract with   the  studio,   and   whose   next   picture 
is  "Show  World." 


Ruby  Keeler  going  to  star  in  next? 
Isn't  she  just  too  grand?  Let  us  see 
her  pronto.  She  stole  every  scene  in 
"42nd  Street,"  as  well  as  many  hearts. 
I  was  spell-bound  with  her  acting  and 
charm.  Don't  refer  to  her  as  Al  Jol- 
son's  wife;  it  should  be  Al  Jolson  as 
Ruby  Keeler's  husband.  She  just  has 
to  be  the  "greatest"  of  the  year. — John 
Roberts,  503  South  Elm  St.,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

Her  Discovery:  Funny  how  you  go 
shopping  with  an  exact  costume  in 
mind,  and  see  a  dress  or  hat  or  shoes 
that  make  you  change  every  item  on 
your  list  to  fit,  because  you  want  dress 
or  hat  or  shoes  for  your  own. 

I  went  to  see  "The  Kid  from  Spain," 
because  it  was  rated  so  well,  and  be- 
cause I  always  expect  an  Eddie  Can- 
tor picture  to  be  good.  But  I  wasn't 
prepared  for  the  pleasure  of  Robert 
Young's  absolutely  natural  beauty  and 
acting,  because  I  didn't  know  there  was 
a  Robert  Young.  And  he  doesn't  act 
in  "The  Kid  from  Spain."  He  just  is! 
— Lula  Ledbetter  Brigham,  Hickory 
Point,  Tennessee. 

Madge's  Voice:  Madge  Evans! 
Sweet  and  winsome  looking.  A  good 
actress,  too.  But  shades  of  Cleopatra, 
do  I  adore  her  lovely,  musical  voice! 
A  little  sad  and  wistful  it  is,  but  di- 
vinely sweet  and  caressing.  Soothes 
my  jangling  nerves  like  a  sweet,  haunt- 
ing refrain ! — Eunice  Todd,  Seeds,  Ala- 
bama. 

Little  Sunbeam:  It  seems  that  all 
the  sweetness  in  the  world  is  combined 
in  one  little  sunbeam,  who  lightens  the 
world  with  her  smile.  If  you  haven't 
guessed  who  she  is  by  now,  it's  Janet 
Gaynor,  the  best  actress  in  Movieland ! 
—Miss  Hilda  Spencer,  4  Harvey  Street, 
Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
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They  get  no  salary  for  three  months, 
but  they  go  to  school  every  day  and 
have  the  experience  of  being  around 
the  studio  and  doing  what  available 
extra  work  there  is. 

They  are  not  all  without  picture 
experience.  Kenneth  Howell,  you 
may  remember  as  the  baby  flyer  in 
"The  Eagle  and  the  Hawk."  House- 
ley  Ormond  is  Onslow  Stevens' 
brother.  Doris  Slue  is  a  niece  of 
Irene  Hunt.  Remember  Irene  as  the 
girl  reporter  in  a  series  of  D.  W. 
Griffith  releases  years  ago? 

The  pupils  were  required  to  buy 
uniforms,  the  girls'  costumes  con- 
sisting of  gray  slacks  and  blue  cot- 
ton blouses.  The  boys  wear  gray 
trousers  and  dark  blue  coats.  They 
had  to  furnish  these  costumes  them- 
selves, so,  being  a  curious  soul,  I 
asked  what  would  happen  if  they 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  them.  The 
girls'  slacks  were  tailored  and  cost 
$7.50  a  pair. 

"Well,"  spoke  up  one  little  girl, 
"I  guess  we  just  couldn't  be  ac- 
tresses  then." 

Mr.  Turney  is  like  a  god  to  them. 
He  not  only  teaches  them  to  act  but 
also  gives  them  rules  of  conduct,  one 
of  which  forbids  any  romancing 
between  the  girls  and  boys  in  the 
stock  company. 

"So  what  do  you  do?  Do  you 
romance  with  one  another  or  not?" 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  sure,"  replied  one  blithe  lit- 
tle miss.     "We're  getting  on  fine." 

PROVING  that  extras  do  get  breaks 
now  and  then,  Barbara  Baron- 
dess,  who  for  several  months  now  has 
been  Hollywood's  pet  extra  girl,  has 


Mile.     Jacqueline     Francell     and     her     fifteen- 
year-old    rag    dog,    Monique,   from    Paris,    here 
to    play    opposite    Maurice    Chevalier    in    the 
French    version    of    "The    Way   to    Love." 


been  climbing  out  of  the  ranks  lately 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  "Hold  Your 
Man"  she  had  a  featured  role  and 
received  $750  a  week.  When  good 
fortune  like  that  comes  to  one,  the 
other  million  extras  take  new  heart 
— which  explains  why  the  Holly- 
wood extras  number  thousands  and 
thousands. 

"FN  my  country  a  woman  doesn't 
*-  talk  until  she  has  something  to 
say,"  declared  Anna  Sten,  and  Sam 
Goldwyn,  who  has  been  paying  her 
a  thousand  dollars  a  week  for  a  year 
while  she  learned  to  speak  English, 
says  that  is  the  only  reason  he  is  not 
allowing  her  to  be  interviewed  by 
anyone  before  she  makes  a  pic- 
ture. 

"As  soon  as  she  has  made  one 
picture  she  may  talk  to  the  press 
as  much  as  the  reporters  want  her 
to,"  promised  Mr.  Goldwyn,  "But 
I  don't  want  her  upset  or  confused 
before  she  makes  her  first  picture." 

However,  Anna  did  talk  a  little. 
Recently  she  rented  a  beach  house 
which  she  said  she  found  in  such  a 
deplorable  condition  she  had  to  put 
on  an  apron  and  go  to  work  with  a 
scrubbing  brush.  "I  understand  the 
house  was  occupied  by  a  couple  of 
young  men,"  Anna  said.  "I  don't 
suppose  they  were  any  dirtier  than 
any  other  young  men,"  she  added 
apologetically,  "but  in  my  country 
we  like  everything  spic  and  span." 

And  who  do  you  think  the  former 
tenants  were  but  Franchot  Tone  and 
his  chum,  Tommy  Thompson.  But 
I  don't  think  the  boys  are  entirely  to 
blame,  for,  in  addition  to  their  own 
dogs,  they  had  to  care  for  Tallulah 
Bankhead's  two  dogs  while  she  was 
in  New  York.  Anyway,  Franchot 
has  plenty  of  accomplishments  with- 
out trying  to  be  a  neat  housekeeper. 

SPEAKING  of  dogs  always  brings 
Alice  Brady  to  mind,  for  in  all 
Hollywood  where  there  are  as  many 
pet  dogs  as  there  are  actors'  agents. 
no  dogs  have  as  devoted  a  mistress 
as  Alice.  She  takes  them  every- 
where with  her  and  they  all — four  of 
them — sleep  on  the  foot  of  her  bed. 

When  Alice  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood she  was  assigned  a  different 
dressing-room  every  time  she  visited 
the  studio.  Five  different  dressing- 
rooms  in  all. 

"I  wish  someone  would  decide 
which  dressing-room  they  really 
want  me  to  use,"  Alice  said.  "I 
don't  mind  moving  my  clothes  and 
make-up  every  time  I  come  to  the 
studio,  but  my  dogs  don't  like  it." 

Alice  was  wanted  at  the  studio  the 
other  day  but  no  one  could  reach  her. 
Each  caller  was  informed  that  Miss 
Brady  was  sleeping. 

(Please  turn  to  page  11 01 
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)fntlar  HOTEL 
iT  MUST  EXCEL! 


E»ery    Room   with    Batn 

Daily   $2.00  up 

Weekly  $11.50  up 

Double  $3.00  up 

Weekly  $19.00  up 

• 


Located  in  a  delightful  section 
which  retains  traditional  dignity 
and  quiet  charm.  Here  is  every 
provision  for  comfort.  Solarium, 
roof  garden,  lounge,  library,  rec- 
reation rooms  and  entertainment 
2  DAYS  IN  N.  Y.  $GT50 

^  EVERYTHING  INCLUDED  *^— 
Dinner  and  delightful  room — 2nd  day — 2 
meals  and  lodging.  Visit  to  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  and  dinner  at  Paradise  Restaurant. 
Q  DAYS  IN  N.   Y.  *"|  O00 

**  COME  ANY  TIME  -*-vr— 

Delightful  room  and  bath,  with  meals — 
Sightseeing  on  Royal  Blue  Lines — Loge 
Seats  at  Radio  City — Trip  to  top  of  Empire 
State  Bldg. — Dinner  at  Paradise  Restau- 
rant instead  of  hotel. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Kri  Street  and  Lexington  Ate.,  New  York  City 


Brushes  Away  Gray  Hair 
Keeps  Permanent  Wave 


Now  you  can  really  look  years  younger.  With  an  ordi- 
nary small  brush  you  just  tint  those  streaks  or  patches  of 
gray  back  to  your  natural  shade— whether  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  It  is  so  easy  to  do — at  home— with  Brownatone. 
over  20  years  success.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  color- 
in?  agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Does  not  coat  the  surface — 
actually  penetrates  the  hair.  Defies  detection.  No  tell- 
tale, flat  "dyed"  look.     Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair. 

No  need  to  guess.  Cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  your  head 
and  apply  this  famous  tint.  If  Brownatone  does  not  give 
your  gray,  streaked,  dull,  or  faded  hair  its  natural  color, 
youth  anil  luster,  your  money  back.  Only  50c.  All  druggists. 


Ffloe 

POWD€R 

n-ejuvi-fl 

POWDER 

Long  research  blended  with  tne  finest  ingredients  de- 
veloped this  perfectly  BALANCED  powder.  Now.  every- 
thing you  demand  of  a  powder  is  yours — in  REJUV1A. 
'Ihistledown  fineness,  yet  clings  to  your  face.  Gives  you 
the  fashionable  dull,  satiny  glow.  Never  a  hint  of  shine, 
perfect  for  any  type  of  skin — dry  or  oily.  Does  not 
clog  pores.  REJUVIA  adds  the  final  touch  of  enchanting 
naturalness  to  your  make-up  ensemble.  Know  the  satisfac- 
tion of  powder  perfection.  Try  REJUVIA  Mellow  Finish 
Face   Powder   today — only    10c   at   most   Woolworth   Stores. 

FREE  CHARACTER  CHART     Are  you  a 

"clinging  vine?"  Is  "He"  the  mental  or  physical  type? 
Big  FREE  Character  Chart  tells  you  secrets  of  reading 
character  in  faces,  hands,  eyes.  More  amazing  than  for- 
tune telling.  Mystify  friends  by  reading  their  char- 
acters. Send  name  and  address  on  post  card  for  your 
Chart.  No  cost  or  obligation.  Write  NOW  to 
8EJUVIABEAUTVLABS.,lNC.,195Bioadway,DeDl  L40  NewYork.N.I. 
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Hollywood  Day  by  Day 


"She  sleeps  twenty  hours  at  a 
time,"  explained  a  friend;  so  now  1 
can  understand  why  it  is  that  Alice 
never  wants  to  go  home  from  a1 
party.  I  suppose  she  sleeps  for 
twenty  hours  and  then  doesn't  have 
to  bother  about  going  to  bed  for  a 
few  days. 

How  anyone  could  sleep  at  all  with 
four  dogs  on  the  bed  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  But  Alice  is  smart. 
If  you  saw  "When  Ladies  Meet"  you 
know  what  I  mean.  It  takes  a  right 
smart  actress  to  play  a  dumb  char- 
acter— and  wasn't  Alice  grand? 

OF  course,  when  you  mention  _ 
grand  actresses  you  naturally 
think  of  Ann  Harding.  That's  prac- 
tically all  you  can  do  about  Ann  re- 
cently— think,  that  is — because  she 
has  rented  a  shack  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  and  almost  never  comes 
into  town  except  on  business. 

However,  she  did  come  in  every 
day  to  coach  her  friend,  Carmel  My- 
ers, for  her  role  in  a  play  produced 
locally.  And  was  there  on  the  open- 
ing night  to  cheer  her  protegee  on. 

After  the  performance  she  rushed 
backstage  to  congratulate  Carmel. 
The  room  was  full  of  photographers 
just  ready  to  take  Carmel's  picture, 
when  Ann  cried:  "Put  your  orchids 
on,  Carmel,  for  the  picture."  Carmel 
picked  up  a  gorgeous  corsage  of  or- 
chids and,  pinning  them  on  Ann's 
shoulder,  said:  "Orchids  to  you,  my 
dear." 

It  was  a  very  pretty  little  scene 
with  no  one  to  hear  except  your  cor- 
respondent. 

"She  would  make  a  wonderful 
stage  director,"  Carmel  raved  about 
Ann.  "She  is  so  logical  and  has 
everything  at  her  fingertips.  Oh, 
don't  get  me  started  on  Ann  Hard- 
ing.    She's  just  swell!" 

Ann  is  sun-tanned  until  her  blond 
hair  looks  white  against  her  face. 
She  keeps  two  horses  at  h?r  desert 
hide-away  and  told  me  she  had  been 
getting  inspiration  from  the  sun  and 
riding  in  the  desert. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  be  inspired 
to  write  an  article  for  The  New 
Movie  Magazine  pretty  soon,"  she 
promised. 

KING  VIDOR  leased  a  big  house 
next  door  to  Miriam  Hopkins 
and  the  two  have  been  seen  together 
recently.  When  Ernst  Lubitsch 
handed  Miriam  her  script  for  "De- 
sign for  Living,"  which  he  directed, 
she  found  inside  a  note  reading 
something  like  this: 

"Dear  King:  If  there  is  anything 
in  here  you  don't  like,  just  let  me 
know   and    I'll    change   it.     Ernst." 

But  the  rumor  is  that  Miriam  is 
cooling  off  a  little  bit  and  the  chances 
are     that     she     was     just     showing 


(Continued  from  page  109) 

King  a  little  of  that  southern  tech- 
nique. Miriam's  real  love  is  her  lit- 
tle adopted  son,  Michael,  who  is  just 
about  the  cunningest  baby  around 
here. 

fPVEN  actors  go  a  bit  ga-ga  over 
'-'  babies.  When  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Robinson  arrived  home  with  the  new 
heir,  Eddie  met  them  at  the  train 
with  two  new  automobiles.  One  was 
his  own  and  the  other  a  present  for 
his  wife  and  the  baby.  He  couldn't 
wait  until  they  got  home  to  show  it 
to  them.  And  last  week  when  I  saw 
him  he  was  so  upset  because  he  had 
a  cold  and  couldn't  go  near  the  baby 
for  days. 

I  wasn't  peeking  through  a  key- 
hole, but  I  was  out  of  sight  when 
Rex  Bell  came  into  an  office  at  the 
Monogram  Studio  and  telephoned  his 
wife,  Clara  Bow.  I  listened  shame- 
lessly while  he  told  her  he  had  got- 


Escclusive  Xnv  Movie  Magazine  photo  by  Wide  World 

Wera  Engels,  German  star  imported  to  Hol- 
lywood, has  her  own  novelty  of  attire — a 
feature  which  seems  to  go  with  most  of  the 
foreign  stars.  Here  she  is  in  striped  sweater 
and  slacks. 


ten  a  cactus  spine  in  his  eye  and 
wanted  to  tell  her,  before  she  heard 
about  it  from  other  sources,  that  it 
wasn't  serious. 

"When  I  come  home  I'll  be  wear- 
ing glasses,"  he  told  her,  and  ap- 
parently Clara  didn't  like  that  idea 
at  all,  because  Rex  said,  "I  don't 
like  the  idea  either,  my  sweet,  but 
the  doctor  says  I'll  have  to  wear 
them  only  a  few  days." 

TF  we  may  speak  of  anything  as 
x  sordid  as  money,  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  Constance  Ben- 
nett's contract  with  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury will  net  her  $60,000  a  picture 
and  calls  for  her  to  make  four  pic- 
tures a  year.  She  can  do  as  she 
pleases  the  rest  of  the  time,  which 
accounts  for  her  agreement  with 
R-K-0  to  make  more  pictures  for 
thnt  company  in  her  spare  time. 

Even  though  artists  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  good  business  men,  Wal- 
ter Catlett  manages  to  do  pretty 
well  for  himself.  When  Director 
John  Stahl  asked  him  to  play  a  small 
part  in  "Only  Yesterday,"  Walter 
said: 

"Okay!  I'll  play  any  part,  no 
matter  how  small  it  is,  but  my 
salary  is  $250  a  day." 

"I  might  build  the  part  up," 
Stahl  stalled.  "Suppose  we  pay 
you  $1,000  a  week?" 

But  Walter  was  stubborn.  "No," 
he  said,  "my  salary  is  $250  a  day." 
And  so  it  was  agreed.  Walter  worked 
for  eight  days  and  collected  $2,000. 

In  the  same  picture  Edna  May 
Oliver  was  paid  $5,000  for  speaking 
five  lines. 

AND  wandering  around  the  Uni- 
versal Studio"  I  ran  across  Madge 
Bellamy,  who  is  returning  to  pic- 
tures via  a  western  thriller  in  twelve 
episodes.  Buck  Jones  is  the  hero  in 
the  serial,  which  is  entitled,  "Gordon 
of  Ghost  City." 

"I've  never  ridden  a  horse," 
Madge  told  me,  "but  I'll  be  an  ex- 
pert by  the  time  I  ride  through 
twelve  reels  with  Buck  Jones." 

When  a  newspaper  man  wrote  that 
Pat  O'Malley,  former  star,  was  play- 
ing a  bit  in  "Paddy,  the  Next  Best 
Thing,"  that  all  he  had  to  do  in  the 
picture  was  hold  a  horse's  head, 
Pat's  friends  were  upset.  But  Pat 
said: 

"I  don't  mind.  At  least  he  put 
me  at  the  right  end  of  the  horse." 

A  succession  of  ti'oublesome  inci- 
dents has  followed  Pat's  career  in 
recent  years,  and  now  it  seems  that 
the  last  of  his  savings  have  been 
lost  in  the  M'Divani  oil  wells. 
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F.W.WOOLWORTH  CO   5-10  CENT  STORES 


USE 

rraine 

^i  — 

QUALITY 

PRODUCTS 
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Lorraine  Hair  Nets,  made  of  real  human 
hair,  can  be  obtained  in  double  mesh, 
single  mesh,  cap  shape,  regular  and  bob 
size,  in  cap  and  fringe  shape.  The  color 
range  of  Lorraine  Hair  Nets  is  so  wide 
that  no  matter  how  unusual  the  shade  of 
hair,  it  can  be  matched.  In  grey  and  white 
and  the  following  special  shades:  ash 
blonde,  blue-white,  yellow-white  and  all 
shades  of  auburn  as  well  as  drab. 
a 

Silk  Water  Wave  Net  with  Chin  Elastic.  Fine 
mesh  net  in  hair  shades  and  pastel  colors. 

• 
Boudoir  or  Water  Wave  Net  with  Ribbon. 
Rayon    net   in  pastel  shades   or  two-tone 
effects. 


/ 


LORRAINE       HARD       RUBBER      AND       COLORED       COMBS 

You  buy  quality  when  you  buy  a 
Lorraine  Comb . . .  The  hard  rubber 
in  black  and  mahogany  . . .  The  col- 
ored (Acetate)  Combs  in   pastels. 

MADE  IN  U.S.A. 

usively   at   F.   W.   WOOL  WO  It  Til    CO   5    and    10   Cent   Stores 


Sold 


It's  toasted 


Copr  1933. 
The  American 
jbacco  Company 
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1ARBARA  STANWYCK  Wars  on  Hollywood  Gossip 
HAPPY  DIVORCES  of  the   FILMS   by   HERB    HOWE 


Faded  Home  Decorations 

Made  Just  Like  New 


.  .  .  JOHN  HELD,  Jr., 

the  Famous  Artist,  tells 
you  how  to  save  money 
on  Curtains,  Drapes, 
Table-Linens,   etc.,   etc. 


WHAT  makes  a  movie-actress  a  star?  Personality! 
Writers  describe  it  as  'color'. 

Rooms,  too,  can  have  personality.  And  here  it  is  actually 
a  question  of  color!  Curtains  and  Drapes  furnish  the  chief 
color-note  for  any  room.  If  they  are  faded  or  drab,  the 
entire  room  lacks  charm  and  freshness. 

Now,  it  isn't  necessary  to  get  extravagant  and  replace  your 
faded  home  decorations.  No  indeed!  Tintex  will  solve 
many  of  your  color-problems  for  just  a  few  cents — and  a 
few  minutes  of  your  time.  These  famous  Tints  and  Dyes 
quickly  and  easily  restore  original  colors — or  give  different 
colors,  if  you  wish — to  all  faded  fabrics. 

Start  today — let  Tintex  make  your  faded  curtains,  drapes, 
table-linens,  etc.,  as  color-gay,  as  color-bright  as  the  day 
you  bought  them!" 


Don't  hesitate  to  trust 
the  flimsiest  material 
to  Tintex.  It  positively 
will  not  injure  any 
fabric  that  water 
clone  will  not  harm. 
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Everything  in  your  wardrobe  re- 
sponds to  the  color-magic  of  Tintex. 
Use  it  for  faded  dresses,  negligees, 
underthings,  stockings,  sweaters, 
coats,  scarfs,  etc.  etc.  Simple  as 
A-B-C.  No  muss,  no  fuss — and 
Tintex  never  streaks  or  spots. 


Pan's  Co/or-Fash/ons  .  .  .  You  can  keep 
up-to-the-minute  in  color  with  the  35 
brilliant, long-lastingTintex  Colors.  Many 
of  the  season's  newest  colors  will  be 
found  on  the  Tintex  Color  Card  at  your 
dealers.  Others  can  be  quickly  and  easily 
matched  by  combining  two  or  more 
Tintex  Colors.  Buy  Tintex  —  today  —  at 
drug  and  notion  counters  everywhere. 


WHAT 


a  FOOL 


SHE   IS! 


. 
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She  Buys  Gran  Sofi 

,     Teeth  are  Cloudy.- -Mr  „ 

But  her  Teeth  ^  I 

and  she  has  9**^ ____-— 


Of  course,  this  woman  wears  the 
smartest,  most  flattering  clothes 
she  can  buy.  But  she  should  never 
forget  that  sparkling  white  teeth  are 
far  more  important  to  her  attractive- 
ness and  good-looks! 

Today — just  before  you  put  on 
that  pretty  new  fall  frock — take  a 
mirror  close  to  the  window,  and 
look  Sit  your  teeth  and  gums.  Do  your 
teeth  look  clean?  Are  your  gums  firm 
and  healthy?      >HR> 


For,  if  your  gums  are  soft  and 
tender,  if  they  often  leave  a  trace  of 
"pink"  upon  your  tooth  brush — 
your  teeth  will  probably  look  gray 
and  dingy.  Moreover,  "pink  tooth 
brush"  may  lead  to  a  serious  gum  dis- 
order: gingivitis,  Vincent's  disease, 
or  even  pyorrhea.  The  best  teeth  you 
have  may  be  endangered. 

Your  gums  must  be  kept  firm 

Because  today's  soft,  creamy  foods  do 
not  exercise  your  gums  sufficiently, 
you  need  to  use  Ipana  Tooth  Paste 


I  PAN  A 


with  massage  to  keep  them  healthy. 

Get  a  full-size  tube  of  Ipana,  and 
clean  your  teeth  the  regulation  way, 
brushing  well.  Then,  with  a  little 
extra  Ipana  on  your  -brush  or  finger- 
tip, massage  your  gums. 

Do  this  today  —  tomorrow — every 
day — every  time  you  clean  your  teeth. 
Ipana  has  ziratol  in  it,  and  this  zira- 
tol,  with  the  massage,  stimulates  cir- 
culation through  the  gums.  As  your 
gums  become  healthier  and  harder, 
your  teeth  brighten.  And  you  can 
forget  all  about  "pink  tooth  brush." 


The  "Ipana  Troubadours"  are 
back!  Ever/  Wednesday  Eve- 
ning -9:00  p.m.,  E.S.T.  WEAF 
and  Associated  N. B.C.  Stations 


A  Good  Tooth  Paste,  Like  a  Good  Dentist,  Is  Never  a  Luxury 
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Real,  intimate  facts  about  the  People's 
Ambassador 
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SPENCER  TRACY 

The    best    article    on    Will    Rogers    you 

have    ever    read  —  in    the    next  —  the 

December    issue — of    The    New    Movie 

Magazine,   on   sale   November  4th. 
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"I  wanted  to 

be  lovely  like 

Carole 

Lombard 

men  a  Se/entisf 

fo/d me  about  the 
6 err trfy  soap  she  uses 

sajxXi/lianJwiton. 
of  Great Arc&.LI. 


J^ 


SCIENTIST 


"I  can  remember  the  time 
when  I  actually  cried,  I  was 
so  discouraged  about  my  com- 
plexion! I  wanted  to  be  lovely 
—every  girl  does— and  I  knew 
my  skin  was  to  blame." 


"Then  I  met  a  scientist.  'I'll  tell  you,' 
he  said,  'what  I  told  Carole  Lombard. 
Skin  grows  old-looking  through  the  loss 
of  certain  precious  elements.  Miss  Lom- 
bard's gentle,  readily  soluble  soap  checks 
the  loss  of  these  elements,  because  . 


LUX  TOILET  SOAP,  MISS 
LOMBARD,  ACTUALLY 
CONTAINS  PRECIOUS 
ELEMENTS  NATURE 
PUTS  IN  SKIN  ITSELF 
TO  KEEP  IT  LOVELY  — 
yOUNG-LOOKING." 


NO  WONDER  IVE  FOUND  IT  KEEPS  My 
SKIN  SO  SOFT  AND  YOUTHFUL 


CAROLE  LOM 

leveiy  Paramount  iiar 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  EVERYONE  TO  STAND  BEHIND  THE   PRESIDENT 


f 


'WE  DO  OUR  PART' 
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HOLLYWOOD  DAY  BY  DAY 


By 

NEMO 


SOME  persons  might  think  the 
most  important  item  to  record 
is  the  fact  that  John  Gilbert  and 
Greta  Garbo  are  once  more  happily 
united — in  the  films,  of  course.  But 
having  just  come  from  the  Gilberts 
where  I  visited  a  bald-headed  young 
miss  named  Susan  Ann  Gilbert,  the 
glamour  of  the  Garbo-Gilbert  re- 
union had  faded  in  importance.  Of 
course,  this  baby  concerns  Jack  Gil- 
bert to  some  extent,  but  not  a  great 
deal.     He  is  only  her  father. 

Such  a  sight  for  an  innocent 
bachelor  met  my  eyes  when  I  entered 
the  suite  occupied  by  Virginia 
Bruce  Gilbert!  It  was  a  bower  of 
flowers,  and  what  flowers !  Bowls  of 
orchids  stood  about  and  tall  vases — 
too  many  to  count — filled  with  chry- 
santhemums, dahlias  and  every  other 
kind  of  flower,  occupied  every  table 
and  all  available  floor  space. 

Being  a  mere  man,  I  can't  describe 
Virginia's  costume  very  well,  but  her 
nightie  was  peach -color.  I'm  sure 
of  that  because  I  asked  her.  It  had 
big  puffs  on  the  shoulders  for  sleeves 
and  a  lot  of  lace  in  the  front. 

A  mound  of  lace  pillows  behind 
her  made  a  beautiful  background 
for  her  blonde  loveliness,  I  must  say. 
Her  hair  was  in  two  braids,  one  over 
each  shoulder.    She  sent  for  the  baby 


so  I  could  see  for  myself  that  it 
is  "the  most  beautiful  baby  in  the 
world,"  and  with  Virginia  looking  at 
me,  I'd  agree  to  anything. 

"Her  eyes  are  just  like  Jack's," 
she  insisted  when  I  mentioned  that 
the  baby  looked  like  her.  And  just 
then  Susan  Ann  opened  her  eyes, 
took  one  look  at  me  and  said:  "Bad 
man!  Go  away!  I  want  my  din- 
ner." So  you  can  judge  for  yourself 
how  smart  she  is. 

The    baby    was    named    with    the 


WHO  IS 
NEMO? 

Hollywood  is  still  asking, 
"WHO  IS  NEMO?"  The 
stars  are  just  as  curious 
about  the  real  identity 
of  the  author  of  this  de- 
partment, as  you,  his 
readers,  have  proved  to 

be This  month  Ed 

Wynn  gives  his  Impres- 
sions of  what  he  believes 
Nemo  to  be  like.    What's 
YOUR  impression? 


whole  family  present.  "Come  on, 
now,  Jack,  honey,"  coaxed  Virginia. 
"Think  of  a  name  for  her." 

And  according  to  Virginia,  Jack 
thought  a  minute,  threw  out  both 
hands  and  said  "Susan  Ann,"  just  like 
that.  And  Virginia  thought  it  was 
wonderful  for  Jack  to  have  thought 
of  such  a  name  for  his  child. 
(Please  turn  to  page  8) 


June  Vlasek,  all  dressed  up.  You  usually  see 
the  little  starlet  in  bathing  suit  and  shorts. 
But  now  that  she's  being  really  dramatic, 
they're  putting  her  in  long  dresses.  For  she's 
growing    up,    professionally. 

Helen    Hayes    and    Robert    Montgomery,    two 

■fan-tan    fans,    playing    between    scenes.      And 

watched    by    Director    E.    H.    Griffith. 
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Y< 


ou  may 


Inink 


you  see  them... 


—  but  there  are  so  many  tilings  in  life  that,  at  a  glance,  look  so  exactly  alike.  So  remember  tnat 
a  spool  01  tnread  is  not  J.  &  P.  Coats  or  Clark's  O.  N.  T.  tnread  unless  you  see  the  name  on 
the  spool-end..  Don't  assume  you  are  getting  Clark's  or  Coats  best  six  cord  until  your  eye  has 
proved  that  you  are.  Tne  spool-end  tells.  Examine  it  before  you  buy.  An  easy  way  to  be  sure 
you  are  getting  the  tkread  you  have  always  depended   on.  It  pays  to  use  good  tnread. 

J.  &  R  COATS  •  CLARK'S  O.  N.T. 


c/or  more  ilian  a  L^eniurv — as   C^oc/i 


lay 


THE   TWO    GREAT    NAMES   IN   THREAD 
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Fred  Astaire,  the  ■famous  stage  dancer,  and 
Joan  Crawford  (both  are  in  "Dancing  Lady") 
in  a  special  pose  for  The  New  Movie  camera- 
man. No,  it's  not  a  romance,  because  Fred 
has  recently  married  a  New  York  society  girl, 
and  Joan  has  been  going  places  a  great 
deol   of  late  with    him    and    his   wife. 


Florence  Desmond,  recently  signed  by  the 
Fox  studios,  and,  according  to  the  studio 
report,  virtually  surefire  material  for  stardom. 
They  may  be  wrong — but  they  usually  aren't. 

Photo  In  Oito  Dyar 


II  r 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

WHEN  I  saw  Jack  at  the  studio 
he  was  wearing  a  grin  that  ex- 
tended from  ear  to  ear. 

"Am  I  glad  to  be  back  with 
Miss  Garbo?"  he  exclaimed.  "It's 
colossal!" 

When  I  mentioned  Virginia  and 
the  baby  he  beamed. 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?"  Isn't 
everything   wonderful?"   he  raved. 

JACK'S  good  luck  in  being  put  into 
the  Garbo  picture  was  Laurence 
Olivier's  bad  luck,  for  he  had  been 
rushed  over  here  from  England  to 
play  the  part.  The  studio  had  cabled 
him  to  be  here  in  two  weeks  and  he 
had  cabled  back: 

"Can't  the   foolish   little   woman 

wait?" 

But  he  took  the  next  boat. 

"Being  Miss  Garbo's  leading  man 
has  never  done  an  actor  any  good," 
he  told  me,  and  he  wasn't  terribly 
excited  about  coming  to  America  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  a  great  favorite  on 
the  stage  in  his  own  country.  But 
he  came,  and  after  two  days'  shoot- 
ing on  the  picture,  it  was  announced 
that  the  demand  of  the  fans  for  the 
Garbo-Gilbert  combination  was  too 
strong  to  be  ignored.  Olivier  was 
paid  off  and  excused  and  Jack  thinks 
playing  opposite  Garbo  will  do  him 
a  lot  of  good. 

I'VE  said  right  along  that  what 
Hollywood  needs  is  a  little  good 
old-fashioned  temperament  like,  for 
instance,  the  good  clean  hate  that  ex- 
isted between  Gloria  Swanson  and 
Pola  Negri  in  the  old  days. 

Remember  their  famous  fight  over 
the  cats  at  the  Lasky  Studio?  Just 
a  lot  of  innocent  fun ! 

And  I'm  happy  to  relate  that  the 
trend  during  the  past  month  seems 
to  point  toward  improvement  in  that 
direction. 

Nancy  Carroll,  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  upset  a  whole  studio, 
did  just  that  to  Columbia  in  an  argu- 
ment with  a  seamstress  in  the  ward- 
robe department. 

Three  days  later  the  studio  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  strike  and 
Nancy  took  herself  to  Honolulu. 
The  strike  over,  Victor  Schertzinger, 
her  director,  cabled  her  in  vain  to 
return  to  work. 

"I'm    having   too   good   a   time," 

she  cabled  back  so  the  picture  had 

to  be  started  all  over  again  with 

Helen  Twelvetrees  in  Nancy's  role. 

And  the  most  excitement  that 
Helen  can  stir  up  is  to  have  her 
small  son  visit  her  on  the  set  each 
afternoon.  There  he  plays  with  Vic- 
tor Jory's  small  daughter,  Jean,  who 
thinks  the  actors  are  playing  house! 
(Please  turn  to  page  10)" 
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HHTHRRIHE  HEPBURN 

T  TTTT  1}  WA\I TJM" 
jlx x  jijujlS   f f  U1UJU11 

by  LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 


1 


The  radiant  star  or  "Aborning  VJHory7'  marches  still  deeper 
into  your  heart  as  the  bcst*loved  heroine  ever  born  in 
a  took... See  her...  living  ...  the  immortal  jo"...  in  this 
glorious  romance  ol  four  girls  in  love.. .The  story  the 
world   has  hugged   to   its   breast   for  three   generations ! 


^^"Twenty  million  have  read 

x^the  book  . . .  Fifty  million 

will   love    the   picture! 
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{Continued  from  page  8) 
/\T  the  Twentieth  Century  Picture 
■l\  Studio  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  mild-mannered,  al- 
ways-gracious Peggy  Joyce  thought 
she  was  still  the  Countess  Morner. 
She  demanded  a  certain  kind  of 
French  girdle  that  cost  $65.  And 
what's  more,  she  got  it.  And  then 
she  demanded  a  new  one  for  each 
day.  So,  although,  of  course,  every- 
one is  sorry  that  Peggy  contracted 
a  sore  throat  and  had  to  be  excused 
from  the  picture,  Darryl  Zanuck, 
production  manager,  figures  he  is 
saving  $65  a  day  on  girdles. 


I'hoto  by  Wide  World 

Tom  Brown  isn't  in  Universale  Junior  Stock 
Company,  recruited  from  nearby  schools, 
so  he  doesn't  have  to  obey  the  rules,  one 
of  which  is  not  to  give  telephone  numbers. 
Left  to  right:  Frances  Goodrich,  Mary 
Bracken,  Mary  Lee  Magarian,  Tom,  Verna 
Clair   and    Doris   Blue. 


Jean  Harlow,  hard-working  Jean  always 
intent  upon  keeping  herself  fit,  taking  her 
daily  plunge  in  her  Bel-Air  swimming  pool. 
Jean's  smash  hit  in  "Dinner  at  Eight"  was 
not  unexpected.  It  will  not  surprise  some 
of  the  prophets  if  Jean  about  tops  the 
box-office    list  for  the    next  year. 


Dixie  Frances,   new  Fox  starlet,  blues  singer 
and    dancer. 


According  to  Peggy's  friends,  the 
role  she  was  to  play  in  the  picture 
was  a  caricature  of  herself,  and  she 
wanted  it  changed. 

Lilyan  Tashman,  who  replaced 
Peggy  in  the  picture,  repaired  to 
the  hospital  with  a  throat  ailment 
after  two  days'  work,  so  Blossom 
Seeley,  who  replaced  Lilyan,  couldn't 
be  blamed  for  taking  precautionary 
measures  and  having  her  throat  in- 
sured before  she  started  to  work  in 
the  picture. 


Photo  by  Otto  bv 


WHILE  this  could  scarcely  come 
under  the  heading  of  tempera- 
ment, Maureen  O'Sullivan  did  ex- 
hibit a  little  righteous  temper  when 
asked  to  make  scenes  in  a  glass 
shower  bath   in   "Stage  Mother." 

Maureen  is  a  bit  Victorian  com- 
pared to  the  average  Hollywood  girl. 
She  never  thinks  of  walking  across 
the  studio  lot  in  shorts  or  a  bathing 
suit  or  even  a  low-cut  evening  gown, 
without  putting  on  a  bathrobe. 
(Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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Sergei  Eisenstein's  great  historical  epic,  "Thunder 
Over  Mexico,"  after  one  of  the  most  troubled 
careers  of  any  latter-day  film,  arrives  on  the 
public  screen  at  last.  Sponsored  by  Upton 
Sinclair,  the  author,  financed  by  private  means, 
the  famous  Russian  director,  heartbroken  by 
Hollywood,  became  enamored  of  the  Mexican 
locale  and  photographed  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  film  there.  Now,  after 
some  three  years  of  work,  it  has  been  released. 
.  .  .  The  photographs  on  this  page  are  of 
typical  scenes  that,  artistically,  seldom  have 
been    equalled. 


mm 


mmtimmmm 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 
"My  body  is  my  own,"  she  told 
me,  "and  I'm  not  going  to  cheapen 
it  by  showing  it  to  the  world." 

MAE  WEST  is  another  modest 
violet.  Now  stop  laughing;  I 
mean  it.  She  will  wear  any  kind  of 
tights  or  alluring,  come-and-get-me 
costume  in  a  picture  or  on  the  stage, 
but  the  minute  she  steps  off  the  set 
she  is  muffled  up  to  her  neck  in  a 
robe. 

Maybe  it's  the  Mae  West  influence 
toward  curves  and  hips ;  maybe  it 
was  the  European  raspberries  di- 
rected at  her  trousers  that  caused 
Marlene  Dietrich  to  throw  her  mas- 
culine attire  out  the  window.  She 
arrived  in  Hollywood  from  Europe 
with  I  don't  know  how  many  trunks 
full  of  Parisian  gowns,  every  one  of 
them  ultra-feminine.  And  she  is 
now  floating  with  popular  fancy  oil 
the  tide  of  beer,  bustles,  billows  or 
what  do  you  do  on   odd   Mondays? 

LUPE  VELEZ,  however,  is  stick- 
ing to  her  slacks,  which  is  as  it 
should  be,  they  are  that  becoming 
to  her.  Lupe  is  driving  a  tiny  new 
car  these  days,  a  present  from 
Johnny  Weissmuller,  and  wearing  a 
twenty-carat  diamond  ring,  which 
is  not  a  present  from  Johnny,  but 
he  doesn't  seem  to  mind  her  wear- 
ing it. 

Of  course  anything  may  happen, 
but  their  friends  expect  Lupe  and 
Johnny  will  be  married  as  soon  as 
Johnny's  divorce  from  Bobbe  Arnst 
becomes   final. 

"We  are  so  happy  together," 
Johnny  told  me.  "I  swim  all  day 
and  Lupe  does  her  work,  and  at 
five  o'clock  I  go  to  her  house  for 


Kathleen    Burke,    Paramount's    "Panther    Wo- 
man,"   has    made    good.     She's    now    being 
cast   in    a    variety    of    roles,    though    usually 
as  the  siren. 


Wotta  odor!  Am  I  mortified!  .  .  .  Jimmy 
Durante  visiting  the  "Beauty  for  Sale"  set 
at  M-G-M,  was  well  sprayed  with  perfume 
by  Una  Merkel,  Florine  McKinney  and 
Madge    Evans. 


^My*"^ 


dinner.      Some    days    I    watch   the 
clock  for  hours  thinking   it   never 
will    be    five    o'clock.       Lupe    is    a 
swell  cook  and  she  has  everything 
to  eat  that  she  thinks  is  good  for 
me.       She    goes    right    out    in   the 
kitchen    and    sees    that    it    is    pre- 
pared  just   right." 
Lupe  has  a  complete  sound  record- 
ing machine  installed  in  her  house 
for  Johnny's  benefit,  and  every  night 


Jimmy  Cagney,  eh?  No,  brother  Bill.  He's 
being  featured  by  RKO,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Jimmy.  He  was  a  New  York  ad- 
vertising man  until  he  went  to  Hollywood  to 
visit  Jimmy  and  someone  told  him  he  ought 
to   be    an   actor. 


after  dinner  she  makes  him  read 
aloud  and  rehearse  his  roles  before 
the  microphone.  Then  they  play  the 
records  back  and  he  does  it  over  and 
over  to  improve  his  voice. 

IT'S  an  odd  thing  that  often  those 
big,  strong  men  have  high-pitched 
voices.  Max  Baer,  who  is  so  broad- 
shouldered  that  you  have  to  look 
twice  to  take  in  all  of  him,  speaks 
in  a  soft  voice  something  like  Jack 
Dempsey's. 

Max  told  me  that  until  he  was 
nineteen  years  old  he  was  afraid  to 
fight. 

"Honestly,  I  was  scared  to  death," 
he  said.  "But  one  time  when  I  was 
about  nineteen  I  went  to  a  dance. 
Someone  started  a  fight.  I  got 
mixed  up  in  it  in  self-defense  and 
knocked  a  fellow  out.  I  realized 
then  I  had  a  strong  right  arm." 

SPEAKING  of  strong  men,  I've 
discovered  that  they  all  have 
their  frail  moments.  Neil  Hamilton 
confessed  to  me  the  other  day  that 
the  most  terrifying  moment  of  his 
life  occurred  recently.  It  was  one  of 
those  mornings  when  the  humidity 
was  high  and  Neil's  spirits  were  low. 
He  wandered  over  to  a  lunch  wagon 
next  to  the  animals'  cages  to  get  a 
cup  of  coffee.  The  man  who  had 
charge  of  the  snakes  was  passing 
with  a  big  boa  constrictor  in  his 
arms,  said  snake  being  one  of  the 
actors   in   "Tarzan." 

"Do  you  want  to  carry  this 
fellow  down  to  the  set  for  me?" 
he  jokingly  asked  Neil,  and  Neil 
jokingly  replied:  "Oh,  yes.  That's 
all  I  need  this  morning.  Just  wrap 
him  around  my  neck  and  my  day 
will  be   perfect." 

The  next  thing  he  knew  the  snake 
was  coiling  itself  around  his  neck, 
his   body,    around    him    everywhere. 
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Gary  Cooper,    Richard   Arlen  and  Bing  Crosby 

out   a-sailing    on   the    ocean    blue.      Wouldn't 

you    like  to   be   along? 


Dorothy    Lee,    RKO    comedienne,    snapped 
while   she  was    demonstrating    artistic   car- 
pentry   during    the    building    of    a    friend's 
new    house. 

Charles    Farrell,    one    of    Hollywood's    ace 

polo     players,     is     planning     on     taking     a 

movie  team  to  South  America  to  combat 

the   Latin   horsemen. 


"I  never  saw  so  much  snake  in 
my   life,   and   I   was  scared,"  Neil 
confessed.    "But  I  wouldn't  let  on, 
so  I  carried  it  to  the  set,  let  every- 
one see  me  and  then  got  rid  of  it. 
And  I  shook  for  an  hour  afterward." 
Neil  made  everyone  laugh  when  he 
was   discovered  leaning  against  the 
ape's  cage,  whispering  to  the  animal. 
"I'm   telling   him   that  when   we 
have    that    wrestling    match,    I'm 
supposed  to  win,"  he  explained. 

A  NOTHER  one  of  my  favorite 
**■  strong  men,  Douglas  Fairbanks, 
remains  on  in  Europe  preferring,  as 
someone  aptly  expressed  it,  Mayfair 
to  Pickfair. 

When  I  visited  the  Orient  recently 
I  found  his  picture — framed  and 
autographed — in  every  hotel  from 
one  end  of  China  to  the  other. 

In  Peiping  some  of  the  fellows  in 
the  Consulate  were  telling  me  how 
eager  Fairbanks  was  to  visit  the 
Great  Wall  until  he  saw  the  elabor- 
ate preparations  they  were  making 
for  the  trip.  He  questioned  them 
and  learning  of  the  hardships  he 
would  have  to  endure  on  the  trip,  the 
big  out-of-doors  man  decided  he 
didn't  want  to  see  the  Great  Wall. 
After  taking  the  trip  myself,  I  de- 
cided Fairbanks  isn't  so  dumb. 

AS  in  every  other  community, 
-  Hollywood  hostesses  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  eligible,  single 
men  for  their  parties. 

(Please  turn  to  page  14) 
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{Continued  from  -page  13) 
That's  how  I  get  around  so  much, 
if  you  must  know.  (And  Greta, 
please  note  that  I'm  single  and 
eligible.)  Another  eligible,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  susceptible  men  to 
husband-seeking  girls  is  William 
Wellman.  Having  been  divorced 
from  three  wives,  he  is  now  casting 
interested  glances  toward  Dorothy 
Coonan,  one  of  the  younger  actresses 
at  First  National. 

AND  then  there  is  William  S.  Van 
■  Dyke,  director  of  "Trader 
Horn,"  who  is  now  making  "Es- 
kimo." He  and  his  wife  have  been 
divorced  for  many  years  and  they 
have  a  joint  bank  account. 

"We  never  argue  over  money," 
Van  said.  "I  know  she'll  not  take 
advantage  of  me.    She  never  has." 


PDDIE  SUTHERLAND,  who  is 
■*-J  young  in  years  but  old  in  experi- 
ence, doesn't  stay  single  long  enough 
to  be  considered  an  eligible,  being 
now  in  the  midst  of  divorce  proceed- 
ings from   his  third  wife. 

"I'm  not  going  to  marry  again," 

he     told     me     seriously,     recently. 

"I'm   going  to  take  a   vacation  to 

Europe    every    year    instead.      It's 

a  whole  lot  cheaper." 


Not   dinner    at   eight,    but    dinner    for   seven,    at   the    Hotel    Pendleton    in    Pendleton,    Oregon, 

where    a    Paramount  troupe    of  forty    persons   filmed    "Golden    Harvest,"    the    romance    of  tho 

wheat   fields.     You    see    Richard    Arlen,    Genevieve   Tobin,    Chester    Morris,    and    his    wife,   Julie 

Haydon,    Rcscoe    Ates   and    Mrs.   Arlen. 


Recently  he  finished  directing 
"Too  Much  Harmony,"  in  which 
many  chorus  girls  appeared.  All 
through  the  picture  he  teased  the 
girls  and  they  decided  to  get  even 
with  him  by  hanging  up  on  him  at 
the  end  of  the  picture  and  removing 
some  of  his  clothes.  Everything 
went  as  scheduled,  but  the  girls  dis 
covered,  when  they  removed  his  shirl 
that  some  meanie  had  tipped  him 
off.  Across  the  back  of  his  under- 
shirt, in  black  letters,  was  printed, 
"Yours,  Eddie." 

r\  N  Samuel  Goldwyn's  birthday 
^  Mrs.  Goldwyn  gave  a  surprist 
party  for  him.  Twenty-five  of  ue 
were  huddled  in  the  dining  roon 
when  Mrs.  Goldwyn  led  Sam,  blind 
folded,  into  the  room.  Just  ther 
the  butler  called  her  to  the  phone. 
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Heather  Angel,  snapped  on  the  set  studying 
her  'script,  during  the  filming  of  "Charlie 
Chan's  Greatest  Case."  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  microphone  expects  you  to  be  letter 
perfect  when  the   motors   begin   to   whir, 


The    Meighans    abroad,    Tom,    Mrs.    Meighan 

(at    left)    and    Mrs.    Gene    Sarazen,    taking    in 

the        golf       championship       tournament       a\ 

St.  Andrews,    Scotland. 

Photo  ov  Wide  World 
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"Mow  you  wait  here,"  she  ad- 
monished Sam.  "I'll  be  right 
back — and  don't   you  peek." 

Feeling:  a  little  pressure  on  his 
stomach  and  thinking  he  was  alone 
in  the  room,  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  let  out  a  series  of  long,  loud, 
business-like  burps.  And  was  his 
face  red  when  his  assembled  guests 
shouted  "Surprise!" 

I  HOPE,  after  my  bum  steer  of 
last  month,  that  you  have  not 
been  cruising  up  and  down  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  looking  for  Charles 
Chaplin  and  Paulette  Goddard  on 
the  Edna  P.  II.,  because  the  name  of 
their  boat  is  the  Panacea.  They  re- 
christened  it. 

One  reason  those  two  people  are 
so  enthusiastic  over  yachting  is  be- 
cause they  first  met  on  board  a 
friend's  yacht.  Chaplin  sat  on  one 
side  of  the  deck,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  girls,  while  Paulette  stood 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  and 
looked  the  situation  over. 


Marie  herself.  Did  you  see  her  in  "Dinner 
at  Eight"?  Wasn't  she  swell?  And  in  "The 
Late  Christopher  Bean"?  Everyone's  praying 
for  her  health.  But  strong  or  well,  she  keeps 
right    on    working. 


Jack  Pearl,  known  to  you  radio  listeners  as 
Baron  Munchausen,  showing  Max  Baer,  chal- 
lenger of  Camera,  what  to  do  when  the 
time  comes.  Jack's  in  the  new  M-G-M  pic- 
ture not  yet  officially  titled,  and  Max  is 
playing  opposite  Lupe  Velez  in  "The  Prize- 
fighter  and    the    Lady." 


Chaplin,  according  to  his  own  ver- 
sion, looked  at  Paulette  and  thought: 
"Could  it  be  possible  that  a  beau- 
tiful girl  like  that  could  have  any 
brains?" 

But,  aware  of  his  weakness  for 
girls,  he  tried  to  put  her  out  of  his 
mind.  Meanwhile,  Paulette  had  said 
to  herself : 

"He's    my    man    and    I'm    going 
over  and  get  him." 
And  she  did. 

"I  had  wanted  to  meet  him  for 
such  a  long  time  and  he  was  much 
nicer  than  I  had  thought  he  could 
be,"  she  says  now. 

"I  found  her  almost  too  good  to 
be  true,"  Chaplin  enthused.  "Im- 
agine, such  beauty  as  she  has,  and 
brains,  too!  I  never  believed  in 
love  at  first  sight  before  but  I  do 
now.  She's  a  wonderful  girl.  My 
whole  world  has  changed." 

DAULETTE  has  changed,  too.  Not 
1  only  has  her  blonde  hair  returned 
to  its  normal  shade,  a  deep  copper 
color,  but  her  friends  notice  other 
changes.  She  wears  no  make-up  at 
all.  Her  days  are  filled  with  work 
— dramatic  lessons  and  rehearsals 
in  preparation  for  the  Chaplin  pic- 
ture— and  when  she  has  nothing  else 
to  do  she  goes  up  to  a  yarn  shop  on 
the  Boulevard  and  knits  gay  sweat- 
ers for  Charlie. 

And  what  would  you  think  if 
Paulette's  closest  friend  said  to  you: 


Photo  lij  Wide  World 


Benita    Hume    and    Adolphe    Menjou,    both    in 

costume,    going    to    luncheon    together    at    the 

studio     during     the    filming     of     Monta     Bell's 

"The    Worst    Woman    in    Paris." 


"Certainly  I  know  whether  they 
are  married  or  not,  but  I've  given 
my  word  to  Paulette  that  I  won't 
tell?" 

The  chances  are  no  girl  ever  knit- 
ted sweaters  for  Charlie  before. 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  love 
(and  isn't  it  a  fascinating  sub- 
ject?) I  wouldn't  ignore  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  Franchot  Tone,  who  con- 
tinue to  work  and  play  together  in  a 
most  sensible  manner.  They  ap- 
parently like  to  do  the  same  things 
at  the  same  time,  but  there  is  no 
holding  of  hands  or  billing  and  coo- 
(Please  turn  to  page  16) 
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{Continued  from  page  15) 
mg    in    public,    such    as    Joan    and 
Doug,  Junior,  used  to  indulge  in. 

I  sat  behind  them  at  a  concert  a 
few  evenings  ago  and  happened  to 
have  a  table  near  them  at  the  Cocoa- 
nut  Grove  a  few  evenings  later. 

At  the  Grove,  where  the  syn- 
thetic moon  shines  at  a  cost  of 
fifteen  dollars  a  night,  they  were 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Astaire,  and 
Joan  danced  as  often  with  Fred  as 
she  did  with  Franchot. 

Joan  looked  stunning  in  black 
satin,  but  it  looked  to  me  as  if  she 
had  her  dress  on  backward.  It  came 
up  to  her  chin  in  front  and  was  cut 
to  her  waist  in  the  back. 

Around  her  neck  was  a  wreath  of 
gardenias,  Joan's  favorite  flower, 
and  her  long,  tight  sleeves  ended  in 
what  my  grandmother  used  to  call 
"mitts."  Her  black  satin  hat,  nearly 
a  yard  wide,  served  as  a  screen  be- 
tween   her    and    the    other    dancers. 


(Above)  When  Ramon  Novarro  arrived  home 
from  abroad,  he  first  telephoned  Myrna  Loy, 
then  he  sent  a  note  to  Garbo  that  the 
"European  concert  singer"  desired  to  see  her. 
She  sent  back  an  immediate  invitation. 
(Right)  Lovely  Jeanette  MacDonald,  who  still 
denies  she's  married.  .  .  .  She  and  Ramon 
are  making  the  film  version  of  "The  Cat  and 
the   Fiddle." 


JOAN'S  current  picture,  "Dancing 
Lady,"  dragged  on  so  long  that 
the  actors  in  it  had  practically  a 
season's  engagement.  It  is  finished 
now,  with  Clark  Gable  in  the  leading 
role.  That  is,  Clark  marries  Joan  at 
the  end,  but  Franchot's  part  is 
equally  as  important. 

Clark's  illness  caused  most  of  the 
delays,  but  Franchot  held  the  pic- 
ture up  for  three  days  while  he  took 
a  rather  intensive  course  of  sun 
baths. 

He  had  discovered,  when  he  and 
Joan  donned  bathing  suits  for  swim- 
ming scenes,  that  Joan  was  three 
shades  darker  than  he  was,  and  he 
refused  to  be  photographed  "looking 
like  a  lily  beside  her." 


L 


...  / 1  . ..  f 


EVERYONE  was  glad  to  have 
Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Bob 
Ritchie  back  in  town.  Bob  is  a  pal 
of  mine,  and  I  telephoned  him  the 
minute  he  got  in.  The  first  thing 
he  said  was: 

"The  answer  is  still  'no,' "  which, 

interpreted,  means  that  he  is  still 

an  unwilling  bachelor. 

Everyone  knows  that  he  is  deeply 
in  love  with  Jeanette  and  ready  and 
anxious  to  marry  her  any  minute. 
Jeanette,  too,  admits  that  she  loves 
only  Bob  and  intends  to  marry  him 
— but  what  we  all  want  to  know  is 
when  she  intends  to  marry  him. 

JEANETTE      brought     back     two 
dogs,    "Captain,"    her    big    sheep 


Photo  by  Wide  World 

Laurence  Olivier,  the  English  actor,  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Olivier  was  summoned  to  Holly- 
wood from  England  to  play  opposite  Greta 
Garbo.  But,  after  his  arrival,  John  Gilbert 
was  cast  in  his  place.  "Thank  you  for  a  pleas- 
ant   trip,"    grinned    the    ever-genial    Britisher. 


Mae  West  in  "I'm  No  Angel."  It  may  sur- 
prise you  to  know  that  off-stage  and  off- 
screen, Mae's  one  of  the  most  modest  of 
persons.  No  running  about  in  bathing  suits 
and  shorts  like  many  of  the  Hollywood  ac- 
tresses.   And  quiet,  too. 


dog,  and  a  new  Skye  terrier  which 
she  has  named  "Stormy  Weather." 
While  she  was  in  England  "Captain" 
had  to  remain  in  quarantine,  so  she 
bought  "Stormy  Weather"  to  keep 
her  company. 

With  all  her  other  duties  she 
found  time  to  visit  "Captain"  once 
a  week  all  the  four  months  she  was 
in  England,  which  is  certainly  devo- 
tion itself. 

She  went  to  work  the  minute  she 
arrived  in  Hollywood,  with  Ramon 
Novarro  in  "The  Cat  and  the  Fid- 
dle." 

NOVARRO,  too,  had  just  arrived, 
after  a  triumphant  tour  of 
Europe.  The  first  thing  he  did  after 
he  got  here  was  "to  rush  to  a  tele- 
phone and  call  up  Myrna  Loy,  so 
that  romance,  or  friendship  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it,  is  still  pro- 
gressing. But  when  he  arrived  at 
the  studio  he  asked  first  for  Garbo. 

Informed  that  she  was  working, 
he  sent  a  note  to  her  which  read 
something  like  this: 

"Ramon  Novarro,   the   European 

opera    singer,    craves    an    audience 

with   Miss    Garbo." 

Miss  Garbo  sent  her  maid  right 
out  to  find  him,  for  Ramon  is  one 
person  who  is  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  Garbo  mansion. 

/"1A.RB0'S  new  portable  dressing- 
^-*  room  looks  like  a  shack  when 
compared  to  the  elaborate  ones  used 
by  Joan  Crawford  and  Marie  Dress- 
ier. The  Garbo  portable  is  merely 
four  walls,  which  can  be  taken  apart 
and  put  together  in  any  location, 
and  it's  furnishings  consist  of  a 
dressing-table  and  couch. 

Stopping  by  the  wardrobe  depart- 
ment the  other  day  I  found  every- 
one in  a  quandry.     Miss  Garbo  ob- 
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Photo  by  Charles  E.  Bulloch 

Gigi  Parrish,  sister-in-law  of  Ann  Parrish,  the 
author,  signed  as  one  of  the  Goldwyn  Girls 
..  Eddie  Cantor's  "Roman  Scandals."  The 
press  story  is  that  she  rode  all  of  way  from 
her  home  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Hollywood 
on    her    motorcycle.     A    good    story,    anyway. 

jected  to  the  sword  they  had  fur- 
nished for  her  use  in  the  picture. 
"It's  an  exact  copy  of  the  swords 

used  in  Sweden  at  that  time,"  they 

told  her.  "It's  just  like  the  ones  we 

have  for  the  soldiers." 

"It's  all  right  for  the  soldiers," 
Garbo  said,  "but  it's  not  masculine 
enough  for  me." 

And  when  I  left,  the  whole  ward- 
robe department  was  trying  to  fig- 
ure out  what  to  do  to  make  a  sword 
masculine. 

SNOOPING  around  the  "Too  Much 
Harmony"   crowd  the  other  day 
I  discovered  Bing  Crosby  having  a 
little  ear  trouble.    Before  each  scene 
a     man    applied    something    behind 
each  of  Bing's   ears   and  then   tied 
a  handkerchief  around  his  head. 
"Ah,"     said    Jack    Oakie,     "the 
Spirit   of   '76.      I   mean   the   spirit 
of  '76." 

It  seems  that  Bing's  ears  stick  out 
a  bit  and  he's  sensitive  about  it. 
"If  I  pin  my  ears  back  I  get  the 
girl  every  time,"  he  explained.  "If 
I  don't  bother  about  my  ears,  I 
never  get  the  <iirl.  So  bring  on 
the  spirit  gum." 

T  LEARNED  that  Bing  is  just  as 
-*-  popular  with  the  little  girls  as 
he  is  with  the  big  ones.  Little  Patty 
Ann  Ford,  six-year-old  daughter  of 
Wallace  Ford,  lives  next  door  to  the 
Bing  Crosbys  and  her  mother  says 
she  is  thinking  of  sending  Pat's 
clothes  over  to  the  Crosbys,  Pat 
spends   so  much  time  there. 

If  Bing  isn't  home,  Pat  sits  in 
front  of  his  house  for  hours  wait- 
ing for  him,  amusing  herself  mean- 
while by  playing  with  the  revolvers 


Anh^A 


carried  by  the  bodyguard  which 
Bing  has  employed  for  his  precious 
new  heir. 

A  ND  speaking  of  bodyguards, 
**  where  once  a  person's  social 
status  depended  upon  the  size  of 
his  swimming  pool,  his  importance 
is  now  measured  by  the  number  of 
bodyguards  employed.  And,  with 
Hollywood  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  racketeers,  it's  a  sensible  idea. 
Harold  Lloyd  at  one  time  achieved 


top  spot  when  he  armed  all  his  four- 
teen gardeners,  while  Marlene  Die- 
trich employed  twelve  guards,  who 
worked  in  eight-hour  shifts  of  four 
guards  each. 

TUNCHING  with  Douglas  Mont- 
-*— '  gomery,  he  told  me  he  would  soon 
be  lonely  again  for  Lois  Moran,  who 
had  been  spending  her  vacation 
here.  She  was  leaving  that  night  by 
plane  for  New  York. 

Half  an  hour  after  I  left  Doug 
he  telephoned  me  frantically  to  ask 
me  if  I  had  told  anyone  that  Lois 
was  to  leave  that  night.  He  ex- 
plained that  Lois'  mother  lives  in 
constant  terror  lest  her  daughter  be 
kidnaped.  Whenever  Lois  travels  she 
goes  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
she  never  tells  anyone  the  exact  day 
she   is  to   leave   any   place. 

(Please  turn  to  page  98) 


Photo  by  Otto  Uyar 

Harvey  Stephens  (at  left)  and  Irene  Bentley,  New  York  society  girl  (at  right),  are 
test  twins.  Stephens,  New  York  stage  actor,  was  making  a  test  for  Fox.  Miss  Bentley 
accompanied  him,  and,  holding  his  'script  for  him,  was  included  in  the  test  by  the 
cameraman.  When  the  producers  saw  the  film,  they  not  only  signed  Stephens,  but 
Miss    Bentley,    too.     Her    first    appearance    is    with    Lilian    Harvey    in    "My    Weakness." 


Photo  by  Otto  Dyar 

Preston   Foster  is  a   Hollywood    billiard 

pool.)     He's   installed    a    billiard    table 

he    can't   get   opponents 


champion.     (But,  sometimes,   of 
in    his    home    because,    having 
at    the    Hollywood    Athletic    CI 


course,  he  plays 
beaten  them  all, 
ub. 
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RCA  VICTOR'S 

Mm.  "DUO" 


(2  in  1  Music) 


1 — It  plays  modern  records 
through  tone -sensitive 
tubes .  . .  like  radio 

2 — PLUS  radio  when  you 
want  it 

3— Portable,  Model  300 
(at  left),  only  $39.75 

AT  THE  price  of  a  portable  phonograph, 
JTx.  alone,  you  can  now  have  RCA  Victor's 
new  triumph:  the  Duo  instrument!  A  com- 
pact portable,  all-electric  (no  springs  or 
"winding").  Plays  all  records  through  tone- 
sensitive  radio  tubes  —  which  means  vivid 
beauty  you've  neverheard  before.  Untilyou've 
heard  it,  you  don't  know  what  records  can 
be!  And . . .  when  you  want  radio,  you  have 
that,  too.  Whatever  you  want  in  home  enter- 
tainment, whenever  and  wherever  you  want  it 
— at  a  price  undreamed-of!  Hear  it — today, 
at  any  RCA  Victor  dealer's . . .  and  while  you're 
at  it,  hear  the  larger  Duo  instruments,  too. 
RCA  Victor  Company,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
"Radio  Headquarters." 


AUTOMATIC!  PLAYS 
MORE  THAN  AN  HOUR 
-UNINTERRUPTED 

This  new  Duo.  Model  331,  has  the  new.  fast 
action  automatic  record-changing,  will  play 
for  more  than  an  hour  with  12"  long-playing 
records  .  will  also  play  standard  records 
Records  played  through  radio  tubes  Plus 
new  RCA  Victor  superheterodyne  radio 
.  .  automatic  tone  and  volume  controls.  . 
police  signals.  Handsome  cabinet.  $179.00. 
Two  other  Duo  Consoles:  Model  310  at  $94.50 
and  Model  330  at  $149.00 


All  prices  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


[Send  for  this  new  music  book  J 

What  are  the  world's  "101  Greatest  Pieces  of  Music"? 
How  can  you  tell  a  Symphony — and  what  are  the  greatest? 
What's  "chamber  music  "?  This  new  book  tells,  explains, 
describes.  Send  coupon. 


Dance  music,  or  serious:  get  this  thrill! 


a 


RCA  Victor  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  51 
Camden,  N.  J. 

{Check  one  or  both) 

D  Enclosed  is  10c,  for  postage  on  new  book 

"101  Greatest  Pieces  of  Music." 

□  Send,   FREE,   monthly   bulletin  of   latest 

RCA  Victor  recordings. 

Name 

Address 

City 


State. 


*%    <£>, 
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Bampton 
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RQq  VICTOR 

RADIOS    •    PHONOGRAPH   COMBINATIONS    •   VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Hear  the  new  Records  made  by  RCA 

Victor's  latest  electrical  methods 

and  find  yourself  thrilling  to  tone- 
purity  and  life -likeness  you  have 
never  before  heard !  Match  your  own 
mood.  Dance  to  the  rhythm  of  that 
rhythm-master,  ISHAM  JONES. ..or 
JAN  GARBER  and  his  orchestra ...  or 
BESTOR  or  ARLEN  or  DUCHIN- 


or  any  of  today's  best.  Perhaps  youfeel 
like  hearing  something  deeper . . .  the 
glorious  voices  of  JOHN  CHARLES 
THOMAS  or  LAWRENCE  TIBBETT 
or . . .  JOHN  McCORMACK,  the  in- 
comparable ...  or  DR.  KOUSSEVIT- 
SKY  leading  Boston's  symphony.  Call 
for  whatever  you  want  most-it's  here, 
on  Victor  Records  waiting  for  you. 


E  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE'S 


GALLERY 


STARS 


Lupe   Velei    may    have    met    her    match    at   last.     After    completing    "Hollywood    Party,"    with 

Jimmy   Durante   and   an   all-star  cast,  she's   being   co-featured    with — whom    do   you    suppose? 

None  other  than   Maxie   Baer,   heavyweight  championship   runner-up,  in   "The   Prizefighter  and 

the  Lady."      We'll   still   bet  on   Lupe. 
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FIND 


Photooraphed  tor  The  ,Veu>  Movie  Magazine  by  Clarence  Sinelair  Bull 

Florine    McKinney,    newest   screen    find,    featured    by    M-G-M.    Her  first   picture  is  "Beauty  for  Sale,"  with 

Alice  Brady,  Una  Merltel,  Madge  Evans  and  Phillips  Holmes.    Elaborate  plans  are  being  made  to  publiciie 

her  as  a  discovery  par  excellence.     What  do  you  say? 
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By  HESTER  ROBISON 

THE  wise  men  say  that  to  understand 
the  woman,  you  must  know  the  child. 
Only  by  knowing  her  parents  and 
her  childhood,  will  you  understand  the 
beautiful  Sally  Eilers  of  today.  If  you  do 
not  know  the  wondrous  beauty  of  Sally's 
early  life,  then  you  will  be  unable,  as  I  was 
at  first,  to  understand  the  broken  heart  that 
is  hers  or  really  to  know  why,  when  she 
smiles,  it  is  as  if  strained  muscles  are  being 
forced  to  an  unaccustomed  part. 

"pHIRTY  years  ago  the  wedding  of  stal- 
*  wart  Peter  Eilers  and  his  beautiful  bride, 
Paula,  took  place.  Paula  had  forsaken  a 
promising  career  as  a  singer  to  become  a 
wife.  Their  love  was  of  the  stuff  that  poets 
write  about ;  their  greatest  hope  wa3  to  have 
children,  many  of  them. 

For  seven  years  Mrs.  Eilers  (whose  hus- 
band named  her  "Doll,"  because  of  her  doll- 
like beauty)  prayed  for  a  child. 

Then  the  miracle  happened.  "Doll"  was  to 
have  a  baby.  Unless  you  have  hoped  and 
prayed  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  greatest  de- 
sire of  life,  you  cannot  understand  what  this 
meant  to  Peter  and  Paula  Eilers.  They  felt, 
more   than   many   other   parents,    that   the 


Peter  and  Paula  Eilers.  and  their  daughter,  Sally  .  .  . 
"brought  up  with  so  much  love  and  tenderness,  sur- 
rounded  by  so  much   beauty,  that  life  might  be  perfect." 


child  was  a  sacred  trust,  a  gift  from  the 
heavens.  And  the  tears  in  their  eyes  were  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  happiness. 

Holding  her  husband's  hand,  Mrs.  Eilers 
said,  "We  will  never  speak  a  harsh  word  to 
our  baby." 

"Nor  raise  a  threatening  hand,  nor 
frighten  her  in  any  way,"  said  her  husband, 
humble  in  the  face  of  the  blessing  about  to 
come  to  them.  "Our  baby  will  be  brought 
up  with  so  much  love  and  tenderness,  sur- 
rounded by  so  much  beauty,  that  life  will  be 
perfect." 


DETER  EILERS  was  a  gruff  sort  of  young 
man,  and  the  change  wrought  in  him  by 
the  answer  to  his  prayers  was  tremendous. 
Over  night  he  became  a  complete  senti- 
mentalist. He,  who  had  never  written  a  line 
of  poetry  in  his  life,  placed  this  little  verse 
in  a  box  of  candy  he  brought  to  his  wife : 

A  mother  soon  my  Doll  will  be, 

Oh,  Nature,  do  your  duty — 
If  it's  a  boy,  to  look  like  me, 

If  it's  a  girl,  her  mother's  beauty. 

•  Into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  this 
overwhelming  love,  the  baby  was  born.  Few 
children  are  fortunate  enough  to  come  at 
the  height  of  their  parents'  love,  as  Sally 
Eilers  did,  and  I  think  that  her  character 
was  greatly  influenced  by  this. 

She  is  a  girl  who  is  miserable  without 
love.  She  must  have  affection,  the  splendid  affection 
such  as  her  parents  gave  her.  I  believe  that  Sally 
was  born  with  a  capacity  for  receiving  the  benefits  of 
love  that  few  of  us  possess.  She  can  become  as 
starved  for  it  as  we  lesser  beings  become  starved  for 
food. 

A  FTER  she  was  born,  her  parents,  even  in  the  midst 
**•  of  their  joy,  repeated  their  vow :  "Nothing  harsh, 
nothing  unkind,  nothing  cruel,  shall  ever  touch  the 
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LITTLE  GIRL, 

DON'T   CRY 

The    story  of    Sally    Eilers,  whose    adoring 
parents  couldn't  protect  her  against  life's 


greatest   hurt 


life  of  our  baby  girl."  And  though  two  years  later  a 
little  boy  was  born,  the  vow  was  not  altered.  It  re- 
mained then  and  is  today  one  of  the  guiding  aims  in 
the  lives  of  Peter  and  Paula  Eilers.  It  is  a  smother- 
ing, terrific  sort  of  loving  protection  that  is  almost 
unreal  in  its  force.  Sally  is  all  unconscious  of  its  in- 
fluence on  her  life;  she  is  too  close  to  it.  But  I,  a 
friendly  outsider,  see  it  and  understand  it. 

It  was  when  she  was  three  years  old,  her  father  told 
me  with  a  strange  look  on  {Please  turn  to  page     74) 
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HOLLYWOOD 

SLAVE 


The   startling    revela- 
tions of  a  famous  star 


I  DON'T  know  how  I  got  onto  the  stage 
that  night  in  time  for  the  performance, 
and  I  don't  know  how  I  went  through  it 
when  I  did  get  there.  Confused  visions 
of  red-gold  sunsets  and  yellow  halos  and 
storm-swept  skies  and  mirrors  and  landaulets 
and  uniformed  chauffeurs  and  houses  in 
Beverly  Hills  and  Pilgrimage  Crosses  and 
twenty-five-hundred-dollar  pay  checks  swam 
before  my  eyes. 

Trav  was  made  up  and  standing  in  the 
wings,  ready  to  go  on  with  his  imitations, 
when  I  rushed  through  the  stage  door  and  up 
the  spiral  stairway  to  my  dressing-room.  I 
just  had  a  chance  to  wave  to  him  as  I  passed. 
I  was  glad  of  that.  I  wasn't  ready  yet  to  tell 
him  everything  that  had  happened,  that  might 
happen  to  me,  and  to  him,  and  to  the  act. 

By  a  miracle  of  fast  work — regular  fireman 
stuff— I  made  the  wings  in  time  to  walk  on  for 
the  patter.  While  I  sang  my  comedy  song, 
Trav  had  to  change  to  evening  clothes;  and 
then,  while  he  did  his  opera  selections,  the 
only  really  good  thing  in  the  act,  I  was  busy 
changing  for  the  torch  number.  So,  you  see, 
there  was  no  chance  for  explanations  while 
the  act  was  on.  Afterward — well,  I  dreaded 
afterward. 

T  DIDN'T  have  to  dread  it  long.  As  I  was 
*-  slipping  again  into  the  yellow  dress,  Trav 
came  in.  He  was  much  excited.  I  feared  that 
he  was  angry  with  me,  that  he  would  demand 
to  know  where  I  had  been  all  those  three 
hours,  why  I  hadn't  come  back  to  dinner,  what 
it  was  all  about.  But  he  didn't  do  any  of  these 
things.  He  didn't  seem  to  remember  that  I 
had  been  away,  that  anything  unusual  had 
happened  to  me.  He  just  looked  down  at  me 
with  the  saddest  look  in  his  eyes  I  ever  saw. 

"Honey,"  he  said,  "I've  got  bad  news  for 
you." 

"Bad  news?"  I  said  faintly.  Could  it  be 
that  Fritz  Stresseman  had  changed  his  mind 
— that  it  was  all  a  dream? 

"We're  closing." 

"Oh,  is  that  it?" 

I  tried  not  to  show  relief,  but  I  suppose  I 
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"The  next  day,  my  dressing-room  was 
one  mass  of  yellow  roses.  .  .  .  There 
were  roses,  too,  in  the  black  slippers 
I  wore  with  the  torch  gown,  and  in  the 
gold  ones  !  wore  in  the  patter  number. 
I  looked  everywhere  for  a  card,  a 
note   .  .  ." 
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THE    PEOPLE  IN  THE  STORY 
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must  have,  for  Trav  came  right  back 
with: 

"You  don't  understand,  honey.  The 
act's  closing — closing  Saturday  night." 

I  was  ashamed.  I  had  been  thinking 
only  of  myself,  of  this  new,  strange, 
wonderful  life  that  was  opening  up  for 
me.  I  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  the 
tragedy  it  meant  to  Trav.  Suddenly,  I 
threw  myself  into  his  arms,  sobbing,  sob- 
bing. It  wasn't  play-acting.  It  was 
genuine  grief — not  grief  for  the  act,  but 
for  him,  for  my  darling  Trav,  for  my 
lover. 

"What'll  we  do?"  I  sobbed.  "Oh,  Trav 
dear,  what'll  we  do?" 

It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  he 
should  think  I  meant  what  should  we 
do  for  a  living. 

"That's  all  right,  honey,"  he  said. 
"You  see,  dear,  it's  kind  of  hard  to  ex- 
plain, but  Gordon,  the  house  manager, 
says  the  only  trouble  is  they've  got  too 
many  double  acts.  What  they  need  is 
more  singles.  They're  not  trying  to 
break  our  contract.  They  know  they 
can't  do  that.  They  just  want  more 
singles." 

T  COULD  see  that  the  boy  was  trying  to 
*■  tell  me  that  they  still  wanted  him  and 
didn't  want  me,  and  that  he  couldn't 
bring  himself  to  do  it — so  I  decided  to 
help  him  out. 

"You  don't  have  to  keep  it  from  me, 
Trav,"  I  said,  drying  my  eyes — I  was 
play-acting  now.  "They  don't  want  me. 
They  want  you.     That's  as  it  should  be. 


"Fame — and  the  lie  I  live — has 
separated  me  from  family  and 
friends,  lost  me  the  man  I  loved. 
I'm  a  woman  without  a  country, 
a  sweetheart  without  a  lover, 
a  wife  without  a  husband — just 
a  Hollywood  slave' 


MOLLY,  the    little    girl   from    Cadii,    Ohio,    virtu- 
ally    hypnotized     into     leaving     the     husband     she 
adores    and    living    a    life    of    lies    to    become    "the 
mystery   woman   of  the   screen." 

I  KAVIo,    the    husband,    a    young    singer,    touring 

with     Molly    in     vaudeville,     ignorant    of    the     role 

in    life   and    in   the   films   that   his   young   wife   is   to 

be    required   to    play. 

FRITZ  STRESSEMAN.  world-famous  director 
and  star-malcer,  who,  glimpsing  Molly  in  the  Brown 
Derby,  determines  to  make  her  his  next  great 
star.  Traces  her  to  the  theater  and  immediately 
offers  her  a  daziling  contract — if  she  will  place 
herself  completely  in   his   hands. 


It's  you  that  holds  up  the  act,  Trav. 
You're  a  real  artist,  Trav.  I  always  told 
you  you'd  be  a  big  hit  in  this  business. 
Don't  mind  me,  Trav.     Here,  kiss  me." 

"You  wonderful  girl,"  he  cried,  as  he 
swept  me  once  more  into  those  strong 
young  arms  of  his,  "you  make  every- 
thing easy.  You  always  understand. 
And  it'll  all  come  out  right,  honey.  It 
isn't  that  they  like  me  better  than  they 
do  you,  honey.     Honest,  it  isn't!" 

I  fear  I  was  crying  again — but  not 
for  the  reason  he  thought.  It  was  the 
thrill  of  those  arms  around  me.  I  never 
got  over  it.  It  was  always  the  same. 
Just  like  that   (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


"I'm   glad  to   meet  you,   Mr.  Stresseman,"   he  said 
quickly.     "And    I    congratulate    you.      You've    dis- 
covered  a   grand   little  actress.    I   don't  know   how 
I   shall  ever  replace   her." 


'>*r"<* 


Illustrations  by 
Earl    Blossom 
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ALICE 


N 


MOVIELAND 


Hollywood  forgot  to   introduce   Miss 

Brady  to  you — so  meet  her  now,  with 

her  old  friend — 

ELSIE   JANIS 


AS  I  came  out  of  the  theater  after  seeing  "When 
Ladies  Meet,"  I  was  more  amused  than  amazed 
^_  to  hear  most  of  the  younglings,  who  are  too 
busy  sitting  in  judgment  to  take  a3  much  exer- 
cise as  they  should,  saying : 

"Who  was  the  one  that  played  the  widow?  She's 
swell!"  Or,  "Where  did  this  Brady  dame  come  from? 
I  never  saw  her  before!" 

To  the  adolescent  adorers  of  talking  pictures  who 
think  the  legitimate  theater  is  a  place  where  Ma  and 
Pa  go  to  get  away  from  excitement,  I  dedicate  this 
article.  I  hope  that  the  readers  who  are  old  enough 
to  know  that  life  didn't  really  just  begin  five  years  ago, 
will  forgive  me  and  trail  along. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios  might  have  wised  the 
new  public  up  a  bit  by  blowing  a  few  publicity  blasts 
about  luring  another  great  stage  star  to  the  screen. 
But  it  seems  that  the  fanfare  is  reserved  for  pretty, 
unknown  foreigners  who  are  going  to  be  second  Garbos. 
They  gave  Alice  plenty  of  opposition  for  her  debut. 
Ann  Harding  and  Robert  Montgomery  starred.  Myrna 
Loy  and  Frank  Morgan  were  runners-up.  A  very  good 
company;  and,  personally,  I  think  the  picture  should 
have  been  called,  "When  Actresses  Meet!" 


"Altogether,  Alice  Brady  is  a  very  complete  person.  If 
you  have  not  already  seen  her,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  she  does  not  resemble  any  other  screen 
favorite.  .  .  .  And  she  has  a  laugh  that  makes  her  presence 
known    and    a    frankness  that   makes   it  felt." 
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The  critics,  in  their  praise  of  her 
performance,  sounded  as  if  she  had 
been  found  under  a  gooseberry  bush, 
or  the  stork  had  brought  her.  One  of 
our  Hollywood  film  reviewers  said 
naively:  "Miss  Brady  proved  herself 
to  be  an  excellent  comedienne!" 

Of  course,  he  is  not  to  blame  be- 
cause he  doesn't  know  that  Alice 
proved  herself  to  be  such  on  the  stage 
when  she  was  seventeen — and  that 
was  not  yesterday !  Off  the  screen 
she  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  two 
or  three  years  ago,  but  two  years  ago 
she  was  astounding  New  York  by  her 
performance  in  "Mourning  Becomes 
Electra"  at  the  Guild  Theater. 

And  last  year,  adding  another  notch 
to  her  gun  of  versatility,  she  appeared 
in  a  comedy  called,  "Mademoiselle." 

WHY  was  the  talking-picture  pub- 
lic not  told  who  and  what  Alice 
Brady  is  before  seeing  her?  Ah,  now 
we  have  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cogs  in  the  picture  industry.  The 
studios  are  still  never  sure  about 
stage  people  on  the  screen.  But  as 
they  are  never  sure  about  anything, 
why  take  it  out  on  Alice  ? 

I  get  so  fed  up  with  the  local  theory 


"Alice  knows  the  theater  better  than  most 
retired  veterans.  She  has  played  every  sort  of 
role.  Starting  ai  seventeen  in  operetta,  and 
with  a  lovely  singing  voice  which  they  will 
soon  be  dragging  into  her  pictures,  she  has 
bounded  from  farce,  comedy,  drama,  melo- 
drama,   tragedy." 


(Below)    Alice    Brady   and    Robert   Montgomery 
in  "When  Ladies  Meet." 


\ 


that  stage  actresses  are  one  breed  and  screen  sirens 
another.  You  would  think  after  several  years  of 
grabbing  stars  from  the  theater  the  moguls  would 
know  that  personality  laughs  at  cameras  or  sound 
experts — for  instance,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Marie  Dress- 
ier, Helen  Hayes,  Ann  Harding,  Elissa  Landi, 
Claudette  Colbert,  May  Robson,  Alison  Skipworth,  and 
so  on  far  into  the  payroll. 

Still,  they  are  never  sure.  They  bring  an  actress 
like  Alice  Brady  out  to  Hollywood,  a  star  who  has 
had  her  own  cdmpanies  for  years.  They  worry  about 
how  she  will  photograph.  Will  she  be  camera  wise? 
Will  the  picture  public  know  her?  Well,  at  least,  they 
haven't  much  to  lose;  so  they  sign  her  up  for  one 
picture  with  an  option. 

They  make  tests  for  camera  and  sound.  You  are 
told  that  one  side  of  your  face  is  not  good  for  the 
camera,  your  hair  must  be  another  color,  your  nose — 
ah,  what  they  would  like  to  do  to  that  member. 


Your  teeth,  considered  flawless  up  until  time  of 
going  to  test,  will  have  to  be  watched,  (and  you've 
been  watching  them  for  years). 

Believe  me,  until  you  have  gone  through  being 
treated  like  a  small  boy  trying  to  become  a  Boy  Scout, 
you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "test." 

I  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience.  I  knew 
too  well  what  was  wrong  with  my  face  and  hair  even 
to  face  a  jury  of  technicians.  But  I've  watched  them 
spend  hours  trying  to  make  little  Tillie  Whatnot  into 
a  star. 

Then,  when  they  get  a  real  one,  the  idea  is  to  con- 
vince her  that  everything  she  has  ever  done  to  be- 
come great,  means  nothing.  She  has  to  show  everyone, 
including  the  stage  carpenter — and  he  wears  a 
hammer  in  his  belt  all  the  time. 

I  don't  say  that  they  did  all  this  to  Alice,  but  I  do 
think  she  was  not  happy  when  she  first  arrived.  We 
met,  or  rather  re-met,  for  (Please  turn  to  page     82  ) 
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Bette    Davis    and    Pat    O'Brien    in    Warner    Brothers'    fast-moving    mystery   melodrama,    "Bureau    of    Missing 

Persons."      Glenda    Farrell    and    Lewis    Stone    are    also  in  the  cast.   The  story,  by  a  captain  of  the  New  York 

police,    tells    of    the    search    for    the    thousands    of    persons   who   drop   into   oblivion   each   year. 
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TED  COOKS  Mov,t c°^-coos 


We    pick    up    statistics,  place    them    in 

an    old    hat,    and    then,  when    we    have 

nothing     better    to    do,  we    read    them 

out    loud     to    the  children. 


ONE  calm  day  seven  months  ago, 
before  the  winds  of  discord  rip- 
pled the  domestic  serenity  of  the 
Fairbanks-Crawford  alliance,  young- 
Doug  was  in  a  generous  mood.  He 
went  in  quest  of  a  gorgeous  gift  for  his 
wide-eyed,  pensive  Joan.  The  gift,  he 
decided  gaily,  should  be  a  piano.  But 
not  just  a  grand  piano.  It  must  be 
a  very  grand  piano. 

When  the  purring  salesman  had  done 
with  him,  young  Doug  had  agreed  that 
the  pianc  be  a  hand-carved  Louis  XIV 
case,  elaborately  inlaid  with  gold. 
Wood  carvers  in  Germany  would  exe- 
cute this  rococo  commission,  as  only 
German  wood  carvers  can  execute 
rococo  commissions.  They  would  lay 
the  gold  in  the  piano  case — and  all 
young  Doug  had  to  do  was  wait  a  few 
months  for  delivery,  and  then  lay  some 
gold  in  the  palm  of  the  piano  salesman. 

(At  this  point,  the  reader  may  put 
down  the  magazine  and  walk  around 
the   block,   denoting   a   lapse   of   time.) 

When  the  grander  than  grand  piano 
arrived  in  Hollywood,  Crawford  and 
Fairbanks  had  parted,  for  better  or 
for  worse.  The  piano  salesman  feared 
the  worst.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  having  a 
gold  inlaid,  hand-carved  Louis  XIV 
piano  on  your  hands  in  these  days  when 
so  many  people  feel  that  if  there  is  one 


thing  they  can  get  along  without  it  is 
a  gold  inlaid,  hand-carved  Louis  XIV 
piano  from  Germany.  We  repeat — 
from  Germany. 

Consider,  now,  young  Fairbanks'  de- 
portment. Informed  that  his  gift  for 
Joan  had  arrived  safely,  and  in  all  its 
splendor,  did  he  wince  or  stutter?  He 
did  not !  He  smiled  graciously,  sighed 
a  small  sigh,  and  fumbled  for  a  check 
book.  As  he  wrote  a  check  for  payment 
in  full,  he  instructed  that  the  piano  be 
delivered  at  once  to  his  ex-wife.  He 
would  behave  himself  handsomely  in 
adversity. 

All  of  this  is  merely  a  hitherto  un- 
printed  prelude  to  a  chance  item  that 
recently  went  through  the  grist  of  the 
chatter  writers'  mill.    The  item  stated: 
"Durenceau    has    been    commis- 
sioned by  Joan  Crawford  to  paint 
a  mural  on  her  piano.     The  piano 
will    be    painted    white,    and    dec- 
orated    with      Greek     victors' 
wreaths." 

IF  Joan  Crawford  wants  to  try  to 
transform  a  rococo  piano  into  a 
Grecian  antique,  it's  nobody's  business 
but  Bill  Haines'.  He  is  Hollywood's 
Rasputin  in  matters  of  interior  decora- 
tion. 

When  Haines  lifts  an  eyebrow  in 
disapproval,    pretty    creatures    swoon. 
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William,  followed  by  little  cavalcades 
of  "Ah!"  and  "Oh!"  ladies,  swoops 
from  shop  to  shop  (beg  pardon !  we 
mean  from  shoppe  to  shoppe)  beaming- 
over  this  and  sniffing  at  that. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  he  had  the 
ladies  frantically  trying  to  change 
from  Andalusian  to  mid-Victorian. 
Now  he  has  suddenly  gone  Grecian  in 
an  emphatic  way.  He  creates  chaste 
blue  rooms  with  faultless  murals  exe- 
cuted by  Andre  Durenceau.  Haines' 
own  entrance  hall  is  busy  with  Ama- 
zons and  gazelles,  horses  and  warriors. 
He  ordered  the  satyrs  that  now  play  on 
Lilyan   Tashman's  white  piano. 

You  won't  believe  it — but  it  is 
true:  Lionel  Barrymore  had  his 
piano  painted  to  look  like  a  park 
with  Chinese  ladies  walking 
through  it. 

SOME  one  said  that  Haines  "seeks  to 
create  the  old  Greek  air  in  the  mod- 
ern home."  A  lot  of  Hollywood  butlers 
strive  for  the  same  effect,  judging  from 
the  faint  aroma  of  garlic  that  seems  to 
hover  around  them. 

And  before  we  forget  it,  let  us  point 

out  that  it  might  be  very  easy,  right  at 

present,  for  a  gal  to  achieve  Hollywood 

immortality   by    announcing    that    she 

(Please  turn  to  page  69) 
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Secrets  of  Hollywood's 


Ken  Murray  and  Sue  Carol,  who  is 
estranged  from  Nick  Stuart,  are  seen 
at    the    Cocoanut    Grove,    Los    Angeles. 

Photographs  hy  Widn  World 


The    sweet    mystery    of   cracked 

wedding    bells    in    the    Land  of 

Happy  Endings 

By  HERB    HOWE 

WHY  can't  those  Hollywood  birds  stay 
married?"  growls  the  yoked  yokel  in- 
vidiously. 

"Why     should     they?"     taunts     ye 
bachelor. 

"Well,   what's   the    point   in    getting    married 
then?" 

"Now  you  tell  me." 

Of  course  if  I  were  really  truly  loyal  I'd  go  into  the 
old  song  and  dance  about  There  Are  Just  as  Many 
Happy  Homes  in  Hollywood  as  .  .  .  rat  tat-a-tat-tat- 
tat-tat.  But  having  been  raised  amid  charming  tran- 
sients of  a  divorce  colony,  I  see  no  reason  for  alibis. 
And  now  that  the  Royal  Family  of  Pickfair  is  bow- 
ing to  Reno,  even  as  commoners,  I  think  Hollywood 
should  come  out  from  behind  the  bushwa  and  change 
her  song  to  There  Are  Just  as  Many  Happy  Divorces 
in  Hollywood  as.  .  .  .  In  Fact,  More! 

EVEN  with  the  U.  S.  off  the  gold  standard  and 
the  idyll  of  Pickfair  bursting  in  air,  I  cling  to  the 
thought  of  that  fine  old  philosopher,  Marilyn  Miller, 
"Every  Cloud  Has  a  Silver  Lining."  The  ending  of 
the  Pickfair  romance  should  bestow  a  benizon  in 
ending  those  stories  about  Happy  Homes  of  Hollywood 
which  so  often  exploded  as  you  read. 

Other  bards  have  lyred  the  sweet  secrets  of  these 
Happy  Marriages;  I  aim  to  twang  forth  the  mystery 
of  the  Happier  Divorces. 

THERE  is  wealth,  of  course.     But  Hollywood  has  no 
monopoly  on  that.     In  other  communities  there  is 
a     growing    tendency     for    people    to    get     divorces 


is  the  Other  Man- 


Lew    Ayres    and    Ginger    Rogers, 
insist    they're     "just     good     pals." 


Hoot      Gibson,      separated     from 
Sally    Eilers,    and    June    Gale. 


when  they  can  afford  them. 

There's  romantic  tempta- 
tion. But  society  elsewhere 
is  also  stalked  by  "ole 
dabil"  S.A. 

The  enemy  of  marriage 
in  Hollywood  is  what  they 
call  Art".  They  are  all 
wedded  to  it  and  hence  are 
bigamists  when  taking 
vows  with  mortals.  Career 
the  Other  Woman. 


pONSTANCE  BENNETT  recently  informed  an  in- 
^  terviewer  that  she  takes  her  characters  home  with 
her.  How  embarrassing  this  must  be  for  the  Marquis 
you  can  imagine  if  you've  followed  the  Marquise  on 
the  screen. 

In  "Rockabye,"  for  instance,  she  hurled  a  pie  at  her 
beloved.  This  rowdyish  gesture  in  the  maison  would 
be  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  French 
aristocracy  as  to  invoke  a  duel  or  divorce. 

Thus  far,  the  de  la  Falaises  have  been  able  to 
settle  all  disputes  on  the  field  of  honor,  but  with  the 
growing  sentiment  for  world  disarmament  and  the 
prowling  eagerness  of  lawyers  to  rush  in  and  part 
for  fees,  the  sanctity  of  home  duels  is  threatened. 

MISS  BENNETT  is  a  frank  and  forthright  person. 
Other  players  might  hesitate  to  admit  they  are 
so  absorbed  in  art — a  sort  of  self-hypnosis — that  they 
live  their  characters  off  screen. 

To  me  it  seems  logical  that  a  person  should  become 
somewhat  the  type  he  represents  on  screen,  especially 
when  the  public  expects  it  of  him. 

From  a  child,   Miss  Pickford  has  been  the  screen 
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HAPPY   DIVORCES 


Estelle   Taylor,    divorced    from   Jack    Dempsey, 

who    has    lately    married    again,    dining    with 

Roland      Brown,      director,     at     the      Beverly- 

Wilshire    Hotel. 


Charles      Chaplin,      divorced      from 

Lita     Grey     Chaplin,    with     Paulette 

Goddard,   to   whom    he    is   reported 

engaged    or   married. 


Maurice    Chevalier,    recently    divorced,    and 

Jacqueline     Francelle,     brought     from     Paris 

to    play    in     his    latest    picture,    "The    Way 

to    Love." 


exemplar  of  shining  virtue,  the  Lady  Bountiful  and 
Polyanna,  and  off  screen  she  has  satisfied  the  popular 
idealization  not  only  in  personal  conduct  but  in  assum- 
ing all  sorts  of  humane  duties.  How  she  ever  found 
time  for  domestic  affairs,  I'd  never  know. 

Doug  certainly  is  the  bounding,  swashbuckling  ro- 
mantic and  seeker  of  thrills  that  he  represents  on  the 
screen.  He  once  told  me  he  wouldn't  work  if  it  were 
not  for  Mary.  He  likes  to  travel,  bounding  from  con- 
tinent to  continent  as  on  screen.  But  Mary  is  bored 
by  travel. 

"I'm  a  born  veranda  walker,"  he  grinned.  "I  like 
to  visit  a  resort,  strut  my  stuff  on  the  veranda,  and 
when  I've  shown  them  all  my  wardrobe,  move  on  to 
the  next." 

He  was  burlesqueing  his  own  exhibitionism. 

Doug  long  ago  exhausted  the  thrill  of  camera- 
acting.     He  yearned   for  a   world   stage.      He  would 
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have  liked  to  have  been  an  ambassador  of  good  will, 
America's  handshaker.  He  felt  he  had  reached  his 
limit  so  far  as  screen  accomplishment  was  concerned. 
He  wanted  to  go  on  from  that  to  actual  affairs. 

I  must  say  I  sympathize  with  his  ambition.  I've 
often  wondered  why  Miss  Pickford  did  not  proceed 
from  her  screen  pinnacle  which  she  achieved  some 
years  ago  to  work  of  wider  significance.  As  a  per- 
sonality and  character  she  had  the  prestige  for  pro- 
moting great  benefits.  Perhaps  she  is  wise  in  recog- 
nizing her  own  limitations.  Perhaps  she  is  the  one 
performer  who  is  not  deluded  by  her  screen  characters. 

THE  wreck  of  the  Crawford-Fairbanks  castle  drew 
more  world  attention  than  any  caused  by  the  Long 
Beach  earthquake. 

No  one  can  say  that  Joan  and  Doug  did  not  try  to 
endure     each     other's     {Please     turn    to    page     96) 
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Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  Xew  Mode  Magazine  hu  Elmer  Vryrr 

Whot-o-personality  Dick  Powell,  sky-rocketed  suddenly  to  Fame — and  going  higher.  You'll  like 
him  better  than  ever  in  "Footlight  Parade,"  with  James  Cagney,  Ruby  Keeler  and  Joan 
Blondell.  Remember  him  with  Ruby  in  "Forty-second  Street"  and  "Gold  Diggers  of  1933"? 
What  a  grand  film  team  they'd  make! 
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TWO 
JACKS 


Mrs.  Wallace  Ford,  the 
author  of  this  article,  and 
JackOakie — photographed 
especially  -for  The  New 
Movie    Magazine. 


Whether  court  (ester  or  royal 
confessor,    Jock's    my    pal-- 

writes 

MARTHA 


Mrs,  Wallace  Ford) 


;.;  ' 


clown,    he's    a 


THERE  isn't  only  one  Jack  Oakie — he's  a  pair  of 
Jacks. 
The  first  is  a  funny  one — a  boy  who'd  break  a 
leg  for  a  laugh.     The  second  is  a  Melancholy 
Jacques  who  could  jerk  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face  over  the  futility  of  life. 

And  when  the  lassies  fair,  of  our  little  hamlet,  sally 
forth  one  by  one  on  the  husky  Oakie  arm,  they  know 
not  whether  the  date  is  court-jester  or  royal  con- 
fessor. But,  whether  comforter  or 
sturdy  oakie  for  almost  any  clinging 
vine. 

I'm  no  dinger,  but  were  I  a  single 
girl  again  and  hadn't  a  pair  of  Wally 
Fords  to  keep  up  with,  I  can't 
imagine  a  more  delectable  com- 
panion. I  always  have  adored 
practical  jokers  who  could  bring  a 
tear  to  my  eye  when  I've  had  my  fill 
of  laughter. 


*"pHE  two  Jacks  will  tell  you  solemn- 
■*■  ly  that  they  are  Oakies  sprung 
from  a  long  line  of  worthy  little 
acorns — except,  in  those  bygone 
days,  the  family  name  of  Offield 
renders  my  pun  just  a  bit  rancid. 

Nevertheless,  he's  a  young  man  of 
brawn  and  worthy  enterprise.  He 
can  hold  his  own  in  any  battle.  Says 
he,  in  the  inimitable  Oakie  manner, 
"If  I  can't  win  with  my  right  or  my 
left,  I  butt  'em  and  they  stay  down 
for  the  count  if  they  go  down  at  all. 
I  always  believe  in  usin'  my  head. 


Jack   Oakie   and    h 
Offield,    as    gay 


He  thinks  fast,  too.  Swears  that  if  he  can  find 
anyone  at  a  table  in  the  Brown  Derby  who  earns  more 
money  than  he  does,  he  likes  to  sit  with  him,  because 
the  waiter  always  automatically  hands  him  the  check. 
When  this  desirable  transaction  has  been  consum- 
mated, he  enters  it  in  his  log-book  and  goes  gaily  forth 
to  buy  another  sweat-shirt. 

The  sweat-shirts  are  a  barometer  of  a  lady's  affec- 
tion for  him.  He  says :  "If  she 
doesn't  give  it  that  'ycm-lousy-bum' 
look,  I  figure  she  cares,  and  I'm 
willin'  to  ask  her  out  again.  It's  a 
swell  system." 


TACK'S  a  right  bright  young  feller 
•J  where  the  girls  are  concerned. 
He  never  commits  himself  unless  he 
does  it  in  a  burlesque  manner  that 
leaves  them  still  wondering.  He 
says  that  he's  had  his  bad,  bleak  mo- 
ments when  he's  eaten  his  heart  out 
over  loves  who've  spurned  him,  but 
he  squares  his  chin  when  the  iron 
enters  his  soul,  chokes  back  the  tears 
and  cries,  "On  to  victory." 

He's  a  bit  of  an  egotist  and  ego- 
tists protect  themselves  beautifully 
against  onslaughts  of  the  Divine 
Passion.  I'd  like  to  see  Jack  fall  in 
love ;  it  would  be  interesting  to  view 
the  consequent  effect  with  a  clinical 
eye.  A  good,  strong  dose  of  love 
would  do   (Please  turn  to  page  77) 


is   mother,    Mrs. 
as    her    son. 
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A  famous  film  director,  speaking  out  for  the 

first  time,  explains  for  your   benefit  some  of  the— 


Continuing  the  Startling  Confessions  of  a 
Movie  Magnate 

(Editor's  Note:  For  many  years  publishers  tried  to  get  the 
author  of  this  series  to  write  of  his  experiences  during  the  two 
decades  of  movie  industry.  He  is  one  of  the  most  important 
executives  in  the  motion  picture  industry.  It  was  only  when 
we  promised  him  to  publish  his  articles  anonymously  that  he 
agreed  to  write  them.  Some  of  the  statements  in  these  articles 
are  cruelly  frank.      Nevertheless,  they  are  true.) 


TELL  him  he's  a  ham  actor. 
"Write  him  a  nasty  letter.     Tell  him  he  is  a 
camera-hog.     Make  him  believe  you  are  sick 
of  seeing  him  on  the  screen. 

"Tell  him  that  whenever  you  see  his  name  in 
front  of  a  movie  theater,  you  won't  pay  to  go  in." 

Pat  Powers,  a  moving-picture  producer,  gave  in- 
structions along  this  line  to  the  clerks,  bookkeep- 
ers, advertising  men,  salesmen  and  other  employes 
of  his  company. 

He  was  talking  about  Warren  Kerrigan,  who  used 
to  be  one  of  the  screen's  great  open-shirt,  hair-on- 
the-chest  heroes  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Why,  you  ask,  should  an  employer  want  to  have 
discouraging,  insulting  letters  written  to  his  great 
employe,  his  very  best  screen  star? 

Well,  there's  a  good  story  behind  it. 

Powers  and  Kerrigan  were  both  Irish.  They  were 
pretty  good  pals.  Powers  was  putting  up  the  money 
to  make  pictures,  and  Kerrigan  was  his  ace  star. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  great  open  spaces 
were  both  great  and  open. 

Kerrigan  was  a  matinee  idol  and  an  evening  idol, 
too. 

When  you  saw  his  name  in  the  lobby  of  a  theater 
you  just  naturally  planked  down  your  money  and 
went  in  to  see  him. 

Kerrigan  was  a  handsome  kid. 
Beautiful  hair.  A  fine  figure. 
Stunning  eyes.  ■  And  his  shirt 
was  always  open.  The  women 
loved  him.  Hair  on  the  chest  al- 
ways got  them. 

He  was  always  going  to  the 
rescue   of   someone   in    distress. 

Stories  were  written  es- 
pecially for  him.  Every  story 
let  him  wear  a  shirt  that  was 
open  at  the  throat,  exposing  the 
hair  on  the  chest. 

Powers  and  Kerrigan  had  a 
contract.  Everybody  was  happy 
and  satisfied.  Money  was  being 
made.  Powers  felt  that  he  was 
making  more  money  than  there 
was  in  all  the  world.  Kerrigan 
felt  the  same  way. 

But  you  spoiled  it  all. 

You  or  your  daddy  or  your 
grandpap.  Or  your  mother  or 
your  granny. 


Don't  let  him   go  to  work  without  seeing 
our  posters. 


You  sent  money  for  his  photograph.     You  stuck  it  up  on  the 
mantelpiece    and    loved   it. 


You  began  to  write  fan  letters  to  Kerrigan. 
You  idolized  him.     You  sent  money  for  his  photo- 
graph.     You    stuck    it    up    on    the    mantelpiece    and 
loved  it. 

Mail  after  mail,  your  idolatrous  letters  poured   in 
on  Kerrigan. 

Worse,  he  began  to  believe  what 

you  wrote! 

He  became  "unhappy."  I  told 
you  once  before  this  is  the  most 
poisonous  word  in  a  movie  studio, 
because  it  means  the  star  is  get- 
ting dissatisfied  with  his  contract. 
Kerrigan,  however,  was  a  good 
sort.  He  became  "unhappy"  over 
the  same  contract  which  had 
looked  so  big  to  him  a  short  time 
before.  Unconsciously  he  began 
to  exhibit  the  actor's  itch. 

This   became  known   to   Powers. 


W^rS 


CO  Powers,  who  was  as  smart  as 
^  they  grow,  decided  to  start  a 
back-fire. 

He  told  the  other  employes  to 
write  letters  of  discouragement  to 
Kerrigan. 

He  wanted  Kerrigan  to  receive 
as  many  letters  roasting  him  as  he 
received  praising  him. 

"You  wont  last  long  as  a  screen 
idol,"  said  one  of  the  manufactured 
letters.  "Pretty  soon  you  will  be 
in  the  discard  and  some  younger 
man  will  take  your  place." 
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Trials  of  the  Star-makers 


The  censors  were  moved,  terribly  moved 


Illustrated  by 
RBA    IRVIN 


Letters  like  this  poured  in  on  Kerrigan.  They  were 
acid  sour.  They  bit  into  Kerrigan's  soul.  They  de- 
stroyed some  of  his  confidence  in  himself.  They 
more  than  offset  the  letters  that  you  and  your  fathers 
and  mothers  had  written  in  good  faith. 

It  was  a  great  trick  because  it  worked.  When  the 
time  came  to  renew  Kerrigan's  contract,  Powers  prac- 
tically fixed  the  terms  to   suit  himself. 

(~\NCE  we  made  a  picture  showing  the  evils  of  the 
^^  drug  trade — I  mean  crooked  drugs,  such  as 
heroin,  opium  and  cocaine. 

It  is  easily  the  rottenest  business  in  the  world,  this 
peddling  of  habit-forming  drugs.  But  there  was  a 
good  story  in  it,  so  we  made  it. 

"You  can't  show  that  picture,"  cried  a  board  of 
censors,  "because  it  will  teach  people  how  to  use 
narcotics,  how  to  sniff  cocaine,  how  to  get  it  and  how 
to  use  it.  It  will  debase  the  morals  of  the  youth  of 
America.  It  is  out!" 

But  they  had  the  power  to  kill  the  picture  and 
we  were  up  against  a  tough  snag. 

What  to  do? 

We  had  put  quite  a  lot  of  money  into  the  picture 
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and  we  couldn't  afford  to  throw 
it  away. 

"Let's  have  Gabriel  Jones 
•make  a  speech  to  the  censors 
and  see  if  he  can't  sway  them 
with  his  oratory,"  suggested  one 
of  the  bright  lads  in  the  home 
office. 

So  we  gathered  the  censors 
together  for  another  showing  of 
the  narcotics  picture. 

Gabriel  Jones,  whose  real 
name  is  nothing  like  that,  was 
a  tall,  imposing  sort  of  guy 
with  wavy  hair,  high  forehead, 
pallid  complexion  and  all  the 
arts  of  an  actor. 

He  appeared  before  the  cen- 
sors and  made  the  most  brilliant 
speech  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 
He  started  by  tearing  narcotics 
sellers  to  pieces.  He  called  them 
all  the  names  he  could  think  of. 
He  said  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  guillotine,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered, hamstrung  and  slightly 
boiled    in    oil. 

He  pictured  their  victims — . 
the  buyers  and  users  of  their 
illicit  drugs. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he 
cried,  "any  one  of  you  may  have 
a  son  or  a  daughter  who  is  to 
you  the  light  of  the  earth.  You 
idolize  that  boy,  that  girl.  You 
would  go  to  hell  for  him  or  for 
her.  You  have  reared  your  chil- 
dren with  all  the  tender  care  a 
father  or  a  mother  can  bestow 
upon  a  beloved  child.  Yet,  do 
you  know,  that  unless  they  are 
warned  against  the  dangers  of 
the  drug  habit  they  may  become 
this  very  day  victims  of  the 
slimy,  creepy,  snaky,  dirty,  low- 
down  vile  creatures  who  are,  as 
you  sit  here,  selling  narcotics 
to  school  children  and  teaching 
them  how  to  use  them." 

The  censors  were  moved,  ter- 
ribly moved.  Gabriel  Jones  knew  he  was  getting  away, 
with  it.     On  he  went: 

"You  have  thoughtlessly  refused  a  permit  to  this 
picture.  You  have  heedlessly  refused  to  protect  your 
own  children.  This  picture  shows  them  the  horrors 
of  using  narcotics.  It  depicts  the  degeneration  of  fine 
lads  and  lassies  to  bums  and  crooks  and  thieves.  It 
gives  a  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  on  the  evils  of 
drug  habits.  Yet  you  in  your  own  innocence  have  re- 
fused to  let  your  very  own  children  have  this  pro- 
tective knowledge.  I  do  not  censure  you.  I  sympathize 
with  you. 

"I  realize  your  mistake,  as  you  realize  it.  I  ask 
you  in  the  name  of  decency,  in  the  name  of  pro- 
tection for  your  children  and  millions  of  other  chil- 
dren— I  ask  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  permit  this 
picture    to    be    shown." 

The  board  voted  unanimously  to  grant  a  permit — 
but  now  comes  the  trick,  the  shock,  the  awfulness  of 
it  all. 

When  Gabriel  Jones  walked  before  the  censors  to 
make  his  speech,  he  unconsciously  reached  into  his 
vest  pocket  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  grasped  a 
little  white  powder,  placed   {Please  turn  to  page  79) 
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Photographed  exclusively  lor  The  A'cto  Movie  Magazine  bv  Freulich 
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Love  or  laughter?  Eternal  triangles,  gangsters,  war  -or  wit?  Says  the  Great  God,  Box  Office,  "Come 
on!  Make  it  funny."  And  Slim  Summerville  and  ZaSo  Pitts  always  do.  So,  when  you  add  them  op, 
you  find  one  of  the  greatest  money-malting  combinations  on  the  screen.  You'll  always  pay  to  laugh. 
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FOTO  FACE 


A   NEW   AND 

HOR'BLE 
DISEASE    !!! 


Continuing  the  exploits  of  Togo,  the  Japanese  school- 
boy, in  Hollywood  By  WALLACE   IRWIN 


To  Editor  New  Movey  Mag,  who  print  so  much  about 
Love  that  he  could  go  to  Congress. 

Dearest  Sir: 

MISS  CARAMEL  SWEET,  who  been  away  in 
N.  Y.  last  2  months,  giving  her  marriage  to 
Hon.  Geo  F.  Ogre  a  slight  banking  hollyday, 
arrive  back  Tusdy  p.  m.  with  her  beauty  all 
swole  up  around  the  face.    Hon.  Geo  F.  Ogre  when  he 
see  her  exclam  as  following: 

"By  goodness,  what  you  been  doing?  Fighting 
King  Kong  in  Medicine  Square  Garden,  maybe?" 

"Did  not,"  she  peev.  "I  got  teethache,  thanks  so 
many." 

"You  see  Dentist?"  he  require. 

"I  say  not!"  she  dement.  "Dentist  would  hurt  me 
across  my  jaw." 

"Where  you  axpect  him  hurt  you — across  yr  foot?" 
Hon.  Ogre  ask  to  know. 

"Longside  by  you  Hitler  are  a  trained  nurse,"  she 
weep  wet.  "Shux  &  applacores.  You  call  yrself  a 
genius.  Yet  when  I  come  to  you  with  a  simpul  teeth- 
ache  you  cannot  even  cure  it  without  pain." 


"Ha  ha!     Lissen  at  me!"     I  de- 
velop   from    door    where    I     stood 
there.     "I  know  a  Dr.  what  makes 
all   diseases   get   cured,   merely   by 
talking  to  them." 
"I  believe   it,"   glub   Hon.    Ogre.      "Hollywood  talk 
can  kill  folks,  therefore  it  might  cure  also.     Togo,  go 
at  oncely  to  Hon.  Doc  you  say  and  fetch  hither  before 
Miss  Caramel  Sweet  get  well  or  something." 

"L_TOW  nice  I  feel,  Mr.  Editor,  like  a  Boy  Scout  doing 
-*-!  dailey  deeds!  Down  street  I  elope  to  nearby 
where  I  observe  door-sign,  "Dr.  Wellington  Wool, 
Ologist  &  Dermist — All  My  Cases  Is  Hopelus — Ring 
Bell." 

Yes,  sir,  I  ring  bell  nervely.  Door  pop,  and  there 
were  he  with  plenty  hair  sourounding  his  collar  & 
nothing  on  top-side  of  head  axept  his  circular  brain. 

"0  yr  Majesty,  please  tell,"  I  revamp.  "I  see  by 
sign  you  are  a  Ologist.  What  sort  of  Ologist  you 
are?" 

"Neu-,  Ge-  &  Astr-"  he  narrate  for  science. 

"Also  what  sort  of  Dermist  could  you  be?"  I  ask  it. 

"Epi —  &  Taxi — "  he  divulge.  "&  now,  mere 
Japanese,  with  what  disease  do  you  approach  up  to 
me  this  a.  m.  ?" 

"The  disease  I  fetch  do  not  belong  to  me,"  I  report. 
"Therefore  I  cannot  give  it  to  you,  so  sorry.  But  by 
Boss  Lady  contain  a  very   (Please  turn  to    page   87) 


Illustration    by   HERB    ROTH 


"By    goodness,    what    you    been    doing?     Fighting 
King  Kong  in  Medicine  Square  Garden,  maybe?" 
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THE  NEW  MOVIE'S 
HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 


Dressing   a   la   Katharine   Hepburn   is  the  latest   diversion   in  town   and   on   the   campus.    Yet   Katharine 
herself  claims   utter  indifference  to   matters  of   dress. 
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THE  NEW  MOVIE'S 
HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 


Judith   Allen    believes   in    sweaters   for   almost    every   occasion.     Here    is    one    of   the    latest    high-neck 
models    appropriate   for    sports,    street    or    at    home    on    a    chilly    morning. 
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THE  NEW  MOVIE'S  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 
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Cloudette     Colbert     will     wear     pastel     toned 

doeskin    slippers    for    evening    and     black    kid 

step-in    pumps   for    street    wear. 


THE  NEW  MOVIE'S  HOLLYWOOD  FASHIONS 
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The   BOULEVARDIER  REVIEWS 


"The    Chief's    got    it    all    over    Barrymore    for    voice    and    diction,"    a    sound    man  told    me. 


HERB  HOWE  bursts  with  information 
about  "the  John  Barrymore  of  the 
White  House" — the  find  of  the  hour 


Washington,  D.  C: 

THE    Barrymore   of   the   White   House    is   what 
newsreel  boys  are  calling  F.   D.  R.    They  say 
he's    the    first    reel    star — what's    more    real — 
we've  had  there. 
Here  are  some  more  newsreel  favorites: 
Mussolini — The     Beery    of    the    Palazzo    Venezia. 


Drawings  by 
Ken  Chamberlain 


The    Prince    of   Wales — 

the     Fredric     March     of 

St.    James. 


Prince  of  Wales — The  Fredric  March  of  St.  James. 

Prince  Humberto — The  Cary  Grant  of  Palazzo 
Reale. 

General  Hugh  Johnson — The  Walter  Huston  of 
NRA. 

Aimee  Semple  McPherson — The  Mae  West  of 
Angelus  Temple. 

Al  Smith — The  Durante  of  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York. 

I  RECENTLY  checked  the  two  newsreel  theaters 
of  New  York  for  box-office  attractions.  Great 
Britain  had  the  big  star  for  years  in  Davey,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Mussolini  outstripped  him  and  has  been  the 
record-breaker  for  some  time. 

Recently,  Hitler  has  excited  interest  and  gained  ap- 
plause despite  the  unpopularity  of  his  policies. 

But  the  big  "find"  of  the  hour  is  F.  D.  R.  He's 
dragging  them  in  all  over  the  world,  the  news  reelers 
say,  and  I  hear  his  fan  mail  is  greater  than  Clara 
Bow's  in  her  hay-heyday. 

"  T  OHN    BARRYMORE    of   the    White    House,    ba- 
*-*    loney!"  spat  a  sound  man.    "The  Chief's  got  it  all 
over  Barrymore  for  voice  and  diction." 

In  Hollywood  they  say  if  a  star  has  the  cameramen 
and  technicians  on  his  side,  the  battle's  won.  If  that's 
true,  F.  D.  R.  ought  to  top  Valentino's  record. 

WORLD  leaders  today  must  face  the  film  test.  D. 
W.  Griffith  was  fond  of  saying  the  camera  got 
the  soul  of  a  man.  That's  why  some  of  our  Big  Boys 
look  so  vacant  in  the  line-up  of  the  shadow  box. 

There  must  be  not  only  a  glimmer  of  character  but 
a  faculty  for  speech  somewhat  above  that  of  a  five- 
year-old.  We're  thumbing  down  the  old  politicians 
who  recite  copy-book  speeches  with  the  emotional 
rumble  of  switching  freight  cars. 

The  man  of  today  has  to  bat  out  language  like 
Tracy  and  Barrymore  and  Beery.     Seeing  Mussolini 
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The   NEWSREEL   Stars 


on  the  screen,  you  realize  this  appeal 
to  the  Italian  people.  He  can  boom  like 
Beery  and  bump  off  words  like  Tracy. 
You're  spellbound  even  though  your 
Italian  is  limited  to  viva  and  vino. 

CINCERITY  and  diction  aren't 
^  enough;  there  must  also  be  some 
screen  technique.  I've  long  been  a  fan 
for  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  New  York's 
candidate  for  mayor,  through  observing 
his  fighting  tactics  in  Congress  and  the 
press.  So  I'm  hoping  he'll  get  up  on 
his  movie  technique. 

In  the  newsreels  I  was  distracted  by 
seeing  too  much  of  his  tongue,  which 
got  me  to  worrying  about  his  liver. 
And  he  has  the  elocutionary  method  of 
the  Washington  Monkey  House.  That's 
fine  for  comedy  but  there's  a  feeling 
that  New  York  has  had  too  many 
comedian  mayors. 


Al    Smith— the 
walks 


Durante    of   the    Side- 
of  New  York. 


V\/rORLD    leaders    are    not    confined    to    newsreels. 

vv   There  has  been  a  biographical  feature  starring 

Roosevelt,  and  Mussolini  has  appeared  in  "Mussolini 

Speaks."      Both   were   patchworks   of   newsreel   dips 

and    did    not    present    the 
stars  at  their  best. 

The  Prince  of  Wales, 
realizing  perhaps  that  he's 
been  slipping,  is  planning 
a  come-back  with  a  full- 
length  biographical  fea- 
ture. If  America  wants  to 
hold  first  place  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  moving 
the  capitol  to  Hollywood. 
It's  the  only  place  to  make 
pictures.  Besides,  F.  D.  R. 
out  there  could  meet  no- 
bility and  all  the  best 
people. 


General     Hugh    Johnson — the 
Walter    Huston    of    NRA. 


ALL  men  like  newsreels. 
^~*-   They  never  can  sink  to 
the    low    depths     plumbed 
by  fiction  affairs. 

Recently,  however,  they  have  seemed  to  be  taking  it 
easy.  The  last  program  I  saw  was  divided  about  half 
and  half  between  religious  celebrations  in  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Japan,  the  U.  S.,  and  maneuvers  of 
warships  and  bombing  places  designed  by  the  same 
people  for  slaughtering  their  brethren.  And  we  kick 
at  propaganda  in  Russian  films! 

TV/TY  purpose  in  coming  to  Washington  was  to  sub- 
iyx  mit  my  code  for  shorter  hours  and  more  mazuma. 
NRA  has  taken  care  of  the  white-collar  workers  but 
has  done  nothing  for  the  polo  shirt  and  beret  boys. 
I'm  told  the  Administration  doesn't  care  what  hap- 
pens to  movie  salaries  over  five  hundred  a  week. 
Harsh  words!  But  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  do  my 
part  and  accept  that  minimum. 

V\/rHEN  movie  salaries  are  mentioned  the  refer- 
v  ;  ence  is  always  taken  to  mean  the  fantastic  sums 
paid  stars.  These  are  enough  to  incite  riot,  and  there 
have  been  unpleasant  demonstrations  at  premieres 
when  the  Marie  Antoinettes,  Pompadours  and  Louises 
paraded  their  gems,  sables  and  silk  hats. 

Yet  star  salaries  are  pittances  compared  to  the 
royal     incomes     of     "producers"     and     "executives." 
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Irving  Thalberg  once  declared  to 
me  that  the  industry  suffered  from 
too  much  money.  Everyone  re- 
ceived too  much,  he  said.  Irving 
himself  was  laboring  under  the 
handicap  of  nearly  a  million  a  year 
at  the  time. 

Others,  listed  as  "executives," 
grabbed  off  more  and  did  less.  The 
old  theory  that  initiative  would  be 
cramped  if  there  was  any  limit  to 
salaries  is  disproved  by  Thalberg 
himself,  who  would  work  just  as 
hard  on  a  dole  of  five  hundred  a 
week  as  a  million  a  year. 

As  for  the  artists — meaning,  of 
course,  the  actors — the  most  pop- 
ular star  in  Hollywood  receives 
nothing  at  all.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Mickey  Mouse. 

DAMON  NOVARRO  suggested  a 
-T^-  long  time  ago  that  robots  be 
used  instead  of  actors.  "They'd  save  money,"  Ramon 
explained,  "and  a  director  could  get  just  the  effect  he 
wanted  by  pulling  wires."  The  argument  against  that 
is  that  robots  have  consistently  failed  as  supervisors. 

*TpO  the  credit  of  the  motion  picture  industry  it  must 
■*■  be  said  its  workers  have  shared  more  equitably  in 
the    profits    than    have    the    laborers    in    steel,    coal, 
textiles  and,  in  fact,  all  other  industries. 

But  there  is  still  too  great  a  gap  between  the  mil- 
lion-a-year  executive  and,  let  us  say,  the  hundred-a- 
week  press  agent  who  spells  out  his  pronunciamentos. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  everyone  would  be  better  off 
getting  less.  Money  would  be  saved  on  such  necessi- 
ties of  today  as  bodyguards  and  kidnap  insurance,  to 
say  nothing  of  ole  davil  income  tax. 

LIKE  all  of  us,  the  picture  folk  yearn  to  get  back  to 
•  the  simple  life.  Wally  Beery — Lt.  Commander 
Wallace  Beery,  sir! — flies  his  plane  to  June  Lake  in 
the  high  Sierras  where  he  has  a  shack  that  is  a  shack. 
It  perches  uncertainly  on  an  island  that  sags  in  the 
middle,  probably  under  Wally's  bed,  so  that  when  the 
lake  rises  the  house  rests  on  two  islands,  so  small  you 
see  them  only  by  hanging  by  your  toes  from  a  window 
and  peering  under  the  house.  (Please  turn  to  page  70) 


Mussolini — the    Beery    of   the    Palazzo   Venezia. 
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A  Greater  Show  Season 

ONE  of  the  major  companies  made 
"A  Greater  Show  Season"  its  slo- 
gan a  month  ago.  Well,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  asked  for  his  New  Deal, 
he  asked  for  something  that  the  mo- 
tion picture  business  has  been  giving 
for   some   time. 

'Way  back  in  David  Wark  Griffith's 
heyday  such  films  as  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  and  "Intolerance"  seemed  lit- 
tle short  of  "stupendous."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  were  great,  but  the 
importance  of  any  spectacle  can  be 
measured  only  by  comparison  with  its 
contemporaries.  In  the  days  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  there  wasn't  enough 
money  in  the  whole  motion  picture 
business  to  make  more  than  two  such 
pictures  a  year,  so  that  even  if  one 
was  twice  as  good  as  the  other,  they 
still  looked  so  much  better  than  the 
rest    that   they    are    still    remembered. 

Now  think  of  the   great  shows  you 
saw  last  year.      Starting  with  "Grand 
Hotel,"    can    you    remember    anything' 
approaching  it  in  "the  good  old  days"? 


Skeets    Gallagher,    Jack    Oakie,    Judith    Allen, 

Bing  Crosby  and    Harry  Green   in  Paramount's 

"Too    Much    Harmony." 


There  was  also  "She  Done  Him 
Wrong,"  "A  Bill  of  Divorcement"  and 
"Topaze,"  with  the  same  star  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  "Good-bye  Again," 
"King  Kong"  and  there  were  a  dozen 
others    that    gave    you    real    pleasure. 

Perhaps  I  called  them  for  you,  per- 
haps I  missed  recommending  some  of 
them;  but  taking  it  by  and  large,  there 
isn't  a  motion  picture  fan  from  Maine 
to  California  who  didn't  see  at  least 
twenty  pictures  that  gave  a  swell  eve- 
ning's  fun. 

That's  more  than  show  business  can 
show  in  any  other  line.  It's  better 
than  Broadway  did  in  its  palmiest 
years.  It's  a  real  record  when  you 
figure  that  you  go  to  the  movies  on  an 
average  of  about  once  a  week  and  that 
almost  every  other  has  been  in  the 
"special"  class.  Don't  blame  me,  or 
your    local    theater,    if    you    fell    for 


"double-features" — two  pictures  on  the 
same  bill — for  the  best  shows  aren't 
usually  found  on  "bargain  bills." 

I'M  afraid  that  I'm  never  going  to 
get  tired  of  talking  about  the  new 
initiative  in  motion  picture  production. 
Columbia,  one  of  the  more  recent  com- 
panies to  reach  the  rank  of  major  pro- 
ducers, recently  completed  a  film  made 
from   a   story   by  Damon   Runyon. 

Mr.  Runyon  knows  his  Broadway  as 
few  will  ever  know  it.  "Lady  for  a 
Day"  reaches  heights  and  depths  that 
only  those  born  and  bred  on  Broadway 
will  ever  completely  understand,  and 
into  the  bargain,  it  tells  a  graphic  and 
lucid  story  that  is  sheer,  unadulterated 
pleasure.  May  Robson,  an  old-timer 
who  deserves  the  best  wishes  of  every 
movie  fan,  scores  a  distinct  success  in 
a  rather  difficult  role.  But  that  isn't 
what  makes  the  picture:  it's  the  care- 
free, devil-may-care  attitude  that  either 
the  director  or  the  author  took  in  the 
first  place— which  is  only  another  way 
of  getting  back  to  our  own  old  story 
of  just  plain  initiative. 


THE    NATIONAL    DIGEST    OF    THE    BEST    TALKING    PICTURES 
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ALL  THE   NEWS  AND  VIEWS   OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  FILMS 


Helen    Shipman,    Marie    Dressier,    Lionel     Barrymore    and     Beulah    Bondi    in    M-S-M's    newest 
epic,  "The   Late   Christopher   Bean." 


Joel   McCrea,   Singer   Rogers   and    Marian    Nixon   in   RKO's  "A  Chance   at   Heaven." 


HERE     ARE    THE     ONES 
TO    SEE    THIS    MONTH! 

THE  WAY  TO  LOVE 

— because  there  are  too  few  Chevalier 
pictures,  anyway,  and  this  is  better 
than  most. 

THE  LATE  CHRISTOPHER 
BEAN 

— because  Sidney  Howard's  dialogue 
sounds  even  better  when  Marie 
Dressier  is  speaking  it.  Lionel  Bar- 
rymore isn't  to  be  sneezed  at  at  any 
time. 

I'M   NO   ANGEL 

— because  you  owe  it  to  Mae  West 
to  see  her  second  picture.  Don't 
miss  it. 

WITHOUT  GLORY 

— because  it  gives  you  a  chance  to 
see  Connie  Bennett  and  Gilbert  Ro- 
land  together. 

FEMALE 

— because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Brent  (Ruth  Chatterton)  look  swell 
in  a  strong  story.  You  may  like  this 
the  best  of  Ruth's  last  three  films. 

THE   WORLD   CHANGES 

— because  Paul  Muni  is  one  of  our 
greatest  living  actors  and  has  a  fine 
story  to  work  with. 

A  CHANCE  AT  HEAVEN 

— because  Joel  McCrea  and  Ginger 
Rogers  do  well  by  a  good  story  by 
Vina   Delmar. 


TOO  MUCH  HARMONY 

— because  it  may  remind  you  of 
"Close  Harmony,"  another  swell 
show.  A  breezy  musical  with  some 
real  brilliance  behind  it. 


SON  OF  KONG 

— because,  though  it  may  remind 
you  of  "King  Kong,"  it's  a  much 
better  idea  and  a  better,  though 
smaller,  show. 

TORCH  SINGER 

— because  you  will  have  another 
chance  to  see  Claudette  Colbert — 
and  that  should  be  enough  for  any- 
one. Baby  Leroy  returns  to  the  screen. 


Ruth  Chatterton  and  George  Brent  and  Ferdinand  Gotteschalk  in  Warner  Brothers'  "Female." 
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THOSE  of  you  who  follow  the  differ- 
ent newspaper  movie  columns  know 
that  some  rather  startling  material  is 
due  to  come  to  the  screen  in  the  near 
future.  When  a  picture  company 
tackles  "Ann  Vickers,"  it's  news.  But 
when  it  tackles  H.  W.  Hudson's  "Green 
Mansions,"  then  it  becomes  something 
more  than  news.  It's  daring  initiative 
and  I,  for  one,  wish  producers  of  this 
type  all  the  luck  in  the  world. 

BEFORE  getting  into  the  month's 
labors  I  feel  impelled  to  say  a 
word  or  so  about  two  films  that  have 
already  been  reviewed.  Reviewing  isn't 
the  easiest  game  in  the  world.  You 
try  to  remember,  when  you  come  out 
of  a  theater,  just  what  happened  and 


ALL  THE  NEWS  AND 
VIEWS  OF  FORTH- 
COMING   PICTURES 


Paul    Muni   and    Mary  Astor  in  a   scene  from 
"The  World   Changes." 


Constance  Bennett,  taking  the  part  of  a 
Russian  spy  operating  behind  the  Austrian 
lines,    in    her    new    picture,    "Without    Glory." 


who  did  it.  There  are  times  when  I 
know  that  I've  guessed  wrong.  There 
are  more  times  when  I  have  guessed 
right.  Taking  it  all  in  a  great  big 
lump,  it  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  say  whether  you'll  like  a  show 
or  not.  On  "Moonlight  and  Pretzels" 
your  reviewer  thought  that  it  wasn't 
as  good  as  some  other  musicals  have 
been.  Yet  crowds  in  New  York  and  a 
lot  of  other  places  are  getting  a  big 
kick  out  of  proving  me  wrong.  Still, 
there  are  two  shows  that  I  did  like  and 
I  told  you  so,  and,  after  more  or  less 
mature*  reflection,  I  want  to  add  a  few 
more  words. 

There  is  only  one  Katharine  Hep- 
burn. In  the  worst  weather  that  visited 
New  York  in  many  a  year,  "Morning 
Glory"  set  a  new  attendance  record 
at  the  Music  Hall.  Hepburn  has  some- 
thing more  than  ability.  She  has  ar- 
tistry of  the  kind  that  made  the  im- 
mortals, even  the  Duses  and  the  Bern- 
hardts.  And,  for  this  reason,  you 
should  see  "Morning  Glory." 

"The  Power  and  the  Glory"  is  the 
other  one.  I  hate  to  use  the  word 
"wistful,"  for  it  seems  hardly  strong- 
enough  to  carry  the  message  I  would 
give  you.  Yet  there  is  a  wistful,  ten- 
der charm  in  "The  Power  and  the 
Glory"  that  will  do  things  to  you. 

See  these  two.  If  they've  played  your 
city,  hunt  up  a  theater  where  they're 
still  to  play.  And  while  you're  doing 
it,  put  "She  Done  Him  Wrong"  and 
"Lady   for   a    Day"    on   the    same    list. 

THE   LATE  CHRISTOPHER   BEAN 
(M-G-M)  —  Sidney       Howard's 

translation  or  adaptation  of  the  French 


play,  "Prenez  Garde  a  la  Pein- 
ture,"  presented  in  New  York  under  the 
title,  "The  Late  Christopher  Bean," 
forms  a  worth-while  vehicle  for  the  tal- 
ents of  two  of  the  screen's  greatest. 
Marie  Dressier  and  Lionel  Barrymore 
have  the  leading  roles  and  do  rather 
remarkable  work.  Remarkable  in  that 
Marie  Dressier  does  an  excellent  char- 
acterization that  is  far  away  from  the 
"Mins"  and  the  "Tugboat  Annies,"  yet, 
withal,  one  that  is  really  effective. 

Mr.  Barrymore,  in  your  reviewer's 
opinion,  has  one  fault — if  a  Barrymore 
can  be  said  to  have  such  a  thing — a 
fault  that  on  the  stage  would  prob- 
ably never  be  noticed.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  certain  sameness  about  each  of 
Lionel  Barrymore's  roles  that  robs 
them  of  some  of  their  effectiveness. 
Possibly  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  make- 
up, possibly  those  inimitable  little 
twists  of  the  head  that  we  have  all  be- 
come familiar  with.  Anyhow,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  distinct  similarity 
between  the  screen  Kringelein  and  Ras- 
putin, whereas  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  the  actual  characters.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Barrymore's  performances 
are  a  little  beyond  criticism,  and  this 
most  recent  one  is  a  wider  and  more 
understandable  one  than  most  of  his 
latest  have   been. 

Jean  Hersholt,  Helen  Mack,  Helen 
Shipman  and  Russell  Hardie  head  the 
supporting  cast.  "The  Late  Chris- 
topher Bean"  is  fare  for  the  whole 
family — as  any  Dressier  picture  in- 
evitably is.  It  is  a  novel  little  story 
centered  around  the  life  of  an  obscure 
painter  who  doesn't  amount  to  any- 
thing  until   it  is   too    late   for   him   to 


enjoy    it    in    this    best    of    all    worlds. 

T'M  NO  ANGEL— (Paramount)  — 
*■  William  LeBaron  and  Wesley  Rug- 
gles,  the  combination  that  produced 
"Cimarron"  for  RKO,  were  entrusted 
with  the  fabricating  of  Paramount's 
latest  Mae  West  starrer.  LeBaron, 
who  knows  his  musical  comedy  stage 
better  than  most  of  the  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers, is  probably  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  "I'm  No  Angel"  is  a  brisker 
and  more  complete  show  than  Mae 
West's  first  one.  All  that  is  unim- 
portant alongside  the  fact  that,  beyond 
any  shadow  of  doubt,  Mae  West  is 
in    the    movies   to    stay. 

Even  back  in  the  days  when  Mae 
was  playing  in  "Sex"  and  teaching  the 
boys  something  about  curves  that 
Cleopatra  didn't  know,  it  should  have 
been  obvious  that  Mae  was  going  to  be 
a  smash  success  in  pictures.  Or  any- 
thing else,  for  that  matter.  Miss  West 
is  more  than  a  "sex-seller".  She  is 
as  finished  an  actress  as  any  that  the 
stage  can  boast  about.  Her  lines  are 
well  rounded  and  delivered  better  than 
most  of  the  greatest  are  in  the  habit  of 
delivering    theirs. 

Mae  wrote  the  story  herself  and  no 
one  knows  better  than  Miss  West  just 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  pretty  similar  to 
her  first  one,  but  it  doesn't  matter. 
It's  Mae  you're  going  to  see  and  it's 
Mae  that  you'll  come  away  talking 
about. 

Cary  Grant  is  in  support  again. 

WITHOUT  GLORY— (Radio)— Con- 
nie   Bennett   and    Gilbert   Roland, 
about   whom  we  were  hearing   rumors 
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Claudette    Colbert    in    a    scene    from     Para- 
mount's    "Torch    Singer." 


not  so  long  ago,  are  together  in  an- 
other Radio  picture  (their  first  one  to- 
gether was  "Our  Betters"). 

"Without  Glory"  is  the  story  of 
a  Russian  spy  working  behind  the 
Austrian  lines.  Connie  is  the  spy  and 
Mr.  Roland  the  Austrian  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  her  ac- 
tivities. From  there  on  you  can  guess 
what  happens. 

Connie  looks  slinky  as  the  dickens 
in  a  couple  of  cabaret  scenes  and  does 
well  with  a  tuneful  little  number  called 
"Buy  a  Kiss."  Probably  you've  heard 
it  on  the  air  waves. 

While  "Without  Glory"  does  not 
move  your  reviewer  much  in  any  given 
direction,  it  is  a  wonderfully  better 
job  than  "The  Woman  Commands," 
another  spy  picture  from  the  same 
studio.  That  one  almost  killed  what 
chances  Pola  Negri  had  of  a  talkie 
career.  This  one  is  just  another  Ben- 
nett of  a  little  better  calibre  than  her 
last  three. 

George  Archainbaud  has  almost 
every  foreign  actor  and  actress  in 
Hollywood  working  in  the  cast.  The 
sets  are  excellent  and  there  is  some 
scenery  that  doesn't  look  like  the  syn- 
thetic kind.  It's  an  all-around  story 
that  everyone  should  like — and  there's 
no  particular  reason  why  the  children 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  see  it. 

FEMALE  —  (Warners)  —  From  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  Maine  to  the 
usually  sunny  shores  of  California, 
fans  have  been  tumbling  over  them- 
selves to  show  their  preference  for 
Ruth  Chatterton  in  the  "Frisco  Jenny" 
type  of  show.  "Lily  Turner"  went 
"Frisco  Jenny"  one  better  and  now  the 
Warners     seem     to     achieve     the     im- 


possible by  topping  "Lily  Turner." 
"Female"  is  just  what  the  title  sug- 
gests. In  the  hands  of  anyone  but 
Ruth  Chatterton  it  would  be  mawkish, 
rather  too  sexy  stuff — but  the  lady 
who  made  "Madame  X"  is  a  fine  enough 
actress  to  garnish  any  role  with  enough 
of  her  own  personality  to  make  it  liv- 
able. In  general  theme  "Female"  is 
not  s,o  far  away  from  "Baby  Face," 
though  a  better  story.  And  it  has  a 
better  role  for  George  Brent,  who  heads 
the  supporting  cast. 

Laura  Hope  Crews,  Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk  and  Gavin  Gordon  complete  the 
leading  names,  and  William  Dieterle's 
direction  is  smooth  and  satisfactory. 
Those  of  you  who  care  for  this  type 
of  picture,  a  frank  melodrama,  should 
see  "Female,"  for  there  is  no  other 
luminary  of  the  silver  screen  who  can 
play  a  shady  lady  and  make  her  lovable 
and  understandable  in  the  way  that 
Ruth  Chatterton  can. 

THE  WORLD  CHANGES— (War- 
ners)— Paul  Muni  once  appeared  at 
the  John  Golden  theater  in  New  York 
in  a  play  called  "Four  Walls."  I  think 
it  was  produced  by  Sam  Harris.  Any- 
way, George  Abbott  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  story, 
yet  it  was  a  good  play  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Muni  put  something  into 
it  that  couldn't  escape  notice.  Since 
then  he  has  become  world-famous  and 
no  success  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
screen  is  better  deserved. 

"The  World  Changes"  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  Muni.  It  calls  for  the  pos- 
session of  enough  sympathy  to  make 
an  involved  character  understandabb 
to  us  onlookers.  Supported  by  a  super - 
(Continued  on  page  107) 


Maureen  O'Sullivan  and   Franchot  Tone  in  M-G-M's  "Stage  Mother."    The  title  is  subject  to  change. 
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// 


A    star   who    complains  .  .  . 

We  ACTORS  are  OVERPAID! 


// 


IF   I   didn't  know   Spencer   Tracy   so 
well,   I'd  probably  rise  up  and  tell 
the   world   he'd   gone   crazy — plus.      F'rinstance  : 
"Movie  actors  are  a  shamefully  overpaid  lot!" 
Imagine  that,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  one  who  only 
a  few  days   before   had   been  presented   with  a  new 
contract  elevating  him  to  full  stardom  at  an  enormous 
increase  in  salary! 

And,  be  that  not  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to 
consign  him  to  the  psychopathic  ward,  permit  me  to 
add  that  he  uttered  the  words  well  within  the  hearing 
range  of  Winnie  Sheehan,  chief  of  the  Fox  studios 
and  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  document! 

But  it  so  happens  that  I  made  Tracy's  acquaintance 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  fourteen- 
year-old  Milwaukee  high  school  student,  palling  around 
with  a  youngster  named  Pat  O'Brien,  and  both  of  them 
nurturing  footlight  ambitions.  Even  then  his  dark 
hair  topped  a  brilliant,  yet  level,  brain. 

WILL  ROGERS  will  tell  you  that  Spencer  Tracy  is 
the  "swellest  fellow  in  all  Hollywood."  George 
M.  Cohan  refers  to  him  as  "a  guy  after  my  own 
heart."  I  once  heard  Clark  Gable  say  he'd  "go  to  hell 
for  'Spence.' '  And  as  for  myself,  I've  long  since 
indexed  him  as  the  most  unusual — and  intriguing — 
male  I've  ever  met! 

He's  a  psychologist,   a  philosopher  and  a  humani- 
tarian rolled  into  one.      His  is  a  keen,   quick-witted 
analysis  of  human  reactions.  There 
is  food  for  serious  thought  in  his 
every    wise-crack.       The    milk    of 
kindness  surges  through  his  soul. 

Aside    from    providing    for    the 


By  E.  R.  MOAK 


"Players   do   their  best  when 
they're  hungry/'  says  Spencer. 


comfort  and  security  of  his  family,  he 
isn't  deeply  interested  in  the  material 
things.  He's  fond  of  good  horseflesh  and  comfortable 
clothes. 

I've  seen  him  seated  on  a  rail  fence  with  Will 
Rogers,  whittling  and  chinning,  when  they  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a  pair  of  $30-a-month 
farm-hands.  I've  listened  in  while  he  and  George  M. 
Cohan,  tuxedo-clad,  debated  the  future  of  the  legiti- 
mate theater.  I've  watched  him  whitewash  Clark 
Gable  at  polo. 

I  WAS  city  editor  of  the  old  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
when  Spencer  flared  across  my  horizon.  He  came 
in  to  enlist  the  paper's  support  for  an  amateur 
dramatic  enterprise  that  he  and  Pat  were  promoting. 
His  second  visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  thanking  me, 
and  those  that  followed  were  merely  friendly  calls, 
for  he  never  forgets  a  favor. 

He  used  to  unfold  to  me  his  dreams  for  a  Broadway 
career,  despite  his  wealthy  father's  insistence  that 
he  take  up  engineering.  His  dad  was  head  of  an  im- 
portant steel  concern  and  an  auto  truck  manufacturing 
company. 

There  was  a  lapse  of  about  four  years,  and  then  I 
read  about  Spencer's  sacrifice  for  a  friend.  He  had 
thrown  aside  the  captaincy  of  the  Ripon  College  de- 
bating team  on  the  eve  of  the  national  finals  in  New 
York,  to  rush  back  to  Wisconsin  to  nurse  his  coach 
who  had  suddenly  lost  his  voice  as 
a  result  of  a  war-sustained  afflic- 
tion. 

When    I    next   ran    into   him  he 
(Please  turn  to  page  78) 
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"Hollywood     has     been     over-eating 
ever  since  its  inception." 
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Janet's  first  big  chance  came  when  a  comedy 
director  singled  her  out  of  a  group  of  extras, 
to  cuff  a  "masher"  with  her  pocketbook.  Now 
she's  one  of  the  greatest  drawing-cards  in 
the  films. 


WHITNEY  WILLIAMS  reveals   strange  parallels 
in  the  lives  of  Janet  Gaynor  and  Marian  Nixon 


JANET  GAYNOR  and  Marian  Nixon— parallels. 
Their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  their  personalities,  their  experi- 
ences   ...   all  correspond  so  closely  on  more  than  twenty-five 
counts  that,  with  half  an  eye,  you  may  well  believe  that  the  Fates, 
in  playful  mood,  took  a  personal  hand  in  fashioning  these  two  lives 
together. 

Born  under  the  same  star,  and  then  entering  pictures  in  precisely 
the  same  type  of  films,  through  the  years  their  separate  biographies, 
with  but  few  exceptions  in  incident,  could  be  placed  side  by  side. 
And  then,  within  forty-three  days  of  each  other,  they  announced  their 
intention  to  divorce  their  respective  husbands,  whom  they  married 
in  the  same  year. 

Amazing,  you  say?  Just  wait  until  all  of  the  numerous  similarities 
have  been  pointed  out.  Then,  you  can  hey-nonny-nonny  to  the  tune 
of  a  gasp. 

THEIR  introduction  to  professional  life  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
revealed  in  print.  It  has  been  a  deep,  dark  secret,  and  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  drawn  and  quartered  with  neat  dispatch  the  next  time  I  en- 
counter the  girls  ...  in  a  nice  way,  of  course.  Art,  however,  must 
be  served  .    .    . 

The  Pantages  vaudeville  stage  provided  their  first  professional 
experience.  Marian  in  1921,  Janet  in  1924.  The  program  included  the 
name  of  neither;  they  were  merely  little  chorus  girls,  with  nothing  to 
do  but  prance  lightly  and  decoratively  across  the  stage. 

Janet,  though,  had  the  honor  to  be  led,  dressed  as  a  slave  girl,  back 
and  forth  before  the  footlights  by  a  beefy,  leather-lunged  tenor,  one 
hand  holding  the  huge  rope  attached  to  the  beautiful  little  unknown's 
waist,  the  other  wildly  gesturing  the  song.   {Please  turn  to  page  84) 
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A     snapshot,     m 

mother,   of  Una, 

Elizabeth,    whom 

the   famous    ' 


HELEN  HAYES  and  Una 
Merkel  have  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  understanding 
friendship  in  all  Hollywood. 
It  was  cemented  during  the  two 
years  they  played  together  in  the 
stage  production,  "Coquette,"  in 
New  York  and  on  tour,  and  it  has 
continued  ever  since  without  a 
break.  Even  in  Hollywood — Holly- 
wood, where  nothing  stays  put,  nothing  remains  the 
same,  where  fame,  love,  friendship  and  marriages  are 
in  a  continual  whirl  of  change. 

Of  course,  knowing  them,  one  isn't  so  surprised. 
They're  girls  who  still  retain  the  so-called  old-fash- 
ioned ideals — you  know,  like  loyalty,  faith,  generosity, 
unselfishness.  And  they  are  both  so  free  from  pet- 
tiness of  every  kind. 

TT  was  the  day  before  Helen's  scheduled  return  from 
A  her  brief  vacation  in  Paris.  And  Una  was  all 
excited. 

Una  is  so  pretty.  Her  eyes  are  the  deepest  blue, 
her  hair  naturally  blond  and  she  has  the  most  fasci- 
nating southern  accent.  She  may  portray  wise- 
cracking girls  on  the  screen  but  she  is  about  as 
sophisticated  and  hard-boiled  as  a  bit  of  her  native 
Kentucky  honeysuckle.    She's  siveet — and  very  girlish. 

"Tell  me  about  your  friendship  with  Helen,"  I  asked 
her. 

Una's  gay  laugh  drew  all  eyes  to  our  table  in  the 
studio  commissary  as  she  answered:  "Why,  I  get 
really  maudlin  when  I  talk  about  Helen.     We've  gig- 
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CHEATHAM  takes 

notes  from  Una  Merkel's 

diary — mostly    about 

Una's    adored    friend, 

Helen    Hayes 


ade     by     Una     Merkel's 
Helen  Hayes  and  Mary 
you    will    remember    as 
'act    of    God"    baby. 


gled  together,  played  together, 
shared  lonely  and  happy  hours — 
and  I  think  she's  the  grandest 
actress  and  the  finest  girl  in  all 
the  world. 
"I  saw  Helen  the  first  time  when  Mother  and  I 
went  to  the  Gaiety  Theater  to  a  matinee  when  she  was 
playing  'Golden  Days.'  I'll  never  forget  a  detail  of 
that  play  and  what  Helen  wore  and  how  she  acted;  it 
was  as  if  a  new  world  had  opened  up  for  me.  I  saw 
her  again  in  'What  Every  Woman  Knows,'  and  that 
left  me  in  a  daze.  I  began  dreaming  of  some  day 
playing  with  her.  I  was  willing  to  carry  a  torch  or 
even  sweep  the  stage  floor  just  to  see  her  act.  So 
you  can  imagine  my  joy  when  I  was  cast  in  her  new 
play,  'Coquette.'     It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true." 

Well,  after  luncheon,  Una  and  I  drove  to  her  pretty 
home,  high  up  in  the  Outpost  Hills  in  Hollywood, 
where  she  lives  with  her  jolly  parents  and  her  very 
attractive  young  husband,  Ronald  Burla,  an  aero- 
nautical engineer — a  happy,  congenial  family.  There, 
curled  up  on  the  big  davenport  in  the  sunny  library, 
we  looked  over  her  precious  diaries  in  which  she  keeps 
a  record  of  her  eventful  years. 

In  the  closely-written  pages  of  these  little  red-bound 
books  was  the  story  of  Helen's  and  Una's  friendship, 
built .  up  through  many  intimate  experiences.  This 
friendship,  like  their  personal  {Please  turn  to  page  85) 
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Mickey  Mouse's 


By  MICKEY  MOUSE 


As  told  to  Hal  Home 


OUT  in  Los  Angeles  they've  quit  saying  motion 
pictures  are  in  their  infancy.     Now  it's  "in- 
fancy is  in  motion  pictures."     Reason?     Baby 
Le  Roy!     Paramount  is  going  to  star  him  in 
a  new  story  by  Rupert  Hughes  called  "Miss  Fane's 
Baby  Is  Stolen." 

Will  Le  Roy  deliver?     Hughes  said  it!     You  toon't 
find  that  kid  napping! 

DID   you   read   where    Fox   burned   up    $38,000,000 
worth  of  bonds? 
Now  that  was  a  bond-fire. 

AND,  of  course,  you  heard  that  John  Farrow  is  pre- 
paring his   own  treatment  of   "How  to   Treat  a 
Lady." 

I'll  give  you  an  idea,  John.     Jvst  pay   the   check, 
that's  all! 

I   SEE  where  puppet-makers  all  over  the  country  are 
requesting  Mae  West's  permission  to  reproduce  her 
■ — they  love  her  so!     Puppet  love,  I  calls  i+ ! 
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impressions    of 
Bennett." 


Imagine  anybody  hav- 
ing strings  on  Mae! 

NOW  for  some  news! 
Boris  Karloff  has 
been  placed  in  RKO's 
"Patrol."  Hope  he  gets 
a  nice  seat.  Incidentally, 
did  you  know  that  Boris 
doesn't  wear  any  cuffs? 

No,  sir!     There's  not 
a  cuff  in  a  Karloff! 

RKO  is  taking  "A 
Chance  at  Heaven." 
Good?  You've  got  to  be  good  to  make  it.  And  the 
same  company  is  producing  "The  Balloon  Buster." 
Now  there's  something  to  blow  about.  Which  reminds 
me:  Paramount  is  starring  George  Raft  in  a  new  one 
called  "The  Trumpet  Blows"!  A  hit?  You're  darn 
tootin' ! 

Imagine    that   on    the   same    bill   with  "The   Great 
Mouthpiece" ! 

We  understand  Katharine  Hepburn  will  do  "With- 
out Sin." 

Everybody  agrees  to- that. 
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Movie-Go-Round 


The  world's  most  popular  actor 

gives  you  the  latest  news — and 

comment  —  from    Hollywood 

Boulevard 


Drawings  by  Joe  Grant 


X/fARQUIS  HENRI  DE  LA  FALAISE,  Connie 
"*--■•  Bennett's  husband,  is  being  congratulated  on  the 
picture  he  just  made  in  Bali.  The  name  of  it  is 
"Legong" ! 

So  get  ready!     When  "Legong"  strikes,  it  will  be 
time  to  go  on  to  the  next  paragraph. 

DARAMOUNT  has  purchased  the  screen   rights  to 
1  "If  a  Man  Bites  a  Dog."  That's" news!     Also  a  sign 
that  the  man  is  hungry.     Incidentally,  the  story's  by 
Tiffany  Thayer,  who  wrote   "Thirteen  Women." 
Wonder  if  any  of  them  answered! 

Fox  announces  "The   World  Moves   On,"   but  they 
don't  say  on  what! 

"I  Won  a  Medal."  No,  I'm  not  bragging!     That's 
the  name  of  Richard  Dix's  new  film. 

/  never  tvon  anything.    No  medal  can  touch  me. 

Janet  Gaynor  signs  a  new  contract  with  Fox.  Swell! 
Fox  is  really  the  Gaynor! 

DRIMO  CARNERA  will  appear  with  Max  Baer  in 
"The  Prizefighter  and  the  Lady."     Primo  promises 
to  handle  his  role  with  gloves,  but  it  looks  like  Max 
will  fight  with  Baer  fists.     Striking  fellows! 
They  should  hit — in  pictures. 

DKO  is  shooting  "Wild  Birds," 
xv  and  Fox  is  shooting  "The  Mad 
Game." 

You'd    be    mad   yourself   if   you 
were  shot  at! 


Jean  Hersholt  uses  very  little 
make-up  in  his  character  roles.  All 
he  does  is  comb  his  hair  differently 
for  each  part.  Hair  parts?  I'll 
say  it  does! 

"POX    plans    to    deliver    "Charlie 
-*■  Chan's  Greatest  Case." 

Boy!    Just  in  time  for  repeal! 

r  READ  that  C.  Henry  Gordon, 
*■  M-G-M's  famous  screen  "men- 
ace,"relaxesbyplayingaviolin!  But 
does  that  relax  the  other  players? 


"Lionel    and    me.' 


My  error,  Mr.   Gordon! 
information,  that's  all! 


Just  fiddling  around  for 


"The     Little    Seizer 


IJERBERT  MARSHALL  will  have  the  chief  male 
role  in  "Solitaire  Man." 
This  should  click!..  It's  in  the  cards. 

A/TETRO  announces  "We're  in  the  Dough,"  with 
■*-*■■■  Stan  Laurel  and  Oliver  Hardy.  Should  be  a 
riot.  The  comedians  are  just  stuck  on  their  roles. 
And  do  watch  out  for  the  same  company's  produc- 
tion, "The  Stamboul  Quest." 

It's  laid  in  Turkey — out  where  the  quest  begins! 

Morgan  will   be   seen  in   "Walls   of  Gold" — Ralph, 
not  J.  Pierpont. 

TsJOW  that  we've  had  "The  Affairs  of  Voltaire," 
■^  they're  talking  about  "The  Affairs  of  Napoleon," 
with  Eddie  Robinson,  playing  Napoleon,  Kay  Francis, 
Barbara  Stanwyck  and  some  others. 

Little  Caesar  gets  promoted  to  little  Bonaparte. 

pARIS  fashioners  whisper  to  me  that  the  Mae  West 
influence  is  dominant  in  all  of  the  new  styles,  pads 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  things. 

Mae's  got  the  bulge  on  the  other 
stars. 


TACK  PEARL  will  co-star  with 
*J'  Jimmy  Durante  in  "Meet  the 
Baron."  Jack's  getting  plenty  for 
this.  No  wonder  they  call  him 
"The  Pearl  of  Great  Price."  But 
don't  think  Jimmy  is  any  also- 
Durante  when  it  comes  to  money. 
They  say  his  salary  is  almost  as 
big  as  his  schnozzle,  and  that's 
something  to  blow  about. 

There's  the  boy  they  should  have 
hired  to  star  in  "The  Trumpet 
Blows." 

VyHICH  reminds  me— that  I'll 
v  v  blow,  too !  Walt  wants  me  on 
the  set.  And  while  he  draws  my 
picture,  I'll  just  draw  my  own  con- 
clusions— till  next  month. 
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TONIGHT'S  the  NIGHT! 


Herbert   Mundin    puts   on   a   maid's   cap   and    serves    Heather 
Angel    at    Minna    Gombell's    party. 


Evalyn    Knapp,    Gregory    Ratoff    and    Carmel    Myers    at    the 
party    given    after    the     opening     of    Carmel's    stage     play. 


H 

t  I  ^HEY    bring    something     back    with  u  o  i  L 

them    from    Europe    besides    clothes. 

f     Besides,     Sally     Eilers     got    all    her  E  N  T  E 

clothes    in    New    York.       But    Sally 
brought  that  something  back  with  her,  too.     An  air, 
a  subtle  something — call  it  poise,  if  you  like.     Sally 
was   such   a  kid  when    she  went   away.      Now   she's 
grown  up. 

And  how  pretty  she  looked  at  the  party  Minna 
Gombell  and  her  husband,  Joe  Sefton,  were  giving  that 
afternoon !  Just  too  smart  for  words !  She  wore  a 
soft  black  silk  gown,  tailored  neatly,  and  fitting  close, 
with  pleats  on  skirt  and  yoke,  a  belt  and  a  quilted 
white  silk  tie,  flaring,  crossed  and  fastened  with  a 
little  stick  pin.  And  a  tiny  black  hat  and  little  edge 
veil. 

Sally  has  been  so  busy  these  months  since  she  came 
back  that  she  hasn't  been  circulating  much.  She 
seemed  subdued  until  I  started  talking  with  her. 
Then  she  bubbled,  just  as  yore.  She  said  she  met 
Prince  George,  of  England,  and  that  she  made  an 
awful  faux  pas.'    This  is  the  way  she  explained  it: 


OW 

YWOOD 

RTAINS 


"I    met    him,    and    just    said,    'How   are 
you?'    He  grinned  sociably,  and  said,  'Fine, 
thank  you!'     And  then  I  found  out  I  was 
supposed  to  call  him  'Your  Highness',  and 
make  some  sort  of  a  little  curtsy!" 

Our  hostess,  Minna,  looked  beautiful  in  a  white 
lace  gown,  tight-fitting,  with  a  flame-colored  sash. 
We  found  her  husband,  Mr.  Sefton,  the  banker,  a 
radiant  sort  of  person,  entirely  devoted  to  his  beau- 
tiful wife  and  her  guests.  Hollywood  loves  him 
already. 

Maurice  Chevalier  came  along,  handsome  as  ever, 
and  a  little  shy,  as  always.  He  and  Sally  chatted  a 
little  about  Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boles  were 
among  the  guests,  and  over  in  a  corner  were  Bryan 
Foy  and  his  wife.  We  were  chatting  with  Mrs.  Foy, 
when  she,  catching  sight  of  John,  (they  live  next  door 
to  each  other  at  Malibu),  told  us  gaily  how  her  Jap- 
anese maid  declares  that  Bryan  ia  handsomer  than 
John ! 

Sally  joined  us  then,  and  she  told  us  how,  when 
she  heard  that  Hoot  Gibson  had  fallen  while  flying, 


Marian    Nixon,   Minna   Gombell,  Thelma   Todd    and   Anna   Q.   Nilsson    at  the  swanky  party  that  Minna  and  her  banker  husband  gave. 
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Let  GRACE  KINGLSEY,  The  New  Movie  Magazine's  society 

reporter,  introduce  you  to  the  Hollywood  elite 


Phillips    Holmes,    Kay   Hammond,    Edward    Everett    Horton    and    Philip  Merivale  at  the  party  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel  Brown  gave 

to  introduce   Mr.  Merivale  to  Hollywood. 


she  had  wanted  to  take  a  plane  right  to  Hollywood 
from  New  York.  Then,  learning  he  wasn't  much  hurt, 
she  decided  to  remain  where  she  was.  But  when 
she  came  back  they  went  together  to  see  the  news- 
reel  pictures  snapped  when  he  fell.  She  said  it  must 
have  given  Hoot  a  thrill  to  see  the  excitement  with 
which  she  looked  at  the  films. 

Heather  Angel  arrived,  looking  lovely  and  Maud- 
Mullerish-raking-the-hay  in  a  flowered  chiffon  gown 
with  a  lot  of  ruffles  and  a  wide  leghorn  hat.  She 
has  a  truly  angelic  face,  and  everybody  who  knows 
her  seems  to  adore  her.  .  .  .  Herbert  Mundin  put  on 
a  maid's  cap  and  helped  serve,  living  up  to  his  repu- 
tation of  being  a  funny  man.  Except  when  he  talked 
of  his  wife,  who  is  in  New  York  on  business ;  and  then 
he  was  the  picture  of  woe.  He  said  he  telephoned 
her  every  day,  although  they  had  nothing  really  im- 
portant to  say  to  each  other! 

Bryant  Washburn  and  his  wife  were  among  the 
guests.  Mrs.  Bryant  told  us  they  are  living  at  the 
beach;  that  she  comes  to  town  a  lot,  but  that  Bryant 
is  a   regular  "warrior's   husband,"    staying   at   home 


and  taking  care  of  the  children.  He  is  still  quite  the 
handsomest  man  in  pictures,  even  if  his  oldest  son, 
seventeen,  is  working  in  the  movies,  too.  .  .  .  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Gleason  told  us  about  son  Russell's  learn- 
ing to  fly.  Mrs.  Gleason  is  quite  calm  about  it.  It 
is  papa  James  who  is  really  the  worrier  of  the 
family. 

Mae  Marsh  told  us  that  her  little  boy,  Bobby,  had 
not  fairly  recovered  from  the  measles  when  he  man- 
aged to  break  his  arm,  playing  Indian.  So  she  has 
had  her  hands  full. 

Others  who  came  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Mor- 
ris, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Breese  and  Marian  Nixon. 
Marian  was  looking  perfectly  lovely  in  bright  blue 
slacks  and  Eton  jacket,  with  little  Eton  tie  and  cap. 
I  really  think  she  is  the  only  girl  in  the  world  who 
should  wear  trousers !  .  .  .  Then  there  were  Doris 
Kenyon,  lovely  as  porcelain,  Lois  Wilson,  Willie 
Pogany,  the  artist,  Elissa  Landi  (who  was  so  sur- 
rounded by  males  we  didn't  get  a  word  with  her), 
Una  O'Connor,  Anna  Q.   Nilsson  and  others. 

You  should  have  been    (Please  turn  to  page   103) 


Photographs  made  especially  for  The  New  Movie  ilapazine  hv  Wide  World 


George   Jessel,   John   Charles  Thomas,   the   singer,   Adele    Rowland,     the    stage    actress,    Norma    Talmadge    and    Conway    Tearle 

partying    a   la    buffet. 
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Now  we   are   telling    him   what   he   is  going 

to  have  to  eat  for  dinner  this  year 

Considers  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner 


Mr.     Ruggles 
about   the   tin 
hi 


Raw  Onions 

Chop-Suey  Boiled  Rice 

Weak  Tea  Rice  Cakes 

Blueberry    Pie 

"DUT    that,    Mr.    Ruggles,    isn't    a 
-*-'    menu   for   a   Thanksgiving   din- 
ner.     It   isn't   even   a    good    Chinese 
dinner " 

"It  wasn't  a  good  Chinese  dinner," 
Mr.  Ruggles  agreed.  "It  was  a  very 
poor  Chinese  dinner  served  in  the 
dingiest,  shabbiest  Chinese  restaurant 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington " 

Mr.  Ruggles  was  very  patient  when 
we  reminded  him  again  this  was  to  be 
a  Thanksgiving  story  and  that  people 
simply  don't  eat  chop-suey  on  Thanks- 
giving. "You  asked  me  for  the  menu 
of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  that  I 
most  enjoyed,"  he  said,  "and  I  never 
did  enjoy  a  dinner  more  than  that  be- 
cause I  was  having  it  with  the  only 
girl  I  ever  loved  at  the  time.  It  was 
quite  a  while  ago  and  as  we  sat  there 
I  gazed  raptly  into  the  girl's  eyes  and 
she  gazed  almost  as  raptly  into  mine 
and  it  was  all  really  very  beautiful — " 

"And  the  girl?" 

"A  very,  very  charming  girl,  but  she  was  a  min- 
ister's daughter  and  moved  to  Butte,  Montana,  a  week 
or  so  later.  Probably  I  never  saw  her  again.  I  can't 
remember  her  name,  but  it  was  all  very  lovely,  and 
because  it  was  Thanksgiving  day  we  asked  for  pie. 
The  only  kind  the  Chinaman  had  was  blueberry — 
juicy  blueberry  pie,  the  kind  that  trickles  down  your 
chin.  But  actually  Thanksgiving  dinner  never  meant 
a  great  deal  in  my  young  life  in  the  old  days  of  the 
legitimate  stage. 

But  now  it's  different.  Screen  actors  have  a  better 
chance  to  enjoy  their  holidays  and  to  go  back  home 
to  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  as  it  ought  to  be 
celebrated. 

Mr.  Ruggles  then  told  us  he  had  planned  to  spend 
.the  day  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Wesley  Ruggles,  the 
director.  There's  a  new  baby  in  the  director's  family, 
and  the  household  is  presided  over  by  the  former 
Arline  Judge,  who  finds  time  to  have  a  director  for 
a  husband,  a  baby,  and  a  career  all  at  the  same  time. 

And,  now,  Mr.  Ruggles,  we're  telling  you.  While 
you're  not  supposed  to  have  the  faintest  idea  about 
what  you  are  going  to  have  for  dinner,  we've  done  a 
little  back-door  sleuthing  at  your  brother's  house  in 
Hollywood.     Here  is  the  menu: 

Assorted  Canapes 
Consomme  Julienne  Crisp  crackers 

Celery  Assorted  Stuffed  Olives 

Creamed  crab  flakes  in  fontage  cups 

Roast   turkey   with    chestnut    stuffing 

Candied  sweet  potatoes    Green  peas 

Orange  salad  a  la   Arline  Judge 

Pumpkin  pie 

Coffee 

Salted    nuts  Bonbons 


is     mighty     serious 
y    atom    who    claims 


as   uncle. 


For 
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Creamed  Crab  Flakes  in  Fontage 
Cups 
Fontage  cups  are  made  of  delicious 
light  pastry,  fried  in  deep  fat  on 
special  irons.  The  creamed  crab 
flakes  may  be  served  in  light  patty 
shells  or  in  ramekins  or  small  in- 
dividual baking  dishes.  They  may  be 
delicately  browned  in  the  oven  if  the 
dishes  are  used.  This  is  the  recipe  for 
the  creamed  crab  flakes : 
2  cups   flaked   crab   meat,    canned   or 

fresh  cooked 
2  tablespoons   butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 
1  tablespoon  grated  onion 
x/2  cup   chicken    stock   or   milk 
x/4  cup  cream  1  egg  yolk 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
Salt  and  cayenne  pepper 
Melt  butter  in  a  small  skillet,  add 
onion,    cook    until    yellow,    then    add 
flour,  stir  in  carefully,  add  stock  and 
lemon  juice  and  cook  5  minutes  until 
smooth  and  thick.     Beat  the  egg  yolk 
into  the  cream  and  add  to   the  crab 
meat,  salt  and  cayenne  pepper  to  the 
hot  mixture.     Heat  carefully  and  put 
into  the  cups  or  dishes. 
Candied  Sweets 

Boil  even-sized  sweet  potatoes  until  tender.  Peel 
and  cut  in  lengthwise  slices,  arrange  a  layer  in  the 
bottom  of  a  buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with  brown 
sugar  and  bits  of  butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 
Fill  the  dish  with  layers  of  sweet  potato  and  season- 
ing, add  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  Watch  carefully  and  add  more  water  if  neces- 
sary. The  potatoes  should  absorb  practically  all  the 
moisture  but  should  bake  long  enough  to  be  rich 
and  syrupy. 

Orange  Salad  a  la  Arline  Judge 

On  each  salad  plate  arrange  a  small  bed  of  crisp 
watercress.  Cut  carefully  peeled  oranges  in  thin  slices 
and  cover  with  French  dressing,  to  which  a  few  grains 
of  mustard  has  been  added.  Let  stand  in  the  re- 
frigerator for  an  hour.  Then  place  three  or  four 
slices  on  the  watercress.  Pour  over  a  teaspoon  of 
French  dressing  and  sprinkle  with  chopped  mint. 

Ruggles  Canapes 

These  canapes  are  made  from  white  and  wholewheat 
bread,  sliced  thin  and  cut  in  small  fancy  shapes  with 
cooky  or  canape  cutters.  They  are  then  fried  in  deep 
fat.  They  are  quickly  spread  with  the  following  mix- 
tures and  served  hot: 

Anchovy  paste  mixed  with  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
cayenne  pepper  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Caviar  paste  sprinkled  with  a  few 
drops  of  lemon  juice,  plenty  of  paprika 
and  a  little  finely  chopped  green 
pepper. 

Equal  quantities  of  chopped  nuts 
and  olives  moistened  with  enough 
mayonnaise  to  spread. 
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The  PEOPLE'S 


MR.   PRODUCER,    PLEASE 
READ  THESE 

Be  Careful,  Wally:  Wallace  Beery— 
truly  a  great  man.  of  magnetic  person- 
ality, whose  gift  of  rare  genius  enables 
him  to  acquit  himself  most  nobly  by  his 
portrayal  of  a  whimsical  goof  who 
seems  to  wonder  what  it's  all  about. 
Viva,  Wally!  Here's  wishing  you 
greater  success.  Your  trip  to  the  North 
and  knock-out  pictures  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  that  plane  which  you  think 
has  more  speed.  But  be  careful,  be- 
cause where  will  we  find  another  Wally 
who  will  move  us  mortals  from  laugh- 
ter to  wiping  away  tears,  unashamed? 
— Mary  Adams,  care  of  State  Theater, 
(cashier),  Muskegon,  Mich. 

A  Mickey  Fan:  I  have  seen  few 
movies,  but  recently  I  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  eight  shows  consecutively.  (I 
had  only  seen  four  talkies  up  to  that 
time.)  Out  of  that  jumble  of  beauti- 
ful, sad,  indecent  and  educational  scenes 
along  with  the  humorous  ones,  I  re- 
member most  often  those  original  and 
actually  entertaining  scenes  from  the 
Mickey  Mouse  comedies.  I  would  that 
Mickey  were  my  next-door  neighbor  and 
that  he  and  Minnie  were  married  so  she 
and  I  could  gossip  over  the  backfence 
about  Mickey's  untold  wealth  of  friends 
and  fame  which  spreads  like  wildfire. 
.  .  .  And  I  would  feel  honored  to  serve 
cheese  tid-bits  to  a  lot  of  tiny  mice 
who  were  just  the  images  of  their  il- 
lustrious father  and  their  dainty 
mother.  ...  Of  course,  that's  all  "too 
good  to  be  true";  so  if  you  will  just 
give  us  more  pictures  of  them  I'll  be 
satisfied.  They  are  "honest-to-good- 
ness"  cheer-up  friends.  If  you  can 
make  tired  bill-payers,  nerve-taut  poli- 


The  People's  Academy  of  Motion 
Pictures  (sponsored  by  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE)  will  present 
twelve  gold  medals  for  what  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  consider  to 
be  the  twelve  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  1933  in  the  films. 

Letters  from  our  readers,  carefully 
tabulated,  will  be  the  sole  guides  to 
these   awards. 

These  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
either  The  People's  Academy  or  to 
the  Dollar-Thoughts  department  of 
this  magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
Write  us  what  you  think. 

The  medals  will  be  given  for  the 
following: 

1 — Best  all-around  feature  picture 

2 — Best  performance  (actress) 

3 — Best  performance  (actor) 

4 — Best  musical  picture 

5 — Best  human  interest  picture 

6 — Best  mystery  picture 

7 — Best  romance 

8 — Best  comedy 

9 — Best  short  reel  picture 

10 — Best  news  reel  picture 

11 — Best  direction 

12 — Best  story 


"What's  happened  to  George  Bancroft? 
He  is  one  of  my  favorites,  but  I  never  see 
him  any  more."  .  .  .  You'll  see  him  soon 
in  20th  Century's  "Blood  Money,"  with 
Judith  Anderson,  from  the   New  York  stage. 


"Now  where  are  the  doubting  Thomases 
who  said  Katharine  Hepburn  was  only  a 
flash  in  the  pan?  Did  you  see  her  in 
'Morning  Glory'?  If  that  girl  hasn't  got 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  star,  I'll  marry 
Bull     Montana." 


ticians,  gleeful  boys  and  girls  laugh 
along  with  mothers  who  are  hungry  for 
a   bit   of  nonsense — you're   a   man,   my 


son,  and  welcome  to  the  world  and  all 
that's  in  it.  .  .  .  But,  Mickey,  all  I've  got 
to  give  you  is  my  heart.  .  .  .  Please  give 
us  a  Mickey  Mouse  comedy  with  a  foot- 
ball game. — Gertrude  Presley,  Liberty, 
Ind. 


Fan-Letter  Favorites  of  the  Month: 

(Made  up  from    reports  from   readers  of  The 

New   Movie  Magazine) 
Greta    Garbo  Jean     Harlow 

Franchot   Tone  Dick    Powell 

Janet    Gaynor  Lee    Tracy 

Ruby    Keeler  Buddy   Rogers 

Clark    Gable  Fredric    March 

Joan    Crawford  Bing    Crosby 

Favorite  Pictures  of  the  Fans: 

42nd    Street 

Gold    Diggers    of    1933 

College    Humor 

Today    We    Live 

The  Sign   of  the   Cross 

Hints: 

Less  Sex  .  .  .  More  musicals  .  .  .  More 
romance  and  action  .  .  .  Teams  suggested: 
Ruby  Keeler  and  Dick  Powell,  Janet  Gaynor 
and  Charles  Farrell,  Franchot  Tone  and  Joan 
Crawford. 


Her  Star  List:  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  everybody  is  making  a  list 
of  the  ten  best,  being,  as  the  occasion 
demands,  the  ten  best  pictures,  stars, 
directors,  plays,  etc.  Looking  into  the 
future  I  wish  to  list  my  choice  of  the 
ten  best  possibilities  among  the  newer 
motion  picture  players.    Here  they  are: 

Katharine  Hepburn 

Constance   Cummings 

Diane  Sinclair 

Aline   MacMahon 

Alexander  Kirkland 

Dick  Powell 

William  Gargan 

Tom  Brown 

Paul   Muni 

Each  one  of  them  has  something  new 
to  offer.  The  Hepburn  because  she  is 
startling,  different.  Cummings  because 
she  brings  a  burning  desire  to  succeed, 
and  no  one  ever  fails  who  so  earnestly 
desires.  Sinclair  because  she  is  slum- 
berously,  breath-takingly  beautiful. 
MacMahon — ah-h — what      an      actress! 

Among  the  men:  Kirkland,  because 
he  has  a  devil-may-take-it  air,  about 
him.  Powell,  because  the  screen  needs 
his  infectious  grin  and  charming, 
crooning  voice.  Gargan,  because  he 
can  make  his  smallest  gesture  tell  the 
story.  Brown,  because  he  exalts  youth, 
clean-bodied,  clean-minded.  Muni,  be- 
cause he  can  play  anything  from  a  baby 
in  a  perambulator  to  King  Lear,  and 
make  vou  forget  that  it  is  Muni  acting. 
—Alma  Portegal,  326  West  47th  St., 
New  York  City. 

We're  Blushing:  'Well,  I  am.  surprised 
at  the  most  up-to-date  magazine  of  the 
screen  making  such  an  unforgivable 
error.  Printing  an  article  on  the  stars 
of  1933  and  the  future  stars  of  1934 
and  neglecting  entirely  the  grandest 
discovery  of  last  year,  or  any  other 
year — past  or  future. 

Who?  Why  who  else  but  Lee  Tracy, 
the  best  actor  since  Lionel  Barrymore. 
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"Give    me    Kay    Francis    every    time.      She's 

a    great    actress,    wears    wonderful    clothes — 

and  she's   a    real   lady." 

You  had  better  snap  out  of  it  and 
give  Tracy  the  break  he  deserves  be- 
cause by  the  end  of  1934  he'll  be  on  top 
of  the  world,  where  he  belongs.  So 
you  might  as  well  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  boost  him  now. 

Just  one  of  his  legion  of  fans. — 
Sheila  Dean,  42  So.  11th  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

P.  S.  And  how  about  Warner's  new 
discovery,  Dick  Powell.  Give  him  a 
break  too — he's  good! 

Hopes  Marie  Doesn't  Retire:  What 
is  this  rumor  that's  going  around? 
Some  say  it's  more  than  a  rumor,  it's 
true.  Marie  Dressier  is  going  to  re- 
tire? Unless  Marie  changes  her  mind, 
this  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  sad  world. 
The  movie-going  public  has  learned  to 
love  Marie,  because  of  her  natural  act- 
ing, just  like  your  next  door  neighbor. 
If  you  saw  her  in  "Emma"  you  will 
know  what  I  mean.  Here  is  an  actress 
who  struggled  and  well  deserves  the 
medal  which  she  won  for  the  best  per- 
formance last  year.  Why  must  she 
quit  us  after  everyone  has  learned  to 
love  her?  Of  course,  I  realize  her  health 
is  first  but,  Marie,  here's  a  toast  to  your 
health,  may  life  be  everlastingly  long, 
and  here's  more  power  to  you  so  that 
you  may  come  back  to  those  who  love 
and  appreciate  you — Mrs.  H.  Kon,  1829 
67th  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Comic  Strip  Fan:  Remember  the  old 
comic  strips  in  the  newspapers  which 
were  brought  to  the  screen?  Some  I 
recall  were  "Winnie  Winkle,"  "Ella 
Cinders,"  and  "Little  Orphan  Annie." 
Please,  Mr.  Movie  Directors,  brine  all 
these  old  comic  strips  back  again.  Make 
Colleen  Moore  (in  her  grand  return) 
"Ella  Cinders"  and  Wynne  Gibson  as 
"Winnie  Winkle."— John  V.  Arata.  707 
N.  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Break  for  Dick:  Why  in  the  name 
of  good  shows  don't  they  give  Richard 
Arlen  a  break?     To  me  he's  100%  per- 


fect. He  has  the  looks,  build  and  a 
pleasant  voice.  He  also  is  natural  in 
any  role.  Paramount  must  surely  be 
cuckoo  to  let  him  slide.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  who  feel  the  same  way 
I  do  about  him. 

But,  anyway,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens to  him,  he'll  always  be  my  fav- 
orite.—Miss  V.  V.  Ferguson,  2353  Clif- 
ton Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Re-creating  Roles:  When  an  actor 
creates  a  role,  why  can't  he  retain  the 
part  in  other  pictures  embodying  the 
same  character.  We  see  William  Powell 
as  Philo  Vance.  Later  we  see  Basil 
Rathbone  in  the  same  role.  It  really 
spoils  the  picture  for  me  to  see  another 
actor  re-create  a  role  that  has  been 
created  by  another  star.  This  has 
happened  in  the  characters  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  Dr.  Fu  Manehu  and  many 
others.  Can't  something  be  done  about 
this? — Kay  Ericson,  26A  Adams  Street, 
Medford,  Mass. 


"I  consider  Conrad  Nagel  one  of  the  finest 
actors  on  the  screen.  My  only  wish  is  that 
we  would  see  him  more  often.  Is  it  true 
that  he  won't  sign  a  contract  with  any 
company,  except  for  one  picture  at  a  time?" 

Two  Girls  and  Spencer:  We  have  been 
faithful  readers  of  New  Movie  for  a 


THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  pays 
one  dollar  for  every  interesting  ond 
constructive  letter  published.  Make 
them  short  and  snappy — and  tell  why 
you  do  not  like  someone  or  some- 
thing. Address  your  communications 
to  The  People's  Academy,  THE 
NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,    New   York,    N.  Y. 


year  and  a  half  and  consider  it  the  best 
movie  magazine  published.  Spencer 
Tracy  is  our  favorite  actor  and  each 
month  we  are  in  hopes  New  Movie 
will  have  an  article  about  him. — Arm 
and  Kay  Scanlon,  1040  N.  Mansfield 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Fascinating:  Who  is  the  most  fasci- 
nating man  on  the  screen?  Has  looks, 
wears  his  clothes  well  and  knows  his 
acting?  Cary  Grant!  Long  live  the 
king. 

I  love  the  movies ;  visit  the  theaters 
often.  I  know  my  actors  and  actresses. 
Cary  Grant  has  won  my  heart  as  king 
of  the  movies.  I  have  seen  him  in 
every  picture  he  played  in.  He  was  su- 
perb in  "Madame  Butterfly." — Miss 
Helen  Rubenstein,  1577  Watson  Ave- 
nue, Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Come  on,  Lew:  Lew  Ayres'  thrilling 
personality  and  superb  acting  reveals 
a  loyal  and  most  beautiful  character. 
And,  oh!  his  fascinating  smile  does 
funny  things  to  my  heart!  I  firmly  be- 
lieve his  glamorous  personality  will  lift 
him  to  the  topmost  point  and  bring  him 
unexpected  fame.  I  fervently  hope  he 
doesn't  disappoint  me. — Miss  Mary 
Carr,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lockwood,  Ohio. 

Ruth  in  Serials:  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing just  how  much  longer  we  will  have 
to  wait  for  a  Ruth  Roland  serial.  We 
have  had  all  sorts  of  other  pictures 
and  the  public,  I  am  sure,  would  ap- 
preciate one  of  Ruth's  Thrilling  Serials. 
Ruth  Roland  has  a  larger  following 
than  ever  before  as  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  personally  at  the 
theaters  in  the  different  cities  and  we 
all  fell  in  love  with  her  and  will  be 
anxiously  awaiting  for  the  good  news 
that  she  is  busy  making  a  serial.— Miss 
Marion  Mulcahy,  4859  N.  Rockwell 
St.,  Chicago.  (Please  turn  to  page  110) 


'I   think  Sari   Maritia  is  the   most   beautiful  thing   I   ever   looked   at.    She's   a   work  of  art.     But   I 
wish  she'd  let  down  and  be  a  little  more  human.    You  think  of  her  as  a  rare  piece  of  chinaware. 
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FASHIONS 

DIRECT     FROM    THE    STARS 


Here   is   a   new   sort    of   fashion 

service     for     the      New     Movie 

Magazine    reader 


MORE  and  more  Hollywood  stars  are  lead- 
ing the  fashion  in  dress,  beauty,  interior 
decorating  and  entertaining.  No  women 
in  the  world  are  better  able  to  assume 
this  leadership.  They  possess  the  originality 
and  fearlessness  to  launch  new  and  different 
styles — to  wear  fashions  today  that  other  women 
will  be  wearing  tomorrow  or  six  months  from 
now.  They  have  the  good  taste  and  artistic  dis- 
crimination to  choose  styles  that  are  worth  while 
from  those  that  are  insignificant.  And  they  have 
the  money  necessary  to  blaze  new  trails. 

The  New  Movie  Magazine  brings  to  you  news 
of  Hollywood  fashions  from  month  to  month. 
Now,  to  make  this  service  personally  helpful  to 
the  individual  reader,  we  are  starting  this  new 
reader-to-star  letter  box,  so  that  you  may  ob- 
tain just  the  information  and  suggestions  you 
want  from  the  star  whose  personality  and  taste 
are  most  like  yours. 

You  have  perhaps  often  thought  or  been  told 
that  you  resemble  such  and  such  a  movie  star. 
Make  the  most  of  this  resemblance  by  studying 
this  particular  star  very  closely.  Or,  if  you 
have  always  wished  you  looked  like  your  fa- 
vorite movie  actress  you  might  even  be  able  to 
fulfill  this  desire.  Select  an  actress  you  think 
is  closest  to  your  own  type,  one  of  the  same 
build,  the  same  coloring  and  the  same  person- 
ality. Follow  her  lead  in  selecting  your  clothes 
and  you  will  know  that  you  will  always  be  well 
and  appropriately  dressed. 


To  help  readers  of  the  New  Movie 
Magazine  choose  their  autumn  ward- 
robes Mary  Lane  has  obtained  au- 
tumn color  schemes  shown  in  the 
new  wardrobes  of  four  different 
actresses  of  different  types.  This 
has  been  arranged  in  a  circular 
which  will  tell  you  the  smart  colors 
and  color  schemes  for  street,  sports, 
formal  evening  and  informal  evening 
wear.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of 
this  circular  please  send  your  re- 
quest to  Mary  Lane,  enclosing  a 
stamped,    self-addressed    envelope. 


Send  your  fashion  questions  to  Mary  Lane, 
care  of  the  New  Movie  Magazine.  Answers  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  letters  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  coming  issue  of  this  magazine,  so 
please  let  Mary  Lane  know  if  you  prefer  not  to 
have  your  letter  published.  All  letters  should  be 
accompanied  by  stamped,  addressed  envelopes. 
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Dear  Miss  Campbell: 

Simple,  conservative  styles  are  always  favored  by 
Miss  Franols  for  street  wear.   She  has  chosen  a  top-ooat  suit 
of  cork-brown  tweed,  with  hip-length  jacket,  straight  slender 
skirt  and  full-length  ooat  with  generous  beaver  oollar.   With 
this  she  will  wear  one  of  the  new  berets  in  brown  ribbed 
duvetyn,  pull-on  doeskin  gloves,  simple  brown  leather  pumps 
and  honey-brown  stookings. 

Another  smart  new  color  scheme  that  Miss  Franois 
has  ohosen  for  street  wear  this  season  is  mole-gray  oombined 
with  ohartreuse  or  almond  green. 

Cordially  yours, 
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JOHN 

EDGAR 

WEIR 


THE 


Seven  of  Hollywood's  most 
beautiful  girls,  as  they  appear 
in  Lilian  Harvey's  new  musical 
picture,  "My  Weakness,"  pro- 
duced for  Fox  by  "Buddy" 
De  Sylva,  master  of  musical 
comedy  and  writer  of  in- 
numerable song  hits. 


MUSIC  everywhere!  Rarely  a  picture  without, 
at  least,  its  score — and  most  of  them  with 
song  numbers. 

"The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle"  is  in  the  making, 
with  Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Ramon  Novarro.  "The 
Merry  Widow"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  are  in 
preparation.  Universal  has  been  promising  "Blossom 
Time." 

"Bitter  Sweet"  is  a  recent  release.  "Footlight 
Parade"  has  been  a  box-office  hit.  .  .  .  Everybody's 
doin'  it  now. 

Off-the-screen  melodies,  captured  on  the  records, 
have  come  in,  too,  for  greater  popularity.  Let's 
take  a  look  at  some. 


/^\NCE  again  we  find  Ray 
"  Noble  and  his  orchestra 
heading  the  list  for  the  month. 
I  know  that  when  you  hear  this 
record  you'll  agree  with  me. 
"Three  Wishes"  is  the  title,  and 
it's  from  the  picture,  "The 
Good  Companions."  Noble's  rec- 
ords are  always  good,  and  this 
one  seems  to  be  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  usual.  This  is  played 
in  a  fairly  slow  tempo,  and 
besides  being  agreeable  to  listen 
to,  it  is  also  excellent  for 
dancing.  I'm  sure  you'll  like  the 
vocal  work,  too. 


BIGGEST  HITS  OF  THE  MONTH 


"Three      Wishes" — fox     trot — played      by 
Ray  Noble  and   his  orchestra.   (Victor) 

"Shadows    on    the    Swanee,"   vocal — sung 
by    Ethel    Waters.  (Brunswick) 

"Ah,    But    Is    It    Love,"    fox    trot — played 
by   Paul    Whiteman    and    his   orchestra. 

(Victor) 

"Charlie's    Home,"    fox    trot — played    by 
Bert    Lown    and     his    orchestra. 

(Blue   Bird) 


The  other  side  is  also  by  Ray  Noble,  and  is  taken 
from  the  same  film.  "Let  Me  Give  My  Happiness  to 
You"  is  the  title  of  this  one.  I  think  that  you  will 
find  it  just  as  enjoyable  as  the  other  side.  Here's 
hoping  that  we  hear  a  lot  more  from  Ray  Noble  and 
his  orchestra.      (This  is  Victor  record  No.  2437-B.) 

SHADOWS  ON  THE  SWANEE"  is  the  name  of  the 
next  one.  This  time  it's  a  vocal  record.  Ethel 
Waters,  the  star  of  New  York's  Cotton  Club  is  our 
artist,  and  if  you've  ever  heard  Ethel  sing,  I  know 
that  you  won't  want  to  miss  this  one.  This  is  real 
torch  singing,  what  I  mean!  "Don't  Blame  Me"  is 
the  tune  on  the  other  side,  also 
by  Miss  Waters.  All  I  can  say 
of  this  is  that  it  goes  to  make 
two  good  numbers  on  one  record. 
(This  is  Brunswick  record  No. 
6617.) 


DAUL  WHITEMAN,  the  King 
*■  of  Jazz,  seems  to  be  next  in 
line.  This  time  we  hear  Maestro 
Whiteman  playing  a  tune  from 
the  picture,  "Moonlight  and 
Pretzels."  "Ah,  But  Is  It  Love?" 
is  the  title,  a  slow  dreamy  tune. 
Paul  has  it  all  dressed  up  in  a 
tricky  arrangement,  and  I  think 
it  will  go  over.  Jack  Fulton 
(Please  turn  to  page  71) 
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HANDS 


IN   HOLLYWOOD 


SHORT    nails   appear   longer   if   bright   polish   is 
carried  over  on  to  the  white  part. 
Wide  nails  appear  narrower  if  a  little  space 
is  left  free  of  polish  on  each  side  of  the  nail. 

Polish  protects  the  nails  from  stain  and  nicks  or 
cracks. 

For  an  interesting  effect  carry  the  polish  down  over 
the  tips  of  the  nails. 

These  are  Hollywood's  latest  style  notes  on  nails. 
For  Hollywood  knows  that  one  hand  is  as  good  as  an- 
other in  a  long  shot.  It's  the  close-ups  that  count. 
Every  little  detail  shows  on  a  short  shot  of  the  movie 
heroine  gazing  at  her  brand  new  engagement  ring. 
Was  it  her  soft  smooth  hands,  beautifully  cared  for 
and  manicured  that  put  the  ring  there? 

We  wouldn't  say  for  certain — and  yet  there  are 
hands  that  just  aren't  engagement-ring  conscious. 
They  look  as  if  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
one. 

It  doesn't  matter  what  type  of  hands  you  have. 
All  they  need  is  the  right  sort  of  care  to  put  them  in 
the  beautiful  class.  Perhaps  you  have  hands  like 
Joan  Crawford's — interesting  hands  with  long  slender 
fingers  that  make  you  think  of  danger  ahead.  If  you 
do,  you'll  use  an  original  cut  such  as  Joan  uses  with  a 
squared  off  tip.  Bright  polishes,  particularly  the 
orangey  red  ones,  will  suit  you  best  for  most  occasions. 


Janet  Gaynor  has  small,  delicate  hands.    She 

cuts    them    conservatively    and    generally    uses 

rose-color  polish. 


They  must  always  be 
soft  and  lovely  whether 
they  are  built  on  broad 
lines  or  slim,  long  lines 
or  short 

By  ANN  BOYD 


Dorothy     Jordan's     hands     are     slender     and 

sensitive — the  artistic  type.    She  uses  an  oval 

or  slightly   pointed   cut. 

Or  maybe  you  have  little  hands  like  Janet  Gaynor's, 
delicate,  gentle,  ingratiating.  You'll  use  a  conserva- 
tive cut  and  wear  rose  polish  most  of  the  time. 

If  your  hands  are  small  but  wide,  though  the 
fingers  are  slender,  you  have  hands  like  Dolores  Del 
Rio — strong  hands,  but  artistic,  too,  and  perhaps  a 
bit  temperamental.  You'll  use  all  the  bright  polishes 
and  cut  the  nails  to  suit  your  particular  fancy  at  the 
moment. 

Leila  Hyams  has  hands  of  medium  size  with  short 
fingernails,  hands  that  show  strength  and  ability  and 
good  judgment.  For  this  type  it  is  often  best  to  carry 
the  polish  down  onto  the  nail  edges,  leaving  them  a 
bit  longer  than  the  average. 

The  slender  sensitive  hands  of  Dorothy  Jordan  show 
a  rather  retiring  disposition.  An  oval  cut  is  best 
and  any  color  polish,  {Please  turn  to  page  73) 


Wide    hands    with    narrow    fingers,    like    those 

of  Dolores  Del  Rio,  are  temperamental  hands. 

Dolores    usually    wears    bright    polish. 


Leila  Hyams  has  hands  of  medium  size  with   short  fingernails.    For  this 
type,  bright  polish  should  be  carried  over  the  white  part  of  the  nail. 
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The  Anemia  Mystery 


It  may  be  the  beginning  of  one  of  J^atures 
mysteries  which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
painstaking  investigation  of  a  physician. 


C7 n  )HEN,  without  apparent  reason,  someone 
yj£/  you  care  for — young  or  old — complains  of 
feeling  tired  or  exhausted  and  begins  to  lose 
color,  becoming  paler  and  weaker  as  the  days 
go  by,  you  may  have  good  cause  to  suspect 
some  form  of  anemia. 

The  anemic  person  lacks  good  red  blood. 

Sometimes  anemia  is  a  symptom  of  a  con- 
dition which  is  unknown  or  neglected  by 
the  sufferer  and  which  may  be  either  slight  '■■ 
or  serious.  A  frequent,  though  small,  loss 
of  blood,  a  wasting  disease,  or  infections  in 
the  body  may  produce  anemia.  If,  how 
ever,  the  cause  is  diligently  searched  for — 
and  can  be  removed  or  corrected  —  the 
anemia  will  usually  disappear  under 
proper  treatment. 


\vW/u 


Anemia  may  also  be  caused  by  a  lack  in 
the  diet  of  certain  food  elements  neces- 
sary  for  normal  blood  formation  —  espe- 
daily  when  there  are  associated  functional 
defects  (often  symptomless)  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  A  correct  diet  alone  some- 
times conquers  such  anemia.  But  proper 
treatment  with  an  appropriate  quantity 
and  quality  of  iron  is  often  of  fundamental 


BM 


importance  in  producing  a  sufficient  amount  of 
blood  coloring  matter. 

People  may  also  become  anemic  because  they 
are  unable  to  utilize  from  an  adequate  diet  the 
food  material  necessary  to  make  red  corpuscles. 
This  may  be  dependent  upon  a  deficiency  in 
the  function  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  most 
common  type  of  such  anemia  is  called 
by  doctors  Pernicious  Anemia.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  always  fatal.  In  1926,  how- 
ever, an  incredibly  simple  remedy  was 
found — liver. 


Pernicious  Anemia  can  now  be  kept  un- 
der control  by  the  regular  use  of  liver  or 
an  effective  substitute  PROVIDED  A 
PROPER  AMOUNT  IS  PRESCRIBED  FROM 
TIME  TO  TIME  FOR  EACH  INDIVIDUAL 
CASE.  But — liver  or  potent  substitutes 
are  not  a  panacea  for  all  forms  of  anemia. 
Although  they  save  lives  in  cases  of  per- 
nicious and  allied  anemia,  they  are  fre- 
quently ineffective  in  treating  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  condition. 

If  there  is  an  anemia  mystery  in  your 
family,  don't  guess  about  it.  Ask  your 
doctor  to  find  the  solution. 


Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Company 


Frederick  H.  Ecker,  President 


One  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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By  FRANCES  COWLES 


t&j*H&l 


They  are  thoroughly  practical,  but 
highly  ornamental  —  these  checked 
curtains  with  wood  ball  fringe  trim- 
ming from  the  perfectly  equipped 
kitchen  in  Lilian  Harvey's  bungalow 
in    Movietone    City. 


Hollywood  Windows 


ULTRA  modern  curtains  for  the  ultra  modern 
home — quaint  old-fashioned  curtains  for  the 
Colonial  type  of  room,  chintz  curtains,  velvet 
curtains,  silk  curtains,  cotton  curtains,  to  give 
new  life  and  charm  to  your  home  for  the  coming  sea- 
son.    Let's  first  go  to  Hollywood  for  inspiration. 

The  gleaming  white,  ruffle  trimmed,  dotted  Swiss 
curtains  you  will  find  in  Richard  Arlen's  thoroughly 
livable  Colonial  living  room.  Figured  glazed  chintz, 
also  ruffle  trimmed,  is  used  for  the  side  drapes,  and 
the  window-seat  cushion  below  them  is  covered  with 
plain  dark  glazed  chintz. 

You  couldn't  find  a  better  example  of  the  severely 
simple  draw  curtains  than  in  Sally  Eilers'  dining 
room  and  if  you're  looking  for  the  latest  thing  in 
kitchen  curtains  go  to  Lilian  Harvey's  bungalow  in 
Movietone  City.  They  are  made  of  yellow  and  white 
checked  gingham  and  trimmed  with  red  wood  ball 
fringe.  Experts  made  these  curtains  from  designs  of 
distinguished  .interior  decorators.  They  have  that 
professional  style  and  finish  that  were  once  the  despair 
of  the  woman  who  wanted  to  make  her  own  curtains 
at  home.  But  now,  thanks  to  greatly  improved  and 
reasonably  priced  curtain  fixtures,  window  drapery 
of  this  sort  can  be  made  by  any  woman  who  knows 
how  to  use  a  needle  and  thread. 

Every  season  there  are  new  styles  in  curtains.  Even 
when  they  are  frankly  quaint  and  old-fashioned  they 
have  an  up-to-date,  fresh  look  about  them.  And  while 
most  of  us  have  to  get  along  with  the  same  furniture 
and  floor  covering  for  a  number  of  years,  fabrics  and 
fixtures  are  so  reasonably  priced  nowadays  that  we 
can  afford  to  have  new  curtains  every  year.  There  is 
no  simpler  way  of  keeping  your  rooms  looking  fresh 
and  up-to-date. 

The  materials  needed  are  available  at  reasonable 
prices  in  dry  goods  and  department  stores,  and  you 
can  obtain  diagram  patterns  and  working  directions 
from  Our  New  Method  Circulars,  especially  prepared 
for  readers  of  Tower  Magazines. 


You 


own 


can  reproduce  them  for  your 
home  with  the  aid  of  our 
New    Method     Circulars 


Tie-back    drapes    of   glazed    chintz   and    dotted    swiss   window   curtains 
from    Richard    Arlen's    living    room. 


Please  turn  to  page  94  -for  information  about  this 
month's  circulars. 


Draw    curtains    of    heavy    material    from    Sally    Eilers'    dining    room    in 
Beverly    Hills,    California. 
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You'll  just 
have  time  to  make 
some  of  these  lovely 

gifts.. then  Q)r^stma$ 
will  be  her  el 


New  diagram  patterns  suggest 

gifts  you  can  sew  . . .  and  now's 

the  time  to  start 

You  know  how  welcome  hand-made  gifts  always  are  .  .  . 
gifts  that  show  real  thought. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  lovely  things  which  you  can  sew  if 
you  choose  from  the  wide  selection  of  diagram  patterns 
offered  by  Tower  Magazines.  This  new  diagram  method 
gives  you  six  or  more  different  diagram  patterns  in  each 
15-cent  circular  .  .  .  and  makes  sewing  so  easy.  There  is, 
for  instance,  an  adorable  patchwork  quilt  .  .  .  charming 
foreign  linen  .  .  .  things  for  children  .  .  .  lingerie  .  .  . 
and  what  woman  ever  had  enough  pot  holders  and  tea 
towels ! 


Patchwork  Up  to  Date 

Poke  bonnet  quilt  .  .  .  star  and 
circle  quilt  .  .  .  Tree  of  Life  quilt 
.  .  .  Star  Pattern  quilt  .  .  .  designs 
for  cushion  covers  .  .  .  three  fa- 
mous old  applique  designs  .  .  . 
directions  for  padding,  lining  and 
quilting  old  fashion  quilts.  (Au 
set.) 

Things  You  Can  Make  for  Babies 

Robe  .  .  .  coat  and  hat  set  .  .  . 
dainty  bassinet  .  .  .  window  drap- 
eries and  crib  hangings  .  .  .  rag 
doll    and    cloth    dog.      (Fe    set) 

Christmas  Gifts 

Book  cover  .  .  .  tobacco  pouch  .  .  . 
pajama  bag  .  .  .  silk  shorts  .  .  . 
gingham  apron  and  bag  .  .  . 
patchwork   table    doilies.     (No    set) 

New  Knitting   and  Crocheting 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  .  .  .  matching 
gilet  .  .  .  sweater  blouses  .  .  .  new 
Turkish  fez  and  four  other  smart 
hats  and  caps  .  .  .  collar  and 
matching    handbag.      (Jy  set) 

Party  Prizes 

Coasters  for  glasses  and  pitcher 
.  .  .  sewing  kit  .  .  .  yarn  bag  .  .  . 
darning  kit  .  .  .  cellophane  hand- 
bag and  cigarette  case  .  .  .  cro- 
cheted    dressing    jacket.       (Ja    set) 

Presents  for  Young  Boys  and  Girls 
Five  smart  garments  for  the  doll's 
wardrobe  .  .  .  rag  doll  .  .  .  calico 
duck  .  .  .  jelly  bean  bag  .  .  .  toy 
furniture  .  .  .  doll's  play  suit. 
(De    set) 

Peasant  Needlework 

Italian  drawn  work  table  cloth  and 
napkins  .  .  .  Mexican  table  linen 
designs  .  .  .  Czecho-Slovakian  table 
doilies  .  .  .  the  famous  French 
Assisi  chicken  in  cross-stitch  .  .  . 
Russian  embroidery  .  .  .  embroid- 
ery, crochet  and  drawn  work 
stitches.      (Se   setj 

Accessories  for  the  School  Wardrobe 
Boy's  three-piece  outfit  .  .  .  scarf 
and  cap  .  .  .  athletic  suit  .  .  . 
school  bag  .  .  .  girl's  three-piece 
outfit  .  .  .  play  apron  .  .  .  hankies. 
(Au   151) 

Magic  From  Your  Remnant  Box 

Petal  rug  made  from  bits  of  old 
and  new  material  .  .  .  square  and 
round  cushions  .  .  .  piece-work 
spread  .  .  .  applique  designs  of 
flowers    and    animals.      (Ju    set   31) 

For  the   Kitchen 

Tea  towels  .  .  .  pot  holders  .  .  . 
ice  box  bags  .  .  .  smart  work 
aprons  .  .  .  stencil  designs  for 
food  containers  .  .  .  special  cover 
for  ironing  board  .  .  .  cretonne 
bag  for  string,  scissors  and  tools. 
(Oc   set) 

New  Lingerie 

Smartly  tailored  combination  suit 
.  .  .  wrap-around  petticoat  .  .  . 
form-fitting  slip  .  .  .  diagonal  and 
straight  bandeaux  .  .  .  negligee 
jacket  •  .  .  shorts  .  .  ._  broad- 
shouldered     nightgown.       (Ap    set) 


WHICH   ONES   DO  YOU   WANT? 


Frances  Cowles,  Tower  Magazines,  Inc., 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  sewing  circulars  I  have  checked  above.      I  am  enclosing  15  cents  for  each  one  I  want. 

Name 


Add 


ress. 


City . 
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Medicine? 

I  cant 
believe  it! 


Do  you  still  believe  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, a  laxative  must  be  hard  to  take— 
and  harsh  in  action  ?  Millions  will  tell 
you  that  you're  wrong! 

Bitter,  violent  purgatives  are  so  un- 
necessary nowadays!  Messy  "leaking" 
oils  are  a  needless  bother,  too! 

Taking  a  laxative  can  be  just  as 
pleasant  as  eating  a  delicious  bit  of 
chocolate.  That's  the  Ex-Lax  way. 
Why,  you  don't  taste  the  faintest  hint 
of  medication! 

Yet  Ex-Lax  is  as  effective  as  the 
most  bitter  purgative  you  ever  took. 
Ex-Lax  is  so  gentle  — it  never  causes 
stomach  pains.  It  works  over-night, 
without  over-action.  It's  everything  a 
perfect  laxative  ought  to  be! 

Beware  of  Imitations! 

Like  all  great  successes,  Ex-Lax  is 
widely  imitated.  So  insist  on  genuine 
Ex-Lax.  At  all  druggists,  10c  and  25c. 

Or  if  you  would  like  a  free  sample, 
write  to  Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  Dept.  B  113, 
P.  O.  Box  170,  Times  Plaza  Station, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j^ 

When  Nature  forgets — 
remember  Ex- Lax! 


V^ecp 


regular' 


THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


*  MAKEUP  BOX 


Atomizers  for  everyone. 

IF  you  adore  trick  little  cases  as  we 
do,  you'll  rush  right  down  to  get  an 
edition  of  the  new  mascara  stick  we 
saw  the  other  day.  It  looks  just  like  a 
lipstick  and  works 
like  one.  But  once  you 
pull  off  the  top  of  the 
case  there's  your  mas- 
cara, all  ready,  and 
equipped  with  a  little 
brush.  It's  water- 
proof and  it  doesn't 
make  your  lashes 
brittle.  Then,  too,  it 
comes  in  the  most 
popular  shades.  If 
you  get  that  you'll 
want  the  little  red 
compact  of  matching 
design  we  show  with 
it.  The  compact  is  red 
with  silver  initials  and 
the  mascara  stick  is  black.  A  loose 
powder  arrangement  that  works  like  a 
charm  and  several  attractive  shades  of 
rouge  are  just  two  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. It's  square  and  small  enough  to 
go  into  the  tiniest  of  dress-up  purses. 

HERE'S  a  new  foundation  cream 
that's  a  joy  to  your  face  and  to 
your  audience.  It's  light,  transparent, 
fluffy.  It  can't  clog  the  pores  and  it 
can  and  will  give  the  skin  a  smooth  vel- 
vety finish.  It  makes  your  rouge  spread 
evenly  and  keeps  your  powder  in  its 
place.     It    never    comes    back    at    you 


A    new    compact 

and     a     mascara 

lipstick. 


A  foundation  cream  to  suit  every  skin. 

with  a  moist  shine.  There  are  three 
shades,  white  for  a  skin  with  a  great 
deal  of  natural  color;  rachel  for  skins 


with  a  tan  or  yellowish  undertone;  and 
natural  for  pinkish  skins.  It's  a  com- 
panion piece  to  the  same  company's 
astringent  cream  which  is  mixed  with 
skin  tonic  for  another  type  of  founda- 
tion cream. 

NO  true  woman  would  be  without 
her  perfume.  But  perfume  daubed 
on  a  dress  or  handkerchief  loses  its 
subtlety.  It  should  be  sprayed  on  the 
skin  or  hair,  delicately  and  with  re- 
straint. And  there's  nothing  better 
than  a  good  atomizer  to  help  you  do 
just  that.  Atomizers  have  grown  into 
beautiful  gadgets  of  lovely  crystal  and 
colored  glass  and  you  no  longer  have 
to  pay  a  frightening  price  for  them. 
Now  they  are  an  asset  to  your  dressing 
table  at  any  price.  One  famous  atom- 
izer company  is  showing  designs  of  the 
most  up-to-date  sort- — Empire  and 
Louis  XVI  among  its  period  designs 
as  well  as  the  little  bridge-prize  atom- 
izer decorated  with  spades,  diamonds. 
They  also  have  a  most  inexpensive  little 
square  based  atomizer  shown  here  that 
comes  in  several  colors. 

YEAST  packs  are  not  new.  Holly- 
wood actresses  and  leading  beauty 
salons  have  been  using  yeast  for  the 
skin  for  several  years.  But  until  now 
"  no  one  was  able  to  capture  it  for  a 
cream,  all  ready  and  prepared  for  you. 
The  new  yeast  complexion  cream  is 
suggested  as  a  blackhead  solvent  and 
wrinkle  eradicator.  It  can  be  used  as 
a  powder  base,  too. 


A    newly    designed    hairbrush. 

IF  some  one  would  find  us  a  new 
brush,  we  said  the  other  day,  we'd 
brush  our  hair  more  often.  And  that 
very  same  day  one  came  to  our  desk. 
It's  a  grand  brush,  specially  designed 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  divide  off 
your  hair  in  sections  when  you  brush 
it.  That's  accomplished  by  little  hills 
and  valleys  in  the  bristle  construction. 
By  the  way,  the  bristles  are  strong 
enough,  and  there's  space  between  them 
so  that  it  will  wash  easily.  It  comes  in 
several  different  finishes  with  black, 
gray  or  white  bristles  as  you  please. 

For  further  information  on  the  ar- 
ticles described  here  as  well  as  other 
new  beauty  aids  send  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Beauty  Editor, 
The  Make-Up  Box,  care  of  Tower  Mag- 
azines, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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Ted  Cook's 
Cook-Coos 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

was  divorcing1  her  husband  because  he 
was  a  pain  in  the  neck. 

WE  don't  know  whether  they'll  ap- 
peal to  you  or  not,  but  we  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  some  Holly- 
wood figures.  There's  nothing  quite 
takes  the  place  of  an  appealing  figure, 
eh,  Abner? 

From  time  to  time  we  pick  up  statis- 
tics, which  we  place  in  an  old  hat  and 
then,  when  we've  nothing  better  to  do, 
we  read  the  statistics  out  loud  to  the 
children.  They  have  a  good  time  mak- 
ing pie  charts,  and  pin  maps  and  zig- 
zags out  of  the  figures  we  accumulate. 
It  is  excellent  training,  too — because 
some  day  one  of  the  little  coots  might 
want  to  be  an  Investment  Counselor  or 
something. 

Now  here  is  a  statistic  that  might 
interest  you: 

A  kiss  on  the  neck  is  now  barred  in 
forty-seven  states. 

Well,  well,  well! 

That  is,  of  course,  a  motion  picture 
of  a  kiss  on  the  neck. 

And  here  we  are,  after  all  these 
years,  and  didn't  realize  that  a  kiss  on 
the  neck  was  out  of  place. 

It's  a  small  world  after  all,  eh,  Jake? 

NOW  listen  to  these  figures.  Auto- 
graph dealers  pay  for  signatures 
of  Hollywood's  darlings  at  the  follow- 
ing current  rates: 

Mae  West $25.00 

(Don't    cheer,     boys — remember    she 

may  some  day  be  somebody's  mother.) 

Greta    Garbo S25.00 

(Incidentally,    we    understand    that 

there   are  only  six  or  seven   authentic 

Garbo  signatures  in  existence.) 

Marlene  Dietrich $22.00 

Wallace  Beery 17.50 

Norma  Shearer 17.50 

Charles    Laughton 17.00 

John  Barrymore 17.00 

Herbert    Marshall 16.00 

Fredric    March 16.00 

Bing  Crosby 15.00 

Marie   Dressier 15.00 

Janet  Gaynor 15.00 

Marx   Brothers    (each) 10.00 

(All  the  Marx  Brothers,  on  the  same 

sheet,   have   brought   as  high   as   S50.) 

Constance   Bennett 10.00 

Her    pa,    Richard 10.00 

Sylvia   Sidney 10.00 

Harold  Lloyd 10.00 

ipOR  $7.50  you  can  buy  a  Gary  Cooper, 
A  Charlie  Ruggles,  George  Arliss, 
Lionel  Barrymore,  Miriam  Hopkins  or 
a  Claudette  Colbert. 

The  $5  bracket  includes  Cagney, 
Tashman,  Crawford,  Hepburn,  Lom- 
bard and,  what  a  bargain!  .  .  .  genu- 
ine old   Charlie  Chaplins. 

Tom  Mix,  Menjou,  Mary  Pickford, 
Oakie,  La  Rue  and  Adrienne  Ames  fre- 
quently go  for  $2.50. 

Understand,  we  don't  mean  that 
these  people  sell  their  autographs.  We 
mean  that  the  autograph  pests,  who 
run  baying  in  pursuit  of  the  actors,  do 
a  lively  exchange  business  at  the  above 
rates.  Who  buys  them?  We  can't  tell 
you,  mister.  Probably  the  same  people 
who  used  to  buy  stocks. 


£ek-> 


IT'S  <jatl-OV&Z  DIRT 
THAT  MAKES  CLOTHES  GRAY 


CHANGE  TO 

FELS-NAPTHA 

-IT GETS  ALL 
THE  DIRT  OUT 


IF  you've  ever  seen  white  clothes 
grow  duller  and  duller  from  wash- 
ing, you've  probably  wondered  — 
"What  can  be  wrong?" 

The  answer  often  is — "left-over  dirt. " 
Little  flecks  of  dirt  that  didn't  come 
out  in  the  wash.  You  never  suspect 
they're  hiding  in  your  clothes — until 
your  things  begin  to  turn  gray. 

But  change  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap— 
and  there  isn't  a  chance  of  "left-over 
dirt."  For  Fels-Naptha  brings  you  more 
dirt-loosening  energy — the  brisk  extra 
help  of  two  safe  cleaners  —  good  golden 


soap  and  lots  of  grease-dissolving  naptha. 

Working  together,  these  two  helpers 
get  out  every  last  bit  of  dirt.  Your 
things  come  from  the  line  gloriously 
white.  And  no  hard  rubbing  needed. 

Use  it  your  way!  —  Fels-Naptha 
does  a  grand  job  in  tub  or  machine  — 
in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool  water — 
whether  you  soak  or  boil  your  clothes. 
Fels-Naptha  is  gentle  to  hands. 

Today,  get  Fels-Naptha  Soap  at  your 
grocer's  and  discover  its  extra  help. 
Your  washdays  will  be  easier !  And 
there'll  be  no  more  "left-over  dirt" 
lurking  in  your  clothes. 


©  1933,  FELS  S.  CO. 


FELS  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  T.M.  11-33 

Some  women,  I  understand,  find  it  a  bit  easier  to  chip 
Fels-Naptha  into  tub  or  machine  by  using  one  of  your 
handy  chippers  instead  of  just  an  ordinary  kitchen  knife. 
I'd  like  to  try  the  chipper,  so  I  enclose  3p  in  stamps 
to  help  cover  postage.   Send  the  sample  bar,  too. 

o/Vame 


Street— 
City- 


State- 


(Please  print  name  and  address  completely) 
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take     a     BEAUTY 


TIP 


from 


BABY 


If  you  want  a  baby's 
smooth  clear  skin,  use 
the  baby's  own  pure  soap 


Just  because  you're  grown-up,  there's 
no  reason  for  forgetting  the  first  beauty 
lesson  you  ever  had. 

When  you  were  a  baby,  your  sensitive 
baby  skin  was  tenderly  cared  for.  Your" 
doctor  chose  your  soap  then.  He  insisted 
on  a  pure  soap — and  your  complexion 
was  lovely! 

Think  for  a  moment  why  doctors  say : 
"No  perfumed  or  medicated  or  colored 
soaps  for  a  baby's  skin.  Use  Pure  Ivory 
Soap." 

It's  because  a  baby's  skin  is  so  sensi- 
tive. But  isn't  your  skin-  sensitive  too? 
Why  then  should  you  be  satisfied  with 
a  soap  less  pure  than  Ivory? 

Don't  waste  another  day  .  .  .  Cleanse 
your  face  gently  with  pure  Ivory  tonight. 
And  slip  into  an  Ivory  bath  .  .  .  And 
when  you  come  out — notice  how  baby- 
smooth  your  shin  feels.  That's  because 
Ivory  is  so  pure.  No  color  in  Ivory.  No 
strong  perfume.  Nothing  to  irritate  your 
skin  or  dry  out  delicate  skin  lubricants. 

So  take  a  hint  for  beauty  from  a  baby 
—  use  Ivory  to  keep  your  skin  young  and 
fine  and  smooth. 


ivory 


soap 


9944/ioo°/opure   •   it  floats 


Reviewing  the 
Newsreel  Stars 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

Raymond  Hatton  has  a  snug  nest  on 
the  mainland  where  Fanny,  his  mar- 
quise, serves  dinners  that  make  gour- 
mets swoon.  (Head  swooner,  moi). 
Wonderful  fishing  (trout). 

|W|  AE  WEST  lunched  with  Dave 
-L^-1  Hutton,  Aimee  McPherson's  big 
boy.  Dave  sought  to  interest  Mae  in 
a  scenario  of  his,  said  to  be  a  story 
about  a  certain  evangelist. 

Mae  as  an  evangelist  .  .  .  Hallelujah! 
I'm  hitting  the  trail. 

AND  Pola  Negri  is  coming  back. 
-  Hallelujah!  She's  appearing  in  a 
French  film  as  La  Savelli,  a  dancing, 
singing  Italian  siren  of  the  Second 
Empire.  She'll  go  to  Hollywood  after 
her  New  York  stage  appearance  in  "A 
Trip  to  Pressburg." 

A  favorite  of  dead  kings  on  the 
screen  and  of  live  writers  off,  Pola 
ought  to  get  along.  There's  no  one  as 
colorful.  I  hope  to  do  her  life  story 
again.  I've  done  it  three  times  and  it's 
always  different. 

There's  a  report,  probably  false,  that 
she's  barred  from  Germany  because 
she's  Jewish.  When  I  was  in  Berlin, 
before  Pola  came  to  America,  I  heard 
plenty  of  stories.  They  called  her  a 
tiger  cat  and  declared  they  would  drive 
her  out  of  the  city. 

TWO  years  ago  in  The  New  Movie 
I  told  of  Rex  Ingram  embracing  the 
Mohammedan  faith  in  a  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  ex-Sultan  of  Turkey, 
caliph  of  all  Islam.  Recently  metro- 
politan papers  blared  the  news  in  head- 
lines. Moral :  editors  should  read  The 
New  Movie. 

Writing  from  the  Ingram  villa  in 
Nice,  Alice  Terry-Ingram  tells  me  that 
Rex  wears  a  beard,  babooshes,  a  tur- 
ban, and  speaks  Arabic  fluently.  He 
can  explain  the  Koran  better  than  any 
born  Moslem,  Alice  adds. 

I  can  testify  to  that.  Although  I 
have  friends  among  the  Arabs  and  have 
visited  certain  mosques  open  to  non- 
believers,  I  never  "realized  the  beauty 
of  the   Mohammedan  tenets  before. 

"They  ask  how  I  feel  about  Rex's 
privilege  of  having  a  harem,"  writes 
Alice.  "Well,  he's  limited  to  four,  and 
I  haven't  noted  any  limitations  among 
gentlemen  of  other  religions!" 

A  Mohammedan  today  seldom  has 
more  than  one  wife.  "We  couldn't  af- 
ford any  more,"  laughed  my  friend,  El 
Beji. 

WRITING  humorously  as  always, 
Alice  says:  "I  have  been  here 
alone  in  Nice  for  a  month  as — what- 
ever-his-name-is-in-Arabic — h as  been 
in  Paris  and  just  got  back  today.  I 
was  left  here  to  guard  his  precious  an- 
tiques. Can  you  see  me  sitting  in  a 
fifteenth-century  chair  all  day  long, 
staring  at  the  statues  and  old  prints? 
Well,  I  can  say  there  was  one  consola- 
tion: I  was  the  youngest  thing  in  the 
room !  Rex  telephoned  every  night 
from  Paris  to  assure  himself  I  was  at 
home  (in  spite  of  his  Faith). 

"When  you  come  over  here  you  can 
expect  to  see  ME  with  hardly  any 
clothes  on  doing  the  danse  Arabe 
around  the  drawing-room  while  the 
servants  play  flutes  and  tap  on  hollow 
boards." 

I'm  catching  the  next  boat. 
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(Continued  from  page  64) 

But  choice  of  a  cut  or  polish  is  not 
enough.  Nails  must  be  well  manicured 
and  hands  well  cared  for  before  they 
are  beautiful.  Never  wash  your  hands 
in  hot  water — always  in  lukewarm 
water  with  mild  soap.  Rinse  them  in 
cold  water  and  follow  with  an  appli- 
cation of  hand  lotion  or  cream.  Use 
it  on  any  and  every  occasion,  particu- 
larly after  your  hands  have  been  ex- 
posed to  water. 

If  they  are  roughened  and  reddened 
apply  a  good  rich  cream  each  night  and 
further  protect  them  by  wearing  white 
fabric  gloves  to  bed.  For  thin  scrawny 
hands  the  best  treatment  is  to  massage 
them  with  cream  using  the  same  mo- 
tions as  you  would  when  fitting  on 
a  glove.  A  mild  bleaching  lotion  will 
fade  out  freckles  and  tan.  Use  a  non- 
perspirant  on  the  palms  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  so  if  you  are  troubled  with 
excessive  perspiration  and  wash  your 
hands  often,  dousing  them  in  ice  cold 
water. 

When  you  start  your  manicure,  be 
sure  to  have  all  your  tools  at  hand. 
File  your  nails  before  soaking  them 
and  file  always  in  one  direction,  from 
the  edge  of  the  nail  to  the  center.  You 
can  add  a  drop  or  two  of  cuticle  re- 
mover to  the  soapy  water  you  use  for 
soaking.  Use  nicotine  remover  or 
lemon  juice  for  removing  stains. 

Don't  cut  the  cuticle  unless  you  are 
expert  since  this  often  leads  to  bad 
hangnails.  Be  sure  to  clean  off  all  par- 
ticles and  all  oil  before  applying  the 
liquid  polish  with  downward  strokes 
of  the  brush  from  the  halfmoon  at  the 
base  of  the  nail.  Use  three  strokes, 
one  in  the  center  and  one  at  each  side. 

If  your  fingernails  incline  to  brittle- 
ness,  use  cuticle  oil  or  cream  on  the 
nails  before  applying  the  polish,  but 
be  sure  to  wipe  it  off.  Dip  your  nails 
in  it  each  night. 

For  a  high  gloss  use  two  coats,  a 
colorless  first,  with  a  bright  coat  on 
top.  For  a  dull  gloss,  dip  the  nails  in 
water  after  the  liquid  polish  has  dried 
and  then  buff.  Buffing  increases  the 
smoothness  of  the  nail  surface  if  it 
is  done  before  the  moisture  dries. 

You  may  want  to  have  a  professional 
manicure  once  in  a  while  to  brush  up 
on  your  technique  but  manicure  kits 
are  so  complete  these  days  that  any 
woman  can  give  herself  the  most  pro- 
fessional type  of  manicure  at  home. 

Write  to  Ann  Boyd,  care  of  New 
Movie  Magazine  if  you  have  any 
beauty  problems.  Send  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope,  also,  for  your  copy 
of  the  November  Make-Up  Box  which 
includes  more  information  about  hands 
as  well  as  news  on  new  beauty  prod- 
ucts and  methods. 


HELP  YOURSELF 

There's  no  one  but  yourself  you  can  de- 
pend on  to  make  the  most  of  your  ap- 
pearance. So  help  yourself  to  know  just 
what  you  need  to  do  by  securing  a  copy 
of  our  New  Beauty  Chart.  Send  your 
request  with  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  to  Ann  Boyd,  care  of  New 
Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,   N.  Y. 
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BABY'S  skin  is  so  unbelievably  soft  and 
fine.  You  wouldn't  dare  let  any  but  the 
mildest,  gentlest  soap  touch  it.  So,  when 
doctor  says: "Olive  oil  in  soap  is  best,"  you 
choose  your  own  precious  Palmolive,  with 
its  secret  blend  of  olive  and  palm  oils. 

It  is  these  gentle  oils  that  make  Palmolive 
soothing,  kind.  Yet  it  cleanses  thoroughly. 
It  is  pure.  It  is  safe.  There's  no  artificial 
coloring,  no  strong  perfume,  no  harsh  alkali 
in  this  natural,  wholesome  beauty  soap. 
Palmolive's  mild  lather  penetrates  the  pores, 
freeing  them  of  accumulations  easily  .  .  . 
leaving  skin  soft,  smooth,  gloriously  clear 
and  fresh.  Truly,  Palmolive  is  the  soap  of  youth. 

Buy  three  cakes,  today.  Tonight,  start  this 
2-minute  treatment  for  baby  and  yourself, 
both.  Massage  a  rich  lather  of  Palmolive 
and  warm  water  into  those  tiny  pores.  Rinse 
with  warm  water,  then  with  cold.  Do  that 
regularly  and  you'll  find  there  can  be  two 


.Jw  schoolgirl  complexions  in  your  home. 


PALMOLIVE 
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^VKiss  Me" 


GOOD  NIGHT-I'LL 
CALL  YOU  UP. 


WHY 
DOESN'T  HE 
TAKE  ME  IN 
HIS  ARMS  AMD 

GIVE  ME  A 
LONG  KISS?  ; 


I'M  so  discouraged- 

JACK  HAS  NEVER  EVEN 

TRIED  TO  REALLY 

KISS  ME  .  . 

LISTEN -TRY 

THE  LIP. MAKE-UP 

OP  THE  MOVIE 

STARS  -THE 
WONDERFUL  NEW 

KISSPROOF 
INDELIBLE  LIPSTICK 


HER    NEXT  DATE    WITH 


r 


YOUR  LIPS  DRAW  ME 
LIKE  A  MAGNET  - 
I  CAN'T  SEEM  TO 
RESIST  THEM.. 


DONT  TRY- 

THE  LIPSTICK 

ON  THEM  IS 

CALLED 

kissproof! 


Try  the  Stage  and  Movie  Lipstick 

If  you  admire  the  appealing  "kissable- 
ness"  of  the  lips  of  the  movie  stars  and 
the  girls  in  the  Broadway  shows,  just  try 
their  lip  make-up  yourself  —  the  new 
KISSPROOF  Indelible  Lipstick,  Special 
Theatrical  Color. .  .This  lipstick  discovery 
is  so  wonderful  it  has  been  placed  by  the 
make-up  experts  in  the  dressing-rooms  of 
both  Hollywood  Studios  and  New  York 
Theatres!  The  stars  could  certainly  pay 
anything — yet  you  can  have  exactly  the 
same  smooth,  alluring  KISSPROOF  they 
use  for  a  few  cents!  Have  the  thrilling 
new  "lip  appeal"  it  will  give  you  tonight. 
You  can  get  KISSPROOF  LIPSTICK  in 
all  shades,  including  the  Special  Theatri- 
cal Color,  at  all  toilet  goods  counters  and 
at  the  10c  stores. 

"Kissproof 

JUe/Me  LIPSTICK 


Little  Girl,  Don't  Cry 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


his  face,  that  he  first  noticed  Sally's 
love  for  flowers.  It  was  unlike  the  love 
one  sees  in  an  average  child.  I  can  re- 
member liking  to  chew  on  rose  leaves 
and  stand  for  hours  sniffing  at  sweet 
peas  and  honeysuckles  when  I  was  a 
tot — but  I  never  had  a  feverish  love  for 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  as  Sally  did. 

"We  were  out  in  the  country,"  Mr. 
Eilers  said,  "when  she  saw  a  daisy 
patch.  Instead  of  gaping  at  it  or  try- 
ing to  pluck  a  few  of  them,  Sally  ran 
into  the  patch  and  flung  herself  head- 
long in  the  midst  of  them.  She  began 
caressing  them  and  talking  to  them  in 
her  baby  way  as  if  they  could  under- 
stand her.  Her  mother  and  I  were 
startled." 

Mr.  Eilers  ran  for  his  camera  and 
made  three  pictures  of  Sally  among  the 
daisies.  And  when  he  got  home  he 
slipped  up  to  his  room  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  household  and  poured  out 
his  love  for  his  daughter  in  a  new 
poem.  He  wrote  it  as  if  Sally  were 
viewing  the  photographs  years  later: 

As  I  look  upon  the  pictures 

Father  made  long  years  ago 
Of  a  baby  in  the  daisies, 

Each  expression  stirs  me  so 
That  I'm   moved  to  write   about  them 

In  a  verse  or  two  or  three, 
'Cause  the  pictures  of  the  baby 

Are  the  ones  he  made  of  me. 
The  first  one  shows  a  little  maiden 

Without  worldly  care  or   strife, 
Growing  up  just  like   the  daisies, 

Quite   contented   with   her  life. 
The  next  one  has  a  sweet  expression, 

As  if  deeply  rapt  in  thought 
Of  a  flower  in  this  collection 

That  can  tell  what  she  cannot. 
The  next  one  has  a  look  of  wonder — 

As  if  the  daisy  she  has  sought 
Can  by  leaves  of  certain  number 

Say,  he  loves — he  loves  me  not. 

The  whole  key  to  Sally's  life  is  con- 
tained in  the  two  sentences  panned  by 
her  father — growing  up  like  the  daisies, 
free,  unhindered,  kept  from  worldly 
care  and  strife,  and  contented. 

The  pity  of  it  was  that  they  did  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  Sally  would 
have  to  grow  up;  that  the  world  did  not 
feel  as  protective  toward  her  as  they 
did.  They  went  on  standing  as  buffers 
between  her  and  the  slightest  unpleas- 
antness until  she  had  an  idea  that 
heaven  must  be  on  earth  itself;  for 
nothing  ever  marred  her  perfect  days. 

WHEN  I  saw  Sally  not  long  ago  I 
faced  a  girl  of  twenty-three  who 
had  encountered  something  new  in  her 
life — a  terrific  hurt  which  was  beyond 
her  parents'  ability  to  smooth  over. 
She  was  not  so  much  bewildered  as 
shocked  that  such  things  could  be. 

Now,  you  and  I  have  had,  through 
contact  with  experience,  most  of  our 
sensitiveness  pushed  from  the  surface 
to  a  deep  recess  where  we  can  guard 
it.  But  Sally  was  brought  up  differ- 
ently. She  was  so  carefully  nurtured 
against  real  life  that  she  believed  no 
one  would  want  to  hurt  her — and  she 
walked  with  her  sensitive  nature  com- 
pletely exposed.  What  is  so  surpris- 
ing is  that  more  shocks  did  not  touch 
on  the  delicate  rawness  of  her  nature. 

All  that  I  can  say  is  that  the  fates 
have  treated  her  more  kindly  because 
they  realized  it  was  not  her  fault,  but 
her    parents'    fault,    that    she    was    so 


completely  exposed  to  emotional  pain. 
After  all,  when  parents  place  a  child 
on  a  pedestal  as  beyond  all  wrong  or 
evil,  it  is  inviting  disaster,  isn't  it? 
Even  today,  when  Sally  is  a  woman 
who  has  been  married  and  separated 
and  is  a  high-salaried  star,  her  parents 
think:  "Our  Sally  is  perfect.  We 
would  lay  down  our  lives  for  her.  We 
want  nothing  to  hurt  her." 

T  DON'T  wish  her  any  hard  luck  but 
A  I  do  believe  that  a  few  hard  knocks 
wouldn't  do  her  any  harm.  The  best  of 
us  have  passed  through  fire,  learning  to 
forget  ourselves  and  think  of  the  other 
fellow,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  Sally,  too. 

If  she  had  been  less  protected,  less 
guarded  against  the  harsh  truths  of 
life  in  the  tight  love  ring  constructed 
by  her  family,  she  would  have  been  less 
sensitive  to  the  hurts  that  the  rest  of 
us  have  learned  to  ignore. 

Don't  pay  any  attention  to  me, 
though.  I'm  just  as  mushy  at  heart 
about  Sally  as  her  father  and  mother 
are.  When  I  saw  her  tired  face  and 
the  weary  sort  of  smile  that  wouldn't 
stay  on  for  long,  I  wanted  to  cry.  For 
the  Sally  I  remembered  was  a  gay, 
fun-loving,  trusting  person.  There 
didn't  seem  much  trust  left  in  her  face 
when  I  saw  her  recently.  She  was  rest- 
less and  nervous.  One  minute  she  was 
saying  one  thing,  disclaiming  all  inter- 
est in  her  husband,  Hoot  Gibson,  and 
the  next  minute  she  was  listening  as 
if  with  her  heart  in  her  eyes  to  a  story 
about  him  and  a  little  Hollywood 
actress. 

"Oh,  about  that,"  she  tried  to  say 
indifferently.  "I  know  about  that.  He 
wrote  me  he  was  fond  of  her." 

I  couldn't  bear  it,  Sally  trying  to  be 
brittle  about  something  that  meant 
more  to  her  than  it  would  to  the  aver- 
age Hollywood  star — the  breaking  up 
of  her  great  romance,  her  marriage.  I 
said,  "Oh,  I  think  it's  just  publicity. 
It  looks  like  publicity  to  me." 

Someone  close  to  her  said:  "She's 
terribly  unhappy.  She  so  wanted  her 
marriage  to  be  a-  success.  Sally's  not 
the  kind  of  girl  that  can  flit  from  ro- 
mance to  romance.  She's  steadfast. 
She  was  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  a 
steadfast  love  and  she  patterned  her 
own  after  it.  She  wanted  her  marriage 
to  be  the  most  marvelous  in  the  world." 

SHE  was  so  tired  that  her  parents 
were  worried  about  her.  When  I 
saw  them  with  her,  their  love  envelop- 
ing her  against  everything,  I  thought, 
"Isn't  it  a  little  their  fault  that  Sally's 
marriage  wasn't  a  success?"  Not  that 
I  believed  they  had  interfered  in  the 
slightest.  They  did  their  interfering 
years  ago  when  they  brought  Sally  up 
to  believe  that  the  world  centered 
around  her  opinions  and  her  ideals  and 
her  ambitions  and  her  wishes. 

SALLY'S  resistance  to  having  her 
opinions  subordinated  to  Hoot's 
must  have  baffled  her  husband,  unless, 
of  course,  he  stopped  to  analyze  it  and 
realized  that  it  was  Sally's  upbringing 
that  was  back  of  it.  Her  sensitiveness 
to  hurt,  her  quick  recoil  from  a  harsh 
word  or  gesture  must  have  made  him 
feel  like  a  beast  many  times.  For, 
where  another  girl  accepts  outbursts  of 
temper  or  an  insistence  on  the  other's 
part  to  having  his  way,  as  part  of  the 
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other  person's  privileges,  Sally  couldn't 
understand.  No  one  at  home  had  ever 
spoken  harshly  to  her.  No  one  at  home 
had  ever  become  angry  or  insisted  on 
having  his  or  her  way  when  Sally 
wanted  to  do  something  her  way. 

She  said,  as  if  that  explained  it: 
"Hoot  is  eighteen  years  older  than  I 
am,  and,  naturally,  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion." 

Naturally!  But  not  so  much  because 
of  age.  Hoot,  true,  is  more  settled.  He 
feels  that  he  has  had  a  lot  of  learning 
and  a  lot  of  travel  and  that  many  of 
his  ambitions  have  been  satisfied. 
While  Sally  feels  that  she  must  run 
around.  (She  felt  that  way,  that  is, 
until  she  returned  from  Europe.)  She 
has  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  travel.  She  wants  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  with  which  he  is  not  in  accord. 

THEN,  when  the  differences  became 
frequent,  Sally  was  dreadfully  hurt. 
Her  horizon  had  never  before  held 
sadness.  Only  love  had  been  there. 
Suddenly  it  all  seemed  swept  away  and 
storms  of  terrible  emotion  played 
there.  She  couldn't  get  them  clear. 
She  couldn't  stay  and  face  them.  She 
didn't  understand,  this  girl  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  a  peaceful  and 
protecting  love.  So  she  did  what  many 
of  us  long  to  do  but  don't — she  ran 
away. 

She  ran  away  from  her  hurts — but 
you  can't  do  that.  What's  inside  of  you 
can't  be  thrown  off  by  a  change  of  en- 
vironment. 

It  goes  wherever  you  go.  And  some- 
times it  will  subside,  though  more 
often  than  not  it  remains  as  fresh  and 
painful  as  ever. 

WHEN  Sally  got  back  from  Europe 
I  knew  from  her  face  that  the 
hurt  was  still  there.  She  isn't  the  sort 
who  gets  over  things  easily.  Laughter 
and  sorrow  are  both  deep  things  for 
her.  You  and  I  can  laugh  or  cry,  and 
the  storm  is  quickly  over.  But  not  for 
Sally.  When  I  saw  her  she  was  try- 
ing to  smile,  but  the  tears  weren't  far 
behind. 

Her  mother  said  adoringly:  "By 
using  a  little  kindness,  anyone  can  get 
lots  out  of  Sally.  If  treated  kindly, 
she  will  strain  herself  to  be  generous. 
She  loves  to  be  generous." 

Everyone  knows  that  little  Lois, 
Hoot's  young  daughter,  adored  Sally 
and  was  kind  to  her  in  numerous  chil- 
dish ways. 

In  Paris  Sally  saw  the  face  of  little 
Lois  come  up  before  her  so  often  she 
couldn't  get  the  child  out  of  her  mind. 
Finally,  though  the  time  was  limited, 
she  went  into  a  store  and  bought  a 
gorgeous  French  doll  as  a  gift  for 
Lois.  That  did  not  seem  quite  enough. 
She  looked  around  until  she  came 
"  across  a  little  wooden  toy  doll  so  con- 
structed that  it  swims  in  water;  and 
this  she  bought  for  Lois,  too.  The  gifts 
were  carried  across  the  ocean  in  their 
frail  boxes.  Sally  did  not  put  them 
in  her  trunk.  She  wanted  to  keep 
them  at  hand  so  she  could  give  them  to 
Lois  as  soon  as  she  got  back  to  Holly- 
wood. 

When  she  was  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  in  New  York  Sally  took  no- 
tice of  a  maid  who  worked  long  and 
hard  in  her  suite.  One  day,  unable  to 
(Please  turn  to  page  76) 


XjLow  to  escape 
many  colds  altogether 


Nm>  VICKS  NOSE  DROPS 

amazingly  successful 


A  lready,  millions  of  families  have 
JT\  found  the  way  to  fewer  colds,  with 
this  remarkable  new  preparation  — 
Vicks  Nose  &  Throat  Drops — by  the 
makers  of  Vicks  VapoRub. 

At  that  first  stuffy,  sneezy  irritation, 
use  Vicks  Nose  Drops.  Promptly,  gently, 
they  soothe  irritated  membranes.  They 
help  keep  nasal  passages  clear.  They 
help  Nature  fight  off  the  cold  that 


threatens  before  it  gets  a  grip  on  you. 

Especially  designed  for  the  nose  and 
upper  throat — where  3  out  of  4  colds  start 
— Vicks  Nose  Drops  aid  the  functions 
provided  by  Nature  to  prevent  and 
throw  off  colds. 

You'll  find  Vicks  Nose  Drops  most 
convenient.  Easy  to  use,  any  time,  any 
place.  Keep  a  bottle  handy,  at  home  or  at 
work,  and  escape  many  colds  altogether. 


To    PREVENT 
many    colds 

VICKS 
NOSE    DROPS 


...To   END  a 

cold  sooner 

VICKS 

VAPORUB 


Follow  Vicks  Plan 
For    Better    CONTROL    of    Colds 

Millions  now  have  fewer  colds — milder       ber  and  duration  of  colds — has  cut  the 


colds— shorter  colds  by  following  Vicks 
Plan.  In  extensive  clinical  tests,  Vicks 
Plan  has  reduced  remarkably  the  num- 


days  sick  because  of  colds  more  than 
half!  Full  details  of  Vicks  Plan  come 
in  each  Vicks  package. 
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An  exquisite  skin 
...free  of  CHAPPING 

Campana's  Italian  Balm  stands  ready  to 
guard  your  skin  as  nothing  else  will.  The 
makers  of  this  original  skin  softener  uncon- 
ditionally guarantee  it  to  prevent  chapping, 
roughness  and  dryness  —  to  overcome  skin- 
ageing  more  quickly  than  anything  you  have 
ever  used. 

Italian  Balm  is  utterly  different.  Tests  re- 
veal that  4  out  of  5  women  who  try  it,  continue 
using  Italian  Balm  regularly  thereafter.  It  is 
a  truly  scientific  preparation,  containing  16 
ingredients  —  the  original  formula  of  an  in- 
ternationally famous,  Italian  skin  specialist. 

Far  less  expensive,  too.  In  fact,  Campana's 
Balm  is  so  superior  that  it  has  outsold  all 
other  skin  protectors  for  years  in  winter-lov- 
ing Canada  —  and  outsells  all  others  today,  in 
thousands  of  cities  in  the  United  States.  For 
sale  everywhere  in  long-lasting  35c,  60c,  and 
$1.00  bottles  and  in  25c  tubes. 

CAMPANA  SALES  COMPANY,  BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS 
CAMPANA  CORPORATION,  TORONTO 

QcwnhxvriaA 

ITALIAN 
.BALM 

m     THE    ORIGINAL 
H    SKIN    SOFTENER 

/   Noiv  —  also  in 
JT7         tubes  ■  25^ 
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Little  Girl,  Don't  Cry 


(Contingued  from  page  75) 


stop  herself  if  she  had  wanted  to,  she 
summoned  the  maid  to  her  side  and 
pressed  a  twenty-dollar  bill  into  her 
hand. 

"Take  this,"  Sally  said  quickly.  "You 
have  been  very  sweet  to  me  and  I  ap- 
preciate it." 

When  the  maid  told  her  how  badly 
needed  the  money  was  and  how  much 
good  it  would  do  her,  Sally  turned 
away  to  hide  her  tears.  She  cannot 
bear  to  hear  anything  sad.  Isn't  it 
strange,  though,  that  a  girl  whose  own 
life  has  been  so  devoid  of  sorrow  until 
recently,  should  have  so  sympathetic 
a  heart?  I  believe  that  if  I  had  been 
brought  up  as  Sally  was — (and  I  say 
this  though  I  am  as  vain  as  the  next 
person) — to  believe  that  I  was  the 
greatest  person  in  the  world,  sym- 
pathy would  have  dried  to  a  speck  in 
me.  And  I  think  this  would  be  true 
of  almost  anyone  else  in  the  world  ex- 
cept Sally. 

IF  Sally's  parents  have  been  good  to 
her,  it  is  little  compared  to  the 
many  things  she  has  done  for  them. 
When,  not  long  ago,  they  sighed  for 
a  sight  of  New  York,  which  they  had 
not  seen  in  twelve  years,  Sally  sent 
them  on  a  visit  to  the  East.  Was  the 
best  too  good  for  Peter  and  Paula 
Eilers?  Not  on  your  life!  They  had  a 
costly  suite  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
(Someone  whispered  that  the  bill  was 
something  like  eight  hundred  dollars 
for  four  days  —  whispered,  I  said.) 
They  shopped  to  their  hearts'  content 
and  Sally  looked  on  and  beamed  and 
kissed  them  every  possible  chance  she 
had. 

Just  as  quick  as  she  is  to  resent  un- 
kindness,  that  quick  is  Sally  to  appre- 
ciate a  kindness.  And  as  she  will  re- 
sent a  person  who  has  hurt  her,  as 
quickly  will  she  make  a  friend  of  one 
who  is  good  to  her.  She  doesn't  care 
about  social  station  or  money  or  looks 
or  influence.  She  has  never  used  any- 
one for  gain  and  her  training  is  such 
that  she  probably  never  will.  That  is 
why,  when  Hazel  Rogers,  a  girl  un- 
important in  Hollywood  as  far  as  po- 
sition and  money  count,  was  sweet  and 
sympathetic  to  her,  Sally  immediately 
made  her  a  friend. 

Their  friendship  was  one  of  those 
that  bloom  in  an  instant  to  maturity 
and  wear  well  because  both  girls  are 
fine  and  intelligent.  (You  can  see 
that  I'm  fast  falling  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Sally's  parents,  in  my  regard 
of  their  daughter.)  Three  hours  be- 
fore she  left  for  Europe  Sally  went  to 
Hazel. 

"Please    come  to   Europe   with   me, 
she   begged.     "I'll  be   dreadfully   lone- 
some and  the  one  thing  I  don't  want 
now  is  to  be  alone." 

So  Hazel,  asking  no  questions  nor 
quibbling,  left  her  job  and  went  to 
Europe  with  Sally.  When  I  saw 
Hazel  she  said:  "I  can't  help  babying 
Sally.  She's  just  an  infant.  I  adore 
her.  The  one  thing  I  want  now  is  for 
her  to  be  happy.  She  isn't  a  girl  who 
can  bear  up  under  misery,  no  matter 
how  she  pretends  she  can.  She  isn't 
made  for  it." 

Hazel  looked  over  at  Sally  and  saw 
the  taut  look  on  her  face,  as  if  all  the 
joy  of  life  had  been  drained  from  it. 
Frightened,  she  remained  calm.  "Please 
dear,"  she  said  gently,  "lie  down  and 


take  a  nap.  People  are  coming  up  for 
tea  this  afternoon  and  you  can't  look 
like  this." 

No,  of  course  not.  -No  matter  how 
dead  you  are  inside,  you  can't  let  any- 
one know.  Laugh  and  be  gay;  that's 
the  way  people  expect  you  to  act.  But 
what  if  your  heart  is  like  a  leaden 
weight  and  you're  thinking  about  the 
man  you  love,  yet  won't  admit  even  to. 
yourself  that  you  love  him?  What  if, 
suddenly,  your  perfect  life  has  become 
chaos?  Hazel  was  absolutely  right. 
"You  can't  look  like  this,"  she  said 
earnestly. 

Luxuriating  in  the  adoration  of  her 
family  circle,   Sally  said: 

"I  had  so  many  parties  in  the  past 
few  months  that  I  don't  want  to  go  to 
another  one  for  a  year.  When  I  get 
back  to  Hollywood,  I'm  going  to  study. 
I'm  going  to  take  up  my  French  les- 
sons again.  I'm  going  to  read  a  lot 
and  play  tennis  and  golf  and  swim. 
I'm  going  to  spend  every  moment  im- 
proving myself.  No  new  love  or  any- 
thing like  that.  No  more  housekeeping 
for  me." 

Then,  in  the  next  breath,  she  said: 
"Hoot  wrote  me  about  this  little  actress 
he  was  photographed  with  for  the 
papers.  I  know  all  about  it."  She 
tried  to  be  so  casual  and  indifferent, 
you  know. 

Her  parents  understand  her  better 
than  she  understands  herself.  She  is 
a  creature  of  their  molding.  Her 
mother  said  in  a  sad  whisper:  "She's 
still  crazy  about  Hoot." 

And  her  father  shook  his  head  sor- 
rowfully. To  see  Sally  unhappy  is,  for 
him,  the  cruelest  of  all  things  in  the 
world. 

"No  more  housekeeping,  she  said  to 
you?"  her  mother  asked.  "Why,  she's 
crazy  about  housekeeping.  And  she 
loves  to  sew  and  cook.  She  loves  to 
paint  things  for  the  house  and  take 
care  of  flowers.  I  guess  we  know  our 
Sally." 

Her  father  said:  "To  me  she  is  like 
a  flower,  too  tender  for  this  world.  I 
often  wonder  if  there  isn't  something 
deeper  than  we  know  in  her  passion 
for  flowers.  She  seems  to  feel  a  kin- 
ship with  them,  as  if  they  were  human 
beings  and  actually  had  lives  of  their 
own." 

ON  her  last  birthday  her  father, 
lapsing  into  the  sentimental  again, 
escaped  from  mad  Hollywood  long 
enough  to  write  this  poem  to  his 
Sally: 

(To  the  tune  of  Mendelssohn's 
Spring  Song.) 

In  the  bleak  December 

There  was  born  a  rose, 

Sweet  as  any  summer  flower 

That  in  all  creation  grows. 

And  this  little  tender  bud, 

So  sweet  to  me, 

Gives  promise  of  a  fullblown  rose 

Someday  to  be. 

She's   my   little    Dorothea   and    'twould 

Do  you  good  to  see  her, 

Face  so  fair  and  eyes  so  bright 

Haunt  me  day  and  haunt  me  night. 

And  her  baby  smile 

Does  all  my  cares  beguile. 

Her  image  is  of  one  I  love, 

And  long  now  to  embrace; 

What's  pleasing  to   me  more  than  all 

She  has  her  mother's  face. 
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Two  Jacks 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

wonders  for  Jack.  It  would  develop 
his  father-confessor  side  until  he'd 
stand  as  a  shining  example  for  his  con- 
temporary brother  bachelors. 

MRS.  OFFIELD'S  boy  is  a  good 
actor.  You  never  see  too  much 
of  him.  He  knows  how  to  give  him- 
self to  his  public  in  easy  doses  and 
to  leave  us  wanting  more  .  .  .  that's 
talent. 

And,  as  I  said  before,  he's  a  rib- 
tickler  and  tear-jerker,  both.  I'd  love 
to  see  him  do  an  ultra-modern  version 
of  Hamlet  in  a  sweat-shirt.  Can't  you 
see  him  gazing  at  poor  Yorick's  skull 
with  a  look  of  puzzlement  in  his  eyes 
and  that  husky  note  of  anguish  in  his 
voice?  It  would  be  something  different 
at  any  rate,  very  different!  No  like? 
Oh,  very  well,  then  skip  it.  It  was  only 
a  passing  fancy. 

JACK'S  a  pal  of  mine.  I  hate  to  kid 
him  too  much — or  praise  him  too 
much.  Because,  when  he's  hurt,  he  suf- 
fers loud  and  long;  and  when  his  ego's 
fed  he  struts — and  I  don't  like  being 
around  in  either  event. 

Jack,  let's  pretend  this  is  two  other 
people  .  .  .  that  you  and  I  aren't  in- 
volved at  all.  Then  you  won't  have  to 
react  and  neither  will  I.  You  can  still 
come  to  our  house  without  losing  your 
status.  Okay?  Very  well,  then,  let  us 
banish  fear. 

He  has  humor  and  pathos  and  can 
turn  on  both  at  will.  He  works  like  a 
beaver  when  he's  happy,  and  he 
squawks  to  high  heaven  when  he  isn't. 
But  in  all  fairness,  I  hasten  to  state 
that  most  of  the  time  he  works — like 
a  beaver. 

He  can  inject  life  into  what  looks 
like  a  corpse  of  a  part — he's  what  they 
call  "a  picture-saver"  in  movie  par- 
lance. When  in  doubt,  get  Oakie,  say 
the  wisies.  He  maintains  a  high  bat- 
ting average  considering  the  number  of 
not-too-good-parts  they've  handed  him. 
And  he  never  loses  either  a  fan  or  a 
friend. 

Jack  loves  being  an  actor.  He  likes 
to  think  of  himself  as  delivering  heroic 
speeches  in  defense  of  down-trodden 
Thespians.  He  was  in  his  element  at 
the  time  of  the  now-famous  salary  cut, 
his  fighting  form  at  its  best.  He  was 
drummer  -  boy,  color  -  bearer,  infantry, 
cavalry  and  ammunition. 

He  exploded  with  a  long,  loud  bang, 
militant  from  the  tip  of  his  cow-lick 
to  the  toes  of  his  worn  patent  leathers. 
A  fighter — a  fighter  "who  uses  his 
head." 

TLTE'S  not  easily  impressed  by  big 
*■  ■!■  names.  "There's  none  too  big  for 
little  Oakie,"  he  boasts,  with  his  tongue 
very  much  in  his  cheek.  "I  may  not 
rate  front-page  stuff  but  I  get  around." 

Sometimes  I'm  beset  with  the  fear 
that  he's  a  confirmed  practical  joker. 
It's  the  only  thing  that  damps  my 
ardor  when  I  see  him  here,  there  or 
any  other  place.  I  like  to  see  someone 
else  handed  a  loaded  cigarette,  but  I 
don't  like  one  myself.  I've  cultivated 
my  lashes  to  a  quite  satisfactory  length 
and  I  won't  have  them  ruined  by  any- 
one's calfish  idea  of  humor. 

Oh,  pardon  me  ...  I  said  earlier  in 
this  tale  of  two  Jacks  that  I'd  always 
adored  practical  jokers.  Well,  at  the 
time  I  said  it  I  thought  I  meant  it — 
but  a  lady  changes  her  mind  once  in  a 
while. 


The  Smartest  Women  Use 

FAOEN  BEAUTY  AIDS 


—  i£z£  iJL^u/  c^s^ 

ONLY  \0 

TIMES  have  changed.  So 
have  opinions.  Fashion- 
able women  no  longer  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  pay 
high  prices  for  high  quality 
beauty  aids.  Faoen  has 
brought  about  this  change. 
Scientific  tests  have  abso- 
lutely proven  that  Faoen 
Lip  Stick,  Rouges  and  Face 
Powder  equal  the  quality 
of  brands  costing  $1  or 
more.  Yet  Faoen  Beauty 
Aids — in  convenient  sizes — 
are  only  10^.  They  open  a 
new  common-sense  era  in 
smartness  and  cosmetic- 
values! 

FAOEN  PERFUMES,  Has.  3, 12  and 
19,  are  captivating  odeurs  that 
have  the  long-lasting  quality 
of  expensive   imported    perfumes 

==  10^  each  at  . 


F.  W.  Woolworth   Co  Stores 


PARK  &  TILFORD'S 


yficLu 


CLEANSING    CREAM     •     COLD  CREAM 
FACE  POWDER  •   ROUGES   •   PERFUMES 
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Reliable,  Skillful,  Beautifu 
RESULTS 

with    MARCHAND'S    golden   hair  wash 


"Success!"  the  user  of  Marchand's  exclaims 
to  herself  joyfully,  when  she  sees  the  results. 
Hair  looks  lovely — just  the  right  shade — 
brought  about  in  just  the  right  way. 
For  hundreds  of  qirls  this  success  with 
Marchand's  has  led  to  other  successes — in 
friendships,    love    and    marriage. 

If  your  blonde  hair  has  darkened,  restore 
warm  youthful  color.  Marchand's  makes  the 
change  skillfully,  and  evenly — like  nature  at 
work  again,  giving  back  your  birthright  of 
light,  pretty  hair.  Results  are  careful,  re- 
fined— pleasing   to   refined    girls. 

If  hair  has  always  been  dark  and  drab — let 
Marchand's  modern  magic  beautify  it.  Mar- 
chand's   will    impart    a    shade    you'll    like,    one 


just  suited  to  your  face  and  complexion. 
Many  chic  shades  of  blonde,  chestnut  or 
auburn   are    possible. 

No  need  to  go  to  hairdressers.  Easy  to  do 
yourself.  Complete  directions  on  bottle  for 
successful    results. 

MAKE   DARK   HAIR  ON   ARMS  AND   LEGS 
INVISIBLE! 


— with  Marchand's.  The  quick, 
way  to  make  limbs  look  at- 
tractive. 

IMPORTANT— For  the  right  re- 
sults, get  the  genuine.  Be  care- 
full    of   substitutes    or   imitations. 


inexpensive 


IF   YOUR    DRUGGIST    CAN'T    SUPPLY    YOU— GET    BY    MAIL 


For  a  regular-sized  bottle, 
(ill  in  coupon,  mail  with 
45c  (coins,  money  order  or 
stamps)  to  C.  Marchand 
Co.,  251  W.  19th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Your     Name 

Address 

Druggist's    Name. 
Address     


City State. 


We  Actors  Are 
Overpaid 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

was  attending  the  American  Academy 
of  dramatic  arts  in  Gotham. 

TRACY  became  the  dramatic  sensa- 
tion of  the  street  of  lights  when  he 
created  Killer  Mears  in  "The  Last 
Mile."  Even  the  fire  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  vehicle  were  encompassed  in  his 
portrait  of  Killer,  an  imprudent,  iron- 
hearted  man,  a  brutal  murderer — a  be- 
ing for  the  gods  to  wonder  at.  It  was 
during  a  summer  vacation  from  that 
villainous  role  that  Fox  summoned  him 
to  Hollywood,  where  he  won  instanta- 
neous success  as  St.  Louis,  professional 
jail-breaker,  the  principal  comedy  part 
in  "Up  the  River,"  fun-riot  of  the  year. 
Before  the  picture  was  released,  Fox 
signed  him  to  a  long-term  pact.  That 
was  two  years  ago.  Today,  his  fan 
mail  rivals  that  of  his  friend,  Clark 
Gable. 

TRACY  is  directly  responsible  for 
Clark's  screen  break.  Spencer  was 
with  "The  Last  Mile"  when  he  met  and 
took  a  sincere  liking  to  the  then  jobless 
Gable.  He  introduced  him  to  the 
owners  of  "The  Last  Mile"  road  com- 
pany. He  landed  him  as  Killer  Mears, 
then  put  him  through  the  rehearsals. 

"The  show's  going  to  Los  Angeles," 
he  assured  Gable.  "That  means  you'll 
have  the  picture  producers  at  your 
feet!"   Spencer  guessed  right! 

While  Tracy  insists  his  forte  is 
heavies,  his  comedy  portrayals  have 
gone  down  in  talkie  history  as  classics. 
Men  and  women  evei*ywhere  raved 
about  his  Dick- Fay,  motorcycle  officer, 
in  "Disorderly  Conduct."  His  sterling 
performance  in  "20,000  Years  in  Sing 
Sing"  is  not  being  overlooked  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Academy.  He  com- 
pletely walked  away  with  "Me  and  My 
Gal." 

Louise  Treadwell  forsook  her  own 
career  when  she  married  Spencer. 
They  have  two  children — -a  boy  of  eight 
years,  a  girl  of  six  months,  Papa 
Tracy's  pride  and  j-oy. 

BUT  to  get  back  to  that  conversation 
about  money  and  actors: 

"Pictures  have  made  rapid  advance- 
ment in  recent  years,  but  their  greatest 
strides  are  yet  to  come.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  those  entering  any  branch  of 
the  industry  is  greater  today  than  it 
ever  has  been  before. 

"The  real  start  of  this  forward 
march  will  come  when  movie  salaries 
are  reduced  to  the  level  of  those  paid 
by  the  stage  barons.  Wealth  dries  up 
talent.  Actors  are  at  their  best  when 
they  are  striving  to  appease  their  hun- 
ger, at  their  poorest  when  they  are 
over-fed.  Hollywood  has  been  over- 
eating ever  since  its  inception!" 

He  insists  film  folk  put  the  public 
to  a  severe  test  by  appearing  in  too 
many  pictures. 

"You  see  the  same  faces,  the  same 
mannerisms  in  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten 
pictures  in  as  many  months,  and  you 
get  sick  of  them,"  he  went  on.  "The 
ideal  arrangement  would  be  two  pic- 
tures a  year  to  the  star,  with  stage  en- 
gagements in  between. 

"A  good  actor  seldom  appears  in 
more  than  two  Broadway  plays  a  year. 
That's  why  they  are  longer-lived  pro- 
fessionally than  is  the  Hollywoodian." 
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it  on  the  back  of  his  other  hand,  raised 
it  to  his  nose  and — sniffed  it  up  his 
nostrils! 

He  was  a  narcotics  user  himself! 

He  was  so  utterly  a  victim  of  the 
habit  that  he  did  not  even  sneak  the 
use  of  it  as  the  average  user  does.  He 
did  not  even  realize  that  he  was  snif- 
fing his  dope  right  smack  in  the  faces 
of  the  censors. 

Yet  that  one  sniff  fired  his  brain  and 
kindled  his  imagination.  It  enabled 
him  to  make  a  speech  which  he  could 
not  have  thought  of — much  less  de- 
livered— in  his  normal,  stupid  condi- 
tion. 

It  put  a  quaver  into  his  voice,  a  flood 
of  tears  poured  down  his  cheeks.  He 
was  so  broken  up  that  the  censors  in- 
stantly voted  to  let  the  picture  be 
shown  and  some  of  the  dear  old  ladies 
on  the  board  actually  condoled  with 
him  on  feeling  so  wrought  up  about 
the  whole  mess. 

It  was  a  trick  of  the  trade.  And  the 
picture,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the 
biggest  money  makers  in  the  history  of 
pictures. 


THERE  was  a  theater  in  Indian- 
apolis that  refused  to  buy  our  pic- 
tures. The  theater  just  naturally  didn't 
like  what  we  made. 

"Your  stuff  is  not  classy  enough  for 
our  clientele,"  said  the  manager. 
"You  don't  seem  to  have  the  right  idea. 
Your  pictures  are  rough  and  tumble. 
What  we  want  is  society  drama.  We 
want  the  heroine  to  wear  a  million 
dollar's  worth  of  clothes.  We  want  the 
male  part  of  the  cast  in  full  evening 
dress.  We  want  magnificent  sets,  show- 
ing the  drawing  rooms  of  millionaires. 
We  want  class." 

Well,  we  didn't  make  that  kind  of 
pictures  in  those  days. 

But  we  had  to  get  our  pictures  into 
that  theater  because  it  was  then  the 
best  house  in  Indianapolis.  If  we  could 
get  into  that  place,  we  would  be  "made" 
for  all  of  the  surrounding  territory. 
All  the  other  theaters  would  want 
second,  third  and  fourth  run  on  any 
pictures  shown  in  that  classy  house. 

Here  was  a  problem,  a  nut  to  crack. 

So  our  president,  whose  name  was 
Bill  Swanson,  sent  out  some  cracking 
orders. 

"Buy  all  of  the  billboard  space  with- 
in an  area  of  six  blocks  around  that 
theater.  Find  out  where  the  owner  of 
the  theater  lives  and  buy  all  of  the  bill- 
board space  between  his  house  and  the 
theater.  Rent  all  the  empty  lots  near 
his  home.  Put  up  billboards.  Plaster 
these  with  the  posters  advertising  our 
pictures. 

"Do  the  same  thing  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  theater.  Don't  let  him  go 
to  work  without  seeing  our  posters. 
Pester  him  to  death  with  our  advertis- 
ing. Make  him  think  this  is  a  national 
advertising  campaign.  Don't  let  him  or 
his  family  move  out  of  their  home 
without  seeing  some  of  our  advertise- 
ments. 

"Give  his  ushers  and  his  doorman 
and  his  ticket  seller  the  same  treat- 
ment. Don't  let  them  get  to  the  theater 
from  their  homes  without  seeing  at 
least  five  or  six  posters  advertising  our 
pictures.  Make  them  think  the  whole 
(Please  turn  to  page  80) 
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AMPOO 


MADE  WITH  GENUINE  OLIVE  OIL— IT'S 

NON-DRYING 

(Leaves  the  Beauty-Giving  Natural  Oil  in  Scalp) 

NON-SNARLING 

(Leaves  Hair  Soft,  Lustrous,  Easy  to  Comb) 


You've  got  it  Coming  to  You.  A 
superior  new  Castile  Shampoo  bring- 
ing new  beauty  and  health  to  your 
scalp  and  hair.  There's  too  much 
alkali  in  ordinary  soaps  and  in-ferior 
shampoos.  They  dry  out  the  scalp — 
resulting  in  unhealthy  dandruff  and 
lifeless  looking  hair. 


MARCHAND'S  CASTILE  SHAMPOO 

1.  Contains    rich,    life-giving    olive    oil,    nour- 
ishing   to    the    scalp. 

2.  Leaves  hair  soft,   lustrous,   easy  to  comb. 

3.  Conditions   hair  for  waving   and   dressing. 

4.  Best  for  children's  tender  scalps  and  hair. 

5.  Will     not    lighten    the    hair    or    otherwise 
change  its   color. 

6.  Low     enough      price     to     make     use     of 
ordinary    soap    unnecessary. 


YOUR   DRUGGIST   MAY   NOT   HAVE   MARCHAND'S   CASTILE 
SHAMPOO    ON    HAND    BECAUSE    IT    IS    A    NEW    PRODUCT 
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SEND  US  35c  FOR  A 
REGULAR  SIZED  BOT- 
TLE. Fill  out  coupon. 
Also  give  your  dealer's 
name  and  address.  Send 
with  35c  (covers  all 
charges)  in  coins  or 
stamps  to  C.  Marchand 
Co.,  251  West  19!h  St., 
New  Ycrk   City. 


Please    send    me    your    Shampoo — 35c    enclosed 
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Address City . 


State. 
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Druggist. 


!      Address. 
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-Modern  Hands  Cannot 
Escape  the  opotlignt 

Today,  women  s  hands  work  for  a 
living.  Tkey  re  busy,  active,  capable 
and  strong.  But  Romance  still  de- 
mands that  tbey  look  alluring  and 
feminine. 

Always  use  Pacquin  s  Hand  Cream 
to  keep  your  kands  wkite  and  smootk, 
and  soft  to  tke  touck.  It  s  tke  cream 
doctors  and  nurses  use — to  counteract 
tke  ellect  ol  so  muck  soap  and  'water. 
Pacquin  s  supplies  tke  beneficial  oils 
wkick  prevent  dryness  and  redness. 
Yet  it  never  leaves  your  kands  feel- 
ing greasy  or  sticky.  Your  skin  will 
absorb  it  quickly  and  completely. 

Pacqum  s  not  only  corrects  ugly 
skin  conditions,  but  it  wkitens  and 
bleaches ...  it  "clears  up'  your  kands' 
complexion. 

a  on  t  try  to  hide 
your  lianas — use 
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In    convenient 

sized  jars,  priced 

•i^^""     l<Vto$1.00.  Also Pacquin's Cold 

Cream, Vanishing  Cream,  Lemon 

Cream,  and   Cleansing   Cream. 

Pacquin  Laboratories  Corporation,  New  York 


world  is  plastered  with  our  advertise- 
ments. 

"This  won't  cost  us  more  than  $2,000. 
It  will  look  like  a  $100,000  campaign 
to  everybody  connected  with  that 
theater.  Then  send  our  star  salesman 
in  after  a  few  days  of  this  special  pos- 
ter treatment  and  if  he  can't  sell  our 
pictures,  fire  him." 

It  was  another  trick  of  the  trade  and 
it  worked. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  thea- 
ter was  impressed.  They  all  thought 
they  simply  had  to  have  our  pictures. 
Their  imaginations  were  fired!  They 
were  afraid  their  fans  would  be  sore 
if  they  could  not  see  the  pictures  which 
were  so  gorgeously  advertised  all  over 
the  world.  They  were  not  advertised 
all  over  the  world,  nor  in  fact  any- 
where except  around  that  one  theater 
in  all  the  world. 

But  the  trick  worked  and  the  very 
first  picture  we  sold  to  that  theater 
paid  more  than  twice  what  the  special 
poster  advertising  campaign  had  cost. 

Advertising  is  a  funny  thing.  One  of 
the  things  that  makes  it  work  is  the 
very  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  retailer 
that  it  will  work. 

Let  just  ten  of  you  fans  go  to  a 
theater  box  office  and  ask  for  a  cer- 
tain thing  and  you'll  get  it — largely  be- 
cause the  boss  thinks  that  if  ten  of 
you  take  the  trouble  to  ask  for  it, 
there  must  be  thousands  of  others  who 
want  it  but  have  not  asked  for  it. 
Maybe  there  aren't  thousands  of 
others,  but  if  the  boss  thinks  there  are, 
the  job  is  done!    It's  a  trick! 


NEWSPAPER  movie  critics  are  one 
of  our  worst  troubles. 

Most  newspaper  movie  critics  are 
frustrated  drama  critics.  They  want  to 
write  up  the  dray-ma.  They  hope  to 
become  a  Burns  Mantel,  an  Alexander 
Woollcott  or  even  a  Ring  Lardner. 

William  Winter,  the  greatest  critic 
of  the  drama  America  ever  produced, 
once  wrote  a  criticism  of  a  Broadway 
chorus  in  which  he  said  the  girls  "had 
all  the  dignity  and  demeanor  of  fright- 
ened sheep." 

This  became  a  classic.  It  was  an  in- 
vitation to  all  critics  to  write  humor- 
ously. Never  mind  how  much  injustice 
might  be  done  to  a  costly  play  or  a  fine 
picture,  just  let  me  write  a  funny  line 
that  will  make  my  readers  laugh  and 
I  will  be  made  as  a  critic.  That  was 
the  general  idea. 

There  is  an  undying  hatred  in  the 
hearts  of  all  producers  toward  movie 
critics.  It  is  covered  up  and  glossed 
over.  It  is  a  family  secret  among  the 
producers,  but  it  is  always  there. 

We  producers  are  too  cowardly  to 
fight  the  critics  openly.  They  can  do 
us  too  much  damage.  The  more  we 
kick  about  their  unjust  criticism  of  to- 
day's picture  the  more  certain  they  are 
to  pan  tomorrow's,  just  to  prove  to  us 
that  they  can't  be  cowed. 

Most  movie  critics  are  smart  alecks. 
A  wise  crack  is  more  precious  than 
pearls. 

We  taught  one  of  them  a  lesson  once. 

We  released  a  picture  that  was  really 
great.  I  am  not  sure  how  our  studio 
happened  to  make  it.  Maybe  it  was  a 
mistake.  But  it  was  great.  Simply 
great. 

Every  critic  in  New  York,  that  is, 
every  critic  but  one,  said  it  was  great. 

For    once,    they    quit    their    smart- 


alecking  and  simply  slobbered  over  it. 
Without  beating  about  the  bush,  they 
said  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pic- 
tures ever  produced. 

But  there  was  one  New  York  critic 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
be  funny.  He  waxed  sarcastic.  He 
poked  fun  at  the  production.  He  did  not 
have  one  good  word  to  say  about  it. 

So  we  had  a  poster  company  make 
a  drawing  showing  the  head  and  face 
of  each  of  the  other  critics  in  New 
York. 

Across  the  top  we  put  a  flaming  line, 
reading,  "The  big  guns  of  New  York 
say  it's  great."  Then  under  each  face 
we  quoted  a  few  words  from  what  each 
critic  had  written.  But  we  ignored  the 
guy  who  had  been  funny. 

We  posted  these  posters  all  over  New 
York,  but  especially  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  this  one  critic's  newspaper 
office. 

He  telephoned  our  publicity  man. 

"What  the  hell,"  he  exclaimed.  "Why 
don't  you  include  me  among  the  big 
guns  of  the  New  York  critics?" 

"We  think  you  missed  fire  'on  this 
picture,"  replied  our  publicity  man, 
"and  a  big  gun  is  not  supposed  to  miss 
fire." 

"Well,  at  least  you  could  have  found 
something  in  my  criticism  to  quote 
from,"  wept  the  critic. 

"Come  on  up  to  the  office,"  said  our 
publicity  man. 

And  he  came  up.  And  we  went  over 
his  criticism  word  for  word,  paragraph 
for  paragraph,  and  demonstrated  to 
him  that  he  had  a  wise  crack  in  every 
one.  Not  one  sentence  had  he  used 
which  we  would  be  justified  in  using 
as  an  advertisement.  He  finally  ad- 
mitted it. 

This  very  admission  proved  that  he 
was  not  a  critic  at  heart,  for  a  real 
critic  never  admits  he  is  wrong  about 
anything.  As  further  proof  that  he 
was  not  a  real  critic,  but  a  real  nut, 
let  me  add  that  he  soon  afterward  quit 
his  newspaper  job  and  became  a  movie 
producer!  He  lost  his  job  at  this  in  no 
time.  I've  lost  track  of  him.  Maybe  he's 
a  banker  now. 

THE  Universal  Company  pulled  a 
clever  trick  that  made  a  lot  of 
money  and  set  a  new  pace  for  adver- 
tising stunts. 

They  had  a  picture  called  "Outside 
the  Law"  in  which  they  featured  Pris- 
cilla  Dean,  then  a  great  drawing  card 
in  the  movies. 

Just  at  the  time  when  their  picture 
was  about  to  come  out,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  enforce  the  blue  laws  in  and 
around  New  York,  making  it  a  crime 
to  do  much  beside  eating  on  Sunday. 

The  picture  "Outside  the  Law"  was 
a  good  enough  picture,  but  it  needed 
some  special  kick  to  its  advertising  to 
get  you  interested.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, Lon  Chaney  was  in  it  but  he 
wasn't  even  enough  of  a  star  to  adver- 
tise at  that  time. 

So  the  Universal  advertising  depart- 
ment got  up  some  trick  posters  and 
used  them  all  over  the  city. 

The  first  one  said: 

"If  you   play   cards   on    Sunday 

you  are  outside  the  law.    (Signed 

P.  D.)" 

A  week  later  a  new  poster  declared: 

"If  you  kiss  your  wife  on  Sun- 
day   you    are    outside    the    law." 
(Signed   P.  D.)" 

Well,  there  was  a  whole  series  along 
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this  line.  The  signature  "P.  D."  might 
stand  for  Police  Department.  No  one 
knew.  It  might  be  a  warning  from  the 
police  department  not  to  violate  the 
blue  laws. 

But  there  was  just  enough  trick  and 
human  interest  in  each  poster  to  keep 
the  public  guessing. 

Of  course  "P.  D."  stood  for  Pris- 
cilla  Dean. 

Of  course  the  stuff  about  being  "out- 
side the  law"  was  merely  a  trick  to  get 
the  name  of  the  picture  before  the  gog- 
gle-eyed public. 

Of  course  it  worked. 

The  final  poster  came  out  frankly 
and  said  that  Priscilla  Dean  would  ap- 
pear at  the  Globe  Theater  in  "Outside 
the  Law"  and  the  theater  did  a  whale 
of  a  business. 

But  there  was  a  peculiar  off-shoot 
to  all  this.  The  police  department  took 
the  posters  seriously. 

The  chief  of  police  felt  that  he  was 
being  made  a  fool  of.  He  knew  darned 
well  he  was  not  warning  the  dear  pub- 
lic that  they  might  be  "outside  the 
law." 

So  he  sicked  his  dogs  onto  the  job. 

Detectives  ferreted  out  the  name  of 
the  printer  who  was  making  the  pos- 
ters. 

They  put  him  through  the  third  de- 
gree. They  made  him  admit  that  Uni- 
versal was  paying  for  the  posters. 

Then  they  called  on  Universal. 

Universal  admitted  that  it  was  doing 
the  job  and  said,  "What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it?" 

The  police  department  thought  it 
over,  weighed  it  from  every  angle  and 
replied,  "We  are  going  to  do  exactly 
nothing."   And  they  did  it,  with  gusto. 

There  are  tricks  in  all  trades.  The 
movie  business  is  full  of  them.  So  is 
every  business  which  needs  showman- 
ship. 

The  very  magazine  which,  like  a 
sucker,  is  paying  me  money  for  this 
series  of  movie  articles,  indulges  in 
tricks  to  catch  your  fancy. 

It  prints  an  adorable  cover  page  and 
pays  the  artist  a  big  price  because  it 
can  trick  you  (a  softer  word  is  in- 
trigue you)  into  buying  the  magazine. 
But  maybe  I'd  better  not  talk  about 
tricks  in  any  trade  but  the  movie 
trade! 

There  are  tricks  in  your  trade,  too. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  even  trickier  than 
some  of  the  tricks  of  the  movie  trade! 


FROM  CAVIAR  TO 
CODFISH 

Every  sort  of  fish  recipe  you  could  think 
of  is  included  in  our  loose-leaf  circular 
FISH  IN  THE  DIET.  Soups  and  chow- 
ders, appetizers,  salads,  main  course 
dishes  and  breakfast  dishes,  as  well  as 
sauces  and  garnishes,  are  here.  Send 
ten  cents  with  your  request  to  Rita 
Calhoun,  care  of  The  New  Movie 
Magazine,    55    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York. 


what  a  truly  amazing  difference 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  do  make 
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'o  you  carefully  powder  and  rouge,  and  then  allow  scraggly 
brows  and  pale,  scanty  lashes  to  mar  what  should  be  your 
most  expressive  feature,  your  eyes?  You  would  be  amazed  at 
the  added  loveliness  that  could  be  so  easily  yours  with  May- 
belline eye  beauty  aids! 

Simply  darken  your  lashes  into  long-appearing,  luxuriant 
fringe  with  the  famous  Maybelline  Eyelash  Darkener,  and  see 
how  the  eyes  instantly  appear  larger  and  more  expressive. 
It  is  absolutely  harmless,  non-smarting,  and  tear-proof,  and 
keeps  the  lashes  soft  and  silky.  Black  for  brunettes,  Brown 
for  blondes. 

Now  a  bit  of  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  blended  softly  on  your 
eyelids,  and  notice  how  the  eyes  immediately  take  on  brilli- 
ance and  color,  adding  depth  and  beauty  to  the  expression. 
There  are  five  exquisite  shades  of  this  pure,  creamy  shadow: 
Blue,  Brown,  Blue-Gray,  Violet,  and  Green. 

Form  graceful,  expressive  eyebrows  with  the  smooth-marking, 
easy-to-use  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil.  A  perfect  pencil  that 
you  will  adore.  It  comes  in  Black  or  Brown. 

To  stimulate  the  natural  growth  of  your  lashes,  apply  the  pure, 
nourishing  Maybelline  Eyelash  Grower  before  retiring. 

The  name  Maybelline  is  your  assurance  of  purity  and  effec- 
tiveness. These  famous  products  in  purse  sizes  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  every  girl  and  woman  at  all  leading  10c 
stores.  Try  them  today  and  see  what  an  amazing  difference 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  can  make  in  your  appearance! 


EYE       BEAUTY       PREPARATIONS 
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cd 
EVERY- DAY  COST 

For  an  overnight  stay,  a 
week,  a  month  or  a  year, 
you  will  like  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel.  It  offers 
you  luxurious  living  at 
amazingly  low  cost — quiet, 
attractive  rooms,  perfect 
service,  excellent  cuisine. 
Away  from  mid-town  noise 
and  confusion,  yet  access- 
ible to  every  part  of  the 
city  by  direct  transit  facil- 
ities. A  famous  hotel 
...  an  exclusive  and  con- 
venient location  ...  a 
moderate  scale  of  rates. 


SINGLE  ROOMS  with  Bath  $3.50 
DOUBLE  ROOMS  with  Bath  5.00 
SUITES  7.00 

Special  Rates  for  Resident  Apart- 
ments, with  maid  service  and 
electric  refrigerators.  Also  fur- 
nished —  complete    hotel    service. 


Alice  in  Movieland 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


24  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

(At    NINTH    STREET) 

TEL.    STTJYVESANT   9-6400 

Direction:  Oscar  Wintrab 
Owners: 
MORRIS-WHITE    PROPERTIES    CORP. 
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I've  known  her  since  she  was  a  kid,  at 
a  tea  given  by  Lilyan  Tashman.  The 
garden  was  star  sprinkled.  Who's  Who 
in  films  under  the  mimosa  trees! 

Alice  looked  just  what  she  was  that 
day — a  visiting  celebrity  who  knows  all 
the  answers  on  Broadway  or  Park 
Avenue.  Exceedingly  chic,  wearing  the 
conventional  Sunday  afternoon  clothes 
of  New  York,  while  the  rest  of  us  were 
dressed  California-wise,  which  can 
mean  anything  from  a  little  chiffon 
creation  to  pajamas  or  even  shorts, 
since  the  bicycle  took  its  place  among 
the  other  wheels  of  the  industry. 

'Most  everybody  knew  her  or  had 
heard  of  her,  but  there  were  many  of 
the  newer  constellation,  imported  or  do- 
mestic, whom  she  didn't  know.  In 
Leslie  Howard  she  found  the  ideal  per- 
son to  discuss  things  with.  He  also 
approached  pictures  wearing  "sneak- 
ers." Now  he  can  ride  in  anything 
from  boots  to  carpet  slippers  into  any 
studio,  demand  what  he  wants  and  get 
it. 

I  busted  up  their  tete-a-tete,  _but  I 
don't  think  they  minded  much,"  for  I 
was  only  listening.  That  in  itself 
comes  under  the  heading  of  unusual 
events. 

Leslie  was  welcoming  her,  not  advis- 
ing, though  he  could  have,  because  one 
of  the  secrets  of  his  great  success  is, 
in  my  mind,  the  fact  that  all  the  di- 
rectors, cameramen,  lighting  experts 
and  dialogue  diluters  have  not  made 
him  change  his  stage  technique.  He 
does  not  act;  he  lives  his  role  and  says, 
"Take  my  picture  if  you  like,  but  don't 
ask  me  to  pose!" 

On  leaving  them,  I  said  that  I  hoped 
Alice  would  be  happy  here. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered  briskly. 
"I  miss  New  York.  I  miss  my  pent- 
house. My  dogs  are  not  happy  in  the 
hotel.  If  I  stay,  I  shall  take  a  house; 
but   I   don't  know!" 

T  RECOGNIZED  the  safety-first  at- 
1  titude.  I've  seen  several  stars,  who 
were  verging  on  an  inferiority  complex 
before  their  first  picture,  assume  it. 

The  picture  is  previewed.  The  star 
clicks  with  the  public.  He  or  she  starts 
reading  the  things  they  are  accustomed 
to  read  about  themselves.  Executives 
start  to  bow  low.  The  option  is  signed 
before  they  have  time  to  read  too  many 
newspaper  notices.  Directors  begin 
asking  to  direct  them.  They  take  a 
house  with  a  garden,  settle  down  and 
start  their  second  picture.  They  may 
yearn  for  New  York  and  dash  East 
between  films,  but  they  always  return 
if,  in  spite  of  all  pre-debut  discourage- 
ment,  they  have   made    good. 

I  went  over  to  see  Alice  the  other 
day.  We  lunched  in  her  dressing- 
rooms.  (Note  the  plural;  it's  im- 
portant.) She  is  sitting  pretty!  She 
seems  happy,  and  her  dogs  seem  happy, 
too.  There  are  four  of  them — extraor- 
dinary canines!  Each  one  sat  under 
a  chair,  not  on  it.  Unless  addressed  by 
their  mistress  they  remain  quiet,  ap- 
parently listening   intently. 

I  felt  that  I  must  be  rather  careful 
about  what  I  said.  I  recognize  my  su- 
periors even  when  they  are  under 
chairs. 

Alice  spoke  to  one  in  some  strange 
language.  It  may  have  been  Esper- 
anto. That  one  walked  forward  with 
great  dignity.  The  others  remained, 
still   listening   intently.     No   thumping 


of  tails,  or  whines  of  "Can't  I  come, 
too?"  One  by  one,  she  introduced 
them.  One  by  one,  they  accepted  the 
introduction  and  returned  to  their 
posts  of  observation.  I'm  not  worried 
about  Alice  "going  Hollywood,"  but  I 
do  hope  she  will  be  careful  about  what 
dogs  they  meet  out  here. 

THE  entire  studio  seemed  to  be  busy 
about  Miss  Brady.  I  thought  as  I 
watched  her  answering  the  phone  calls, 
looking  at  costume  sketches,  talking  to 
press  agents,  wig-makers,  and  make-up 
experts,  how  seldom  training  and  back- 
ground fail  one. 

Alice  knows  the  theater  better  than 
most  retired  veterans.  She  has  played 
every  sort  of  role.  Starting  at  seven- 
teen in  operetta,  and  with  a  lovely 
singing  voice  which  they  will  soon  be 
dragging  into  her  pictures,  I  presume, 
she  has  bounded  through  farce,  straight 
comedy,  drama,  melodrama,  tragedy. 

In  silent  pictures  she  was  very  pop- 
ular, but  they  were  always  unsatis- 
factory to  any  actress  of  the  stage  who 
depends  on  moving  an  audience  to 
laughter  or  to  tears  by  the  slightest 
vocal  nuance. 

She  went  back  to  the  stage.  Her 
father,  William  A.  Brady,  one  of  the 
most  astute  producers  in  America,  may 
have  helped  her  in  the  beginning,  but 
this  girl  has  strength,  pep,  humor  and 
ability.  She  wouldn't  lean  on  any  arm 
of  paternal  assistance  long. 

She  has  been  married — but  why  go 
into  that?  She  probably  won't  again. 
She  has  had  a  child.  Altogether,  she 
is  a  very  complete  person.  If  you  have 
not  already  seen  her,  I'm  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  she  does  not  re- 
semble any  screen  favorite,  so  all  those 
arguments  about  whom  she  reminds  us 
of,  will,  I  hope,  be  avoided. 

She  has  a  laugh  that  makes  her  pres- 
ence known  and  a  frankness  that 
makes   it  felt. 

Thoroughly  sophisticated,  she  would 
rather  fall  right  in  the  middle  of  a 
bush  than  beat  about  it. 

I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  get  her  to 
play  very  serious -roles  on  the  screen. 
Having  arrived  as  a  comedienne,  I  be- 
lieve she  will  not  deem  it  wise  to  try 
"gilding  the  silver  sheet." 

HER  second  picture  was  "Broadway 
to  Hollywood."  In  it  she  starts  as 
a  girl  of  seventeen  and  finishes  as  a 
woman  of  seventy.  Well,  all  of  our 
feminine  stars  have  been  doing  that 
lately,  and  I  suppose  Alice  might  as 
well  get  it  over  with.  After  that  (as  I 
write)  it's  hard  to  tell  what  she  will 
play.  They  are  sending  out  daily  bul- 
letins. One  day  it's  "Beauty  for  Sale," 
from  a  novel  by  Faith  Baldwin.  The 
next  it's  "Stage  Mamma."  I'm  writing 
on  Sunday,  so  I  can't  give  you  to- 
morrow's announcement,  but  all  this 
means  that  Miss  Brady  has  definitely 
arrived. 

Editor's  Note:  Miss  Brady  ap- 
peared in  both  "Beauty  for  Sale"  and 
"Stage  Mamma." 

When  stars  fail  they  don't  worry 
about  what  to  put  them  in;  they  are 
too  busy  thinking  up  ways  to  put  them 
out.  If  I  know  Bill  Brady's  gal  they 
won't  be  able  just  to  put  her  anywhere. 
She  has  won  her  spurs  (which  she  had 
up  her  sleeve  all  the  time),  and  any- 
one who  tries  to  slip  anything  over  on, 
or  out  from  under  her,  will  find  that 
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all  those  stories  about  the  fighting 
Irish  were  not  cut  out  of  whole  cloth. 
They're  cut  out  of  the  map  of  Ireland. 

Already,  I  hear  that  Alice  is  clang- 
ing out  that  grand  laugh  of  hers  in  the 
dismayed  faces  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment. They  want  intimate  home  pic- 
tures of — 

Miss  Brady  playing  tennis  at  which 
she  excels. 

Miss  Brady  on  the  golf  course. 

Miss  Brady  following  the  latest  fad 
of  Hollywood,  riding  her  bicycle. 

"But  I  don't  do  any  of  those  things," 
says  Bill  Brady's  gal.  "I'm  not 
athletic.    Why  should  I  pretend  I  am?" 

And  why  should  she,  says  me?  She's 
here  to  show  how  well  she  can  act,  not 
how  strong  her  muscles  are. 

BY  the  time  you  read  this  they  may 
have  convinced  her  that  the  public 
must  know  how  a  star  spends  her  time 
out  of  the  studio,  what  she  eats,  how 
she  keeps  her  figure,  and,  if  the  star 
won't  tell,  they'll  assign  to  her  activi- 
ties, foods  and  diets  to  suit  themselves. 

So  Alice  may  fall,  but  I  doubt  it. 
She  has  always  done  the  unexpected. 
I  think  you  may  look  for  some  unusual 
interviews,  if  she  gives  them. 

Meanwhile,  she  has  a  lovely  house, 
and  she  wras  at  home  to  friends  this 
afternoon.  Her  garden  w7as  star- 
sprinkled  just  like  the  one  I  told  you 
about  earlier.  Today  it  was  a  very 
gay  Alice.  There  is  alwrays  something 
stimulating  about  being  the  person 
women  folks  are  talking  about,  and 
they  are  talking  about  her  plenty. 

APROPOS  of  "When  Ladies  Meet," 
Lthose  who  speak  Hollywoodeese  are 
saying  she  stole  the  picture.  That's 
not  quite  fair.  Everyone  was  good,  but 
hers  was  the  new  face,  and  the  new 
face  always  wins,  especially  if,  when  it 
opens,  it   says  a  mouthful! 

I  shall  be  watching  Alice  in  Movie- 
land.  I  know  one  thing:  if,  like  the 
other  Alice  in  Wonderland,  she  meets 
the  Mad  Hatter,  she  will  probably  slap 
him  on  the  back  and  say,  "Welcome 
brother!  I've  been  doing  your  stuff 
for  years!" 


COLOR  MEANS  SO 
MUCH 

Whether  you  are  painting  a  landscape, 
an  old  automobile  or  the  side  of  a  barn, 
you'll  find  that  a  careful  choice  of 
color  makes  a  world  of  difference. 
You'll  have  to  figure  that  out  for  your- 
self, but  if  you  want  help  in  choosing 
the  most  becoming  shades  of  rouge, 
powder  and  lipstick,  send  for  our  beauty 
circular— COLOR  HARMONY  CHART. 
Send  your  request  with  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Ann  Boyd,  care 
of  New  Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth 
Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
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"  *  cy/Uj  new  t^ulck 
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Yes  .  .  .  it's  certainly  easy  .  .  .  this  new 
La  France  way  to  wash! 

Here's  why  ...  La  France  blues  right 
in  the  suds  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
helps  loosen  dirt.  You  just  dissolve  K 
package  of  these  amazing  little  blue  flakes 
along  with  your  own  soap,  wash  as  usual, 
in  tub  or  machine  .  .  . 

Then  .  .  .  wring  your  clothes  directly 


from  the  last  clear  rinse  water  into  the 
basket!  You'll  find  them  blued  perfectly 
with  an  extra  whiteness  .  .  .  not  a  streak 
or  spot  .  .  .  even  in  hard  water.  And  how 
much  easier  washing  is  without  that  sepa- 
rate bluing  step! 

No,  lady — you'll  never  go  back  to  that 
old-fashioned  way  of  washing  .  .  .  once 
you've  tried  La  France! 


La  France 


. .  saves  bother  of  bluing  separately 
»ets  clothes  cleaner,  whiter 


FREE! 


Test  package  of  La  France, 
enough  for  an  average  fam- 
ily wash  (or  one  large  tub). 
Free  sample  of  Satina  included  to  help  ironing. 


LA  FRANCE  contains 
no  irritating  alkali.  It's 
perfect  for  delicate  silks 
.  . .  for  babies'  clothes. 

Grocers  everywhere 
carry  La  France.  Never 
more  than  10  cents,  enough 
for  three  tubfuls. 

SATINA,  added  to  boil- 
ing  starch,  makes  ironing 
easier.  Never  more  than 
6  cents,  enough  for  4 
starchings.  La  France  and 
Satina  are  both  products 
of  General  Foods. 


T.   M. — 11-33 

General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Please  send  me  a  free  test  package  of 
La  France — enough  for  a  family  wash.  And 
please  include  a  free  sample  of  Satina. 


Name_ 
Street- 


City. 


.State. 


(Print  name  and  address — fill  in  completely. 
This  offer  expires  July  1,  1934). 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address 
General   Foods,   Limited,   Cobourg,    Ontario. 
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MARY,  THE  BOYS  SAY 

YOUR  EYES  ARE 

IRRESISTIBLE -HOW 

DO  YOU  DO  IT  ? 


-IT'S  A  TRICK 
STUDIO  MAKE  UP 
EXPERTS  USE- 
CALLED 

DELICA-BROW 

I'LL  FIX  YOURS 
NOW.  .  . 


Have  the  Witching  Eyes 
of  the  Movie  Stars  Tonight 

You  can  make  your  eyes  wells  of  allure 
. . .  get  exactly  the  same  effect  the  movie 
and  stage  stars  do  —  instantly!  Simply 
darken  the  lashes  and  brows  with  the  won- 
derful make-up  they  use — called  DELICA- 
BROW.  In  a  few  seconds  DELICA-BROW 
makes  your  eyes  look  bigger,  brighter . . . 
irresistible.  Try  it  tonight.  It's  waterproof, 
too.  Remember  the  name,  DELICA- 
BROW.  At  all  toilet  goods  counters  and 
at  the  10c  stores. 


THE  BEST  GRAY  HAIR 
REMEDY  IS  MADE  AT 

H^TtlWI  F;     ^ou  can  now  roake 

■^^■▼l  «     at    home  a  better 

gray  hair  remedy  than  you  can  buy,  by 

following  this  simple  recipe:    To  half 

pint  of  water  add  one-ounce  bay  rum , 

a  small  box  of  Barbo  Compound  and 

one-fourth  ounce  of  glycerine.   Any 

druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can 

mix  it  yourself  at  very  little  cost. 

Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week  until 

the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

Barbo   imparts  color  to  streaked,   faded  or  gray 

hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy   and   takes  years  off 

your  looks.     It  will  not  color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky 

or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off. 


Janet  Gaynor  and 
Marian  Nixon 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


I  recall  that  I  based  my  entire  review 
— I  was  a  newspaper  reviewer  in  those 
days — on  the  titian-haired  girl — and 
thereby  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
theater  on  my  head. 

After  a  short  fling  in  vaudeville, 
motion  pictures  beckoned  with  a  tan- 
talizing allure.  So  Hollywood  added 
two  more  condidates  for  stellar  honors. 

Westerns  next  occupied  their 
attention,  Janet  at  Universal  and 
Marian  at  Fox.  A  far  cry  from  the 
sort  of  pictures  in  which  they  had 
visualized  themselves,  but  nevertheless 
a  distinct  stride  forward.  Many  of 
the  more  prominent  stars  of  the  time 
had  started  their  careers  in  "horse 
operas,"  as  these  westerns  are  called, 
so  both  girls  were  considerably  cheered 
when  given  leading  roles  to  play. 

The  William  Fox  studios  decided 
that  Marian  was  the  ideal  type  for 
Tom  Mix  to  woo  in  his  tender  fashion; 
so  Miss  Nixon  embarked  upon  a  stren- 
uous six  months,  appearing  both  in 
Mix  and  Buck  Jones  pictures. 

IT  was  at  this  period  in  their  respec- 
tive careers  that  both  were  to  bene- 
fit considerably  through  the  interest  of 
a  couple  of  writers,  men  of  vision  who 
saw  great  futures  for  the  girls;  one  a 
press  agent  who  gave  Marian  one  of 
the  greatest  publicity  campaigns  ever 
staged  for  an  actress,  the  other  a 
newspaperman,  whose  influence  se- 
eured  for  Janet  her  Fox  contract. 

With  the  reams  of  publicity  for 
which  these  men  were  responsible, 
the  fame  of  the  two  girls  grew.  From 
Universal,  Janet  went  to  Fox  as  a  fea- 
tured player,  and  Marian  left  Fox  for 
a  contract  at  Universal,  where  each 
became  an  important  member  of  her 
studio's  list.  Marian  continued  in 
western  roles,  but  Janet  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  cast  in  parts  of  a  more 
general  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
Janet  moved  into  the  dressing-room 
Marian  had  occupied  several  years  be- 
fore at  Fox,  and  in  the  few  months  she 
had  worked  at  Universal  had  made  up 
in  the  dressing-room  that  Marian  had 
used  for  several  weeks  when  she  first 
joined  the   Universal  company. 

Both  girls  eventually  married.  Mar- 
ian wed  Joe  Benjamin,  the  prize- 
fighter. 

Marian's  next  marriage  and  Janet's 
first  occurred  thirty  days,  to  the  day, 
apart.  Marian  became  the  wife  of 
Edward  Hillman,  Jr.,  in  Chicago  on 
August  11,  1929,  and  Janet  was  made 
Mrs.  Lydell  Peck  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, September  11,  1929.  Both  hus- 
bands were  scions  of  wealthy  and  so- 
cially prominent  families,  neither  was 
connected  with  the  studios  or  industry, 
each  ceremony  was  solemnized  far  from 
Hollywood  .  .  .  and  each  honeymoon 
started  on  a  boat,  the  Hillmans  jour- 
neying to  the  old  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Pecks  to  the  semi-tropical  Hawaii, 
land  of  romance. 

WHEN  they  finally  returned  Janet 
made  one  picture,  which  did 
not  meet  with  her  approval,  and  differ- 
ences arising  with  the  studio  over 
roles,  sailed  again  for  Hawaii,  where 
she  purchased  a  bungalow  on  the  beach. 


Marian  disappeared  for  the  time  be- 
ing, devoting  all  her  time  and  attention 
to  home  and  husband. 

Janet,  too,  left  the  public  eye  during 
her  stay  in  Hawaii  and  during  that 
period  in  which  she  and  the  studio  were 
experiencing  difficulties  over  a  contract, 
but  reappeared  at  about  the  time  it  be- 
came evident  that  Maureen  O'Sullivan 
might  step  into  her  shoes  in  executive 
favor.  Indeed,  the  rumor  spread,  and 
with  some  foundation,  that  the  Irish 
colleen  was  being  groomed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  feminine  half  of  the  Gay- 
nor-Farrell  combine. 

From  time  to  time  domestic  rum- 
blings were  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  two  couples.  Reports  had  it  that 
both  families  were  undergoing  marital 
difficulties.  From  the  first,  cynics  had 
declared  that  the  Gaynor-Peck  mar- 
riage could  not  last;  and  constant  ru- 
mors that  Janet  and  Charlie  Farrell 
were  still  in  love  no  doubt  were  prime 
reasons  for  discontent  in  this  quarter. 
Janet,  in  fact,  is  said  to  have  left  her 
husband  several  times  during  the  three 
years  and  more  they  were  wedded,  and 
on  one  occasion  Eddie  Hillman  left 
Marian  for  a  hunting  trip  in  Mexico, 
to  offer  her  an  opportunity  to  think 
matters  over  carefully  and  come  to  a 
definite  decision  regarding  their  fu- 
ture.    Everything  looked  serene. 


TJ 


OWARD  the  middle  of  the  year 
just  past,  the  paths  of  these  two 
actresses  crossed  again,  this  time  de- 
cisively. The  studio  had  scheduled 
Janet  to  portray  the  title  role  in  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  and  with 
much  fanfare  had  announced  her  ap- 
pearance in  this  old  favorite.  Janet, 
however,  had  other  ideas,  and  refused 
the  part.  Marian  stepped  into  the  role, 
was  acclaimed  by  critics  and  public 
alike  for  her  rare  performance,  and 
again  word  circulated  that  another 
actress  was  being  groomed  to  fill 
Janet's  position  on  the  lot.  At  any 
rate,  Marian  benefited  materially  by 
Janet's  refusal  to  play  Rebecca. 

Search  where  you  will,  no  two  play- 
ers can  be  found  who  resemble  each 
other  so  strictly  in  type  and  person- 
ality and  temperament.  Either  can 
play  and  be  perfectly  suited  for  any 
role  to  which  the  other  aspires  or  in 
which  she  is  cast;  and  both  are  at  their 
best  in  naive,  raggedy-Ann  parts. 

Marian  Nixon  once  was  widely 
known  as  "The  Sweetest  Girl  on  the 
Screen."  That  descriptive  phrase  may 
be  applied  very  aptly  to  either  girl. 

But  the  symmetry  of  their  lives,  their 
careers,  does  not  stop  with  the  rhym- 
ing of  their  personalities,  their  type, 
their  advent  in  the  films,  their  early 
romances,  contacts,  contracts  and  mar- 
ried life.  It  extends,  also,  to  their  di- 
vorces, announced,  as  noted,  but  forty- 
three  days  apart! 

Since  their  respective  entries  in  mo- 
tion pictures  their  lives  and  experi- 
ences both  in  the  studios  and  without 
have  coincided  unbelievably.  What,  now, 
does  the  future  jointly  hold  for  them? 

Janet  remains  one  of  the  screen's 
greatest  stars.  Marian,  before  she 
made  "Pilgrimage,"  was  of  uncertain 
box-office  value.  Now  all  is  changed 
with  her.  Is  it  her  turn  to  rise  to  the 
greatest  heights? 
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Una's  Diary 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

lives,  is  finally  merged  with  their 
careers;  they  interlace  each  other. 

Dated  September  18,  1927,  was  the 
account  of  their  meeting: 

Went  to  the  theater  this  morning 
for  the  first,  rehearsal  of  "Coquette" 
and  was  introduced  to  Miss  Hayes. 
She  was  very  cordial  and  nice  to  me. 
All  the  company  seems  pleasant.  I'm 
to  have  the  part  of  Betty  Lee  Rey- 
nolds—I  HOPE. 

Una  laughed.  "Guess  I  was  afraid 
there'd  be  a  slip  and  I  would  lose  the 
role.  How  I  loved  it — it  was  so  gay, 
so  full  of  comedy  and  my  first  chance 
to  create  a  part  all  my  own. 

"Oh,  here's  something:  Helen  is  so 
modest  she  doesn't  stick  up  for  her 
rights,  and  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
her  take  a  stand  to  have  her  own  way 
was  once  during  these  rehearsals.  We 
had  changed  directors  and  both  the 
new  and  old  were  there,  also  Jed 
Harris,  the  producer,  and  it  was  like 
a  madhouse  with  all  giving  different 
directions.    Here's  what  I  wrote: 

Finally  Helen  drew  herself  up — 
she's  so  tiny  but,  my,  how  she  oozes 
dignity,  and  with  all  the  majesty  of  a 
queen,  she  asked  Mr.  Harris  if  he 
would  please  let  the  company  give  the 
play  clear  through  ivithout  interrup- 
tions. Then,  he  could  see  how  far 
along  we  were.  He  was  a  little  sur- 
prised but  readily  complied  and  we 
went  through  it,  giving  a  really  good 
performance.  We  felt  Helen  had  saved 
the  day  for  us  and  were  all  anxious  to 
uphold  her  in  her  stand. 

On  November  8,  Una  wrote: 

"Coquette"  opened  tonight.  Every- 
thing went  off  beautifully.  I'm  too  ex- 
cited to  write  much  about  it.  Helen 
gave  me  a  lovely  spray  of  roses.  Her 
dressing-room  ivas  packed  with  flowers; 
looked  like  a  florist  shop. 

Next  day,  November  9 : 

Father  went  out  before  breakfast 
and  bought  all  the  papers.  They  gave 
us  grand  notices,  even  me,  and  I'm  so 
happy.  Had  a  sweet  note  from  Lillian 
Gish;  Helen  did  too.  She  was  there 
last  night.  Show  must  be  a  hit  for 
seats  are  selling  for  weeks  in  advance. 
I'm  still  so  excited. 

Una  worships  Lillian  Gish,  too. 
"I'm  lucky,"  she  says.  "I've  played 
with  the  two  actresses  I  admire  the 
most,  Lillian  and  Helen,  and  they  are 
both  my  friends.  They  have  many  of 
the  same  qualities.  Lillian  is  more 
ethereal,  Helen  more  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  type,  so  human  and  real!" 

November  12,  Helen  invited  Una  to 
go  to  the  Equity  Ball  with  her.  This 
was  Una's  first  big  affair. 

We  sat  at  Hassard  Short's  table 
and  had  a  gorgeous  time. 

THE  first  Thanksgiving  with  "Co- 
quette,'' Una  and  her  family  had 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Brown,  Helen's 
charming  mother  whom  everyone 
affectionately  calls,  Brownie.  "And 
last  Thanksgiving,  we  had  dinner  with 
her  again,"  said  Una.  "Brownie  and 
my  mother  are  as  good  friends  as  we 
are  and  they  see  each  other  more  often 
than  we  do." 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  Helen  took  Una 
to  a  big  party  after  the  show  where 
she  met  Clifton  Webb,  Ina  Claire,  Bea- 
trice Lillie  and  other  celebrities  who 
thrilled  her,  and  the  next  page  in  the 
diary  tells  how  Brownie  had  invited 
Helen,  Mary  Boland  and  Una  to  din- 
( Please  turn  to  page  86) 


/another  big  wash 
(  to  do,  dick  !  and  no 
i  matter  how  hard 
/  i  scrub-the  clothes 
(  always  look  dingy 


YOUR  whole  week's  wash — spotless/  And 
without  even  touching  a  washboard! 
How?  It's  easy.  Just  soak  the  wash  in  safe, 
creamy  Rinso  suds.  The  dirt  loosens  and 
floats  right  out  without  any  hard  rubbing. 
Then  you  rinse — and  hang  out  the  whitest, 
brightest  wash  you  ever  saw! 

Try  it.  See  how  this  scrubless  way  saves 
work — saves  the  clothes— makes  them  last 
2  or  3  times  longer.  Cup  for  cup,  Rinso 
gives  twice  as  much  suds  as  lightweight, 
puffed-up  soaps — even  in  hardest  water.  The 
home-making  experts  of  3 16  leading  news- 
papers—the makers  of  40  famous  washers 
— recommend  Rinso.  Get  the  BIG  box. 

A  PRODUCT  OF  LHVER.  BROTHnr.S  CO. 


It's  safe  for  your  finest 

cottons  and  linens 

—white  or  colors 


The  biggest-selling  package  soap  in  America 
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DyeYourDress 

Latest  Fall  Color 
this  new  easy  way 


Get  Perfect  Results 

That  favorite  old  frock  of  yours!  Faded? 
Shabby  ?  Then  dye  it  a  smart  new  color — any 
of  the  fall's  fashionable  shades! 

Tired  of  drab  slip  covers...  washed -out 
curtains . . .  faded  linens?  Then  "Rit"  them 
sparkling  new  shades! 

Now — a  New  Powder  Wafer 

( No  boiling  necessary ) 

This  wonderful  new  Instant  Rit  dissolves 
instantly   like   lump 
sugar,  and  dyes  per- 
fect,  absolutely  fast 
colors    even    when 
used  as  tint.  So  easy, 
you  simply  can't  have 
a  failure!   A  special 
new  ingredient  pre- 
vents streaking  and 
spotting  ..gives  truer, 
evener  color  than  any 
other  package  dye  . . 
lasts    much    longer. 
New  concentrated 
Rit  is  more  economi- 
cal— dyes  twice  the 
amount  of  material. 
Nowyou can  match 
any  color  with  Rit 
color     combination 
chart.  See  it  at  your 
dealer's  or  write  for 
free   copy.    See  the 
Rit  color  card  with  its 
33  smart  fall  colors  at  your  dealer's.  Use  new 
Instant  Rit  for  everything  you'd  like  to  have 
in  a  sparkling  new  color.  For  sale  everywhere. 
RIT  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
I  HA,    1401  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 

INSTANT 

BIT 


RIT  DYES   IN  THE   RINSE 


NO  BOILING  NECESSARY 


NO   LONGER  A  SOAP 


\o*f 


BEAUTIFUL 
BLONDE 

Naturally  she  is  popular.  Have  you 
ever  seen  her?  Beautiful  smile, 
lovely  complexion,  superb  figure. 
Dates  every  night — but  some  nights 
she  can't  go.  Her  one  imperfection 
—A  CORN!  Why  don't  her  friends 
tell  her  about  *Blue-Jay,  the  scien- 
tific Corn  Remover? 
*Blue-Jay  —  the  scientific  Corn 
Remover  by  Bauer  &  Black,  sur- 
gical dressing  house.  Pain  stops 
instantly  —  Corn  gone  in  3  days. 

Write  Bauer  &  Black,  Department  T-ll.  2500  South 

Dearborn   Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for   free   booklet 

and  interesting  foot  exercise  pictures. 


Una's  Diary 

{Continued  from  page  85) 


ner  and  they  had  such  a  jolly  time  they 
almost  forgot  the  theater  and  had  to 
make  a  wild  scramble  to  get  there. 

Thursday  afternoons  tell  of  attend- 
ing matinees  and  pictures  together. 
Once  George  Jessell  took  the  two  girls 
to  a  speakeasy,  their  first  experience, 
and  they  thought  they  were  stepping 
out  into  a  wild  life. 

"The  joke  is,"  explained  Una,  "nei- 
ther Helen  nor  I  smoke  beyond  a  puff 
or  two,  if  we  are  at  a  dinner,  nor 
drink,  so  this  was  a  lark." 

The  greatest  excitement  the  little  red 
book  chronicled  during  that  year, 
however,  was  the  meeting  of  Helen  and 
Charlie  MacArthur,  his  visits  to  her 
dressing-room,  their  engagement  and 
then,  on  August  17,  their  marriage. 

"They  were  madly  in  love  with  each 
other,"  Una  said,  "and,  of  course,  I 
knew  they  were  engaged,  but  they  had 
set  no  date.  Helen  didn't  even  wear  a 
new  gown  but  chose  one  that  Charlie 
liked.  They  came  directly  to  the 
theater  from  the  magistrate's  office  and 
Helen  gave  me  the  bridal  bouquet, 
lovely  orchids  and  pink  roses.  I  still 
have  them   and  cherish  them. 

The  diary  reads: 

Tonight  Helen  came  rushing  in  and 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  crying, 
"I'm  married,  I'm  married,"  and  every- 
one was  so  thrilled.  I'm  sure  the  excite- 
ment of  this  marriage  made  us  all  give 
an  extra  good  performance.  I  know  I 
was  so  happy  that  I  was  walking  on 
air.  Charlie  is  a  darling  and  I  hope 
they  will  always  be  as  happy  as  they 
are  tonight,  and  I  really  believe  they 
will  be,  for  they  are  so  in  love  it  must 
last. 

When  "Coquette"  went  on  tour, 
Charlie  remained  in  New  York  and 
the  two  girls  were  thrown  together 
more  than  ever.  Many  were  the  talks 
on  love,  marriage  and  romance  re- 
corded in  the  little  book,  of  dinners 
shared,  of  walking  to  the  theater  each 
night  and  shopping  and  seeing  pictures. 

In  Baltimore,  they  went  to  the  races: 

/  won  $29.90  and  Helen  won  $10.00. 
It  was  a  lot  of  fun  but  like  old-time 
sports,  we  returned  next  day  and  lost 
it  all. 

Marked  Boston:  We  had  a  funny 
experience  tonight  that  nearly  broke 
up  the  show.  Two  old  ladies  sat  in  the 
front  row  and  during  Helen's  tense 
scene  we  heard  a  loud  whisper,  "Hy, 
tvhat  did  she  say?"  and  the  other  an- 
swered, "She  says  she  ain't."  "Ain't 
what?"   "Aw,  she  says  she  ain't  pure." 

THE  company  enjoyed  frequent 
after-the-theater  parties,  usually  in 
Helen's  room.  This,  as  explained  by 
Una,  was  because  she  always  stayed  at 
the  best  hotels  and  had  choice  rooms. 
Helen  carried  a  ping-pong  set  with  her 
and  the  leading  man,  Charles  Waldron, 
had  a  small  roulette  wheel.  That  these 
were  hot  affairs  is  shown  in  Una's 
record: 

/  lost  27  cents  at  hearts  tonight  and 
won  18  cents  at  roulette  and  we  all  had 
such  a  good  time. 


In  Chicago,  the  girls  saw  Greta 
Garbo  in  a  picture  and  were  entranced 
with  her  personality  and  style  of  act- 
ing. Una  said,  "Helen  is  a  natural 
mimic  and  when  she  sees  someone  who 
impresses  her  deeply,  she  unconsciously 
becomes  that  person  for  a  few  hours. 
Well,  that  night  she  was  Garbo.  She 
walked  and  gestured  like  Garbo;  she 
looked  up  into  her  leading  man's  eyes 
just  like  Garbo — and  how  we  teased 
her." 

Marked  Denver: 

Helen  gave  a  chow-mein  dinner  in 
her  rooms  last  night  and  when  the  bill 
came  in  today  it  was  exorbitant  and 
were  we  burned  up.  We  vowed  we'd 
get  even  when  we  left  by  walking  off 
with  something. 

"And  here,"  sighed  Una,  "I  find  re- 
corded that  I  took  a  cheap  cream 
pitcher.     That's  the  glory  of  revenge!" 

Marked  San  Francisco: 

Today  during  a  shopping  trip  doivn 
in  Chinatown,  Helen  suddenly  told  me 
she  was  to  have  a  baby.  I  was  so  ex- 
cited that  I  gave  her  a  hug  right  there 
that  must  have  surprised  the  Chinks. 
I'm  so  thrilled. 

Then — Los   Angeles,   July   20,    1929: 

Helen  fainted  following  the  matinee 
today  and  the  doctor  says  she'll  lose 
the  baby  if  she  continues  on  with  the 
play,  so  "Coquette"  closed  then  and 
there. 

"I'm  glad  it  ended  that  way,"  Una 
said.  "None  of  us  realized  it  was  our 
last  performance  and  it  would  have 
been  a  heart-breaking  thing  to  all  of 
us  had  we  known." 

UNA  returned  to  New  York  with  the 
company  but  soon  came  back  to 
Hollywood  to  play  Ann  Rutledge  in 
D.  W.  Griffith's  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
and — remained  to  become  a  favorite 
comedienne.  Helen  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year,  after  little  Mary  was  born 
and  she  had  given  Broadway  two  plays. 
So  they  were  together  again,  their 
friendship  burning  as  brightly  as  ever. 

Then  came  Una's  wedding,  as  ro- 
mantic as  Helen's  had  been. 

Helen  was  in  New  York  at  the  time 
but  we  read  in  the  new  red  diary  of 
1932: 

Long  telegram  from  Helen  today  and 
she  is  so  surprised  and  excited  over  my 
wedding. 

Then,  later: 

Helen's  wedding  gift  is  one  of  the 
nicest  we  received.  It  is  a  complete  set 
of  linens,  just  everything,  all  hand- 
made and  monogrammed.  She  always 
does  everything  so  beautifully. 

A  few  weeks  later  we  found: 

Helen  and  Charlie  are  back  from 
New  York.  They  asked  Ronald  and  me 
out  for  the  day  and  while  the  boys 
played  tennis  and  enjoyed  the  swim- 
ming pool,  Helen  and  I  talked  and 
talked. 

With  a  caressing  hand,  Una  closed 
the  precious  diary,  while  I  looked  out 
into  the  sun-flooded  garden,  conscious 
that  I  had  glimpsed  a  very  beautiful 
and  rare  friendship — one  Hollywood 
cannot  change. 


FOR  THAT  SWEET  TOOTH 

Saving  the  best  for  the  last  Is  the  way  most  people  feel  about  desserts.  Men  like  them, 
children  like  them,  and  so  do  women.  Our  loose-leaf  pamphlet,  DESSERTS  ARE  IN 
AGAIN,  gives  recipes  for  pies  and  puddings,  cakes  and  ice  creams — every  conceivable 
sort  of  dessert.  Send  ten  cents  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of  the  New  Movie  Magazine, 
55    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
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Foto  Face 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

frightful   curio  bump   on   her  beauty." 
"Which  end  of  her  beauty?"  he  am- 
putate. 

"Face-end,"  I  multiply. 
"Hum,"  he  say,  and,  "Haw,"  he  say 
■while   petting-  long-   hair   on   his    collar. 
"Came  into  my  office  and  I  tell  you  the 
worse." 

HE  show  me  a  electric  chair  in  cor- 
ner where  I  set  there  comfable 
under  pretty  portrait  of  a  Human 
Stummick  Asleep.  Hon.  Dr.  put  on 
very  glass-eyed  looking  spectackles 
which  make  him  appear  most  intel- 
lectual like. 

"Are  that  Bump  on  left  side  of  her 
beauty  or  right  side?"  he  peruse. 

"Yes,   sir,"    I   narrate. 

"So  I  sispect,"  he  mews,  pulling 
whisker  to  make  him  wise. 

"She  say  it  are  a  teethache,"  I 
abrupt. 

"So  do  they  all  say  that,"  he  mone  & 
grone.  "Togo,  are  you  prepare  to  hear 
something  drefful?" 

"Nearly  always  am  I  prepare,"  I  say 
it. 

"Then  I  tell.  Miss  Caramel  Sweet 
are  suffring  from  a  new  disease  I  just 
thought  up  for  her.  It  are  called 
Foto  Face!" 

"Horrus!"  I  scram.  "Are  it  in- 
fexious?" 

"Nearly  all  Hollywood  faces  is  in- 
fexious,"  he  collaborate.  "Especially 
smiles.  Look  at  how  folks  catches  that 
Marie  Dressier  smile  &  take  it  home 
and  give  it  to  ther  children.  But  that 
are  neither  hither  nor  thither.  I  think 
I  were  talking  about  Foto  Face,  ain't 
it  so?" 

"What  are  Foto  Face?"  I  gosh  with 
frightful  supperstition. 

FOR  past  ten  (10)  yrs,"  say  this 
Dr.  Wellington  Wool,  "I  been  fit- 
ting my  wunnerful  insterment  called 
the  Peep-ometer  on  umportant  keyholes 
in  Hollywood.  Objeck  of  this  Strange 
Device  are  to  find  ezactly  how  muchly 
a  Cameria  can  rubb  off  a  person  every 
time  his  pixture  is  took." 

"0  shock! !"  I  report.  "Do  a  Cameria 
axually  onesly  &  trooly  took  something 
off  from  you?" 

"It  take  your  photo  off  from  you,  do 
it  not?"  say  Dr.  Wool  with  sweetly 
smiling.  "Do  it  not  stand  to  reason- 
able? Every  time  you  take  a  bath  do 
you  reelize  how  much  you  rubb  off  froni 
youar  personality?  I  tell  you.  2007004.- 
09  pilligrams.  I  ask  you  something. 
If  a  1  yr  old  child  took  one  (1)  can- 
tinuous  bath  for  7  yrs,  what  would  he 
be?" 

"7  yrs  old,"  I  say  britely. 

"Even  worse  than  that,"  report  Dr. 
Wool.  "He  would  be  shrunk  grajilly 
away  till  he  fell  down  drane-pipe." 

"Onnestly?"  I  renounce. 

"Any  child  know  that,"  he  dib. 
"Now,  since  I  proved  that,  lissen.  On 
same  principile  too  much  fotography 
will  soak  a  person  away,  eventally. 

"Every  time  you  get  yr  pixture  took 
that  opperatus  remove  off  .01111111113 
epigrams  of  skin.  Can't  you  see  how 
soonly  it  will  take,  by  that,  to  ware 
Hon.  Jone   Crawlford   down  to  bone?" 

"O  frights!"  I  holla.  "That  lady  get 
fotografted  2ce  every  breath  she  take. 
Even  at  night  there  are  a  click-ma- 
chine by  her  bed  to  work  while  she 
sleep." 

(Please  turn  to  page  88) 


colded  for  mistakes 
that  Father  and  Mother  made! 


OFTEN  some  bright,  healthy  boy 
slumps  in  his  school  work.  He  grows 
listless  and  inattentive  —  begins  to  be 
kept  after  school. 

And  the  natural  thing  is  to  blame  the 
boy ...  to  feel  that  he's  not  half  trying. 
When  actually  something  may  be  wrong 
with  his  diet — and  that  something  may 
be  coffee. 

Why  coffee  may  he  to  blame 

Coffee  contains  caffein  ...  a  drug  stim- 
ulant. A  single  cup  of  coffee  may  contain 
up  to  two  grains  of  this  drug. 

Coffee  can  make  children  irritable  and 
nervous.  It  can  cause  loss  of  sleep  and 
indigestion — can  take  away  appetite. 

And  more — by  crowding  milk  and  other 
foods  out  of  the  diet,  coffee  can  cause 
undernourishment.  Thus  it  robs  children 
of  health  and  makes  them  more  suscep- 
tible to  disease. 

Read  these  amazing  facts! 

A  famous  research  institution  conducted 
a  survey  among  80,000  school  children. 
It  was  discovered  that  of  all  those  who 
drank  coffee  only  i6.j%  received  good 
marks  in  school.  Of  those  who  did  not 
drink  coffee,  44.7%  received  good  marks. 
Another  survey  among  groups  of  un- 
dernourished children  showed  that  more 
than  85%  of  the  undernourished  children 
drank  coffee  daily. 


A  hot,  nourishing  drink 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "my  children  need 
a  hot  drink  in  the  morning."  That's  true 
...but  give  them  a  hot  drink  that  builds 
them  up  .  .  .  Postum-made-with-milk.  It 
contains  no  drug. . .  no  stimulant. 

Postum-made-with-milk  combines  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  wheat  and  bran  in 
Postum  with  all  the  nourishing  qualities 
of  milk. 

Postum  is  a  delicious,  "grown-up" 
looking  drink  that  children  love  —  even 
children  who  don't  like  plain  milk.  It's 
easily  prepared,  and  very  inexpensive. 

Start  giving  your  children  Postum- 
made-with-milk  today.  Your  grocer  can 
supply  you  with  Postum. ..or  *j  •% 
mail  the  coupon  for  one  week's 
full  supply.  Postum  is  a  prod- 
uct of  General  Foods. 


T.M. 

u-33 


General  Foods,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion, a  week's  supply  of  Postum. 

Narne^ 


Streets 


City. 


.State. 


Fill  in  completely.  Print  name  and  address. 
If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  General  Foods,  Ltd., 
Cobourg,  Ontario.     (Offer  expires  July  1st,  I934-) 
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ENTICING 
EYES! 


%  When  men  find  a  glance  en- 
chanting .  .  .  here's  the  secret! 
Silken,  curly  lashes  .  .  .  dark  and 
heavy  .  .  .  make  your  eyes  seem 
the  largest,  deepest  in  the  world. 

This  fascinating  beauty  can  be- 
long to  any  girl  who  knows  .  .  . 
and  uses  .  . .  Winx,  the  NEW-type 
mascara.  It  transforms  pale,  skim- 
py little  lashes  into  veils  of  luxu- 
riant loveliness.  And  leaves  no 
hint  of  artificial  make-up  .  .  .  just 
matchless  natural  charm. 

Winx  is  made  with  a  special 
French  formula.  It  can't  smudge, 
smear  or  fleck  off.  Won't  smart. 
Never  stiffens  into  sharp  points  or 
coarse,  ugly  beads  as  ordinary 
mascaras  do. 

Tryit.  Two  forms — Liquid  Winx, 
waterproof.  .  .  Cake  Winx,  in  a 
smart  compact. 

And  ...  to  make  your  eyes 
doubly  seductive,  use  Winx  Eye 
Shadow.  It  is  not  greasy,  and  comes 
in  5  subtle  shades. 


winx 


NO  GUMMY  FILM 

KID  CLOVES  SLIP  ON  EASILY 

Besides  keeping  skin  soft, 
smooth  and  white,  Hess 
Witch  Hazel  Cream  leaves 
no  gummy  film  or  greasy  oil 
on  the  surface.  You  can  slip 
kid  gloves  on  shortly  after 
using.  A  few  drops  at  a  time 
keeps  skin  free  of  chap,  dry- 
ness and  roughness.  Secret 
formula  unlike  any  other 
lotion. 

Try  Hess  Witch  Hazel 
Cream  on  your  skin.  Money 
back  if  it's  not  the  best  you 
have  ever  used.  Sold  in 
Drug,  Dept.  and  ioc  stores. 
3  sizes — ioc — 25c — 50c. 
Write  for  sample  today. 

E.  E.  HESS  COMPANY 
15  Main  Street,  Brook,  Ind.   (10 


HESSW^M^, 


Foto  Face 

(Continued  from  page  87) 


"Her  top  layer  are  already  giving 
way  from  too  much  fotography,"  re- 
ject Hon  Dr.  while  his  eyes  got  green 
&  red  like  tale  lights. 

"Yet  when  I  see  her  this  a.  m.,"  I 
support,  "she  were  singing  in  the  Rain. 
She  look  helthy  like  a  barril  of  apples." 

"Yay,  yay,"  grone  Hon.  Doc.  "That 
are  First  Simpton  of  Foto  Face.  Then 
one  (1)  day  she  will  stop  appearing 
so  young.     That  are  Second  Simptom." 

"When  do  Second  Simptom  commence 
starting?"  I   ask  for  big  scare. 

"In  about  37  yrs,"  he  narrate.  "Then 
folks  will  notice  her  slightly  older  ap- 
pearance. Boo!  That  will  be  Foto 
Face." 

GOSHES!"  I  holla.  "Think  what 
will  happen  to  others.  Hon.  Clark 
Gabble  get  fotografted  so  oftenly  he 
must  be  all  shot  to  peaces.  Hon.  Ray 
Navarro  got  a  kodack  in  his  raddio  set, 
so  he  will  get  his  pixture  took  every 
time  he  face  the  music.  &  think  all  the 
skin  that  must  be  already  filmed  off 
those  2  famus  Irish  families,  the 
Barrymoores  &  the   Marxes." 

"I  tell  you  something  more  curio 
still,"  collapse  Dr.  "How  can  you  find 
Hon.  Garto  Grebo,  if  you  wish  see 
her?" 

"By  putting  a  lot  of  X  Ray  in  a 
talescop,  maybe  you  could,"  I  expunge. 

"Not  even  that,"  he  narrate.  "She 
hid  behine  blue-eye  guggles,  jess  like 
Hon.  Rockfeller.  She  go  home  and 
cover  herself  up  with  a  stone  house. 
When  in  Hollywood  she  put  up  sign, 
'Gone  to  Sweden.'  When  in  Sweden 
she  paint  her  door,  'Gone  to  Holly- 
wood!' Several  persons  wonders  why 
she  act  in  that  hide-and-seek  manner. 
I  tell  you  then.  She  are  saving  up 
her  face." 

"For  whiches?"  I  negotiate. 

"For  Big  Pixtures,"  he  explain.  "She 
say  to  all  Produciers  and  Directoires, 
'My  face  are  my  fortune.  Therefore  I 
will  be  stingy  with  it.' " 

"U.  S.  Govt  should  prosecute  her  for 
hoarding,"  I  decry. 

"She  pay  her  income  Texas  in 
Sweden,"  say  him.  "But  she  are  wise 
gel  not  to  let  her  face  get  wore  and 
tore  for  nothing.  When  she  go  to  Lott 
she  say  to  Manager,  '1000000$  cash 
pay  before  I  even  take  off  my  false 
beard.  I  shall  expose  my  passion-look 
for  15  min  only,  then  wait  till  a  week 
from  Wedsdy.'  You  see  what?  By  such 
ecomony  Grebo  Garta  face  will  last 
foreverly." 

"TT  have  lasted  longer  than  that  al- 
A  ready,"  I  say  so.  "But  Hon.  High 
Prof,  I  come  here  because  of  Miss 
Caramel  Sweet,  who  are  enjoying  sick- 
ness.     Shall   we   hurry  maybe?" 

"Not  nessisilly,"  he  expose.  "She 
may  be  dead,  so  there  are  plenty  of 
time.  Now  have  a  sigaret.  Or  does 
you  prefer  opium?  I  wish  lecture  you 
J/2  hr,  subjeck  Hair.  You  notice  Hon. 
Jean  Harlow,  Hon.  Jone  Blondel,  Hon. 
Mae  West,  Hon.  Ann  Harding,  Hon. 
Con  Bennett  and  many  others  as  there 
is    apples    in    Oregon?" 

I  temp  to  notice. 

"Well,  yes  than,"  he  peruse.  "What 
happen  to  their  Hair?" 

"It  stay  on  when  I  see  it."  This 
from  me. 

"Yay,  and  worse,"  he  glib.  "Day 
by  year  it  get  more  blonder.     Several 


bushels  of  gels  what  come  here  7  yrs 
ago  with  chocolate-color  Bobs  on  top 
of  their  brains  now  ware  pummonent 
waves  14  shads  lighter  than  was 
before." 

"They  are  turning  gray,  you  mean 
it?"  I  choke. 

"Wuss  than  those,  wuss  than  those," 
he  sub.  "They  are  turning  plati- 
mum! ! !" 

"How  owful!"  I  snagger.  "What 
cause  that  shrinkage  of  color  from 
their  heads?" 

"Foto  Face,"  reject  Hon.  Doc.  "But 
now,"  he  say,  "nuff  time  have  elapsed 
to  finish  this  treatment  I  are  giving 
you." 

"O  kine  Sir,"  I  yall.  "You  not  giv- 
ing me  this  treatment.  It  are  for  Miss 
Caramel  Sweet,  all  covered  with  pain 
in  her  features." 

"Oyes,  oyes,  so  is,"  he  hinny.  "Ax- 
cuse,  please.  I  so  full  of  ideas  I  some- 
time forget  who." 

"Then  hall  you  come  rapidly  for 
cure  she?"  I  plunge. 

"Not  nessary,"  he  report.  "Have  I 
not  took  all  this  val  time  telling  you 
what  are  matter  of  her?" 

"But  should  you  not  gave  her  some- 
thing for  it?"  I  broke. 

"You  bat  yr  bootware  I  shall."  With 
experienced  thumbs  Dr.  Wellington 
Wool  write  wise  words  on  a  paper 
which   he   stuck  inside   N.  Velope. 

"Shall  I  gave  this  to  her  when 
home?"  I  ask  to  know. 

"No,"  he  blick.  "Gave  it  to  her 
hussband." 

Door  slam.  I  out.  You  see  anything 
like  that? 

WELL,  Mr.  Editor,  I  get  nice  feel 
of  duty  in  my  wrists  &  elbows 
while  I  elope  home  carrying  that  wun- 
nerful  perscription  from  the  famus  Dr. 
Wool.  When  I  got  back  to  Thinking 
Studio  there  sat  Hon.  Geo  F.  Ogre, 
nashing  his   fists   at  me. 

"Well?"    he  holla    like    a    Democrat. 

"Yes,  sire,  quite  well,"  I  smiley. 
"And  Mrs.  Ogre  also?" 

"While  you  was  away  %  hr,  slum- 
ming around,  I  got  her  cured,"  he 
growell.  "She  are  upstairs.  She  have 
just  had  a   tooth." 

"Cungratulate!"  I  chip. 

Just  then  I  hear  6  ton  voice  up 
there  say  with  hash  basso,  "False 
one!" 

"O  newa,  nevva!  Not  so!  I  shall 
not  pummit!"  yall  foto  voice  of  Miss 
Caramel    Sweet. 

"What  she  doing,  rehussing  new 
Play  of  Passion?"  I  require. 

"No,  Mr.  Lice,"  reamp  Hon.  Geo.  F. 
Ogre.  "She  are  skweeling  at  the  Den- 
tist what  just  pulled." 

"Perhapsly  it  are  too  late!"  I  si  & 
grone.  "O  Hon.  Sire,  you  know  what 
are  matter   of  Miss   Caramel    Sweet?" 

"I  will  give  cash-prize  for  that  brite 
answer,"  he  corrode. 

"She  got  Foto  Face!"  I  axplode. 

"That  so?"  he  otter.  "I  like  to  know 
where  she  got  it.  She  not  been  near 
a  Cameria  for  7  months.  Who  tole  you 
this  newsreel?" 

"Dr.  Wellington  Wool.  But  be  brave 
as  can.  Here  are  a  N.  Velope  filled 
with  wisedom  for  quick  cure." 

HON.    OGRE    took    N.    Velope,    un- 
hooked it  &  pull  out  that  very  wise 
writing  from  Hon.   Dr.     He  look,  and 
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Foto  Face 

0,  it  did  not  make  him  very  happy. 

"Species  of  naked  horsefly!"  he 
slouch.  "Depestible  test  and  also  poi- 
son! Which  window  do  you  prefer  me 
throw  you  out  from?" 

"If  convenient,  Mr.  Sir  ..." 
But  while  speaking  I  find  myself 
sprung  through  a  window  I  didn't  men- 
tion, and  sticked  inside  my  collar-but- 
ton were  that  misterious  paper  from 
Dr.  Wellington  Wool.  When  I  could 
open  my  eyes  wider  I  took  Hon.  Paper 
and  read  as  following: 

"To   Bill   Rend 55$." 

I  remain  setting,  quite  unable. 
Hoping  you  are  the  same. 
Yours  truly, 

Hashimura  Togo. 


Hollywood  Slave 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

first  night  in  the  moonlight  on  the  old 
athletic  field.  Something  happened  to 
me  the  moment  he  touched  me,  some- 
thing electric,  something  magnetic,, 
something  which  drew  me  irresistibly 
to  him. 

It  just  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  get 
near  enough  to  him,  as  if  I  just  had 
to  feel  his  naked  heart  beating  against 
mine.  That's  why  I  sobbed.  That's 
why  I  clung  to  him  as  I  had  clung 
that  first  night,  when  that  other  storm 
was  threatening  the  perfect  heaven 
of  our  love. 

"Don't  cry  like  that,  honey,"  he  was 
saying.     "You   mustn't,  you   mustn't." 

I  could  hardly  hear  him,  because  his 
lips  were  buried  in  my  hair.  I  didn't 
want  to  hear  him.  I'd  rather  feel 
those  lips — roaming,  caressing,  hurting 
with  tenderness. 

"Honey,"  he  lied,  straightening  up 
and  putting  his  hands,  as  he  so  often 
did,  on  my  little  girl's  shoulders,  "they 
want  you,  too.  I  know  they  do.  Gor- 
don told  me  they  did.  They're  crazy 
about  you.  The  only  thing  is  they  need 
a  baritone  for  a  spot  in  that  presenta- 
tion show  in  Fresno  next  week.  That's 
a  break  for  us,  honey,  that  they  can  use 
me  right  away.  Isn't  it  wonderful, 
honey?" 

T  T  came  over  me  all  at  once  how  truly 
A  wonderful  it  was  that  he  should  take 
it  the  way  he  did.  What  seemed  like 
a  trick,  when  Fritz  Stresseman  first 
mentioned  it,  seemed  like  a  kindness 
from  heaven  now.  The  boy  must  go 
on.     He  must  succeed  on  his  own. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  suggest 
that  he  stay  in  Hollywood  and  live  on 
the  salary  I  was  going  to  get,  or  to 
wangle  a  subordinate  bit  at  the  studio, 
as  so  many  Hollywood  husbands  do,  on 
the  strength  of  their  wife's  pull.  I 
knew  he  wouldn't  stand  for  that,  not 
Trav.  And  I  was  so  glad  that  he  had 
this  personal  success  to  fill  his  mind. 
It  was  a  triumph,  you  know,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  he  tried  to  conceal  it: 
being  kept  on  as  a  single  at  the  same 
salary  we'd   both   drawn   as   a    double. 

I  knew  why  he  hadn't  told  me  about 
the  money.  He  was  afraid  of  hurting 
my  feelings.  But  he  would  have  to 
tell  me  sometime.  He'd  think  I'd  be 
worrying. 

"Let's  drop  into  Henry's  for  a  bite," 
ne  said,  as  we  reached  the  street. 

Can  we  afford  it?"  I  asked,  guile- 
iulJy,  for  I  knew  that  raising  the  ques- 
(Please  turn  to  page  90) 


An  Exceptional  Offer 

to  the  Modern  Miss  and  Mrs. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  with  the  top  of  a  linit 
package  and  10^  (to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and  postage) 
for  each  perfume  container  wanted.  Use  the  coupon  below 

A  QUICK  WAY  to  have  a 
smooth,  silky  skin 

Swish  half  a  package  or  more  of  linit  in  your  bath 
water  and  then  enjoy  the  soothing  sensation  of  a  rich, 
cream- like  bath.  You  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  how 
nice  and  soft  your  skin  feels  afterwards.  A  linit  Beauty 
Bath  produces  immediate  results  in  the  texture  of  your 
skin.  Why  not  try  a  linit  Bath  today? 

Perfumed  linit  is  sold  by  grocers,  druggists  and  de- 
partment stores . . .  Unscented  linit  is 
sold  only  at  your  grocers. 


The  Bathway  to  a 

Soft,  Smooth  Skin 

This  offer  good  in  U.S.  A.  only  and  expires  Nov.  15,  1933 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  TM-11, 
P.  O.  Box  171,  Trinity  Station,  New  York 

Tlease  send  me perfume  containers.  Color(s)  as 

checked  below.  I  enclose  $ ^nd LINIT  package  tops 

□  Black  □  Brown  Q  Red  □  Blue  D  Green  □  Ivory 


0 


DELIGHTFULLY 

PERFUMED 
PORTHEBATr 

I  i 


UNSCENTED 


Name City 

Address - State.. 
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BE    TH  R! FTY 
TOO.... 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Here  is  a  'lipstick'  deodorant  that  has 
everything.  The  pur-est  and  finest  ingre- 
dients. Exquisite  texture.  Instant  effec- 
tiveness . . .  and  a  container  that  is  the  last 
word  in  daintiness  and  convenience. 

And,  most  important,  TEKERO  lip- 
stick deodorant  has  refused  to  follow  a 
prevailing  custom.  Refused  to  reduce  the 
size  of  its  10i  stick . . .  just  now  the  favorite 
method  of  raising  prices. 

You'll  be  attracted  at  once  by  the^  gen- 
erous size  and  smart  beauty  of  TEKERO. 
Procure  a  package  for  your  purse  ...  or 
your  dressing  table. 

If  your  favorite  cosmetic  counter  hasn't 
yet  been  supplied,  just  clip  and  mail  this 
coupon. 


TEKERO,  INC.  Dept.  T-l 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City 

I  enclose  10*  (coin  or  stamps)  for  one  purse 
container  package  Tekero  Lipstick  Deodorant, 
(actual  size  shown  in  pictur-.) 

Name 

Address 

Town State 


qcuujto  NEW  YORK? 


.  . .  where  luxurious  sun- 
filled  rooms  offer  every 
convenience  and  comfort. 
Private  bath.  Radio.  Ser- 
vidor.  Rates  that  begin  at 
$3  for  one— $4  for  two. 
C.W,  RAMSEY, Jr., Wlor. 


imam 


Clintons; 

1200  Rooms  ■  7th  Ave.  at  31st  St. 


Hollywood  Slave 
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tion  of  money  would  bring  on  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Of  course,  we  can,"  he  said,  and  I 
could  feel  his  professional  pride 
straightening-  his  back  and  quickening 
his  pace.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you,  honey. 
There  won't  be  any  change  in  our 
salary." 

"You  mean  you  get  the  same  money 
as  a  single,  Trav?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  doing  his  best  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned. 

"That's  wonderful,  Trav,  perfectly 
marvelous.  That  shows  what  they 
think  of  you,  Trav.  You'll  be  a  star 
in  a  Broadway  musical  before  the  sea- 
son's out,"  ycu  know  you  will,  hand- 
some! I  can  see  the  billing  now, 
'Travis  Jackson  in  My  Lady's  Slipper.' 
But  you  see  that  you  keep  out  of  her 
slipper,  young  aian." 

"The  only  lady's  slipper  I  care  about 
will  be  under  my  bed  tonight,"  he 
cried  in  a  tense,  almost  hysterical 
voice  that  caused  a  startled  group  of 
home-going  movie  fans  to  edge  over 
toward  the  curb — then,  right  in  Henry's 
doorway,  he  did  that  wonderful  thing 
again  to  me  with  his  arms. 

•TN  the  restaurant  Travis  was  just  like 
J-  a  kid.  Now  that  he  had  broken  the 
news  to  me,  he  seemed  to  forget  the 
tragic  side.  Already  he  was  talking 
about  wiring  the  people  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  hurry  up  and  book  me  for  a 
torch  number  on  the  same  bill  the  week 
after  next. 

"Then  they'll  be  paying  us  double 
the  money  they  used  to  pay  us." 

"Double  money  for  single  acts,"  I 
punned  weakly,  but  in  the  excitement, 
it  got  by;  we  both  laughed  as  hard 
as  if  I'd  pulled  a  Will  Rogers. 

"This  is  the  place  Charlie  Chaplin 
is  supposed  to  own,"  whispered  Trav. 

"Do  you  suppose  he's  here?" 

"Sure,  he  waits  on  the  table  every 
night!" 

We  laughed  again;  hearty,  masculine 
laughter  on  Trav's  part;  high,  hys- 
terical laughter  on  mine,  the  kind 
people  sometimes  indulge  in  when 
they've  lost  every  cent  they  ever  had 
or  when  there's  been  a  death  in  the 
family.  But  it  was  laughter,  anyway; 
and  on  the  strength  of  it,  we  got 
through  our  sandwich,  and  around  the 
corner  to  our  little  side-street  hotel, 
and  up  into  our  funny  little  room,  be- 
fore Travis  remembered  the  events  of 
the  afternoon. 

"By  the  way,  honey,"  he  said,  as  he 
turned  on  the  switch,  "how'd  you  get 
along  with  his  nibs?" 

"  'The  old  guy  with  the  pants  expan- 
sion,' you  mean?"  I  was  fencing  for 
time. 

"That  wasn't  so  hot  of  me,  honey. 
With  a  head  like  his,  he's  entitled  to  his 
pants.  But  say,  he  kept  you  a  long 
time.     Did  he  treat  you  right?" 

THE  old  Trav  was  coming  back  now, 
the  Trav  that  was  interested  first  of 
all  in  me.  He'd  been  away  for  a  while, 
and  Travis  Jackson,  successful  vaude- 
ville trouper,  had  been  pinch-hitting  a 
bit  indifferently  in  his  place.  It  was 
going  to  be  harder  to  talk  to  the  Trav 
I  knew. 

"He  treated  me  fine,  Trav,"  I  said  at 
last,  deciding  to  do  my  dive  and  get  it 
over  with.     "He  offered  me  a  job." 

"The  hell  he  did!" 

It  was  obvious  that  up  to  now  he 
had    quite    forgotten    our    conversation 


of  the  afternoon  and  his  own  insist- 
ence that  it  might  be  my  chance.  He 
was  now  the  money  earner  of  the 
family.  I  had  no  right  to  rob  him  of 
the  thrill  the  prospect  had  evidently 
given  him — but  I  had  no  choice. 

"Of  course,  you  aren't  going  to  take 
it,"  he  continued,  as  he  loosed  the  laces 
of  his  great  brown  shoes. 

I  always  loved  Trav's  shoes.  They 
were  so  big  and  masculine  and  of  the 
color  of  a  much-smoked  meerschaum 
pipe.  And  I  loved  the  way  he  kicked 
them  from  him  under  the  bed.  Oh, 
Lord,  I  loved  everything  about  him — 
and  I  still  do! 

"You  don't  need  to  work  for  a  while, 
honey,  if  you  don't  want  to — what  with 
me  earning  good  money  and  all  that." 

"I  know,  Trav,  but  I  wouldn't  be 
happy  not  working.     You  know  that." 

"I  suppose  not.  Well,  I'll  send  that 
wire  to  'Frisco  right  away." 

"No,  Travis  dear,  don't  do  anything 
in  a  hurry.  Maybe  it  was  intended, 
this  offer  of  Mr.  Stresseman's  coming 
right  now — you  know  what  I  mean — 
when  I  was  being  let  out  of  the  act." 

"Don't  put  it  that  way,  honey." 

"But  I  am  being  let  out.  Put  it  any 
way  you  want  to,  I'm  out.  And  I  think 
I  ought  to  stay  right  here  for  a  while 
where  I  know  I  can  get  work." 

"And  not  go  to  Fresno?" 

"No,  darling,  not  to  Fresno." 

THAT  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed  beside 
my  big  husband,  who  was  sleeping 
as  placidly  as  if  his  whole  world  had 
not  just  dropped  out  from  under  him, 
I  asked  myself  over  and  over  again 
this  one  ungrammatical  question: 

"Could  this  be  me?" 

It  didn't  seem  so  surprising  that  I 
was  going  to  be  a  star  in  motion  pic- 
tures. I  had  already  begun  to  take 
that  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  fact, 
the  bizarre  events  of  the  afternoon  had 
quite  faded  for  the  moment  in  the  an- 
guish of  that  long  night  of  verbal 
sparring  with  Trav.  The  surprising 
thing  was  that  I  could  lie  so  brazenly, 
so  glibly,  so  repeatedly  to  the  husband 
whom  I  loved. 

To  be  sure  I  had  persuaded  myself 
that  I  was  doing  it  for  Travis'  own 
sake — to  save  his  feelings — and,  of 
course,  in  a  way  I  was.  But  was  I 
altogether  honest  even  in  that?  The 
point  was  that,  as  I  went  over  in  my 
mind  that  long  conversation,  beginning 
back  there  in  the  dressing  room,  when 
he  first  told  me  about  the  closing  of  the 
act,  I  realized  that  I  had  lied,  lied, 
lied. 

I  had  pretended  that  I  didn't  know 
that  we  were  closing.  I  had  pretended 
that  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  going 
on  a  single.  I  had  pretended  that  I 
didn't  know  that  he  was  going  to  get 
the  same  salary  we'd  both  gotten  be- 
fore. I'd  pretended  it  was  all  a  great 
compliment  to  him,  when  I  knew  it  was 
a  trick,  nothing  but  a  trick  to  take  me 
from  him,  to  pull  the  wool  over  his 
eyes,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  so  that 
Fritz  Stresseman,  that  great  moun- 
tain of  a  man,  could  have  his  way  with 
me. 

I  didn't  more  than  half  believe  the 
great  man's  insistences  of  the  after- 
noon. If  I  were  only  half  as  beautiful 
as  he  said  I  was,  of  course  he  would 
make  love  to  me.  They  always  did — 
in  the  Hollywood  stories  I  had  read. 
He  might  not  think  he  was  going  to. 
He  might  be  sincere  at  the  moment  in 
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his  devotion  to  his  art.  But  in  the  end, 
he  would  translate  his  feelings  into 
terms  of  the  flesh.  If  he  didn't  know 
it,  I  did.  And  I  was  lying  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  do  so — lying  to  the  hus- 
band who  loved  me  and  whom  I  loved. 
God  knows,  I  loved  him!  I  must  be 
bewitched.     I  must  be  hypnotized. 

Even  if  it  weren't  true  that  Fritz 
Stresseman  wanted  me  for  himself, 
even  if  it  were  true  that  he  wanted  me 
for  the  world,  what  difference  did  that 
make  so  far  as  my  duty  to  Trav  was 
concerned?  I  belonged  with  him,  not 
with  this  yellow-haired  Svengali.  My 
place  was  by  his  side — here,  just  as 
I  was  now.  I  reached  over  and  pulled 
the  bed  clothes  up  over  his  great  shoul- 
der. He  was  always  doing  that,  always 
getting  uncovered.  His  shoulders  were 
too  broad,  bless  them!  I  leaned  over 
and  kissed  the  one  nearest  me.  How 
often  had  I  done  that  when  he  had  been 
asleep?  When  should  I  do  it  again,  if 
I  let  him  go  to  Fresno?  And  yet,  I 
knew  I  ivould  let  him  go. 

It  wasn't  the  separation,  however, 
that  bothered  me  most.  It  was  the 
lie.  I  didn't  know  then,  of  course,  that 
I  would  be  living  a  lie  all  the  rest  of 
my  life,  that  I  would  become  a  slave  to 
that  lie — a  Hollywood  slave — and  that 
I  would  never  be  able  to  escape  from 
my  slavery.  But  there  must  have  been 
a  premonition  of  this  in  the  revulsion 
I  felt  from  these  first  steps  on  what  my 
old  Sunday  School  teacher  used  to 
call  "the   downward  path." 

I  FOUND  myself  shrinking — not  from 
Trav,  for  I  longed  to  waken  him  and 
throw  myself  onto  those  great  broad 
shoulders  of  his — but  from  myself. 
How  often  have  I  done  that  these  last 
two  years  of  worldly  triumph!  What 
is  it  the  Bible  says  about  what  profit- 
eth  a  man  if  he  gains  everything  else 
and  loses  his  own  soul?  Now,  as  I  sit 
on  my  balcony  writing  these  words,  as 
I  look  down  on  the  fountains  and  the 
palm  trees  in  the  spacious  courtyard  of 
my  Beverly  Hills  prison,  I  still  shrink 
— as  if  from  something  not  quite  clean. 

But  to  get  back  to  that  fateful  night 
in  the  autumn  of  1931:  after  hours  of 
repetitious  talk,  we  agreed  that  we 
would  decide  nothing  until  morning. 
That  was  the  only  way  Trav  could  salve 
his  conscience  for  going  to  sleep. 

The  difficult  moment  had  come  when 
he  asked  me  how  much  Stresseman  was 
going  to  pay  me.  I  had  become  an  ex- 
pert liar  by  that  time.  It  was  no 
trouble  at  all  to  keep  quiet  about  the 
thousand  dollar  and  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollar  promises  he  had  made  me. 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
gone  the  whole  hog  in  my  lying,  and 
named  a  figure  a  little  less  than  the  two 
hundred  dollar  one  he  would  be  get- 
ting for  his  work  as  a  single  act.  It 
would  have  been  kind  to  have  done 
that.  But  I  had  my  pride,  too.  After 
all,  I  wanted  Trav  to  know  that  some- 
one still  thought  I  was  good,  even  if 
I  were,  as  he  thought,  being  let  out 
of  the  act.  But,  I  could  feel  his  whole 
body  stiffen  like  a  ramrod  when  I 
named  the  figure,  five  hundred  dollars. 

It's  a  humiliation,  I  guess,  that  a  real 
man  never  gets  over:  having  his  wife 
make  more  money  than  he  does.  Of 
course,  if  the  difference  is  small,  just 
a  few  dollars  in  a  total  of  hundreds, 
or  just  a  few  hundreds  in  a  total  of 
thousands,  it  might  not  make  so  much 
difference.  But  in  the  ratio  of  five  to 
two — that  was  bad.  I  wondered  what 
(Please  turn  to  page  92) 
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wit/i  fiiis  simple  tinting  rinse 


Romance  is  made  of  such  trifles  as  an  eyelash — a  dimple 
— soft  silky  hair.  Give  yourself  this  "break"!  Capture 
romance  in  the  glint  and  gleam  of  your  hair.  You  can 
do  it  yourself  at  home  after  any  shampoo  with  Lovalon 
—  the  rinse  that  tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  color  your  hair  is — there  are  1 2 
shades  of  Lovalon.  Any  one  of  two  or  three  shades  will 
make  it  glamorously  lovely. 

This  harmless  vegetable  rinse  is  not  a  dye,  not  a  bleach 
— merely  a  temporary  tint  that  will  wash  off  in  your  next 
shampoo.  It  will  banish  the  dry,  brittle  look  caused  by 
waving,  dyeing  or  bleaching.  It  removes  the  yellowness 
from  gray  or  white  hair. 

5-rinse  packages  25fl  at  drug  and  department  stores.  Small 
packages  at  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  At  smart  beauty  shops, 
or  send  direct  to  Lovalon  Laboratories,  Department  T-311, 
281  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LOVALON 

Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses 


A    SMART    HOTEL   IN    ATLANTIC    CITY 

The  ST.  CHARLES 

On  the  Boardwalk  at  New  Jersey  Avenue 

European  or  American  Plan.  French  and 
German  cuisine.  Sun  deck.  Boardwalk 
porch.  Dancing,  Concerts,  Entertainment. 
A  stay  at  the  St.  Charles  makes  one's 
visit  to  America's  Smartest  Resort 
altogether  delightful. 


""My  Complexion 

wis  Veiry  Poor" 

writes  a   Re  si  no  I  user 

"Pimples  and  blackheads  cov- 
ered my  face  and  neck.  I  had 
been  advised  to  try  Resinol 
Soap  and  Ointment.  But  I  had 
tried  so  many  other  things 
without  success  I  was  dis- 
gusted with  everything.  A 
friend  urged  me  to  try  Resinol 
Ointment  anyway.  In  an 
amazingly  short  time  the  im- 
provement was  so  great  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  own  eyes." 
SAMPLE  FREE  with  a  copy  of 
booklet  on  Skin  Treatment.  Write  to 
Resinol,  Dept.  4-B,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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would  happen  when  the  ratio  was  ten 
to  two,  twenty-five  to  two ! 

"I  suppose  some  of  that,"  he  said 
slowly,  after  a  long  silence,  "would 
have  to  go  for  costumes." 

It  was  pitiful,  his  attempt  to  save  his 
own  pride. 

"Of  course,"  I  agreed  quickly,  grasp- 
ing at  the  straw  he  had  pushed  my 
way,  "lots  of  it  will  have  to  go  for  cos- 
tumes— and  voice  culture — and  coach- 
ing in  acting — and  beauty  treatments. 
Why,  when  I  get  through,  I  won't  be 
earning  half  what  you  earn,  Trav." 

"I  suppose  not,"  he  said  gratefully, 
and  dropped  off  to  what  were,  so  far 
as  I  could  tell  by  his  regular  breath- 
ing, pleasant  dreams. 

THEY  say  men  don't  look  nice  when 
they  are  asleep.  I  wouldn't  know 
about  that.  I've  only  seen  this  one — 
this  man  of  mine.  But  he  looks  beau- 
tiful. I  lay  for  a  long  time  propped 
up  on  my  arm,  looking  at  him  in  the 
light  that  shone  in  our  window  from 
the  all-night  parking  place  next  door. 
He  looked  so  young,  so  clean.  And  so 
honest — he  wasn't  a  dirty  little  liar 
like  me.  Why  weren't  they  taking  him, 
these  movie  men,  and  not  me? 

I  pondered  long  on  the  answer  to 
that  question.  I  pondered,  too,  over 
the  larger  question  of  why,  feeling  as 
I  did  about  Trav  and  about  the  falsity 
of  my  own  position,  I  was  still  going 
right  ahead  on  a  course  which  I  knew 
in  my  heart  would  make  us  both  un- 
happy. Was  it  Fate?  Or  was  it  those 
strange  hypnotic  eyes  of  the  yellow- 
haired  Fritz  Stresseman?  But  one 
does  not  ponder  for  ever  when  one  is 
only  eighteen.  One  sleeps.  And,  pres- 
ently, that  was  what  I  was  doing — all 
crumpled  up  in  the  shadow  of  my 
lover's  broad,  bare  back. 

The  next  day,  my  dressing-room  was 
one  mass  of  yellow  roses.  There  were 
roses  everywhere:  in  vases  on  the  floor, 
on  my  dressing  table,  high  on  the  top 
of  my  wardrobe  trunk;  in  queer  little 
places  like  the  drawer-pulls  of  the 
dresser  and  the  keyholes  of  the  doors. 
There  were  roses,  too,  in  the  black 
slippers  I  wore  with  the  torch  gown 
and  in  the  gold  ones  I  wore  in  the  pat- 
ter number.  There  was  a  wee  rose, 
lying  careless-like,  on  my  hand-mirror. 

I  looked  everywhere  for  a  card,  for 
a  note.  The  doorman,  obviously  well 
tipped  and  hard-boiled  into  the  bar- 
gain, would  tell  me  nothing.  The  call 
boy,  being  more  romantic,  finally  ad- 
mitted that  a  very  large  man  had  been 
there,  a  man  with  bushy  yellow  hair 
that  stuck  out  in  every  direction,  had 
been  there  with  a  younger  man  in  uni- 
form— evidently  the  chauffeur — who 
had  carried  in  baskets  and  baskets  of 
roses.  The  very  large  man  had  stayed 
in  the  dressing-room  all  the  time.  He 
had,  so  the  boy  said,  arranged  the 
flowers  himself. 

I  said  nothing  to  Trav  of  all  this. 
I  didn't  even  venture  to  wear  a  rose  in 
my  hair  for  the  torch  number.  That's 
a  good  deal  for  a  girl,  isn't  it,  who  is 
wearing  a  black  gown  and  has  black 
hair — "blue  black,  violet,  yet  shining 
with  a  glow  that  betrays  the  presence 
of  the  hidden  sun"?  And  after  the 
act,  I  dressed  like  lightning,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  Travis  in  the  passage 
outside. 

THE    following    day,    I    was    almost 
afraid  to  go  to  the  theater.     After 


all,  I  couldn't  keep  Trav  out  of  my 
room  all  the  time.  He  was  my  hus- 
band as  well  as  my  partner.  He  was 
accustomed  to  come  and  go  as  he 
wished.  It  was  only  the  luck  of  hap- 
pening to  be  playing  in  a  large  the- 
ater with  a  small  cast  that  kept  us 
from  sharing  the  same  dressing-room. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  worst  fears 
were  soon  realized. 

"We're  early,"  remarked  my  hus- 
band, as  we  reached  my  door,  "I'll 
come  in  and  smoke  a  cigarette." 

I  opened  the  door  with  a  fumbling 
hand  and  a  heavy  heart — to  find  the 
roses  absolutely  gone.  The  only  trace 
that  remained  of  yesterday's  beauty 
was  the  rich,  pungent  odor  of  the  de- 
parted blossoms. 

"Smells  good!"  sniffed  Travis,  as  he 
settled  himself  in  my  one  comfortable 
chair.     "New  perfume?" 

"Yes,"  I  said;  and  I  wasn't  sure 
whether  I  was  lying  this  time  or  not. 

Travis  was  very  comfortable.  I 
wasn't.  I  had  visions  of  Big  Boy 
Stresseman  arriving  at  almost  any  mo- 
ment with  baskets  of  roses  to  decorate 
my  drawer  pulls  and  key  holes.  Every- 
moment  I  listened  for  that  knock  on 
the  door.     At  last  it  came. 

"Come  in,"  I  said,  feebly. 

THE  door  opened.  It  was  the  call 
boy,  smiling  innocently.  In  his 
stubby  right  hand  he  held  an  exquisite 
little  corsage  bouquet  of  tiny  pink  and 
blue  flowers  surrounded  by  a  neat  little 
circle  of  crinkly  valentine-like  paper — 
a  prim  little  thing  such  as  impeccable 
maidens  wear  in  parlor  scenes  of  plays 
that  depict  what  life  was  supposed  to 
be  in  the  good  old  Colonial  days. 

"The  gentleman  said  to  say  it  was 
from  an  admirer,"  grinned  the  boy,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"Gee,  honey,  you've  made  another 
landing.  Maybe,  this  time,  it  is  Gary 
Cooper." 

"Maybe." 

I  looked  for  him  that  afternoon — not 
Gary  Cooper,  for  I  knew  it  was  Fritz 
Stresseman  who  was  reminding  me 
each  day  in  his  bizarre  manner  of  the 
hold  he  had  on  me."  But  there  was  no 
huge  figure  standing  ponderously  at 
the  far  end  of  the  centre  aisle.  There 
wasn't  that  night,  either.  There 
wasn't  the  next  day,  or  the  next.  But 
his  flowers  came  each  day;  perhaps  I 
should  say  his  flower,  for  Thursday 
it  was  a  single  poinsettia,  doubtless  one 
of  those  I  had  seen  in  bloom  outside 
the  balcony  of  his  hillside  home.  And 
on  Friday,  it  was  a  rose,  a  single  re- 
minder of  the  wealth  of  roses  that  had 
been  mine  the  first  day. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  Fritz's  flowers  were  the  only 
reminders  I  had  of  him  during  that 
strange  last  week  on  the  vaudeville 
stage.  Although  he  was  never  in  the 
theater — I  was  sure  of  that,  for  my 
eyes  roamed  even  the  balconies  and  the 
•shadowy  recesses  of  the  boxes — the 
place  somehow  throbbed  with  his  per- 
sonality. At  first,  I  thought  it  was 
an  illusion,  a  trick  of  my  over-stimu- 
lated imagination ;  then  I  knew  the  rea- 
son why. 

Each  day,  at  the  far  end  of  the 
center  aisle,  where  this  strange  man 
with  the  yellow  hair  had  stood  that 
first,  fateful  day  after  the  Derby 
luncheon,  another  man  now  stood,  a 
different  man  each  day,  who  watched 
me,  as  the  great  Fritz  Stresseman  had 
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watched  me,  and  who  moved,  as  he  had 
moved,  over  into  the  left  aisle  when  I 
went  into  my  torch  routine.  It  was 
uncanny — the  sight.  I  could  hardly 
sleep  each  night  for  wondering  in  what 
new  guise  my  strange  admirer  would 
next  appear. 

TRAVIS,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was 
quite  unconscious  of  this  daily 
drama.  A  flower  in  the  dressing-room 
— even  if  it  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  mash  note  or  an  invitation  to  supper 
after  the  show,  would  have  been  noth- 
ing in  the  life  of  a  vaudeville  trouper. 
Such  things  were  merely  evidence  that 
the  act  was  getting  over.  Bowers  of 
roses  would  have  been  different.  I 
wondered  if  Fritz  Stresseman,  who 
knew  so  much,  knew  that,  too.  As  for 
the  men  in  the  theater — well,  there 
were  always  men  in  the  theater. 

No  word  had  passed  between  Travis 
and  me  about  that  long  conversation  in 
bed  the  evening  after  Fritz  Stresse- 
man's  tea  party.  All  week,  we  had 
done  the  usual  thing  that  troupers  did 
in  Hollywood.  Most  times  we  had 
brunched  at  the  soda  counter  in  the 
Owl,  and  dined  before  the  show,  with 
organ  and  vocal  accompaniment,  at  the 
Pig  V  Whistle.  Big  days,  we  had 
dropped  into  Levy's  on  Vine  Street  or 
at  the  Gotham  Delicatessen  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Boulevard.  And  one 
morning  we  did  a  studio. 

Travis  knew  a  boy  who  was  making 
good  out  here,  authoring  scripts  for 
one  of  the  big  companies;  he  had  grad- 
uated from  Gower  a  couple  of  years 
ahead  of  Trav,  and  before  my  time. 
Through  him  we  got  a  pass  which  ad- 
mitted us  to  the  stages — all  except 
one,  which  was  marked  "Keep  Out." 
On  this  stage,  Trav's  friend  told  us, 
the  great  Fritz  Stresseman  was  mak- 
ing tests  for  his  next  picture. 

"Something  Egyptian,  I  think,"  the 
friend  explained.  "It'll  be  good,  what- 
ever it  is,  if  Stresseman  makes  it." 

"I  daresay,"  commented  Trav,  a  bit 
icily. 

I  KNEW  from  Travis'  silence  that  in 
his  heart  he  had  accepted  the  situa- 
tion that  he  had  steeled  himself  to  going 
on  without  me,  that  he  was  determined 
not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  my  Holly- 
wood career.  I  knew,  too,  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  say  so.  And  I 
looked  forward  with  a  sinking  feeling 
in  my  heart  to  Saturday — especially 
to  Saturday  night. 

When  the  day  came,  a  strange,  dis- 
concerting thing  happened  to  me.  At 
the  afternoon's  performance,  for  the 
first  time,  there  were  no  flowers  in  my 
dressing-room.  At  the  supper  show — 
for  on  Saturday,  we  did  three  a  day- 
there  were  no  flowers.  In  the  evening, 
there  were  still  no  flowers. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  dependent 
I  had  become,  during  that  one  week,  on 
those  daily  expressions  of  Fritz  Stresse- 
(Please  turn  to  page  94) 


MORE   FOOD,    BETTER   FOOD 

Some  women  have  a  happy  fac- 
ulty of  getting  the  best  and  the  most 
for  their  money  when  they  go  food 
shopping.  If  you  want  to  be  among 
these  fortunate  women,  send  for  our 
food  circular,  BUYING  FOOD  THE 
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A  Cold  is  an  Internal  i 
Infection  and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment 


Hit  a  Cold  "Where  It  Liver 
— in  the  System  I 

A  COLD  is  nothing  to  temporize  with.  It 
may  end  seriously.  Take  no  chances.  Treat 
a  cold  promptly  and  treat  it  for  what  it  is  — 
an  internal  injection. 

Grove's    Laxative    Bromo    Quinine    is    the 

treatment  a  cold  requires.  First,  because  it  is 

specifically  a  cold  remedy  and  not  good  for 

half  a  dozen  other  things,  too.  Second,  because 

it  is  an  internal  remedy.  Third,  because  it 

does  the  four  things  necessary — 

The  Four  Things  Necessary 

No.  1  —  Grove's  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  opens  the 
bowels,  the  first  step  in  ex- 
pelling a  cold.  No.  2 — It 
combats  the  cold  germs  m 
the  system  and  reduces  the 
fever.  No.  3 — It  relieves  the 
headache  and  that  grippy 
feeling.  No.  4 — It  tones  the 
entire  system  and  helps  for- 
tify against  further  attack. 
Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  is  and  has  been  the 
standard  cold  and  grippe  tablet  of  the  world  for  years.  It's  utterly  harmless 
and  perfectly  safe  to  take.  Always  ask  for  it  by  the  full  name — GROVE'S 
LAXATIVE  BROMO  QUININE— and  look  for  the  letters  L  B  Q  stamped 
on  each  tablet.  Any  dealer  who  tries  to  offer  you  a  substitute  is  simply  more 
interested  in  making  a  profit  than  in  your  welfare. 

Now — 20%  More  for  Your  Money 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  comes  packed  in  two  sizes  —  30c  and  50c. 
The  50c  size  gives  you  20%  more  for  your  money.  Get  a  package  today  and 
be  forearmed  against  colds. 

GROVE'S   LAXATIVE 

BROMO  QUININE 
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-Here  is  the  SECRET 


says 


MwUfOiMH- 


MOON   GLOW 

NAIL  POLISH 
^Beautifies  ^four  ^Kands 

YOU  may  now  have  a  different  color  nail  polish 
to  harmonize  with  each  ensemble.  MOON  GLOW 
Nail  Polish — the  new  Hollywood  favorite — comes  in 
five  shades:  Natural,  Medium,  Rose,  Platinum  Pearl 
and  Carmine  ...   to  harmonize  with  each  costume. 

You  will  be  delighted  with  the  smartness  of  your 
hands  when  you  beautify  them  with  MOON  GLOW. 
So  why  not  keep  all  five  shades  on  your  shelf?  If  you 
paid  $1  you  couldn't  get  finer  nail  polish.  Ask  your 
department  or  drug  store  for  all  shades  of  MOON 
GLOW  Nail  Polish  in  two  sizes,  10c  and  25c.  If 
they  cannot  supply  you,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  today 


Moon  Glow  CosmeticCo.,  Ltd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  introductory  pkg.  of  Moon 
Glow.  I  enclose  10c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  each  shade 
checked.  D  Natural  D  Medium  D  Rose  □  Plat- 
inum Pearl   □  Carmine. 

Name 

St.  6?  No 

City 


.State. 


T-U 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every  Deat  Person  KnowsTJiat 

George   P.    Way   made  himself  hear,  after   being 

deaf  for  25  years,  with  Artificial  Ear   Druma--hi3 
down  invention.  Be  wore  them 
I  day  and  night.   They   stopped  j 
'head  noises  and  ringing  eara.l 
fThey    are    invisible    and    per-M 

fectly comfortable.  Nooneoeeall 

them.  Write  for  bis  true  story,  V 

"How  I   Got  Deaf    and    Made  ' 

Myself   Hear".   Also    booklet 

on  Deafness.   AddreBS  Artificial  Ear  Drum. 

GEORGE  P.  WAT,  INC. 

718  Bofmann  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


icial  Ear  Drums—bis 


3  Days 

in  New  York 
$10 

Think  of  it — three  days  in  New 
York — for  only  $10  per  person. 
This  special  offer  is  being  made 
to  readers  of  Tower  Magazines  by 
the  New  Knickerbocker,  400  room 
hotel  located  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  things.  Every  room  with 
private  bath  and  radio.  Restricted 
clientele. 


FREE  COUPON 

Carl  F.  Johnson,  Manager, 
New  Hotel  Knickerbocker, 
120  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Kindly  send  me  full  particulars  about 
your  special  offer  of  3  days  in  New 
York  for  $10,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion  to   me. 


NAME__ 
ADDRESS. 


Hollywood  Slave 

(Continued  from  page  93) 


man's  regard.  I  knew  that  he  would 
not  come  near  me  himself  until  the 
time  he  had  set.  Something  in  me  told 
me  this  as  surely  as  something  had  told 
me,  that  Monday  afternoon,  that  he 
would  come,  that  he  would  be  in  the 
audience  to  catch  our  act.  It  was  like 
him,  I  felt  sure,  to  send  these  represen- 
tatives of  his,  these  flowers  and  these 
appraising  men,  to  remind  me  of  his 
nearness,  of  his  reality.  Otherwise,  I 
might  have  thought  that  strange  inter- 
lude in  the  red-gold  twilight  had  been 
nothing  but  a  dream. 

Even  now,  on  this  last  day,  when  the 
flowers  failed  to  appear,  when  there 
were  no  strange  men  out  front  apprais- 
ing my  performance,  my  heart  failed 
me.  Could  it  be  that,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, the  great  man  had  changed  his 
mind?  Could  it  be  that  the  reports  he 
had  received  throughout  the  week  had 
been  so  devastating  that  he  had  lost 
faith?  Like  a  lump  of  lead  I  slumped 
through  the  afternoon  performance.  At 
the  supper  show  I  was  a  washout:  not 
a  laugh  in  the  patter  number,  not  an 
encore  for  the  torch.  When  I  went  on 
for  the  last  show,  the  last  show  of  our 
little  act,  I  was  a  nervous  wreck.  I 
was  sure  by  now  that  my  dreams  of 
Hollywood  conquest  were  dreams  in- 
deed; that  Fritz  Stresseman,  with  his 
huge  body  and  his  yellow  shock  of  hair, 
his  cat's  eyes  and  his  extravagant 
phrases,  was  but  a  distorted  figure  of 
those  distorted  dreams;  that  I  had  en- 
dangered, perhaps  wrecked,  my  happi- 
ness with  Travis  Jackson  at  the  word 
of  a  man  whose  word  was  no  longer 
good.     And  then  suddenly  I  saw  him. 

HE  was  standing,  as  he  had  stood 
that  first  day,  ponderously  at  the 
far  end  of  the  centre  aisle. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  through  the 
act.  All  I  know  is  that  I  gave  the  best, 
or  the  worst,  performance  of  my 
career. 

I  was  struggling  out  of  my  torch 
gown  when  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
dressing-room  door.  It  was  Travis.  In 
his  outstretched  hand  he  held  a  tiny 
spray  of  gardenias. 

Gardenias  are  nothing  in  California. 
They  grow  wild  along  the  highways. 
They  sell  in  the  flower  stalls  for  nickels 
and  dimes.  But  these  gardenias  were 
different.  Travis  had  brought  them  to 
me.  I  kissed  their  soft  white  petals  and 
I  kissed  his  rough  brown  cheek.  For 
the  moment,  I  was  supremely,  divinely 
happy. 

"Gee,  honey,  you  were  great  tonight! 
You  played  out  the  string.  It's  up  to 
me  to  play  it  out,  too."  I  could  see 
what  was  coming,  and  my  heart  sank. 
"We'll  have  a  party,"  he  cried,  with  a 
brave  note  in  his  almost  breaking  voice. 
"We'll  make  a  night  of  it,  not  to  cele- 
brate the  end — but  to  celebrate  the  be- 
ginning." 

"Oh,  Trav!" 

"What  do  you  say,  honey?  Shall  we 
make  it  the  Cocoanut  Grove?" 

I  could  have  cried.  I  did  cry — all 
over  Trav's  best  suit. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  honey?  Aren't 
you  happy?    Don't  you  love  me?" 

"Of  course  I  love  you,  Trav.  And  of 
course  I  am  happy  that  you  are  being 
so  wonderful  to  me,  tonight,  when  you 
might  make  it  so  difficult.  But  Trav 
darling,  I  can't  go  on  a  party."  I  can't 
make  a  night  of  it." 

The  boy's  arms  around  me  stiffened, 


as  they  always  did  when  he  was  hurt. 
His  hands  went  cold  as  they  dug  into 
my  bare  back. 

"And  why  not?"  he  asked,  with  a 
great  effort  to  control  himself. 

"Because,  Trav,  I  must  begin  work." 

"Tonight?" 

"Yes," — it  was  as  if  I  were  repeat- 
ing mechanically  the  last  words  that 
Fritz  Stresseman  had  said  to  me — "to- 
night at  midnight." 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
scene  that  followed:  the  angry  re- 
proaches on  Travis'  side;  the  hysteri- 
cal protestations  on  mine;  the  mutual 
recrimination;  and,  at  last,  the  mu- 
tual tears.  There  we  were,  straining  at 
each  other,  clinging,  crying,  tearing  out 
our  bruised  young  hearts — when  the 
knock  came.  I  might  have  known  he 
would  come.  He  was  not  the  kind  to 
wait  patiently  on  the  sidewalk  while  a 
vaudeville  soubrette  suffered  with  her 
love.  But  in  the  anguish  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  had  forgotten.  Would  that  I 
had  forgotten  him  completely!  Would 
that  I  had  gone  away  that  night  to 
Fresno,  or  to  Cairo,  or  to  the  mountain 


MAKE 

YOUR  OWN  CURTAINS 

Curtains  are  important  what- 
ever your  decorative  scheme. 
You  can  make  exactly  the  type  of 
curtain  you  prefer  with  the  aid 
of  our  New  Method  Circulars. 
Here   they   are: 

No.  258.  Modernistic  Window 
Drapery. 

No.  259.  Ruffled  curtains  for 
Colonial  rooms  including  dotted 
Swiss  sash  curtains  and  chintz 
drapes  from  Richard  Arlen's  liv- 
ing room. 

No.  260.  Sally  Eilers'  kitchen 
curtains  with  ball  fringe  trimming. 

No.  261.  Casement  and  draw  cur- 
tains including  Lilian  Harvey's 
dining  room  curtains. 

No.  262.  Formal  draped  curtains 
of  the  French  type. 

No.  263.  Curtain  rods  and  other 
fixtures. 

No.  264.    Measuring  curtains. 

No.  265.  Fabric  and  colors  for 
window  curtains  and  draperies. 

Write  to  Frances  Cowles,  care 
of  this  Magazine,  enclosing  4 
cents  for  any  one  circular,  10 
cents  for  3  circulars  or  15  cents 
for  all  8.  Be  sure  to  indicate 
which  circulars  you  want  by  the 
numbers  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing  descriptions. 
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vales  of  deepest  Kashmir,  with  the  man 
I  loved! 

It  wasn't  Fritz's  fault.  He  did  not 
know  that  he  would  find  us  two  bruised, 
battered  young  things  dissolved  in 
tears.  He  did  not  know  that  he  would 
find  Trav's  little  spray  of  gardenias 
bruised  and  battered,  too,  trampled 
under  our  unheeding  feet.  He  was  a 
kind  man.  If  he  had  known,  I  am  sure 
he  would  never  have  appeared  in  that 
dressing-room    door    with    his    orchids. 

The  most  truly  humble  of  God's 
creatures  would  have  seemed  arrogant 
in  such  a  spot;  would  have  seemed  over- 
bearing, condescending.  Fritz,  artist 
that  he  was,  felt  his  position  keenly. 
That  was  why,  I  am  sure,  he  turned 
quickly  to  Travis.  He  wanted  to  help, 
not  to  hurt,  the  suffering  boy  before 
him. 

"I'm  sorry,  old  man,"  he  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  casual  goodfellowship, 
"to  break  up  your  act." 

Travis'  arms  dropped  from  my  body. 
They  hung  stiffly  by  his  side.  His  fine 
head  went  back  defiantly.  I  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  say,  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  All  I  knew  was 
that  I  wanted  to  stick  by  him,  that  I 
wanted  to  declare  my  loyalty  to  the 
world. 

"Mr.  Stresseman,"  I  said,  "I  want 
you  to  know  Mr.  Jackson.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  he  is  my — " 

TRAVIS  was  too  quick  for  me.  Like 
a  flash  he  snapped  out  of  his  atti- 
tude of  defiance.  With  a  smile  on  his 
lips  that  must  have  drawn  deep  from 
the  wells  of  his  courage  and  his  devo- 
tion, he  stepped  quickly  between  us 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"I'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  said 
quickly.  "And  I  congratulate  you,  Mr. 
Stresseman.  You've  discovered  a  grand 
little  actress,  a  grand  trouper.  I  don't 
know  how  I'll  replace  her." 

I  was  speechless.  Yes,  to  my  shame, 
I  was  speechless.  For  the  second  time, 
by  my  silence,  I  was  denying  my 
earthly  lord  and  master. 

"That's  all  right,  my  boy,"  Fritz  was 
saying  in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  be 
kind.  "You  won't  have  to  replace  her. 
I've  arranged  all  that.  You'll  go  right 
on  to  the  end  of  your  contract.  And 
you'll  get  the  same  money — I've  ar- 
ranged that,  too.  What  is  money  to 
Fritz  Stresseman!" 

The  silence  that  fell  in  that  room 
was  too  thick  to  cut.  The  tragedy  in 
my  boy's  face  was  too  black  for  hu- 
man eye  to  endure.  In  that  one  dread- 
ful moment,  he  saw  everything  that  I 
had  been  trying  to  keep  from  him.  At 
last,  he  turned  on  me. 

"Did  you  know  all  this?" 

My  eyes  could  not  meet  his. 

"You  liar!" 

Did  he  say  the  word  or  did  I  say  it 
for  him?  I  did  not  know.  All  I  knew 
was  that  Fritz  Stresseman  and  I  were 
standing  there  in  that  little  room — 
alone ! 

With  next  month's  installment,  "Holly- 
wood Slave"  becomes  even  more  exciting 
and  glamorous.  You'll  not  want  to  miss  a 
word  of  it.  What  happens  to  the  husband 
she  loves  better  than  anything  in  the 
world?  What  is  her  life  to  be  with  this 
strange  director  guiding  her  every  move? 
.  .  .  You've  never  read  anything  like  it 
before — the  real  story  of  a  famous  actress. 
So  be  sure  to  get  the  December  issue  of 
The  New  Movie  Magazine,  on  sale  No- 
vember 4th. 


Twin  Test  proves  Pebeco  best! 


Twins,  Evelyn  and  Helen  Mann,  Age  24,  living  at  121  West  72  nd  Street,  New  York 


A  leading  New  York  dental  authority, 
Dr.  David  B.  Freundlich,  has  recently 
made  the  first  genuine  test  which  tells  the 
truth  about  tooth  pastes.  Tested  Pebeco 
against  the  five  other  leading  brands. 

"Why  not  make  the  test  on  twins?"  we 
asked  him.  "Excellent  idea,"  Dr.  Freund- 
lich  replied.  "Because  twins  offer  the  fairest 
testing  ground  obtainable.  Same  environ- 
ment. Identical  heredity.  Hence  their  tooth 
and  mouth  structure  is  apt  to  be  alike." 

For  thirty  days  one  of  each  pair  of  twins 
used  Pebeco  twice  daily,  while  the  other 
used  tooth  paste  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E,  (well- 
known  brands). 

Read  in  the  panel  below  the  details  of 
what  the  test  revealed.  The  first  absolutely 
scientific  demonstration,  in  a  fair  test,  of 


what  the  leading  tooth  pastes  actually  do ! 

Pebeco  is  more  than  twice  as  effective  as 
any  of  the  others — on  the  five  important 
points  of  mouth  hygiene — Whiteness,  Lus- 
tre, Film,  Gums,  Acid  Mouth — because — 

Potassium  Chlorate,  a  basic  ingredient 
unique  to  Pebeco,  does  a  superior  mouth- 
hygiene  job.  It  stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva 
in  the  mouth,  thus  helping  to  check 
the  mouth  acids  which  start  decay.  Pebeco 
whitens,  removes  stains  and  mucin  plaques, 
polishes  without  scratching,  heals  and  firms 
the  gums.  In  Potassium  Chlorate,  Pebeco 
possesses  an  active  agent  which  helps  to 
keep  teeth  and  gums  healthy  and  sound. 

You  test  Pebeco  on  your  own  teeth  and 
gums!  You'll  FEEL  it  working  for  their 
good.    BUY  A  TUBE  OF  PEBECO  TODAY! 


On  These  Five  Vital  Points  Pebeco  Wins! 

1.  WHITENESS  .  .  .  Pebeco  whitened  the  teeth  in 
98%  of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in 
only  56%. 

2.  LUSTRE  . . .  Pebeco  improved  the  lustre  in  94% 
of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in  only 
40%.  Pebeco,  in  no  case,  made  the  slightest  scratch 
upon  the  teeth. 

3.  FILM  .  .  .  Pebeco  removed  mucin  plaques  in 
88%  of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in 
only  32%. 

4.  GUMS  .  .  .  Pebeco  checked  inflammation  and 
bleeding,  toned  and  hardened  the  gums  of  97%  of  the 
users,  other  tooth  pastes  of  only  57%. 

5.  ACID  MOUTH  .  .  .  Pebeco  alone  actually  as- 
sisted in  stimulating  the  natural  flow  of  helpful 
saliva  which  combats  the  acids  that  start  decay. 
Other  tooth  pastes  brought  only  slight  or  temporary 
improvement  in  acid  mouth  conditions. 


Why  and  How  I  Tested  Twins 

I  chose  groups  of  twins  because  their 
mouth  conditions  are  apt  to  be 
identical.  One  twin  in  each  pair  used 
Pebeco  twice  daily  for  30  days.  The 
other  twin  used  tooth  paste  A,  B, 
C,  D  or  E — one  of  the  five  other 
leading  brands.  I  examined  each  pair  weekly,  side 
by  side,  and  recorded  the  results.  At  the  end  of  30 
days,  I  submitted  my  report,  and  the  statements  in 
this  advertisement  are  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
For  professional  information  about  these  tests, 
write  me  at  101  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

(Signed) 
IRA-    DAVID   B.   FREUNDLICH,  D.  D.  S. 


Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau 


ON    SALE    AT    ALL    F.    W.    WOOLWORTH    CO.    STORES 
AND     AT     ALL     DRUG     AND     DEPARTMENT     STORES 
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Face 

POWDER 

R-CJUVI-fl 

yuaxJUmr 
POU/MR 


Long  research  blended  with  the  ttnest  ingredients  de- 
veloped this  perfectly  BALANCED  powder.  Now,  every- 
thing you  demand  of  a  powder  is  yours — in  REJUVIA. 
Thistledown  fineness,  yet  clings  to  your  face.  Gives  you 
the  fashionable  dull,  satiny  glow.  Never  a  hint  of  shine. 
Perfect  for  any  type  of  skin — dry  or  oily.  Does  not 
clog  pores.  REJUVIA  adds  the  final  touch  of  enchanting 
naturalness  to  your  make-up  ensemhle.  Know  the  satisfac- 
tion of  powder  perfection.  Try  REJUVIA  Mellow  Finish 
Face   Powder  today — only    10c  at  most  Woolworth  Stores. 

FREE  CHARACTER  CHART     Are  you  a 

"clinging  vine?"  Is  "He"  the  mental  or  physical  type? 
Big  FRE.E  Character  Chart  tells  you  secrets  of  reading 
character  in  faces,  hands,  eyes.  More  amazing  than  for- 
tune telling.  Mystify  friends  by  reading  their  char- 
acters. Send  name  and  address  on  post  card  for  your 
Chart.     No  cost  or  obligation.     Write   NOW   to 

REJUVIA  BEAUTY  UBS.,INC.,395Broadway,Dept.M40,NewYork,N.Y 

BUILDING  A  HOME? 

If  you  are,  you'll  be  interested 
in  these  blue  prints  before  you 
go  ahead:  Colonial  House,  Italian 
House,  each  6  rooms.  Normandy 
House,  Swiss  Chalet,  Modernistic 
House,  Spanish  House,  each  5 
rooms.  Send  3  cents  for  each  of 
the  blue   prints  you  want  to 

Tower  Magazines,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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HOTEL 


iT  MUST  EXCEL! 


* 

Every    Room    with    Bath 

Daily  $2.00  up 
Weekly  $11.50  up 
Double  $3.00  up 
Weekly   $19.00  up 


Located  in  a  delightful  section 
which  retains  traditional  dignity 
and  quiet  charm.  Here  is  every 
provision  for  comfort.  Solarium, 
roof  garden,  lounge,  library,  rec- 
reation rooms  and  entertainment 
9  DAYS  IN  N.  Y.  $£50 

^  EVERYTHING  INCLUDED  *^— 
Dinner  and  delightful  room — 2nd  day — 2 
meals  and  lodging.  Visit  to  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  and  dinner  at  Paradise  Restaurant. 
*X  DAYS  IN  N.  Y. 

**  COME  ANY  TIME 

Delightful  room  and  bath,  with  meals — 
Sightseeing  on  Royal  Blue  Lines — Logo 
Seats  at  Radio  City — Trip  to  top  of  Empire 
State  Bldg. — Dinner  at  Paradise  Restau- 
rant instead  of  hotel. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
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characters.     But  what  characters! 

Doug  must  have  been  shocked  to  find 
himself  living  with  Sadie  Thompson, 
for  instance;  but,  later,  he  seemed  to 
find  her  agreeable,  for  he  took  her  and 
her  phonograph  to  Europe  on  a  second 
honeymoon.  Later  the  reaction  came. 
Or,  perhaps,  Joan  couldn't  stand  that 
Parachute  Jumper.  But  I  believe  with 
Joan  that  it  wasn't  any  one  perform- 
ance that  caused  the  crash;  it  was  a 
repertoire. 

Say  what  you  will,  this  living  one's 
characters  in  the  home  is  a  sure  way 
to  a  mail-order  decree.  One  simply 
cannot  remain  happily  wed  to  all  sorts 
of  people. 

IT  would  be  jolly,  though,  wouldn't  it, 
to  see  our  aristocrats  living  their 
parts   at   a   Pickfair   dinner: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Weissmuller,  will  you 
please  stop  dragging  the  Duchess  up 
the  chandeliers?  .  .  .  And  Mr.  Cagney, 
will  you  kindly  desist  from  kicking 
Lady  Upsadaisy  all  about  the  room? 
.  .  .  Oh,  Miss  Harlow,  darling,  it  isn't 
necessary  for  you  to  disrobe  in  order 
to  use  the  finger  bowl." 

And  I  can't  conceive  of  a  more  en- 
tertaining guest  than  milk-bathing  Em- 
press Colbert  on  suddenly  catching 
sight  of  the  cream  pitcher.  Entertain- 
ing to  us,  yes,  but  what  of  husband 
Norman  Foster?  Mortified — that's 
what  he'd  be  if  he  has  the  artistic  tem- 
perament of  a  James  Durante — cov- 
ered with  confusion  for  what  his  wife 
was  not  covered  with. 

But  Miss  Colbert,  sage  modern  wife, 
does  not  permit  her  husband  to  see  her 
in  character.  He  has  to  lay  down  his 
money  like  the  rest  of  us  at  the  box- 
office.  I  mean  (hastily)  she  doesn't 
permit  him  to  catch  her  unawares.  He 
must  call  up  first.  They  have  sepa- 
rate homes.  This  is  another  way  of 
outwitting  attorneys'  fees  —  a  cheap 
substitution  for  a  happy  divorce.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  of  this  circum- 
vention as  we  proceed  to  the  ultimate 
boudoir. 

THE  most  horrendous  nightmare  I 
ever  had  was  dreaming  that  I 
awoke  to  find  myself  wed  to  a  lady 
bugler  sounding  off  reveille.  A  crazy, 
tippler's  dream,  you  may  think.  But  it 
was  blissful  compared  to  Nils  Asther's 
rude  awakening.  Nils  awoke  to  find 
himself  married  to  a  ladies'  band! 

Nils'  marriage  to  the  snugly  blond 
Vivian  Duncan  was  not  wrecked  by  his 
characters  in  the  home.  He  didn't 
have  any  to  enact  during  their  matri- 
mony. By  nature  lazy,  hence  agree- 
able, Nils  was  too  indolent  for  a  time 
to  overcome  his  Swedish  accent  and 
there  were  no  parts  for  him. 

It  was  the  bride  who  was  suddenly 
gripped  by  her  professional  past.  De- 
ciding she  must  organize  a  vaudeville 
act,  Vi  chose,  of  all  things,  a  ladies' 
brass  band.  Day  and  night  the  bride 
and  her  band  tootled  oompah-oompah 
all  over  the  house. 

In  self-defense,  at  the  divorce  trial, 
Miss  Duncan  said  that  Mr.  Asther  and 
his  mother  spoke  Swedish,  a  language 
which  she  could  suspect  but  not  under- 
stand. For  this,  of  course,  she  might  be 
pardoned   for   taking  refuge   in  music, 


but  hardly  in  saxophones   and   drums. 

THE  capsizing  of  the  Gaynor-Peck 
gondola  was  further  proof  of  my 
contention.  Mr.  Peck  was  a  supervisor. 
Miss  Gaynor  is  an  actress. 

Everyone  knows  that  no  actress  ever 
loved  a  supervisor  in  the  studio.  How 
much  more  difficult,  then,  in  the  home? 

And  Miss  Gaynor  alleged  that  Mr. 
Peck  carried  his  character  to  the 
hearthside.  She  said  he  read  aloud 
unfavorable  notices  about  her  work. 
Whether  this  was  incited  by  Miss  Gay- 
nor's  perpetual  character  of  wistful- 
ness,  Mr.  Peck  did  not  say.  There's 
little  a  man  can  say  in  court  against 
a  lady,  what  with  her  silk  stockings 
and  everything. 

In  any  event,  if  her  allegation  was 
true,  and  the  court  sided  with  her,  Mr. 
Peck  was  fortunate  to  lose  only  his 
wife  and,  as  it  developed  later,  his  job. 

The  penalty  for  reading  unfavor- 
able notices  aloud  in  Hollywood  is  usu- 
ally life,  or,  at  best,  serious  injuries. 

GLORIA  SWANSON  seems  to  have 
been  blessed  by  an  instinct  for 
changing  husbands.  Her  divorces  have 
been  signally  fortuitous.  She  changed 
her  type  of  spouse  with  her  type  of 
roles. 

In  the  rough-housing  comedy  days 
she  married  Wally  Beery. 

When  she  assumed  DeMille  society 
roles  she  divorced  Wally  and  married 
Herbert  Somborn,  Pasadena  society 
man,  polo  and  pinochle  player. 

Going  to  Paris  to  enact  the  historic 
character  of  Mme.  Sans-Gene,  Gloria 
doffed  Herbert  and  assumed  the  Mar- 
quis de  la  Falaise. 

With  advent  of  the  talkies  and  the 
discovery  she  could  croon  lullabys  like 
Mother  Machree,  she  married  the 
young  Irishman,  Michael  Farmer,  and 
became  a  mother. 

Of  all  Hollywood  women,  Gloria 
seems  to  have  adjusted  herself  most 
happily  to  a  madly  changing  world. 
She  doesn't  cling  to  possessions.  She's 
almost  socialistic,  without  being  com- 
munistic. 

Yet  she's  a  good  mother  and  wife, 
beloved  by  her  children  and  her  hus- 
bands all.  Not  only  are  her  ex-hus- 
bands her  friends;  they  are  friends  of 
one  another,  true  comrades.  If  Miss 
Swanson  could  marry  all  the  men  in 
the  world  it  would  be  a  long  step,  I 
believe,  toward  the  solution  of  world 
peace,  if  not  Utopia. 

LUNCHING  with  Norma  Talmadge 
'  and  Gilbert  Roland  a  few  years 
ago,  I  asked  Miss  Talmadge  if  she  in- 
tended to  divorce  Mr.  Schenck.  There 
were  rumors. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Norma,  happily.  "We 
are  going  to  live  like  the  Ingrams." 

She  referred  to  my  friends,  Rex  In- 
gram and  Alice  Terry,  who  disturbed 
Hollywood  for  so  long  by  living  their 
own  lives  and  without  getting  a  di- 
vorce. 

Alice  is  escorted  by  her  legion  of 
admirers,  who  change  from  time  to 
time  but  always  include  Rex.  And  Rex 
has  his  charming  friends  whom  Alice 
receives  cordially,  though  perhaps  not 
affectionately. 
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"If  you  ever  divorce  me,  Alice,"  Rex 
once  said,  fearfully,  "you  must  prom- 
ise still  to  work  for  me." 

"Well,  there's  no  point  in  divorcing 
you,  then,"  said  realistic  Alice. 

What  mystifies  Hollywood  is  that 
they  remain  friends  without  benefit  of 
divorce.  Couples  in  movieland  only  pro- 
claim themselves  friends  when  the 
judge  hands  out  the  decree. 

Here  again  is  the  point  I've  made: 
characters  vs.  self  in  the  home.  Alice 
was  never  absorbed  by  the  thing  called 
art.  I  recall  her  detached  observation 
of  an  actor  in  the  Ingram  company. 
We  were  seated  in  a  car  on  location 
idly  watching  Rex  direct  the  player  in 
a  scene.  An  assistant  had  helped  the 
actor  mount  a  horse.  Another  ar- 
ranged his  garments  and  refreshed  his 
make-up.  A  cigarette  was  lighted  and 
placed  in  his  mouth.  Rex  told  him  to 
look  at  a  girl  in  a  doorway  and,  for 
God's  sake,  try  to  look  interested. 

"And  they  call  themselves  artists," 
mused  Alice,  powdering  her  make-up. 
"I  hope  I  never  get  confused." 

She  never  did.  When  the  camera 
ceased  grinding  it  was  Alice  herself 
who  made  faces  at  it,  to  the  hilarity 
of  all.  Rex  never  had  to  face  her  char- 
acters in  the  home.  Alice  was,-  is  and 
always  will  be  Alice.  It's  comfortable 
to  have  a  wife  who  is  always  the  same, 
unbridled  by  ambition,  unmindful  of 
what  the  public  expects  and  always 
ready  to  sit  in  the  squeaking  old  rock- 
ing chair,  chanting,  "Mamma  loves 
papa  and  papa  loves  mamma." 

ACTING  can  be  entertaining  for  a 
>  couple  of  hours  but  not  forever. 
In  Hollywood  you  get  it  all  the  time. 
You  don't  have  to  be  a  wife  or  hus- 
band to  suffer.  Your  friends  perform 
for  you.  They  drop  in  for  a  cocktail 
and,  with  glazed  eyes,  start  describing 
their  parts. 

"Let  me  show  you — just  briefly — how 
the  fool  director  wanted  me  to  play 
it."  The  act  goes  on.  "Now — just  a 
minute — this  is  the  way  I  insisted  on 
playing   it." 

Or  they  give  imitations.  Preferably 
burlesques  of  the  way  other  actors  act. 
You  die  laughing.  You  die,  anyhow. 
Probably  I'm  unfair.  I  like  perform- 
ances short  and  snappy.  I  never  could 
sit  out  one  of  those  playathons  by 
O'Neill.  And  a  Hollywood  marriage  is 
often  a  "Strange  Interlude"'  without 
time  out. 

There  may  be  lawyers  who  argue 
their  cases  to  their  beloved  wives  each 
evening.  There  may  be  writers  who 
read  their  stuff  aloud  with  gestures, 
but  all  that  I  happen  to  know  would 
crack  the  wife  with  a  good  Cagney  to 
the  nose  if  she  mentioned  the  stuff  or 
even  dragged  a  magazine  containing 
it,  into  the  house.  I  know  some  actors 
must  be  that  way,  too,  because  their 
wives  appear  cheerful,  without  that 
strained  expression  of  the  constant  au- 
dience.    But  the  name's  not  legion. 

I  KNOW  an  actor  who  is  harnessed 
to  a  devastating  siren  of  old.  She 
hasn't  worked  in  pictures  since  Bible 
days,  but  she  hasn't  forgotten  her  tri- 
umphs. 

Every    morning    she     descends    the 
(Please  turn  to  page  98) 


When  the  bounce 
goes  out  of  a  boy  of  three 


WHEN  the  house  is  strangely  still 
.  .  .  when"  the  little  monarch  of 
the  nursery  barely  picks  at  his  dinner 
.  .  .  you,  mother,  know  that  there  is 
something  wrong! 

Childhood's  commonest  ailment 

Often  the  trouble  is  constipation.  True  .  .  . 
a  child's  habits  may  seem  regular,  but 
that  may  not  mean  that  his  little  system  is 
cleared  each  day  of  accumulations  which, 
through  intestinal  absorption,  may  be 
poisoning  him. 

Diet  not  always  effective 

Even  though  you  follow  the  best  advice 
on  scientific  feeding,  your  child  may  be 
suffering  from  constipation  brought  on 
by  his  being  too  "  busy"  to  spare  the  time 
from  his  play.  If  he  is  pale,  listless,  has 
no  appetite  ...  he  needs  a  good  laxative. 

But  .  .  .  some  laxatives  may  do  him 
more  harm  than  good.  Laxatives  intended 
for  adult  use  are  often  too  strong  for  chil- 
dren, even  in  reduced  doses. 

Give  him  Fletcher's  Castor ia! 

Fletcher's  Castoria  is  a  simple  vegetable 
preparation  which  is  absolutely  safe  and 
sure.  It  settles  delicate  stomachs.  It  does 
not  gripe.  And  children  love  the  taste  of 


it  .   .   .  they  are  not  afraid   to   take  it. 

Your  physician  will  tell  you  that 
Fletcher's  Castoria  contains  no  harmful 
drugs  .  .  .no  narcotics.  It  is  a  highly  ethical 
remedy  for  constipation  in  children  from 
baby  age  to  eleven  years  old.  Purchase  a 
bottle  of  Castoria  at  your  druggist's  to- 
day. The  family  size  is  the  economical  way 
to  buy  it.  And  be  sure  to  look  for  the  sig- 
nature, Chas.  H.  Fletcher,  on  the  carton. 


CASTORIA 

for 

constipation 

in  children 


from  babyhood  to  11  years 
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MACHINES 

THAT  NEED©  COAXING 


NEED  3-IN-ONE  OIL 

Any    sewing  machine  needs  coaxing 
when  the  working  parts  become  dirty. 

Women  who  sew  often 
know  this,  and  use3-in-One 
— the  oil  that  is  blended  to 
keep  parts  clean  and  rust- 
free  as  it  lubricates.     Try 
it;  see  how  much  easier 
it     makes     sew- 
ing!   Your  deal- 
er  has    3-in-One 
Oil  in  new  handy 
cans  and  bottles. 


CLEANS  -  LUBRICATES  -  PROTECTS 


ITimMBrailltflliaTITTTnl 


FITS  BACK  OF  BASEBOARD  OB  MOULDING 


New  Easy  Way 


JUSTRJTE 

PUSH-CLIP 

10  Cents 

Ai  Most  Woolworth  Stores 


Amazing  invention  guar- 
antees neat, quick  job. No 
damage  to  woodwork.  No 
tools  needed. Improve  ap- 
pearance of  your  rooms — 
keep  all  wires  off  floors 
with  JUSTRITE  PUSH* 
CLIP.  Economical.  Set 
of  eiffht  colored  clips  to 
match  your  cords.  10c» 


AMERICAN 
!  RED  CROSS 
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stairs  in  the  grand  manner  and  make- 
up of  the  tiger-skin  epoch.  The  hus- 
band in  the  breakfast  nook  glances  up 
from  his  paper  and  bursts  into  roars. 

With  a  furious  toss  of  her  queenly 
head,  the  lady  sits  down  and  attacks 
the  grapefruit.  Why  does  he  stand  it? 
She  will  tell  you,  my  dear,  he  reads  his 
parts  aloud  to  her  evenings.  Dutifully 
she  applauds. 

When  she  fails  as  an  audience  the 
marriage  will  be  over,  she  says.  Nor 
would  she  give  a  root-toot-toot,  she 
adds,  if  she  could  just  hook  a  contract. 
Oh,  of  course,  she  has  offers — every 
day,  my  dear — but  unless  she  can  get 
the  right  part  she  will  continue  to 
waste  her  talents  on  him — the  big  ham! 

I'M  not  saying  that  playing  one's 
characters  in  the  home  is  the  only 
reason  for  divorce.  Sometimes  it's 
playing  them  in  someone  else's  home 
that  causes  trouble. 

An  actor  who  toils  the  live-long  day 
among  ravishing  film  beauties  is  sub- 
jected to  a  white-hear?-  of  temptation 
that  is  almost  more  than  human  flesh 
can  bear.  Outside  the  studio,  too,  he  is 
caught  in  an  eddy  of  sirenic  adoration. 

Actresses,  no  less,  are  daily  grap- 
pling with  bulging  six-foot  male  temp- 
tations and,  at  leisure,  are  beckoned  by 
passing  yachts  and  motor  cars  con- 
taining the  devil's  minions. 

Neither  can  be  snooty;  they  must  say 
"no"  nicely.  Oftentimes,  social  obliga- 
tions are  really  business.  The  gossip 
writers  see  and  tell.  Thus  the  green- 
eyed  dragons  are  spawned. 
*  Ruth  St.  Denis  says  she  can't  see 
any  reason  why  two  people  married  to 
each  other  can't  have  extra-marital  af- 
fairs and  be  happier  for  it.  She  thinks 
that  if  two  people  are  properly  ad- 
justed to  each  other  and  to  life  they 
will  even  be  able  to  discuss  their  ex- 


traneous   love    experiences    with    each 
other. 

Hollywood,  the  great  laboratory,  has 
had  many  such  experiments.  Most  end 
in  divorce,  just  as  Ruthie's  and  Ted 
Shawn's  marriage  ended.  You  see,  the 
extra-marital  affair  is  liable  to  become 
more  exciting  than  the  old  steady  job. 

HOLLYWOOD,  suffering  with  the  in- 
feriority pox,  tried  for  years  to  be 
conventional  by  declaiming  that  there 
were  just  as  many  happy  homes  in 
Hollywood  as  anywhere.  Month  after 
month,  stories  of  happy  Hollywood 
marriages  appeared  in  magazines  only 
to  explode  as  you  read  them. 

Now  that  celebrities  throughout  the 
world  are  divorcing  as  swiftly  as  those 
of  Hollywood,  and  Reno  is  the  center 
of  one  of  our  greatest  industries,  I 
think  Hollywood  should  come  right 
out  and  ixtol  the  virtues  and  joys  of 
happy  divorce.  Certainly  nowhere  are 
they  performed  with  such  gallantry 
and  touching  sentiment.  They  become 
the  best  of  friends,  are  seen  every- 
where together  for  the  first  time  in 
months  and  exchange  as  swell  presents 
as  brides  and  grooms. 

Of  course,  the  actual  divorce  cere- 
mony is  still  ugly,  no  matter  how  the 
star  may  dress  or  act.  I  don't  see  why 
the  happy  event  can't  be  celebrated  in 
the  Beverly-Wilshire  gold  ballroom 
with  organ  music  or  a  couple  of  or- 
chestras as  at  Ruth  Roland's  wedding, 
and  afterward,  a  big  buffet  with  real 
food,  not  the  papier  mache  turkeys 
that  were  featured  at  one  wedding. 

OH,  yes — I  almost  forgot — there  are 
happy  married  couples  in  Holly- 
wood, but  it  wouldn't  be  discreet  to 
mention  them  because,  by  the  time  this 
appears,  they  may  be  the  best  of 
friends,  with  the  judge's  blessing. 


Hollywood   Day  by  Day 
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NN  HARDING'S  little  five-year- 
old  Jane  is  a  well  protected  child 
and  is  always  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Very  few  people,  outside 
of  Ann's  personal  friends,  know 
what  she  looks  like. 

And  you  should  see  her  swim.  She 
was  dumped  into  their  big  swim- 
ming pool  almost  before  she  could 
walk,  and  she'll  be  breaking  Olympic 
records  before  long,  if  she  keeps  on. 

Ann,  incidentally,  is  coming  out 
of  retirement  insofar  as  the  press  is 
concerned.  For  more  than  a  year 
Ann  has  refused  to  talk  to  reporters, 
thereby  making  many  enemies 
among  them;  but  now  she  is  seeing 
them  again  and  explains  her  long 
silence  this  way: 

"I  was   so  unhappy   over  some  of 

the  pictures  I  made  that  I  decided 


to  quit  at  the  expiration  of  my  con- 
tract and  never  make  another  pic- 
ture. If  I  quit  I  wouldn't  need 
publicity,  so  I  refused  to  give  in- 
terviews," she  said.  "But  what  I 
thought  were  to  be  my  last  pic- 
tures turned  out  pretty  well,  and 
I've  changed  my  mind  about  quit- 
ting and  about  interviews,  too." 

IT  seems  to  me  like  a  waste  to  pay 
Claude  Rains,  English  star,  such  a 
lot  of  money  to  play  the  title  role 
in  Universal's  "The  Invisible  Man." 
You  hear  his  voice,  hear  him  walk 
across  the  room,  you  see  the  chair 
seat  give  a  little  as  he  sits  down, 
but  you  never  actually  see  Mr. 
Rains.  And  he  is  the  high-salaried 
star  of  the  picture! 

Carl  Laemmle  has  figured  out  that 
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the  fans  will  be  so  thrilled  over  his 
voice,  so  curious  to  see  his  face, 
that  in  his  next  picture,  in  which  he 
will  be  visible,  he  will  be  a  riot. 

SAM  GOLDWYN  did  his  bit  to  aid 
depression  sufferers  by  hiring 
eighty  women  who  were  expert  em- 
broiderers, to  make  the  brassieres 
for  the  chorus  girls  to  wear  in  "Ro- 
man Scandals."  And  after  a  woman 
worked  for  six  days  on  each 
brassiere,  it  looked  to  me  like  a 
waste  of  time,  for  the  brassieres  are 
practically  invisible.  However,  even 
the  beautiful  chorus  girls — and  I 
give  you  my  word  they  are  the  most 
gorgeous  creatures  I  have  ever  seen 
— can't  detract  from  the  charm  of 
Ruth  Etting. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Ruth  prom- 
ised Eddie  Cantor  that  she  would 
sometime  work  in  one  of  his  pic- 
tures. And  when  you  hear  her  sing 
in  that  picture  you'll  be  glad  she 
promised  and  gladder  that  she  kept 
her  promise.  When  she  rehearsed, 
the  whole   studio   stopped  to  listen. 

HOLLYWOOD  is  without  an  an- 
swer to  Ann  Sten.  The  screen 
colony  glories  in  smartness,  beauti- 
ful clothes,  wisecracks.  Miss  Sten 
isn't  smart.  She  doesn't  look  like  a 
pink-and-white  doll.  She  is  a  bit 
plumpish.  She  makes  no  wisecracks. 
She  goes  to  no  parties.  She  does  her 
acting  before  the  camera. 

Steichen,  noted  photographer, 
classes  her  with  Joan  Crawford  and 
Katharine  Cornell. 

"Those  three  women  have  the 
most  interesting  faces  of  any 
women  I  know,"  Steichen,  said. 
"One  can  mold  their  faces  as 
though  they  were  putty  by  the  use 
of  lights." 

SPEAKING  of  photographers,  one 
of  our  most  avid  amateurs  is 
Norman  Foster.  He  has  used  miles 
of  film,  experimenting  with  lighting 
effects,  and  I  miss  my  guess  if  you 
don't  hear  that  Norman  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  genius  as  a  director  one 
of  these  days. 

Recently,  on  a  trip  to  Honolulu,  he 
experimented  with  under-sea  pho- 
tography with  a  home-made  equip- 
ment consisting  of  a  glass  box 
around  his  tiny  motion-picture  cam- 
era. He  inserted  a  long  rubber  tube 
through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a 
wash  basin  which  he  floated  on  top 
of  the  water.  The  other  end  of  the 
tube  he  put  in  his  mouth  to  breathe 
through  and  dived,  with  his  camera, 
to  a  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  where 
he  tried  to  photograph  a  baby 
octopus. 

"But  the  darned  octupus  slept 
all  the  time,  and  if  I  prodded  him 
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sed  by  ffrvjessional  model 


Special  QUICK  WAY  TO 
PUT  POUNDS  ON  FAST ! 


Astonishing  gains  with  new 
double  tonic.  Richest  imported 
brewers'  ale  yeast  now  concen- 
trated 7  times  and  iron  added. 
Gives  5  to  15  lbs.  in  a  few  weeks. 

NOW  there's  no  need  to  have  people  call- 
ing you  "skinny",  and  losing  all  your 
chances  of  making  and  keeping  friends. 
Here's  a  new,  easy  treatment  that  is  giving 
thousands  healthy  flesh  and  attractive  curves 
— in  just  a  few  weeks. 

As  you  know,  doctors  for  years  have  pre- 
scribed yeast  to  build  up  health  for  rundown 
people.  But  now  with  this  new  discovery 
you  can  get  far  greater  tonic  results  than 
with  ordinary  yeast — regain  health,  and  in 
addition  put  on  pounds  of  solid  flesh — and 
in  a  far  shorter  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining 
beauty-bringing  pounds,  but  also  clear,  radi- 
ant skin,  freedom  from  indigestion  and 
constipation,  new  pep. 

Concentrated  7  times 

This  amazing  new  product,  Ironized  Yeast, 
is  made  from  special  brewers'  ale  yeast  imported 
from  Europe — the  richest  yeast  known — 
which  by  a  new  process  is  concentrated 
7  times  —  made  7  times  more  -powerful! 
But  that  is  not  all !  This  marvelous, 
health-building  yeast  is  then  ironized 
with  3  special  kinds  of  iron  which 
strengthen  the  blood,  add  abound- 
ing pep  and  untiring  energy. 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


Day  after  day,  as  you  take  Ironized  Yeast, 
watch  ugly,  gawky  angles  fill  out,  flat  chest 
develop  and  skinny  limbs  round  out  attrac- 
tively. And  with  this  will  come  clear  skin, 
new  health — you're  an  entirely  new  person. 

Skinniness  a  serious  danger 

Authorities  warn  that  skinny,  anemic,  ner- 
vous people  are  far  more  liable  to  serious 
infections  and  fatal  wasting  diseases.  So 
build  up  quick,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Results  guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  weak  you  may 
be,  this  marvelous  new  Ironized  Yeast  should 
build  you  up  in  a  few  short  weeks  as  it  has 
thousands.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  results  of  the  very  first  package,  your 
money  instantly  refunded. 

Only  be  sure  you  get  genuine  Ironized 
Yeast,  not  some  imitation  that  cannot  give 
the  same  results.  Insist  on  the  genuine  with 
"IY"  stamped  on  each  tablet. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right 
away,  we  make  this  absolutely  FREE  offer. 
Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized  Yeast  at 
once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box  and  mail  it 
to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We 
will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book 
on  health,  "New  Facts  About  Your 
Body",  by  a  well-known  authority. 
Remember,  results  are  guaranteed 
with  the  very  first  package — or  money 
refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized 
Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  4211,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Guests  Envied  My 
Smart  Window  Shades 


Yet  Theij  Cost 

ONLY  10<  EACH 

FRIENDS  were  puzzled  to  know  how  I  could 
afford  new  shades  ...  let  alone  smart  pat- 
terns they  had  never  seen  even  in  expensive 
shades.  When  I  revealed  my  secret  they  were 
startled  at  first  .  .  .  then  thrilled.  "See  for 
yourself,"  I  concluded,  "what  lovely,  durable 
shades  are  possible  for  only  10c  each"  .  .  .  Mil- 
lions of  women  have  already  tried  and  approved 
Clopay  Shades — the  new  kind  of  shade  that 
won't  crack,  pinhole,  fray  or  curl  . .  .  yet  sells 
for  10c.  Clopay  Shades  wear  wonderfully.  Avail- 
able in  soft,  plain  colors  and  latest  chintz  effects 
no  other  shade  has.  Easy  to  put  up,  too  ...  no 
tacks  or  tools.  For  a  real  thrilling  experience 
see  Clopay  Shades  today.  Send  3c  stamp  for 
color  samples.  Clopay  Corporation,  1215  York 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

At  All  5c  and  10c  Stores 
and  Many  Department  Stores 


La 


i  am^mf 


WINDOW 
SMAfMSS 


Save  Vx  on 

HOSIERY  BIIAS 


Smart,  thrifty  women  save  mending  by  slipping 
these  concealed  footlets  under  or  over  their 
sheerest  hose.  Peds  are  a  modern  necessity  in 
business,  at  home  and  for  all  sports.  Peds  give 
exceptional  foot  comfort.  Buy  Peds  today  at 
your  favorite  chain  store  or  send  20c  with  cor- 
rect stocking  size  to  — RICHARD  PAUL,  Inc., 
Cooper  Bldg.,Dept.  T2,Los  Angeles,  California. 


7es;  madam, 
you  can 
depend  on 

!  PARIOGEN 


Feminine  Hygiene  Tablets 

Immediate  and  positive  germ  protection.  Odorless,  stain' 
less,  greaseless.  Require  no  water  or  other  accessories. 
Dissolve  in  natural  secretions.  Convenient  tablet  form. 
Daintily  packaged  for  travel  or  home  use.  For  health  and 
peace  of  mind  send  $1  for  a  tube  of  twelve  PAR-I'OGEN 
tablets,  mailed  in  plain  wrapper. 

Confidential  Coupon 

American  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  TM-11-33 

420  So.  6th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  enclose  $1  for  one  dozen  PAR-IO-GEN  tablets  with 
instructions,  in  plain  wrapper. 

Address 
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to  wake  him  up,  he  would  spit  that 
black  inky  stuff  out  and  cloud  up 
the  water.  Then  I  couldn't  do  any- 
thing until  the  water  cleared  up," 
related  Norman.  "I  got  so  I  could 
stay  under  water  almost  twenty- 
five  minutes,  so  I'm  not  down- 
hearted." 

GEORGE  BARNES,  one  of  Holly- 
wood's ace  cameramen  and  hus- 
band of  Joan  Blondell,  refuses  to 
sign  a  contract  with  any  company  so 
he  can  be  free  to  photograph  Joan's 
pictures  wherever  and  whenever  she 
works. 

When  Joan  is  loaned  to  other  com- 
panies by  the  Warners,  whatever 
company  borrows  her  has  to  take 
George  along  as  the  cameraman. 
And  they  are  mighty  glad  to  do  it. 
It  is  one  way  to  have  a  happy  Holly- 
wood marriage,  too.  They  can  work 
and  vacation  together. 

NOT  so  lucky  are  Bette  Davis  and 
her  husband,  Harmon  Nelson. 
"Ham,"  as  Bette  calls  him,  is  in  New 
York  fulfilling  radio  engagements 
and  Bette  is  kept  in  Hollywood  to 
make  pictures. 

She  couldn't  stand  it  to  stay  alone 
in  their  little  honeymoon  house,  so 
she  took  a  small  apartment  where 
she  will  live  until  he  returns.  I 
thought  her  husband  was  an  orches- 
tra leader  and  was  surprised  when 
she  told  me  he  was  singing  over  the 
radio. 

"Oh,    Ham    can    do     anything," 
she  told  me  proudly. 

LIFE  is  full  of  surprises,  however, 
4  and  one  of  the  biggest  ones  I've 
had  recently  was  when  I  went  into 
the  Fox  Studio  cafe  and  heard  Will 
Rogers  and  Fred  Stone  singing  cow- 
boy songs.  I  was  surprised  they 
were  allowed  to  remain,  but  they 
were  cutting  up  to  the  amusement 
of  everyone;  and  people  just  held 
their  fingers  in  their  ears  and  en- 
joyed their  antics. 

Mr.  Rogers  told  me  once  that  he 
had  always  wanted  to  sing,  and  after 
he  went  on  the  stage  with  his  rope, 
saved  up  all  his  money  and  bought 
musical  instruments. 

"I  had  the  swellest  trunk  you 
ever  saw,"  he  told  me,  "because 
some  friends  of  mine  had  a  trunk 
factory,  but  all  I  had  in  the  trunk 
were  musical  instruments  rattling 
around.  I  didn't  have  any  clothes." 
After  listening  to  his  cowboy 
tenor,  I'll  say  he  makes  up  in  vol- 
ume what  he  lacks  in  quality. 

TNCIDENTALLY,  no  matter  what 
A  the  wise  ones  think,  his  daughter, 
Mary,  did  get  into  the  Fox  Studio 
and  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  eight 
beautiful  girls  in  "My  Weakness"- — 
without  the  casting  director's  know- 
ing who  she  was. 


She  is  just  as  pretty  and  just  as 
sweet  as  she  can  be,  and  now  that 
she  has  proved  that  she  could  get 
in  on  her  own  merits,  she  has  de- 
cided to  use  the  name  Rogers  and 
accept  a  little  help  from  her  famous 
dad.  She  is  playing  his  daughter  in 
"There's   Always    Tomorrow." 

MRS.  LESLIE  HOWARD  writes 
they  will  all  be  back  in  Holly- 
wood by  October.  She  has  been  re- 
decorating the  Howard  home  just 
outside  London,   England. 

"I'm  putting  in  some  Hollywood 
touches,"  she  wrote,  "and  shocking 
my  neighbors  with  what  they  think 
is  my  bizarre  taste  in  house  fur- 
nishings." 

t  OUISE  FAZENDA  is  still  add- 
JL/  ing  to  her  house.  I  stopped  by 
the  other  day  and  was  met  by  that 
typical  Fazenda  hospitality. 

"Come    in    and     see     my     new 
things,"  she  said.      The  first  new 
thing  she  showed  me  was  the  baby, 
which  is  a  marvelous  child,  I  should 
say.    The  second  thing  she  showed 
me   was    a   shiny    white    bar    built 
across  one  corner  of  the  play  room. 
"What    will    you    have    to    drink," 
she  asked,  and  in  nothing  flat  I  had 
my    size    eights    planted    on    that 
brass  rail.     "Ginger  ale,  coca  cola 
or  lemonade?"    She  offered.    Well, 
anyway,  it  was  cold. 
"I'm    having    carnation    trouble," 
she  said,  and  then  explained  that  she 
raises  her  own  red  carnations  so  that 
friend     husband,     Hal    Wallis,     can 
leave   home   every   morning  with   a 
fresh  one  in  his  buttonhole. 

The  whole  world  may  change  but 
there  is  one  thing  sure:  Louise  will 
always  be  the  same,  that  "same" 
meaning  she's  just  grand! 

DURING  a  very  involved  conver- 
sation about  motor  boats,  War- 
ren William  suddenly  clutched  his 
hair,  glanced  at  his  wrist-watch  and 
exclaimed,  "My  God!  My  perma- 
nent!" 

I  began  to  get  a  very  ill  feeling 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  but  he  ex- 
plained that  before  he  was  signed 
to  work  in  the  Ann  Sten  picture, 
"Nana,"  he  had  to  promise  to  have  a 
wave  put  in  his  hair. 

The  role  called  for  it  and  just 
to  make  sure  he  would  go  through 
with  it,  it  was  so  stipulated  in  his 
contract. 

Hollywood  men  are  beginning  to 
understand  what  women  go  through 
for  the  sake  of  beauty.  Paul  Muni, 
having  an  exceptionally  low  fore- 
head, couldn't  be  fitted  with  a  wig 
until  his  hair  had  been  shaved  back 
an  inch. 

IT  was  fun,  going  to  George  Black- 
wood's housewarmings.  You  never 
knew  just  where   he   would   be   liv- 
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ing.  George  is  a  new  contract  play- 
er at  First  National  and  every  time 
the  studio  took  up  an  option,  George 
got  a  raise  and  moved  up  one  flight. 
Now  he  is  living  in  a  penthouse  on 
the  roof  of  the  apartment  house 
where  he  first  had  a  tiny  apartment 
on  the  second  floor.  Outside  his  lit- 
tle bungalow  is  a  lawn  and  outdoor 
furniture. 

Dick  Powell  has  been  having  a 
series  of  house  warmings,  too,  not 
because  he  has  moved  often  but  be- 
cause the  first  one  was  such  a  suc- 
cess that  we  persuaded  him  to  have 
one  whenever  he  had  a  day  off  from 
work. 

And,  on  account  of  his  recent  ill- 
ness he  hasn't  had  to  work  much. 
Dick  says  he  has  definitely  given  up 
the  chase  after  Mary  Brian.  "There's 
too  much  competition,"  he  explained. 
But  Mary  is  building  a  house  in 
Toluca  Lake  and  that's  where  Dick 
is  now  living,  so  at  least  they'll  be 
neighbors. 

DICK  CROMWELL  was  afraid  he 
would  lose  his  new  house  before 
it  was  entirely  finished,  things  finan- 
cial got  so  desperate  with  him  re- 
cently. 

"What  with  strikes,  lay-offs  and 
payments  on  the  house  it  got  so  I 
looked  on  a  dinner  invitation  as  a 
business  engagement,"  he  told  me. 
He   tells   the   world    proudly   that 
he  is  in  love  with  Katharine  DeMille, 
and  I'll  say  the  boy  is  enthusiastic. 
When  I  asked  him  how  love  affected 
him,  he  said : 

"Just  like  a  big  bowl  of  ice 
cream    on    a    hot    day." 

MINNA  GOMBELL'S  husband  de- 
clares he  proposed  to  her  for 
eight  years  and  then  had  to  take 
her  out  on  the  desert  before  he 
could  get  a  "yes"  out  of  her. 

"I  stopped  the  car  six  miles  from 
Yuma  and  125  miles  from  the  last 
town  we  had  passed,"  he  relates. 
"I  told  her  to  get  out  and  see  how 
deep  the  sand  was.  She  did,  and 
sunk  up  to  her  knees.  Then  I  told 
her  it  was  six  miles  to  Yuma  and 
a  minister  and  a  long  way  back. 
The  perspiration  started  to  drip  off 
her  nose  and  I  won.  Eight  years 
was  a  long  time,  but  she's  worth 
it,"  he  added  gleefully. 

ONE  hot  day  recently — you  know, 
when  you  Easterners  are  think- 
ing about  getting  out  your  long  un- 
derwear, we  are  still  enjoying  sum- 
mer in  California — Talullah  Bank- 
head  and  some  boy  friends  were 
swimming  in  a  plunge  at  the  hotel 
where  Tallulah  spent  her  vacation. 
The  minute  they  got  out  of  the 
water  they  were  uncomfortably 
warm,  so  they  called  a  bell  boy  and 
{Please  turn  to  page  102) 


"I  Told 


Helen  never 
gave  them  a 
chance  to  say 

You  So" 


IV  THEN  Helen  and  Dick  were  married,  peo- 
**    pie  shook  their  heads  and  said,  "What  a 
flop  she'll  make  of  things!     Why,  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  even  knows  what  a  kitchen  looks  like." 

Helen  didnt  know  a  thing  about  cooking  but 
she  did  know  she  could  learn — and  that  she'd 
be  a  much  more  successful  cook  if  she  learned 
through  good  instruction  instead  of  the  old 
trial  and  error  method  that  costs  money,  time 
and  temper. 

For  women  like  Helen,  who  want  to  cook  well, 
Tower  Magazines  has  a  series  that  begins  with 
the  fundamental  principles,  gives  directions  for 
simple  dishes,  deals  with  food  values,  food 
selections  and  food  budgets.  This  series  takes 
into  consideration  your  special  individual  needs, 
too. 

Advanced  cooks  will  be  delighted  with  new 
ways  to  prepare  salads,  pies  and  pastries  that 
don't  go  wrong,  exciting  frozen  and  gelatin 
desserts,  fancy  breads  and  party  sandwiches. 

Make  your  cooking  win  praises.  It's  good 
economy,  too,  to  be  a  good  cook. 

If  you   want  to  know  more  about 
good   cooking,  write  to 

The  Food  Editor 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TO  COARSE 
fFACE  POWDERS ! 


YOU'LL  never 
go  back  to 
coarse  powders  after  using  the  new 
Betty  Lou  Face  Powder.  It  has  been  sift= 
cd  through  fine  mesh  silk  . .  not  once  . . 
but  three  times.  Betty  Lou  adheres  to 
your  skin  longer,  will  not  clog  delicate 
pores,  and  gives  your  face 
that  much=desired  youthful 
complexion. 


IN  CANADA-ISt 


By  the  makers  of  the  famous 

Tiettq  Jxru_ 

powder  puffs 
■  10,000,000  sold annually 


Sold      Exclusively     at 


F.W.  WOOLWORTH  C0-5*""'°,STORE 


Consult  Yogi  Alpha 

NEW  1934  READING 
NOW  READY 

1934  will  be  the  year  of  opportunity. 
Yogi  Alpha,  internationally  known  psy- 
chologist and  astrologer, whohas  amazed 
thousands  by  his  uncanny  predictions, of- 
fers a  2500 word Gianv  Astrological  Read- 
ing, based  on  your  eign  in  the  Zodiac, 
giving  you  predictions  month  by  month 
with  exact  days,  dates  and  happenings 
for  1934  and  balance  of  1933.  Consult  it 
before  making  any  changes  in  business, 
signing  papers,  love,  marriage,  employ- 
ment, speculation,  health,  accidents, 
lucky  days,  travel,  etc.  Send  only  60c 
and  exact  birth  date  for  complete  Astro- 
logical Forecast.  300- word  Numerology 
Reading  included  FREE.  Money  re- 
turned if  not  satisfied.  YOGI  ALPHA 
Box  1411,  Dent.  2-D.      San  Diego.  Calif. 

If  you  have  a  friend  who  wishes  read- 
ins,  send  S  I  for  the  TWO  readings. 


FREE 

.  .  .  300-WORD 
NUM  EROLOGY 
READING    with  or- 
der for  Astrological 
Reading. 


Tired..  Nervous 
dT"^  Wife 

Wins  Back 
Pep! 

TIER  raw  nerves 
■"  were  soothed. 
She  banished  that 
"dead  tired"  feel- 
ing. Won  new  youth- 
ful color — restful 
nights,  active  days— all  because  she  rid  her  system  of 
bowel-clogging  wastes  that  were  sapping  her  vitality. 
NR  Tablets  (Nature's  Remedy)— the  mild,  safe,  all- 
vegetable  laxative — worked  the  transformation.  Try 
it  for  constipation,  biliousness,  headaches,  dizzy  spells, 
colds.  See  how  refreshed  you 
feel.  At  all  druggists' — 25c. 


;  gold  &  bin 
-  1934     " 
Thermometer  —  sample 
NR    and    ~ 

name,  address,  stamp  to 

A.  H.  LEWIS  CO. 

Desk  SF-83 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 
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told  him  to  bring  a  big  pail  of  ice 
water. 

When  it  arrived  they  poured  it  all 
over  each  other  and  sent  the  boy 
back  for  more.  They  kept  the  boy 
busy  all  afternoon,  and  as  Talullah 
tips  generously,  the  boy  had  a  big 
day. 

PDMUND  BREESE  has  had  a 
■^  beautiful  collie  for  fifteen  years. 
The  dog's  hind  legs  are  paralyzed 
and  he  gets  around  the  house  with 
difficulty,  and  he  cannot  make  the 
stairs.  Every  night  Mr.  Breese  car- 
ries him  upstairs  and  in  the  morning 
carries  him  down  again. 

"For  two  years  I've  wanted  to 
go  to  New  York  on  a  visit,"  Mr. 
Breese  told  me,  "but  the  vet  tells 
me  the  dog  will  die  if  I  leave  him 
for  a  week,  so  I  keep  postponing 
the  trip." 

T  ITTLE  Cora  Sue  Collins  tele- 
-L-'  phoned  to  her  agent  the  other 
day,  and  when  he  answered  the 
phone  she  was  crying  so  she  couldn't 
talk  to  him.  He  was  upset,  thinking 
she  had  lost  her  job,  and  hurried 
over  to  her  house  only  to  learn  that 
her  pet  goldfish  had  died. 

And  now  just  one  more  little  kid- 
die story  and  I'll  stop.  Talking  to 
Roland  Young  of  pictures,  I  learned 
that  he  seldom  sees  a  picture.  In 
fact,  the  only  ones  he  had  seen  in 
months  were  "A  Bed  Time  Story" 
and  "She  Done  Him  Wrong." 

"So       you       favor       Paramount 

films?"  I  asked. 

"No,    no,"    he    replied,    "but    it 

takes  Baby   LeRoy  and  Mae  West 

to  get  me  out." 

"tpVERYONE  got  a  large  laugh  the 
^  day  when  Buddy  De  Sylva  took 
a  terrific  beating  from  Jack  Gilbert 
during  a  hotly  contested  game  of 
tennis. 

"You  Malibu  guys  aren't  so  hot," 
jeered  Jack. 

"We're  drinkers  and  lovers,"  re- 
torted De  Sylva,  "not  athletes." 

W  INFIELD  SHEEHAN,  Fox  ex- 
ecutive, on  a  vacation,  remem- 
bered his  duties  long  enough  to  give 
a  contract  to  a  girl  he  met  in  New 
York.  Her  name  is  Jane  Barnes; 
she  is  twenty-one  years  old  and 
Sheehan  wired  the  studio  that  she 
showed  more  promise  than  any  new 
girl  he  had  signed  up  for  a  long 
time. 

Incidentally,  when  Mr.  Sheehan 
calls  up  his  feminine  friends  and 
finds  them  out,  he  always  leaves 
word  with  the  person  who  answers 
the  telephone,  that  they  are  to  say 
"Mike"  called.   .   .   . 

Adrienne  Ames  has  a  switchboard 
in  her  beautiful  Beverly  Hills  home, 
but  when  the  Paramount  Studio 
wanted  to  reach  her  the  other  day 


they  sent  a  telegram  saying  they  had 
tried  all  day  to  get  her  but  her  lines 
were  all  busy  and  would  she  please 
come  to  work.  .  .  . 

Wynne  Gibson  appeared  at  the 
Colony  Club  the  other  night  with 
black  fingernails.  .  .  . 

Buster  Crabbe  gives  a  certain 
number  of  hours  each  week  to  the 
Red  Cross,  teaching  young  lifesavers 
how  to  swim.  .  .  . 

Dorothy  Peterson  says  her  pray- 
ers on  her  knees  beside  her  bed  every 
night.  .  .  . 

And  it  will  be  like  old  times  when 
Evalyn  Knapp  gets  going  in  "The 
Perils  of  Pauline,"  which  Universal 
is  making  as  a  serial.  .  .  . 

Won't  it  be  awful  if  Betty  Comp- 
son  really  does  tell  all,  as  she  threat- 
ens, in  her  book  of  her  life  and  loves 
in  Hollywood  for  the  past  eighteen 
years?  .  .  . 

Mae  West  is  house-hunting  and 
so  is  Judith  Allen  because  her  ad- 
dress was  printed  in  a  newspaper 
recently  and  she's  been  robbed 
twice.  .  .  . 

Because  Hobart  Bosworth  came  to 
California  to  die  with  a  tubercular 
ailment  years  ago  but  got  well  in- 
stead, he  visits  sanitariums  when 
he  has  time  and  cheers  up  the  pa- 
tients. .  .  . 

Because  Cecelia  Parker  kept  on 
humming  a  song  after  she  went  out 
of  the  scene  and  it  recorded  on  the 
film,  Ken  Maynard  had  to  pay  $100 
royalty  every  time  she  repeated  the 
chorus.   .   .   . 

But  Ken  said  that  is  what  a  girl 
would  do  in  real  life,  so  he  paid 
cheerfully.   .   .   , 

"The  reason  everyone  likes  to 
go  to  fortune-tellers,"  says  Mae 
Clarke,  "is  because  a  fortune-teller 
gives  you  her  undivided  attention. 
And  who  doesn't  like  to  be  listened 
to?"  .  .  .  And  when  Mae  Clarke 
went  back  to  Warners  to  play  in 
another  picture  with  Jimmy  Cag- 
ney  he  met  her  at  the  gate  and 
pelted    her    with    grapefruit. 

Remember  the  picture  in  which 
he  rubbed  a  grapefruit  all  over  her 
face  ? 

Constance  Bennett  can't  play  ten- 
nis in  the  sun  because  it  makes  lit- 
tle blisters  come  all  over  her  face.  .  . . 
Richard  Dix  cleared  $34  on  his 
chickens  last  month,  turned  around 
and  invested  in  young  turkeys.  He 
expects  to  clean  up  nicely  by 
Christmas. 

Colleen  Moore  was  discussing  her 
latest  picture,  "The  Power  and  the 
Glory." 

"It's  one  of  those  pictures  that 
my  Chinese  cook  would  under- 
stand," she  said.  "It  begins  at  the 
end  and  works  back  to  the  be- 
ginning." .  .  . 

And  that's  all.  Good-bye  every- 
body. 
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with  us  at  Dolores  Del  Rio's  to  see  the 
Fall  swimming  races!  And  can  Do- 
lores swim! 

The  party  was  given  by  Dolores  and 
her  husband,  Cedric  Gibbons,  for 
Merian  C.  Cooper  and  his  bride,  Dor- 
othy Jordan,  and  their  house  guests, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney,  at 
Dolores'  Santa  Monica  Canyon  home. 

There  was  tennis,  too,  and  Miriam 
Hopkins  and  King  Vidor  distinguished 
themselves  at  the  game.  They  play  to- 
gether every  day,  so  their  skill  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  Miriam  wore  white 
slacks  with  a  blue  sweater.  Ernst 
Lubitsch  has  taken  to  tennis  since  he 
came  to  this  country,  too.  And,  of 
course,  Gary  Cooper  is  both  a  grand 
swimmer  and  tennis  player.  Gary  won 
in  the  swimming  matches.  We  thought 
at  first  that  Constance  Bennett  and 
Martha  Sleeper  were  going  to  win  the 
women's  race,  but  Countess  Frasso 
came  in  first. 

Mary  Pickford  was  unusually  quiet. 
However,  she  is  always  an  amusing 
conversationalist.  She  wore  a  gold- 
colored  sports  suit  with  short  jacket, 
and  a  little  gold  cloth  beret-shaped  hat. 

Dolores  has  a  new  floating  bob,  very 
becoming.  One  realizes  she  should 
never  have  worn  her  hair  long.  She 
said  she  had  had  a  sort  of  supersti- 
tious feeling  about  cutting  her  hair, 
but   had   finally   made    the   plunge. 

"I  cut  off  a  little  of  it  myself,  just 
as  a  starter,"  she  said.  "Then  I  got 
more  courage,  and  had  the  rest  of  it 
chopped.  It's  an  odd  feeling,  losing  a 
head  of  long  hair.  You  feel  as  if  you 
had  just  taken  a  plunge  into  cold 
water." 

The  guests  included  William  Haines, 
George  Cukor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fredric 
March,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gla- 
zer  (Sharon  Lynn),  Kay  Francis  and 
Kenneth  MacKenna. 

A  buffet  supper  was  served  in  the 
garden. 

SCRAM!" 
That    was     a    nice,     hospitable 
greeting,  wasn't  it?     We  weren't  just 
crashing     William     Beaudine's     party, 
either,  but  had  been  duly  invited. 

Then  we  found  out  that  the  remark 
had  been  made  by  a  bird,  an  Indian 
hill  mynah,  an  odd  creature  that  gets 
about  with  long  hops  instead  of  flying, 
and  talks  like  a  parrot. 

The  Beaudines  were  giving  a  party 
at  their  charming  beach  house  at  Santa 
Monica.  We  found  the  guests  sitting 
about  on  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas 
on  the  wide  verandah  and  on  the  beach 
in  front  of  the  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buster  Crabbe  dropped 
in  soon  after  our  own  arrival.  Mrs. 
Crabbe  is  trying  to  learn  to  cook,  she 
says.  And  even  though  her  husband 
did  eat  a  rousing  dinner,  that's  no  rea- 
son, she  declared,  why  her  own  cook- 
ing is  a  failure.  Anyway,  they  have 
a  cook,  and  if  things  don't  turn  out 
right  when  she  herself  tries  to  make 
Buster  a  favorite  dish,  why,  there's 
always  the  professional  to  turn  to. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Mulhall  were 
there,  and  so  was  Bobby  Vernon,  and 
there  were  James  Flood,  the  director, 
Ben  Bard — quite  lonely  without  his 
wife,  Ruth  Roland— and  others. 
(Please  turn  to  page  104) 


"  W ho  gave  youthe  lovely wave,  Peg?" 

"J  did  it  with  my  own  two  hands  . . . 
and  Wildroot  Wave  Powder!" 

"The  powder  you  mix  with  water?" 

"Why  not?  It's  the  best  waveset  you 
can  buy,  and  it  only  costs  10c  apint!" 


WILDROOT  WAVE  POWDER 

Just  mix  with  water  .  .  .  leaves  no  white  flakes. 
10c  package  makes  a  pint  of  heavy  wave  lotion. 

15c  In  Canada 


YOU'RE  RIGHT, 
JUNE  KNIGHT! 


ELWaL 

Fifth  Avenue,  New  York        £w 


BLUE  WALTZ   Beauty  Aids 

make  every  woman  more  alluring 

TRUST  June  Knight,  attractive  Universal  star, 
to  find  that  Blue  Waltz  Beauty  Aids  are  the 
perfect  make-up  treatment! 

She  says—  "Blue Waltz  .  .  .the  fragrance, like 
the  melody,  lingers  on." 
And,  she's  certainly  right,  for  you  will  find  it 
easy  to  bring  out  all  your  natural  charm  with 
the  glamorous  Blue  Waltz  perfume,  silk-sifted 
face  powder,  and  special-shaped  indelible  lip- 
stick —they  arz  pre-matched  to  harmonize  with 
each  other  and  with  your  skin,  in  shades  most 
flattering  to  your  individual  type. 
Your  friends  will  admire  your  flawless  make- 
up when  you  use  the  Blue  Waltz  cosmetics! 
Visit  your  5  and  10c  store  to-day,  and  see 
why  both  Hollywood  and  Broadway  are  wild 
about  Clue  Waltz  Beauty  Aids.  Each,  only  10c 


PERFUME     FACE  POWDER     LIPSTICK     CREAM  ROUGE     VANISHING  CREAM 
TOILET  WATER       COLD  CREAM       EYE  SHADOW       BRILLIANTINE      TALCUM 
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MEND 

Me  SOLE 


FOR 


Save  money  on  shoe  hills.  Easy!  Just 
spread  on  So-Lo.  Dries  overnight.  Out- 
wears ordinary  leather.  Fix  the  family's 
shoes  at  home.  "So-Lo  saves  me  $3.00 
a  month  for  shoes  alone'*  writes  Mrs.  C. 
Johnson,  Altoona,  Pa. 

So-Lo  also  fixes  anything  of  rubber, 
leather  or  cloth — hot  water  bottles, 
rubber  boots,  auto  tires,  etc.  Over 
4,000,000  satisfied  users.     Guaranteed. 

Tear  out  this  ad — get  So-Lo  today  at  Hardware 
or  5  and  10c  Stores.  Dealers:  Write  So-Lo 
Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


So  I  o 


"World's  Lowest  Priced  Shoe  Repair" 


Callous-ease 


i 


New  Medicated 
MOLESKIN 
Cushions,  Absorbs 
Painful  Growths 

Quick,  lasting  relief  now,  for  eore,  calloused,  tender  feet. 
\  clvct-aoft  moleskin,  treated  with  KINOX  adhesive  medica- 
tion ends  pain  ol  Callouses  and  corns  soon  as  applied.  Hard 
growths  are  Gently  absorbed.  Antiseptic;  cannot  harm 
licnlfhy  tissue.  Liberal  10c  size  sold  in  many  WOOLWORTH 
STORES;  or  we  will  send  25c  drus-store  size  or  big  wide 
family-size  SI  spool  postpaid.  Money  cheerfully  returned  if 
Dot  delighted  with  Quick,  permanent  relief. 

KINOX  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  W,  Rutland,  Vermont 
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PERFUME  and 
FACE     POWDER 


Enhance  your  loveliness  by 
tlie  glamorous  fragrance  of 
.  Radio  GinL  Perfume  and 
I  owdcr.  Fine  essential  oils  imported  from  France, 
but  compounded  in  this  country,  bring  a  truly  mod- 
ern. French  odcur  at  a  price  for  thrifty  Americans. 
.  .  .  And,  you  will  adore  the  exclusive  new  shade  of 
face  powder— Dermatone — that  blends  with  every 
type  complexion.     Get  your  free  sample. 


Use  this  COUPON  for  FREE  SAMPLE 


DEI, CO  CO.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  '  i  t-11 

Send  me  FREE  Regular  Size  Radio 
(.ill  Perfume  and  Trial  Size  Radio 
Girl  Face  Powder.  I  am  enclosing 
l()c  (coin  or  postage)  to  cover  cost 
or    mailing. 


Tonight's  the  Night 
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"\/[  RS.  RALPH  MORGAN,"  grinned 
-1-V1  Mrs.  Frank  Craven,  "was  up- 
stairs with  the  bride  for  an  hour,  ad- 
vising her  against  it,  and  telling  her 
these  Hollywood  marriages  don't  last!" 

That  was  a  huge  laugh,  for  the  bride 
and  groom  had  already  been  married 
just  thirty  years  that  day,  and  were 
having  a  party  and  repeating  the  cere- 
mony as  a  joke.  I  mean  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  Barlow. 

But  the  joke  turned  out  to  be  a  little 
sad,  after  all.  For  sentiment  got  the 
best  of  a  lot  of  the  guests,  and  many 
were  weeping  (just  as  guests  always 
do  at  weddings). 

The  "ceremony"  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  "bride"  and  "groom,"  a 
beautiful  old  English  house  in  Holly- 
wood. Following  the  ceremony  the 
the  two  principals  hopped  into  their 
car,  to  the  accompaniment  of  pelting 
rice,  and  with  a  sign  on  the  back  which 
read  "Just  Married,"  and  took  a 
honeymoon  around  the  block,  then 
came  back  for  the  wedding  breakfast! 

The  "bride"  wore  green  lace  and  a 
large  hat  and  carried  a  corsage  of 
Talisman  roses.  Mrs.  Morgan,  her 
life-long  friend,  was  matron  of  honor, 
and  wore  pastel  chiffon  and  a  corsage 
of  gardenias.  Claude  Gillingwater,  who 
had  been  best  man  at  the  original  wed- 
ding, was  best  man  at  this  "repeat 
performance." 

The  service  was  conducted  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Arthur  Wurtle  of  St. 
Thomas'  Episcopal  Church. 

Someone  suggested  that,  as  Helen 
Stefini  had  cried  the  most,  she  should 
receive  the  first  prize  of  ten  dollars! 

Belle  Mitchell  caught  the  bride's 
bouquet  when  it  was  tossed. 

The  reception  committee  consisted 
of  Mesdames  Edmund  Breese,  Frank 
Craven,  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Mor- 
gan Wallace. 

Those  present  included  Blythe  Daly, 
who  came  with  her  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Craven,  Claudia 
Morgan,  Ralph  Morgan,  Helen  Bolton, 
Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  William  Davidson, 
Grant  Mitchell,  Warren  William,  Guy 
Kibbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McHugh, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Thomson,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Gleason,  Edmund  Breese,  Sam 
Hardy,  Edna  Bennett,  Ned  Sparks  and 
his  wife,  and  many  others. 

A  BARBECUE  in  the  moonlight, 
with  the  quiet  hills  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  noise  of  howling  coy- 
otes in  the  distance! 

It  was  given  by  Sidney  Blackmer  on 
his  birthday,  at  one  of  the  "dude" 
ranches,  and  was  no  end  of  fun. 

The  cowboys  twanged  their  guitars 
and  sang  their  songs  in  the  firelight, 
and  the  "chow"  was  barbecued  beef 
and  potatoes  au  gratin,  though,  of 
course,  they  should  have  been  roasted 
in  the  ashes,  as  the  cowboys  cook  them. 

There  was  a  dice  game  going  near 
the  fire,  and  Bryan  Foy,  Al  Rogell, 
Joseph  Schildkraut,  and  Chester  Mor- 
ris couldn't  tear  themselves  away  from 
it.  And  there  was  even  a  bridge  and 
a  poker  game.  Walter  Lang  and  Jack 
Holt  proved  sharks  at  poker,  while 
Mrs.  Bryan  Foy  and  Mrs.  Al  Rogell 
won  at  bridge. 

THE  most  romantic  pair  in  all  Hol- 
lywood— Edna    Best    and    Herbert 
Marshall!       Do     you     remember     how 


Edna  passed  up  a  film  career  to  be 
with  her  husband? 

They're  back  in  Hollywood,  and 
Elizabeth  Allan  and  her  husband,  Wil- 
liam J.  O'Brien,  gave  them  a  nice  party 
the  other  night,  the  occasion  being 
Edna's  birthday. 

We  looked  in  vain,  when  we  first 
arrived,  for  our  hostess.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
a  fascinating  Irishman,  bade  us  wel- 
come. Then  we  found  out  that  Miss 
Allan  was  working,  and  would  be  late. 

She  has  all  the  poise  of  the  well- 
bred  English  girl.  So,  when  she 
arrived  an  hour  later,  she  wasn't  in 
the  least  fussed.  And  she  did  look 
lovely  in  a  white  pique  evening  dress, 
long  and  graceful.  She  could  stay 
but  an  hour,  however,  as  she  had  an 
early  morning  call.  Then  she  said 
good-night  and  retired. 

All  the  Britishers  naturally  went 
into  a  little  huddle  to  talk  about  Lon- 
don. These  included  Bramley  Fletcher, 
Charles  Laughton,  Heather  Angel,  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Torrence. 

Heather  Angel  runs  to  picturesque 
dresses  and  picture  hats.  She  looked 
stunning  in  a  wide-brimmed  hat  and 
soft  lace  gown. 

Most  of  the  women  wore  sports 
clothes,  Kay  Francis  looking  especially 
charming  in  an  Eleanor  blue  knitted 
suit. 

Guests  included  Elizabeth  Lonergan, 
Florence  Desmond,  Russell  Gleason, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  O'Brien,  Kenneth 
MacKenna,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Mulhall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lachman,  Bessie 
Love  and  William  Hawks,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clive  Brook,  Philip  Lonergan, 
Jameson  Thomas,  Al  Kauffman,  and 
others. 

CAN  Maureen  O'Sullivan  and  Johnny 
Farrow  be  married?     One  suspects 
so. 

They  entertain  together  a  great  deal 
at  Maureen's  cute  beach  house  at  Santa 
Monica;  and  there,  too,  you  will  al- 
ways find  Father  O'Donnell. 

Maureen  was  looking  well  in  a 
bright  blue  bathing  suit  the  day  we 
traveled  to  the  beach  to  her  party 
given  for  the  Puppets,  a  club  made  up 
of  the  younger  set  in  pictures.  Every- 
body was  out  on  Maureen's  private 
beach. 

"You  positively  must  put  on  a  bath- 
ing suit  if  you  want  to  sit  on  the  sand," 
commanded  Maureen  as  each  guest  ar- 
rived. And  so  all  of  us  found  our- 
selves so  arrayed,  whether  we  went 
into  the  very  rough  ocean  or  not. 

Tom  Brown  was  going  to  bring 
Anita  Louise  (of  course!),  but  Anita 
was  playing  in  a  stage  play,  and 
didn't  get  down  until  later.  So  Tom 
was  dispensing  his  gallant  favors  im- 
partially, talking  to  Betty  Furness, 
Pattie  Ellis  and  the  others. 

Earl  Blackwell  brought  Elizabeth 
Wilson,  Virginia  Howard  came  with 
William  Janney,  and,  in  general,  there 
was  quite  a  pairing  of  the  youngsters. 

Tom  Brown  said  he  wouldn't  miss 
seeing  Anita  that  day  for  anything!  It 
was  their  "seventh  anniversary!"  But 
we  found  out  he  meant  they  had  been 
going  together  seven  months! 

Junior  Dui'kin's  sister,  Grace  and 
Gertrude  Durkin,  and  Henry  Wads- 
worth  and  Robert  Horner  were  among 
the  guests. 

Maureen  told  us  she  was  learning 
to    swim    under    water,    with    Johnny 
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Weissmuller  teaching-  her  the  technique. 

"But  Johnny's  pictures  require  all 
sorts  of  swimming,"  she  said,  "so  I'm 
struggling." 

You  should  have  seen  the  crush  of 
ladies  around  Philip  Merivale,  noted 
stage  actor,  just  come  to  the  screen,  at 
the  party  which  Mel  Brown,  the  direc- 
tor, and  his  wife  gave  in  his  honor! 

And  he's  such  a  retiring  sort  of  man, 
too;  looks  like  a  doctor  or  a  college 
professor.  He  didn't  even  want  to 
have  his  picture  taken. 

He  really  cut  that  popular  young 
actor,  Phillips  Holmes,  right  out!  And 
that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  wife, 
a  charming  lady,  and  his  daughter, 
were  present. 

Edward  Everett  Horton  was  there, 
too,  and  so  were  Kay  Hammond 
George  K.  Arthur  and  his  wife,  E.  E. 
Clive,  and  dozens  of  others. 

The  former  Mrs.  Reginald  Denny 
was  among  the  guests  looking  very 
pretty  in  a  print  frock  and  wide 
brimmed  hat.  She  is  running  a  dra- 
matic  school  and  enjoys  the  work. 

I  DON'T  know  how  Carmel  Myers 
found  time  and  energy  to  manage  it, 
but  she  gave  a  party  following  her 
opening  in  a  play  at  the  Pasadena 
Community  Theater.  And  though  she 
did  look  awfully  tired,  she  was  a  won- 
derful hostess.  Of  course,  her  hus- 
band, Ralph  Blum,  the  attorney,  lent 
a  lot  of  aid. 

Carmel  was  charming  in  a  white 
crepe  gown.  Her  guests  included  Eva- 
lyn  Knapp,  Peggy  Fears,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Lachman,  Jose  Crespo,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Sloane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry 
Hart,  and  many  others. 

YACHTING  parties  go  on  all  the 
year  round!  The  Dominos  gave  a 
most  amusing  one,  on  the  "Gloria  Dal- 
ton,"  owned  by  Gloria  and  Victor  Dal- 
ton. 

We  went  to  Catalina  and  returned 
by  moonlight.  Mia  Marvin,  Maude 
Fulton,  and  Mrs.  Ned  Sparks  went 
swimming,  while  others  of  us  just  put 
on  bathing  suits  and  baked  in  the  sun. 
Mrs.  Edward  G.  Robinson  took  movies 
of  the  crowd  and  also  made  fudge — a 
most  energetic  lady. 

But  it  was  our  homecoming  that  was 
the  delight.  Who  says  Hollywood  has 
no  devoted  husbands! 

The  husbands  gathered  at  the  Dom- 
inos Clubhouse  to  have  dinner  with 
their  spouses,  expecting  the  ladies  at 
about  seven-thirty.  But  seven-thirty 
came  and  went,  and  still  no  wives. 
Then,  eight,  nine,  ten! 

Edward  G.  Robinson  by  that  time 
was  taking  his  wife's  picture  from  his 
pocket  and  gazing  at  it  every  five  min- 
utes. Ned  Sparks  lost  all  his  jaunti- 
ness  and  kept  running  to  the  window 
every  time  he  heard  an  automobile 
drive  up.  Alan  Mowbray  was  looking 
at  his  watch  constantly.  Pat  O'Brien 
talked  darkly  of  shipwreck  to  Boris 
Karloff,  and  Boris'  face  never  wore  a 
more  harried  look  even  when  he  was 
being  pursued  by  hellhounds  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

Eleven  o'clock  came — still  no  wives. 
And  the  husbands  hadn't  eaten  a  bite. 

Finally  at  twelve  they  did  arrive, 
those  errant  wives. 

All  was  sweetness  and  light,  except 
{Please  turn  to  page  106) 


GEE   THAT  WAS  A 
SWELL    DINNER. 
YOU    HAD  TONIGHT 
DEAR.' 


OH,  THAT'S  EASY 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  A 
LOT  OF  GOOD  MENUS( 
AND  R.EOPES 


Have 
You  Started  Your 

Library? 


Recipe 


Last  month  Tower  Magazines   offered 

''Recipes  of  the  Month",  and  here  are 

some  additions  you'll  want. 

Each  of  the  following  food  circulars  is  crammed  with  a  weal+h  of 
recipes  .  .  .  new,  different,  appetizing.  The  kind  that  makes  cooking 
and  meal  planning  so  much  easier  .  .  .  the  kind  that  makes  your 
family  say,  "Let's  have  lots  more  dinners  like  that!" 

All  of  these  circulars  are  the  same  size,  and  many  women  are  keep- 
ing them  together  in  a  leather  binder  for  easy  and  frequent 
reference. 

□   Healthful  Diet  for  Children       □   American  Cooking 


Nursery  and  kindergarten  menus  .  .  . 
diets  for  grammar  school  age  .  .  .  high 
school  diet  .  .  .  height  and  weight  tables 
.   .    .  school    box    lunches   .    .   .   menus. 


□   Vegetable  Cookery 

New  recipes  for  green  vegetables  .  .  . 
special  tomato  recipes  .  .  .  ways  with 
corn,  peas  and  beans  .  .  .  cabbage  and 
onions  dressed  up  .  .  .  vegetable  salads. 

Q   Bread  and  Cereal  Dishes 

Muffins  and  breakfast  breads  .  .  . 
macaroni  and  spaghetti  .  .  .  left-over 
bread  dishes  .  .  .  rice  cookery  .  .  .  bran 
recipes  .  .  .  variety  with  breakfast  cereal 
.  .  .  griddle  cakes  and  waffles  .  .  . 
favorite    cereal    puddings. 


Favorite  American  cakes  and  pies  .  .  . 
appetizers  and  salads  .  .  .  New  England 
dishes  .  .  .  Southern  dishes  .  .  .  American 
sandwiches  .  .  .  meat  and  fish  dishes. 


□  Fresh  and  Canned  Fish 

Cocktails  and  appetizers  .  .  .  fish  soups 
and  chowders  .  .  .  main  course  fish 
dishes  .  .  .  salads  .  .  .  breakfast  and 
luncheon  dishes  . . .  sauces  and  garnishes. 

□  Cheese  for  Every  Occasion 

Cheese  appetizers  and  soups  .  .  .  main 
dishes  .  .  .  dishes  for  lunch  and  supper 
.  .  .  cheese  sandwiches  and  salads  .  .  . 
cheese  desserts  .  .  .  foreign  cheese 
recipes    .    .   .   cheese    you    should    know. 


Rita  Calhoun,  Tower  Magazines,  Inc., 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    send    me    the    food    circulars    I     have    checked    above    for    my    Recipe    Library.     I    am 
enclosing    10  cents  for  each  one  I  want. 


Addr 


City. 
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SORE 
TOES 

CAUSED  BY  NEW 
OR  TIGHT  SHOES 

QUICKLY  AND  SAFELY  RELIEVED! 

Keep  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  always  handy  and 
you'll  be  as  foot-happy  as  a  child!  Sore  toes 
from  new  or  tight  shoes  are  relieved  at  once. 
These  thin,  soothing,  healing,  protective  pads 
end  corn  pain;  quickly  and  safely  remove  corns 
or  callouses.  Get  a  box  today.  Sold  every- 
where. Cost  but  a  trifle. 

D?  Scholls  lino  pads 

'R'/z  Price 


Save  over 

Tg'Rock  Bottom 
Price  on  all  standard  office 
models— Underwood.  Reming- 
ton, Royal,  etc.  —Easiest  terms  ever  of- 
fered. Also  Portables  at  reduced  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

AH  Tate  models  completely    refinished,* 

like  brand  Dew.  Fully  Guaranteed. 

Sent  on    18  days'  trial.     Send    No 

Money.  Biff  Free  Catalog  ahowa  act, 

al  machines  in  full  colors.  Greatest  bar-  '■■■•■if 

sraioH  ever  offered.  SeDd  at  once  1 1  ^^  iriai 

International  Typewriter  Exch.,  Sl^iisiJSS&So 


PIMPLY  SKIN 


Made  Wilbur  Feel  Dirty 


I 

Nothing  he  could  do  seemed  to  stop 
his  pimples.  Then  he  discovered 
that  Just  a  touch  of  soothing,  anti- 
septic C'ampho-PheniQue  relieved 
pimples  in  a  few  hours! 

Pimples  Arc  Unnecessary 
IDven  deep-hidden  germs  of  tortur- 
ous Athlete's  1'oot  (Foot  Itch) 
are  driven  out  by  C'amplio- 
Phenlque!  Soothes  cuts,  wounds  and  cold  sores 
wonderfully;  protects  against  infection:  speeds 
healing.  Get  Campho-Pheriique  today — 30c  at  any 
drug  store,  or,  try  the  10c  size. 

campho-pheniqueL 


^HE'S  WORTH 


— yet  she's  downhearted!  (She 
couldn't  "hold  her  man"  after  he 
discovered  dandruff  on  her  costly 
fur  coat!)  Don't  YOU  take 
chances  .  .  .  use  Dr.  Earle's  Tar 
Shampoo  Soap — recommended 
everywhere.  At  your  drug  store, 
or  sent  postpaid  for  50V.  Dr. 
Earle's  Soap  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SUAMpoo  soAr 


FAIRY  TALES   FOR   10  CENTS 

Send  today  for  attractive  copies  of  ADVENTURES 
OF  A  BROWNIE  and  THE  UGLY  DUCKLING. 
Ten  cents  each. 

Address 

TOWER    BOOKS,    Incorporated 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO 

Enlargements 

Wonderful  LIFE-LIKE  enlarge- 
ments, bast,  full  length  or  part 
QHLV      °^  £r<)up,  pets  or 

Aother  subjects, 

¥  no 


49 


SIZE  OF  ENLARGEMENT 
11x14  inches 


now  made  from 
any  photo,  snap- 
shot or  tin  type  at 
I  the  amazingly  low 
J  introductory  price 
w    of49ceach.  Send  as 
T^  — -,  many  photos  as  you 
H si      KA*  l»rr  desire  enlarged  now 
r     while  this  price  lasts.  Return  of 
the  original  photos  guaranteed. 

Send  No  Motte\  t  3 ust  ma ' ' Pnoto  with  name  and  ad- 

— — — — _ £.•  dress.  In  a  few  days  your  postman 

will  deliver  abeautlful  enlargement  that  will  never  fade.  Pay  I. im  only 
49c  plus  postal  fee  or  Bend  60c  with  order  and  we  will  pay  postage. 
BEAUTIFULL  V  fy  IlrriT  To  quickly  acquaint  new  cuBtom- 

Carved  Frame  III  VLN  «■?*  JjJ,  ?**2*£fr£G> 

notice,  all  Paitel  Colored  enlargements  FREE.  Illustrations  of  beau- 
tifully carved  frames  from  which  to  make  a  choice  will  be  sent  with 
your  enlargement.     Don't  delay.    Act  now.    Mail  your  Photos  today. 

NEW  ERA  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

11  E.  HURON  STREET  DEPT.     s84       CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


Tonight's  the  Night 


{Continued  from  page  105) 


in  the  case  of  Ned  Sparks  and  his  wife, 
who  didn't  speak  for  four  days! 

ADRIENNE  AMES'  housewarming 
party  turned  out  to  be  a  house- 
cooling  party. 

The  new  whoopee  room  is  beautiful. 
Its  bar  is  wood  painted  like  marble, 
its  huge  mirror  at  the  back,  its  walls 
decorated  with  Venetian  scenes — the 
most  beautiful  playroom  in  all  of 
Hollywood. 

We  stayed  there  a  while,  but  the 
Italian  garden  beckoned  us,  for  there 
are  great  trees  and  comfortable  lawn 
sofas  and  chairs  and  a  charming  swim- 
ming pool. 

Lionel  Barrymore  brought  his  wife, 
Irene  Fenwick.  She .  said  that  when 
she  was  at  home — she  spends  some 
time  in  New  York  every  year — Lionel 
catches  up  on  his  sleep! 

"He  just  digs  a  burrow  from  home 
to  the  studio,"  she  laughed,  "and  doesn't 
go  anywhere  except  to  work." 

Mrs.  Barrymore  looked  charming  in 
a  linen  sports  suit,  the  skirt  beige,  the 
short  jacket  ashes-of-roses  pink.  She 
wore  a  small  beige  sailor. 

Our  hostess  was  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  looking  radiantly  pretty  in 
an  afternoon  dress  of  black  satin  skirt 
and  white  tear-drop  crepe  blouse.  The 
dress  was  long,  reaching  to  the  ground, 
and  was  made  with  a  low  back  to  the 
waist  line,  revealing  Miss  Ames'  per- 
fectly grand  tan. 

Bruce  Cabot  was  among  the  guests, 
gallant  and  engaging  as  ever.  He  had 
been  wearing  a  blue  sweater  of  a  per- 
fectly heavenly  color,  the  last  time  I 
saw  him,  and  I  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  it. 

"Oh,  there  were  so  many  envious  re- 
marks made  about  it  that  I  had  to  give 
it  away,"  he  laughed. 

We  found  Lionel  Barrymore  wan- 
dering about  the  house,  looking  at  the 
pictures,  and  as  he  stood  before  a 
painting,  showing  four  men — a  Vales- 
quez,  I  believe — his  artistic  musings 
were  interrupted  by  Jack  Oakie,  who 
declared  that  the  four  men  were  the 
Four  Marx  Brothers! 

Jack's  mother  was  a  guest,  too — and 
quite  as  amusing  and  lively  as  her  son. 

We  heard  a  bull-frog  croaking  from 
the  pond,  and  Jack  declared  he  thought 
it  was  Bing  Crosby  crooning.  Bing 
overheard  him,  but  grinned  appre- 
ciatively. 

Ralph  Forbes  came  alone.  Others 
included  Dixie  Lee  (Mrs.  Bing  Crosby), 
Maurice  Chevalier,  Jetta  Goudal  and 
Harold  Grieve,  Hedda  Hopper,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fredric  March,  Mitchell  Lyson, 
Miriam  Hopkins  and  Laura  Hope 
Crews. 

There  was  swimming  in  the  swim- 
ming pool. 

Tete-a-tete  tables  were  set  on  the 
lawn,  and  at  evening  we  all  repaired 
to  the  garden  for  dinner.  The  garden 
was  illuminated  by  candles  in  six-foot- 
tall  candelabras,  giving  a  gorgeous 
effect. 

JUST  the  grandest  bunch  of  young- 
sters compose  the  Puppets  Club! 
They  were  all  there,  too,  at  the  Farm 
Party  given  at  the  club  house. 

The  boys  were  dressed  as  farmers 
and  the  girls  as  milk-maids. 

Milk  pails  and  a  papier  mache  cow, 
very  life-like,  adorned  the  grounds,  with 
the  cow  peeking  in  the  window  at  the 


gay    doings     inside     the     club     house! 

The  garage  was  outfitted  with  hay 
and  decorated  with  lanterns,  like  a 
barn,  and  there  was  a  bar  out  there, 
where  we  got  soda-pop  and  cider. 

There's  a  lot  of  young  romance 
abroad  in  the  club,  and  all  the  guests 
were   rather  obviously  paired   off. 

Tom  Brown,  of  course,  brought  Anita 
Louise,  but  not  until  late,  as  she  is 
working  on  the  stage.  And  there  were 
Lola  Lane  and  Lyle  Talbot — quite  a 
something-or-other  in  the  way  of 
romances — and  Earl  Blackwell  and 
Grace  Durkin,  William  Janney  and 
Gertrude  Durkin,  and  Patricia  Ellis 
with  Robert   Horner. 

Mary  Brian  was  there,  and  Helen 
Mack,  who  came  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernst  Schoedsack,  Pat  O'Brien  and 
Robert  Armstrong,  Francis  Lederer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gleason,  Marion 
Lessing  and  many  others. 

Some  baby  ducks  were  raffled  off  for 
charity.  Herbert  Cavanaugh  won  two, 
proudly  bearing  them  off  home  in  a  big 
crate.  Lyle  Talbot  won  two  others, 
but  having  no  place  to  keep  them  in 
his  apartment  except  in  the  bath-tub, 
he  said,  he  re-auctioned  them  off  and 
gave  the  proceeds  to  the  club. 


For  Your 

Thanksgiving 

Dinner 

All  the  events  of  that  Final 
Thursday  in  November  revolve 
around  the  dinner.  To  give  you 
the  best  assistance  possible  in 
making  your  Thanksgiving  a  suc- 
cess we  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing  circulars: 

1.  Thanksgiving  dishes  from 
Hollywood. 

2.  Thanksgiving  recipes  from 
hotel  chefs. 

3.  Dinners  at  any  price. 

4.  Table  decorations  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

5.  Turkey  and  fixings. 

6.  Left-over  Thanksgiving  dishes. 

7.  Thanksgiving    desserts. 

8.  Budget  dishes  for  Thanks- 
giving. 

If  you  would  like  copies  of 
these  circulars,  send  ten  cents  to 
Rita  Calhoun,  care  of  Tower 
Magazines,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Remember  they  are 
printed  on  loose  leaves  so  that 
you  can  keep  them  in  a  loose- 
leaf   binder. 
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LARGEST   BOARDWALK   HOTEL 


THE 

AMBASSADOR 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Year   'Round    Comfort   and    Pleas- 
ure.     Golf.      Tennis.       Horseback 
Riding.      Fishing,   Shooting. 
Sun     Decks — Indoor     Sea 
Water     Swimming     Pool. 
Attractive     American     and     European     Plan 
Rates.      Write 
WILLIAM   HAMILTON,    Genera/  Manager 


What  Are 

YOUR 

Homemaking 
Problems? 

Was  there  ever  a  woman  who  didn't 
have  a  housekeeping  problem  to 
vex  her ! 

Maybe  it's  Junior  rebelling  at 
spinach  ...  or  a  laundry  that  won't 
come  white  ...  or  a  husband  clamor- 
ing for  a  different  dessert  at  every 
meal. 

What  is  your  housekeeping  prob- 
lem? 

Why  don't  you  dispose  of  it  by 
packing  it  off  to  Mary  Marshall  at 
Tower  Magazines.  She  knows  what 
home-making  problems  are  and  how 
to  solve  them  .  .  .  and  she's  very  glad 
to  help  you  if  she  possibly  can.  Of 
course,  there's  no  charge — it's  a 
special  service  for  readers  of  Tower 
Magazines.  Just  send  a  stamped, 
self-addressed   envelope. 

ADDRESS 

Miss  Mary  Marshall 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  Inc. 

55  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


New  Pictures  You 
Should  See 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

lative  cast,  Muni  has  turned  in  a  show 
that  can  compare  with  "I  Am  a  Fugi- 
tive" or  his  recent  stage  success, 
"Counsellor  at  Law." 

Though  Paul  Muni's  work  shines  like 
a  beacon,  all  the  credit  is  by  no  means 
his.  Aline  MacMahon,  Guy  Kibbee, 
Mary  Astor  and  an  old  favorite  of 
yours,  Anna  Q.  Nilsson,  press  the  star 
closely  for  honors.  Margaret  Lindsay, 
little  English  actress  who  scored  a  dis- 
tinct hit  in  "The  Narrow  Cornor,"  does 
excellently  in  a  role  that  we  could 
wish  were  larger;  and  Donald  Cook, 
Sidney  Toler  and  that  swell  little 
juvenile  actor,  David  Durand,  all  de- 
serve  honorable   mention. 

When  big  pictures  for  the  year  are 
measured  up,  "The  World  Changes" 
must  necessarily  be  considered.  Its 
theme  is  something  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  The 
sheer  excellence  of  its  cast  makes  it 
worth  while  from  an  artistic  view- 
point, also.  All  in  all,  "The  World 
Changes"  is  something  that  you  should 
see.  Your  reviewer  is  somewhat 
tempted  to  add,  "And  how!" 

A  CHANCE  AT  HEAVEN— (Radio) 
— Vina  Delmar  has  written  a  lot 
of  stories  for  the  movies,  but  "A 
Chance  at  Heaven"  came  from  closer 
to  her  heart  than  most  of  them.  Your 
reviewer  happens  to  know  that  Vina 
Delmar  lived  her  own  life  something 
along  the  lines  of  "A  Chance  at 
Heaven." 

Radio  has  made  a  pretty  good  film 
out  of  it.  Joel  McCrea  and  Ginger 
Rogers  seem  to  be  the  best  team  that 
Miss  Delmar  has  had  in  any  of  her 
stories.  And  a  strong  supporting  cast 
helps  to  put  the  picture  a  little  above 
the  ordinary  run  of  attractions. 

Marian  Nixon,  who  scored  wonder- 
fully in  "Pilgrimage,"  proves  that  there 
are  few  people  on  the  silver  screen 
who  can  be  sweeter.  Laura  Hope  Crews 
dominates  more  than  one  scene.  Rob- 
ert McWade,  who  deserved  more  praise 
than  he  received  for  his  fine  work  in 
"Cimarron,"  is  excellent  in  support. 

TOO  MUCH  HARMONY  —  (Para- 
mount)— I  don't  quite  know  why, 
but  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  become 
reminiscent.  Do  you  remember  "Close 
Harmony,"  a  show  that  introduced 
Jack  Oakie,  Buddy  Rogers  and  Nancy 
Carroll  to  the  movie  public?  It  was 
away  back  in  the  beginning  of  sound 
pictures  and  came  along  with  such 
as  "Street  Girl"  and  "Broadway  Mel- 
ody." I'll  always  remember  it  as  one 
of  the  swellest  shows  I've  ever  seen. 
And,  for  some  reason  or  other,  "Too 
Much  Harmony"  brings  it  back  to 
mind. 

There  isn't  any  similarity  in  story; 
it's  more  a  question  of  a  simple  charm 
that  both  productions  had.  William 
LeBaron,  who  used  to  produce  musical 
shows  on  Broadway,  was  in  charge  of 
the  picture's  production,  and  under  his 
guidance,  Bing  Crosby,  Jack  Oakie, 
"Skeets"  Gallagher,  Harry  Green, 
Lilyan  Tashman  and  Ned  Sparks  work 
together  so  that  a  fine,  sparkling,  new- 
type  musical  comedy  is  the  result. 

Judith  Allen,  a  lovely  little  lady 
whom  your  reviewer  saw  for  the  first 
(Please  turn  to  page  108 } 


TO  DYE  all  colored  and  white  shoes 
made  of  smooth  leather  Black,  apply 
ColorShine  Black  Dye.  Use  the  handy 
dauber  that  comes  with  the  bottle — and 
in  a  jiffy  the  shoes  are  dyed  permanently 
and  beautifully.  Keep  them  shined  with 
ColorShine  Black  Creme.  It's  easy  to 
keep  all  shoes  smart  with  ColorShine; 
there's  a  dressing  for  every  type  of 
shoe.  10f!  for  a  big  tube  or  bottle  on  the 
hardware  counter  at  most 
,  Woolworth  stores. 

SEND  POST   CARD 

for  my  free  directions  showing 
how  I  keep  all  my  shoes  smart 
looking.  Address: 
Irene  Marchant,  The 
Chieftain  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.Tll.Baltimore.Md. 


^B€ST 


13 


EFFECT 
for  ID* 


The  woman  who  pays  $3  -for  her  face 
powder,  creams  and  lotions  can  get  no 
better  results  than  you  can  with  Vivani 
Preparations  in  10c  sizes.  This  is  because 
10c  size  Vivani  Preparations  are  made  from 
the  finest  materials  in  the  world — in  one 
of  the  finest  cosmetic  laboratories — by  ex- 
pert chemists.  No  matter  what  you  pay 
you  cannot  buy  finer  cosmetics  than  Vivani. 
If  you  want  $3.00  effect  and  yet  wish  to 
be  sensibly  economical,  choose  Vivani  Face 
Powder,  Rouge,  Creams,  Lotions,  Brillian- 
tine,  Deodorant,  Nail  Preparations,  Eyelash 
Preparations  and  Perfumes  in  generous  and 
beautiful    10c   sizes      Be   sure   to   say — 


VI  VAN 


Ifuz  JTLarfi  o|r  a  Cu&tured  \ftomnn 
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RETAIN  THE 


eau, 


OF 
YOUR  SKIN! 


H, 


Lave  you  looked  at  your  complexion  lately? 
Really  looked  at  it?. .  .Is  it  soft,  smooth  and 
clear?  Or  is  it  a  little  coarse,  a  little  rough? 
Autumn  days  play  havoc  with  your  skin.  Dry  air 
and  harsh  winds  exhaust  its  natural  oils.  Cause 
your  face  to  become  lined  and  old-looking. 
Begin  today  to  use  Outdoor  Girl  Face  Pow- 
der. Its  unique  Olive  Oil  base  gives  the  skin 
the  moisture  it  needs  to  remain  soft,  firm  and 
youthful.  Yet  Outdoor  Girl  is  fluffy-dry.  It 
doesn't  "cake"  or  clog  the  pores. 

In  7  smart  shades  to  blend  with  any  complexion.  At 
leading  drug,  department  and  chain  stores  —  50c,  25c, 
10c.  Mail  the  coupon  for  generous  samples. 


OUTDOOR  GIRL 

OLIVE  OIL  FACE  POWDER 


CRYSTAL  CORPORATION,  DEPT.  87K 
WILLIS  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
I  enclose  10c  to  cover  postage  and  handling.  Please 
send  me  your  Outdoor  Girl  "Week-end  Beauty  Kit" 
containing  1  iberal  trial  packages  of  Olive  Oil  Face  Pow- 
der— Lightex  Face  Powder— Olive  Oil  Cream  — Liquefy- 
ing Cleansing  Cream  and  Lip-and-Cheek  Rouge. 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 


STUBBORN 
DANDRUFF 

Since  I  was  18! 

CONE  NOW 

Dandruff  simply  ruined  my  hair! 
No  remedy  I  tried  seemed  to 
check  it.  But  now  I  simply  rub  my  scalp 
before  every  shampoo  with  penetrating 
Campho-Phenique.  Its  antiseptic  ingredients  ended 
dandruff  like  magic.  And  my  scalp  feels  wonderful;  no 
more  tightness  or  dryness.  Use  Campho-Phenique  NOW 
if  dandruff  threatens  your  scalp.     Get  a  bottle  today — ■ 

2£!?£'S.18  CAMPHO-PHEN IQUE 

THAT 
NEW  WAY 

TRY  IT 

FREE 


^■■--■jhfcvSg^ 


To  get  lovely  soft  French 
Laundered  effects  in  all 
you  iron ...  no  trick  at  all. 

Just  see  and  feel  the  amazing 
difference  in  your  ironings  when 
you  change  from  the  bother  and 
uncertainty  of  lump  starch  to 
Quick  Elastic.  It's  that  pulver- 
ized, complete  starching  and 
ironing  mixture  thousands  are 
talking  about.  No  sticking.  No 
scorching.  Wonderfully  pene- 
trating, it  restores  elasticity 
and  that  fresh  new  look  and  feel 
to  things.  Your  iron  fairly  glides. 

THANK  YOU 

[  THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  607, KEOKUK,  IOWA   ! 
Your  free  sample,  please,  and   "That  ' 
j  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 


HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


I 
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time,  is  as  good  as  Mary  Carlisle  was 
in  "College  Humour."  In  fact,  now 
that  I  come  to  think  about  it,  "Too 
Much  Harmony"  reminds  me  of  "Col- 
lege Humour."  Kitty  Kelly,  who  has 
worked  in  a  lot  of  shows  produced 
by  Mr.  LeBaron,  wisecracks  to  ex- 
cellent advantage,  and  Shirley  Grey, 
who  appeared  with  Richard  Dix  in  one 
of  his  fairly  recent  pictures  without 
distinguishing  herself  over  much,  also 
does  a  smart  piece  of  work. 

Taking  one  consideration  after  an- 
other, "Too  Much  Harmony"  appears 
to  be  the  kind  of  a  picture  that  most 
people  will  get  a  great  big  kick  out 
of  seeing.  Certainly,  there  are  very 
few  who  will  find  their  evening  or 
afternoon  wasted. 

TORCH  SINGER  —  (Paramount)  — 
Perhaps  it's  only  fair  that  I  caution 
you  in  advance.  Claudette  Colbert  is 
in  "Torch  Singer,"  so  that  all's 
well  with  the  world  so  far  as  your 
reviewer  is  concerned.  Not  only  does 
the  beauteous  Colbert  display  the  Col- 
bert charms  freely  and  with  the  gra- 
ciousness  that  only  Claudette  seems  to 
have,  but  Baby  LeRoy,  who  came  closer 
to  stealing  a  picture  from  Chevalier 
than  any  one  else  has  done  or  is  going 
to  do,  comes  back  to  the  screen  to  prove 
that  he  is  no  mere  flash  in  the  pan, 
but  a  distinguished  actor  with  possibly 
seventy  years  of  fruitful  effort  ahead 
of  him. 

David  Manners  conducts  himself 
with  admirable  restraint  and  Lyda 
Roberti  does  the  best  job  she  has  done 
in  movies  so  far  as  your  reviewer  is 
concerned.  Paramount  outdid  itself  on 
the  supporting  cast,  for,  among  others, 
we  find  Ricardo  Cortez  and  John  Halli- 
day  in  important  roles  that  help  the 
toute  ensemble  greatly. 

While  "Torch  Singer"  isn't  the 
best  picture  you've  ever  seen,  there  is 
a  certainty  that  you  will  get  a  good 
laugh  or  so  and  a  pleasant  evening's 
entertainment.  Before  going  to  the 
theater,  your  reviewer  had  an  idea 
that  he  was  going  to  be  reminded 
about  Libby  Holman.  So,  for  what 
it's  worth,  may  he  state  herewith  that 
he  wasn't. 

THE  WAY  TO  LOVE— (Paramount) 
Imagine  Maurice  Chevalier  with 
girl  trouble.  That  isn't  the  story  of 
"The  Way  to  Love"  but  it  certainly 
is  what  happened  while  it  was  being 
made. 

Ann  Dvorak  was  the  last  person 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  motive  for 
"The  Way  to  Love"  but  there  were  at 
least  half  a  dozen  others  considered 
before  she  was  chosen. 

Apart  from  all  that,  it  is  a  happy 
thing  for  the  Chevalier  fans  that  Para- 
mount realized  how  much  help  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Horton  was  to  Maurice 
in  "A  Bedtime  Story."  They  turn  out 
to  be  even  a  better  and  smoother  team 
in  this  latest  effort.  The  story  is  quite 
a  little  more  meaty  than  the  usual 
Chevalier  show,  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  co-authored  by  Gene  Fowler, 
who  wrote  "The  Great  Mouthpiece." 

Maurice  has  undoubtedly  lost  some 
of  the  freshness  that  was  his  in  his 
early  pictures,  though  this  may  be  due 
entirely  to  the  simple  fact  that  he  is 
no  longer  a  novelty.  Instead,  he  is 
developing  a  pretty  method  of  getting 


over  subtle  humour  in  a  way  that  we 
all  seem  to  like.  The  jokers  in  a  Chev- 
alier picture  are  twice  as  involved  as 
those  in  any  other,  and  "The  Way  to 
Love"  is  no  exception.  Yet  it  is  just 
as  effective  in  the  theater  as  the  slap- 
stick efforts  of  the  Four  Marx  Broth- 
ers, than  whom  there  are  none  more 
slapstick. 

Minna  Gombell  and  Arthur  Pierson, 
in  a  talented  cast,  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 

SON  OF  KONG  —  (Radio)  —  While 
Radio  must  have  been  vastly  pleased 
with  the  final  results  of  "King  Kong," 
it  also  learned  a  lesson.  "Son  of  Kong" 
is  a  far,  far  better  picture  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  general  public. 

In  "King  Kong"  the  huge  ape  was  a 
malevolent  monster  that  spread  ruin  in 
his  wake.  The  son  of  "Kong"  (no  men- 
tion is  made  of  his  mother)  is  a  rather 
lovable  brute  who  battles  joyfully  with 
denizens  of  a  dead  world  to  save  the 
man  and  girl  to  whom  he  attaches  him- 
self. 

The  story  still  concerns  Carl  Denham 
and  Captain  Englehorn,  played  respec- 
tively by  Robert  Armstrong  and  Frank 
Reicher.  Ruined  by  the  results  of 
"Kong's"  New  York  escapade,  the  pair 
find  themselves  back  in  the  southern 
Pacific  and  finally,  back  on  Skull  Island. 
Helen  Mack  is  the  girl  in  the  case  and 
the  trick  photography  is  smoother  than 
it  was  in  "King  Kong." 

The  big  climax  comes  when  Skull  Is- 
land breaks  up  in  a  terrific  earthquake 
and  vanishes  beneath  the  sea  with  its 
huge  and  horrible  denizens  fighting  fu- 
riously for  their  lives.  Little  "Kong," 
who  is  only  thirty  or  forty  feet '  tall 
this  time,  holds  Denham  aloft  as  the 
mountain  top  on  which  they  stand  sinks 
beneath  the  sea.  It  is  sheer  melodrama 
of  the  wildest  type,  but  where  "King 
Kong"  was  pure  horror,  "The  Son  of 
Kong"  offers  excitement  and  thrills 
with  only  those  who  deserve  it  meet- 
ing with  their  just  desserts. 

THE  WORST  WOMAN  IN  PARIS 
— (Fox) — Fox  herewith  attempts  to 
tell  you  how  the  worst  woman  in  Paris 
becomes  the  best  woman  in  Kansas  .  .  . 
and  then  graduates  into  being  the  most 
misunderstood  person  in  the  whole 
world.  The  title  hardly  tells  the  story. 
And  it  is  a  better  story  than  the  title 
suggests. 

Benita  Hume  leaves  Menjou  in  Paris 
when  they  decide  that  they  are  frankly 
tired  of  each  other.  Back  in  America 
she  is  in  a  train  wreck  and  through  it 
meets  a  young  teacher  who  is  gaining 
national  recognition.  He  falls  in  love 
with  her  and  she  with  him,  but  she 
won't  have  anything  to  do  with  mar- 
riage lest  the  past  should  rear  its  ugly 
head.  You  say  you've  heard  all  this 
before  ? 

All  right!  But  you  haven't  heard 
what  happens  after  that — and  I'm  not 
telling,  for  it's  one  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing twists  of  the  year,  and  it  builds  up 
to  an  ending  that  is  refreshingly  dif- 
ferent. 

Women  will  get  a  thrill  out  of  Benita 
Hume's  gowns.  She  can  wear  them 
well  .  .  .  and  they  are  well  worth  wear- 
ing. Harry  Stevens,  who  plays  the 
Kansas  school  teacher,  comes  to  the 
screen  from  "Tomorrow  and  Tomor- 
row" and  seems  to  have  clicked  in  his 
second     attempt.       His     first     was     in 
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"Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing." 

Monta  Bell,  who  long  ago  directed 
"A  Woman  of  Paris,"  both  wrote  the 
story  and  handled  the  direction.  Jesse 
L.  Lasky  was  the  producer. 

VOLTAIRE— (Warners)— It  is  rather 
a  shame  that  more  of  us  do  not 
know  more  thoroughly  the  cynical,  boy- 
ish, sometimes  understandable  rascal 
that  was  Voltaire.  If  we  did,  we'd  un- 
derstand a  little  more  of  the  breadth 
and  sheer — well,  I  can  only  say — un- 
derstanding that  goes  into  the  work  of 
George  Arliss. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  now  since 
he  first  appeared  in  "The  Green  God- 
dess." Ten  years  is  a  long  time  for  a 
man  to  remain  at  his  peak.  But, 
enough  of  this.  You  know,  as  well  as  I 
know,  that  George  Arliss  is  alone 
among  his  kind.  If  you  care  for  the 
finer  things  in  motion  pictures,  then 
an  Arliss  picture  is  an  event. 

Doris  Kenyon,  more  charming  than 
ever — and  this  grand  person  deserves 
every  break  that  fate  can  give  her — is 
more  than  just  as  good  as  "Madame 
Pompadour." 

This  film  is  excellent  entertainment 
for  any  member  of  your  family,  par- 
ticularly so  for  the  kids.  They'll  like 
it  .  .  .  and  it's  educational. 

\  \  Y  WOMAN  —  (Columbia)— Helen 
IV'l  Twelvetrees  arrives  in  a  picture 
called  "Her  Man."  She'd  been  fooling 
around  with  stardom  for  a  year  or  so, 
but  this  is  the  show  that  really  did  the 
trick.  Since  then  the  Helen  Twelve- 
trees'  formula  wras  lost  or,  at  least,  mis- 
laid. Radio  did  its  best,  at  least,  I 
hope  they  did,  and  it  resulted  in  such 
films  as  "Panama  Flo"  and  a  couple  of 
others  equally  bad. 

Columbia  seems  to  have  re-discovered 
the  formula  again.  In  this  particular 
case,  Victor  Jory,  Wallace  Ford  and 
Hobart  Cavanaugh  do  the  worst  they 
can  by  our  Helen  and  the  result  is  a 
pleasing  piece  of  celluloid. 

Some  day  it  may  be  worth,  the  w7hile 
of  King  Vidor,  Cecil  DeMille  or  John 
Cromwell  to  plumb  the  depths  to  which 
the  sufferings  of  Helen  Twelvetrees 
may  descend.  And  when  they  do — or  if 
they  do — you'll  have  a  picture  worth 
going  to  see.  She'll  never  win  any 
Academy  of  Arts  prizes,  but  she  comes 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  a  lot  of  us  than 
a  host  of  better  rated  stars  do. 

SECOND  GUESSES: 

WOULDN'T  it  be  swell  if  we  could 
take  credit  for  second  guesses.  I 
could  say  that  "Moonlight  and  Pretzels" 
was  a  fine  show,  as  most  of  America 
seems  eager  to  prove  to  me.  I  could 
also  announce  to  a  palpitating  world 
that  "Melody  Cruise"  is  something 
that  you  either  like  or  don't  like.  After 
all,  how  was  I  to  guess  that? 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  and 
that-is-to-say,  there  have  been  a  couple 
of  shows  that  have  turned  out  to  be 
even  better  than  I  thought  them  to  be. 
Of  these,  "Lady  for  a  Day"  is  the  fore- 
most. Nothing  other  than  actual  evi- 
dence can  prove  to  you  just  how  much 
this  story  of  Broadway  holds  one.  I 
don't  know  whether  0.  Henry  means 
anything  to  you, — he  does  to  me,  be- 
cause I  try  to  write  for  a  living — but  0. 
Henry  at  his  palmiest  never  topped 
Damon  Runyon  and  the  job  he  did  in 


"Lady  for  a  Day." 

Broadway    will    not    quickly    forget. 

Next  comes  "Three  Cornered  Moon." 
I  liked  this  show  better  than  a  little, 
but  I  had  to  see  it  again  in  a  crowded 
theater  before  I  got  the  real  low-down 
on  the  laughs.  Mary  Boland  is  giddier 
than  something  and  Claudette  Colbert 
is  still  the  shining  star  on  your  re- 
viewer's horizon. 

MORNING  GLORY"  isn't  much  of  a 
picture  .  .  .  but  I'm  prepared  to 
gamble  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  last  four  years.  Not  for 
itself,  but  because  it  shows  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Katharine  Hep- 
burn, no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
further  she  may  go,  is  still  the  greatest 
individual  artist  that  the  screen  has  re- 
cently brought  to  light. 

AND,  on  second  thought.  .  .  . 
-£*-        "Honey,   Are  You   Making   Any 
Money?"    from    "Moonlight    and    Pret- 
zels," is  better  than  good. 

Vincent  Youmans  thinks  so  much  of 
a  number  he  has  written  in  "Flying 
Down  to  Rio"  that  he  wants  to  have 
Deems  Taylor  make  the  orchestration. 

"The  Power  and  the  Glory"  is  a  dra- 
matic piece  of  business.  Fox  are  talk- 
ing a  lot  about  the  new  "narratage" 
system  they  used  in  its  production. 
They  don't  need  to;  it's  a  good  film 
without  any  trick  stuff. 

AND  DON'T  FORGET: 

"Pilgrimage,"  in  which  Henrietta 
Crosman  finally  comes  into  her  own  in 
an  unusual  story  of  a  woman  who 
would  prefer  to  have  her  son  die  than 
marry.  Marian  Nixon  is  better  than 
ever. 

"No  Marriage  Ties,"  a  story  of  the 
artificial  side  of  advertising,  with 
crackling  dialogue  and  broad  humor. 
Richard  Dix  and  Elizabeth  Allan  in  the 
lead. 

"Another  Language" — Helen  Hayes 
and  Robert  Montgomery  in  the  best  of 
the  stories  about  dragon-mothers  who 
will  not  give  up  their  sons — even  when 
the  daughter-in-law's  virtue  is  in  dan- 
ger. 

"Bitter  Sweet" — Noel  Coward's  fa- 
mous musical  comedy  with  an  all- 
English  cast.  It  was  a  four-star  showr 
in  New  York  and  should  please  anyone 
who  still  wishes  charm  and  real  value. 

"Moonlight  and  Pretzels" — A  bold 
and  slightly  bawdy  musical  comedy 
that  made  Broadway  sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

"Melody  Cruise" — A  funny  picture 
that  needed  a  few  more  good  songs  to 
be  a  good  musical.  As  it  is,  Charlie 
Ruggles  makes  it  worth  seeing. 

"One  Man's  Journey" — Lionel  Barry- 
more  in  a  touching  story  of  the  life  of 
a  country  doctor.  It  moves  a  little  too 
slowly  to  be  a  great  movie,  but,  never- 
theless, with  Barrymore,  Joel  McCrea, 
Dorothy  Jordan  and  Frances  Dee,  it  is 
worth  seeing. 

"Dinner  at  Eight" — The  finest  cast 
ever  assembled.  Whether  you  like  the 
story  or  no,  this  cast  should  be  seen  to 
be  believed.  George  Cukor  directed  a 
smooth  and  mighty  movie. 

"The  Power  and  the  Glory" — A  dra- 
matic treat  that  brings  back  Colleen 
Moore  and  adds  another  triumph  to  the 
string  that  Spencer  Tracy  has  piled  up 
for  himself.  A  four-star  movie  in  New 
York. 


"I  don't  have  to —  and  I  won't  worry  every 
time  I  spy  a  gray  hair  in  my  mirror.  My 
smart  friends  touch  up  wisps  of  gray  with 
FARR'S  instead  of  trying  to  tuck  them  out 
of  sight;  FARR'S  is  so  easy  to  use  in  the 
hygienic  privacy  of  home;  harmless  as  your 
lipstick,  odorless,  not  sticky;  will  not  rub 
off  or  interfere  with  curling,  marcel  or 
permanent  wave;  leaves  the  hair  soft,  lus- 
trous, NATURAL,  full  of  youthful  lights 
and  shadows  women  love.  Youthful  clothes 
won't  offset  faded  hair.  Keep  it  lovely 
with  FARR'S.    $1.35  For  Sale  Everywhere. 

FARR'S  FOR  GRAY  HAS  R 

- FREE  SAMPLE 

I  BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.  T.M.17  , 
J    79  Sudbury  Street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  in  plain  wrapping. 

I    Xame . 

!   Street ' 

J   City State | 

STATE  ORIGINAL  COLOR 

OF  HAIR __        __  I 


HEWS! 

bird  healthy,  happy  and  in 
Mogjei  JOc  .-it  HiaDv  Woolworth, 
Neisner.  Murphy,  McCrory  store 


CANARY 
OWNERS 


xjd  to  keep  your 
one.  Birds  crave 
Kresge,  Grant 
,  and  Pet  shops 


THE 
NATURE 
FRIEND. Inc. 
1840  Boone 
Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
Dept.    E3 


MAGIC 

GET  iT FOR  A  SONG 


^^OU    can    always    de- 
pend   on    products 
advertised    in    Tower    Magazines. 


LOOK!  IO<  PACKAGe\ 
MAKES  A  QUART  OF 
delicious  ICE  CREAM 


New  Way— 3  Minutes! 

How  rich  and  smooth!  So  easy 
to  make  the  new  way — with 
Kreemy  Freeze.  Simply  mix 
one  package,  pour  into  refrig- 
erator trays  or  hand  freezer 
and  freeze.  Pure,  wholesome, 
economical.  Quick  1  Obtain  a 
package  today! 


COUPON 

A.  E.  Starkie  Co.   Deot.  M-2 
157  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

□  French  Vanilla        D  Dutch  Chocolate 


Name 


Address . 
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The  People's  Academy 


Hats  Off!  I  want  to  sing  about  The 
New  Movie  Magazine.  Its  oodles  of 
news,  dash  of  humor,  and  interesting 
stories  of  the  stars  make  it  the  most 
liked  movie  magazine.  Hats  off  to 
The  New  Movie! — Betty  Townsend, 
210  Dobson  Avenue,  Canton,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Wants  American  Stars:  Let's  give 
a  good  American  star  a  hand  once  in 
a  while  and  quit  raving  about  Garbo 
and  Dietrich.  By  American  stars,  I 
mean  people  like  Barbara  Stanwyck 
and  George  Bancroft,  as  they  really  act 
and  don't  just  simply  look  mysterious 
or  dreamy-eyed  and  call  it  acting. 
George  Bancroft  has  the  best  voice  for 
talkies  of  anyone  I  have  seen  as  every 
word  is  plain,  regardless  of  where  you 
sit.  I  am  tired  of  the  mysterious  Garbo 
or  the  beautiful  Dietrich.  You  would 
think  we  didn't  have  any  American 
stars  the  way  some  of  them  rave.  Take 
ZaSu  Pitts— I  never  miss  a  picture  of 
hers.  She  is  booked  as  a  comedienne 
but  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  actresses 
on  the  screen.  Her  beauty  isn't  great 
but  her  acting  is  superb  and  she  makes 
any  picture  a  success. — Mrs.  L.  Beiden, 
1218%— 3  Avenue,   Rock  Island,   111. 


(Continued  from  page  61) 
Good  News:  Every  day  in  every  way 
the  movies  are  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter.— J.     Bordo,    2235    Jerome     Street, 
Toledo,  0. 

Real  and  Alive:  Paul  Muni,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  newest  actors 
on  the  screen.  He  always  has  some- 
thing new,  makes  you  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  he  seems  Real! — Alive — in  all 
the  characters  he  portrays. — Edna 
McDonald,  Box  131,  Ashland,  Pa. 

We  Take  a  Bow:  It's  indeed  a  plea- 
sure to  congratulate  you  for  the  great 
magazine  you  have  given  us.  For  the 
past  two  years  I've  been  buying  these 
quarter  magazines  which  I  actually  re- 
gret now  after  seeing  your  New 
Movie.  I  was  visiting  a  friend  of  mine 
when  I  spied  a  pile  of  New  Movies 
in  her  bedroom.  After  questioning  her 
for  a  while  and  briefly  reading  here  and 
there,  I  thought  New  Movie  was  a 
knockout.  It's  so  interesting  and  so 
different.  I  tell  you  I  was  amazed  and 
delighted — and  only  ten  cents!  From 
now  on  it's  always  New  Movie  for 
me  and  the  neighborhood.  Gentlemen, 
you  have  an  ardent  supporter  and  a 
reader  for  life— Callie  Paleos,  104 
Park  Road,  Ambridge,  Pa. 


New   Movie's    Review   and    Forecast 
Bulletin  Mailed  Direct  to  You 

The  New  Movie  Magazine  offers  to  its 
readers  a  fast,  current  and  practical  Review 
and  Forecast  Bulletin  Service. 

These  bulletins,  mailed  to  readers  who  write 
in  for  them,  will  give  you — 

1.  A  forecast  of  the  forthcoming  pictures, 
their  titles,  casts,  plots,  unusual  situ- 
ations, interesting  news  connected  with 
the  productions,  and  all  other  data  of 
special  interest  about  individual  pictures. 

2.  Reviews  of  pictures  already  released 
previous  to  the  current  issue  of  The 
New  Movie  Magazine.  These  will  give 
not  only  the  opinions  of  the  staff  re- 
viewer of  this  magazine,  but  will  also  in- 
clude whatever  information  is  available 
upon  the  box-office  or  artistic  success  of 
the  pictures   reviewed. 

3.  Changes  of  titles,  changes  of  produc- 
tion plans,  changes  of  casts,  included  in 
either  the  Bulletin  itself  or  supple- 
mented by  a  loose-leaf  service. 

This  is  a  service  designed  specially  for  the 
constant  movie-goer — in  other  words,  the  fan 
— who  desires  to  have,  for  reference,  in  handy 
form,  a  complete  and  compact  record  of  film 
production  of  the  season,  past,  present  and 
future,  something  particularly  valuable  to 
keep  before  you  to  plan  and  choose  your  film 
entertainment. 

The  cost  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  ten  cents. 
Address  your  letters  requesting  these  Bulletins 
to  the  Review  and  Forecast  Editor,  in  care  of 
The  New  Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Is   Our   Face  Red? 

Usually  I  praise  in- 
stead of  censure,  but 
my  patience  is  becom- 
ing exhausted  with  all 
this  idiotic  raving  about 
actors  and  actresses 
who  are  lauded  to  the 
skies  by  critics  in  these 
movie  publications. . . . 
Take  this  Hepburn 
creature,  with  her 
bones,  and  her  voice, 
which  is  the  most  emo- 
tionless, monotonous, 
absolutely  devoid-of- 
all-feeling  voice  I've 
ever  heard.  What,  pray 
tell,  did  she  do  for  "A 
Bill  of  Divorcement" 
that  you  or  I  or  anyone 
couldn't  have  done 
equally  as  well  ?  Come 
now,  be  honest,  and 
don't  let  a  few  write- 
ups  on  her  make  you 
afraid  to  speak  your 
own  opinion.  I  could 
tolerate  her  form,  if 
need  be,  but  that  flat, 
washed  out  Englishy 
voice  gets  my  nanny. 
.  .  .  Also,  while  I'm  rav- 
ing, whoever  put  such 
inexperienced  kids  as 
John  Wayne  and  Mar- 
guerite Churchill  in 
"The  End  of  the  Trail" 
must  have  been  ga-ga. 
Why,  that  scenery  was 
stupendous,  superb — 
everything  was  perfect 
but  the  two  leads.  With 
Dix  and  Harding,  Holt 
and  Dunne  or  Bancroft, 
George  O'Brien,  Eve- 
lyn Brent  or  Stanwyck 
that  picture  would  have 
made  history. 

You  ask  for  construc- 
tive criticism.  I've 
given  my  candid  opin- 
ion openly.   P.  S.   Four 


hours  later  and  I  don't  take  back  a 
word  of  it!!! — Charlotte  Rosenberg, 
216— 3rd  Ave.,  S.  E.  Apt.  2,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

I  wonder  if  others  appreciate  such 
artists  as  Lee  Tracy,  Aline  MacMahon 
and  Charles  Laughton  ?  Lee  Tracy  im- 
pressed me  greatly  in  his  first  picture. 
What  a  personality!  And  this  Aline 
MacMahon — she  can  make  you  laugh 
and  cry.  Nineteen  thirty-three  should 
be  her  crowning  year.  In  "If  I  Had  a 
Million"  the  small  scene  showing  Charles 
Laughton  was  the  most  human  of  all. 
His  scene  was  so  close  to  the  average 
person's  feelings  that  he  won  the  hearts 
of  all  the  audience.— Ruth  MacMaken, 
723  Adams  St.,  Pequa,  Ohio. 

She  Wants  Richard:  In  my  estima- 
tion Richard  Cromwell  will  be  one  of 
the  great  actors  in  the  days  to  come. 
Just  give  him  some  more  pictures  like 
"ToPable  David"  and  "Age  of  Consent." 
He's  great!!! — Bette  Barna,  Boynton 
Avenue,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

What  Helen  Did:  I  thought  I  had 
seen  good  acting,  but  after  seeing 
Helen  Hayes  in  "Madelon  Claudet," 
"Arrowsmith"  and  "A  Farewell  to 
Arms,"  I  realized  what  I  thought  good 
acting  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
hers.— Bette  Smith,  127  So.  North 
Carolina  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Raft  Rave:  I'm  just  one  of  many  who 
are  simply  "ga-ga"  over  George  Raft. 
It  isn't  his  good  looks — nor  is  he  espe- 
cially tall — but  he's  got  "that  certain 
something"  and  it  will  take  him  far! — 
Mary  E.  Allsopp,  536  W.  Market  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gary's  Due:  May  all  the  praises  and 
honors  come  to  Gary  Cooper,  as  he 
so  greatly  deserves,  after  such  a  per- 
formance as  was  his  in  "Farwell  to 
Arms."  He  was  grand.  The  part 
couldn't  have  suited  him  better  if  it 
had  been  written  for  him!  I  don't  think 
he  has  had  what  should  have  been  his 
due  in  the  past,  for  he  has  acting  abil- 
ity and  is  nice  looking.  Yet  he  has 
never  reached  the  top.  Why?  Because 
his  roles  never  were  meant  for  his 
type.  But,  at  last,  we've  found  him. — 
Lois  Herzog,  114  North  Tenth  Street, 
Griffin,  Ga. 

But  Here  You  Are:  All  hail  and  three 
cheers  for  Katharine  Hepburn,  the  girl 
who  has  once  and  for  all  exploded  the 
theory  that  you  have  to  be  a  "beautiful 
blonde"  in  order  to  succeed  in  Holly- 
wood today.  More  power  to  this  tal- 
ented girl  who  will  without  a  doubt 
head  the  list  of  outstanding  new  stars 
for  1933.— M.  Elizabeth  Crooker,  241 
Shaubut    Street,   Mankato,  Minn. 

Going  Places:  It  looks  as  if  Fredric 
March  is  going  places  this  year.  He 
was  selected  by  the  Academy  of  Mo- 
tion Pictures  as  one  of  the  three  best 
actors  of  1932.  He  received  the  award 
for  his  performance  in  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde."  After  this  picture  he  came 
through  with  several  other  hits,  includ- 
ing "Merrily  We  Go  To  Hell,"  "Smilin' 
Through,"  and  "Sign  of  the  Cross." 
With  acting  abiliity  and  popularity 
established,  he  is  bound  to  be  greater. — 
B.  Luckydo,  700  Mercer  Street,  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va. 
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Above,  left  to  right:  Miss  Frederica  Vanderbilt  Webb; 
Miss  Rose  O'Neil  Winslow;  Miss  Mimi  Richardson 


AMONG  the  racing  folk  who  are 
±\.  following  their  favorites  out  to 
Belmont  and  Huntington  and  down 
to  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  there 
may  be  some  romantic  young  things 
who  are  true  forever  and  ever  to  one 
stable's  colors. 

But  when  it  comes  to  color  in  finger 
nails,  they're  all  devotees  of  variety. 

All  shades  in  finger  nails  are  "up" ! 

With  Rose  finger  nails,  Miss  Fred- 
erica  Vanderbilt  "Webb  looks  feminine 
even  in  black  riding  clothes.  Miss 
Rose  O'Neil  Winslow  makes  a  won- 


Cute* 


derful  showing  in  Coral  nails  and 
emerald  green.  And  Miss  Mimi  Rich- 
ardson gives  a  dashing  performance 
in  Ruby  nails  and  a  golden-colored 
English  tailored  wool  suit  and  cap. 

To  get  the  right  color  for  each  frock 
you  can  follow  your  hunches,  if  you 
like,  but  if  you  stick  to  the  system 
above,  you  can't  lose. 

And  now — everybody — here's  a 
red-hot  tip — for  variety  in  finger  nails, 
don't  give  yourself  the  handicap  of  an 
inferior  polish.  Choose  Cutex!  Cutex 
never  cracks,  peels  or  blotches.  Goes 


.lT>/< 


on  with  amazing  smoothness  and 
evenness — and  stays  on  until  you're 
ready  to  whisk  off  one  shade  and 
make  your  entry  with  the  next. 

Cutex  comes  in  7  smart,  lovely  shades, 
perfected  by  the  World's  Manicure  Au- 
thority. Every  shade's  a  thoroughbred. 
Run  fleetly  to  your  favorite  store  and 
lead  home  all  the  winning  Cutex  colors! 

For  the  complete  manicure  use  Cutex 
Cuticle  Remover  &  Nail  Cleanser,  Polish  Re- 
mover, Liquid  Polish,  Nail  White  (Pencil  or 
Cream),  Cuticle  Oil  or  Cream  and  the  new 
Hand  Cream. 

Nobtham  Wabben,  New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 
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Smart  ...  Inexpensive 
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•  CONCENTRATION  is  impossible,  says 
Mr.  Barclay,  if  your  nerves  are  jumpy.  "I 
prefer  Camels  because  I  can  smoke  as  many 
as  I  want  without  jangled  nerves." 

Steady  Smokers 
turn  to  Camels 

Shepard  Barclay  says : '  'Every  bridge  player 
can  and  should  learn  every  system  of  contract 
bridge... but  it  takes  real  concentration  to  play 
a  different  system  with  every  partner.  That 
kind  of  concentration  naturally  involves  terrific 
nerve  strain.  Personally,  I  find  smoking  a  de- 
cided help  to  concentration.  I  prefer  Camels... 
I  can  smoke  them  steadily  without  experienc- 
ing jangled  nerves  .  .  .  they're  always  mild !" 

Steady  smoking  brings  out  what  a  cigarette's 
really  got.  Smoke  Camels  yourself.  Make  your 
own  comparisons.  Your  own  experience  will 
confirm  all  that  Mr.  Barclay  says. 
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•ABOVE-SHEPARD 
BARCLAY,  who  in  two 
months  won  twenty 
tournaments  with 
twenty  brand-new  part- 
ners, smokes  steadily 
while  playing. 

•  LEFT  —  WHETHER 
YOU  smoke  while  you 
play  bridge  or  play 
bridge  while  you  smoke 
...change  to  Camels — 
for  more  pleasure,  for 
the  sake  of  your  nerves 
—  and  your  bridge! 


IT  jS  MORE  FUN  TO  KNOW 

Camels  are  made  from  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  tobaccos 
than  any  other  popular 
brand.  Leaf  tobaccos  for 
cigarettes  can  be  bought 
from  50  a  pound  to  $1.00 
...but  Camel  pays  the  mil- 
lions more  that  insure  your 
enjoyment. 
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HOW  YOU  CAN   MAKE 
GOOD  IN  A  SCREEN  TEST 


-ISSA  LANDI'S  Romance  of  Two  Worlds  by  ELSIE  JANIS 

POISON    PENS    OF   HOLLYWOOD 


Announcing 

OVENSERVE 

A  T^ew  Triumph  in  Ovenware 

WHICH    IS   ALSO    LOVELY  TABLEWARE 


'Sv^pg***' 


At  many  Woolworth  Stores 
you  will  see  a  complete  dis- 
play of  OvenServe  service 
plates,  casseroles,  cups,  sau- 
cers, bean  pots,  vegetable 
dishes  and  scores  of  other 
styles. 


Now,  at  last!  You  can  cook  an  entire  meal 
in  dishes  you  will  be  proud  to  bring  to  the 
table.  Chill  salads  and  freeze  dainty  desserts 
in  the  very  same  dishes  in  which  you  wil 
serve  them.  OvenServe  is  a  brand  new  manu- 
facturing process  which  makes  dishes  abso- 
lutely resistant  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
You  can  use  them  for  baking,  for  freezing, 
for  serving.  OvenServe  saves  time.  It  saves 
dishes.  It  is  a  real  economy,  for  despite  its 
beauty  and  wonderful  service,  OvenServe 
is  modestly  priced.  Try  even  one  piece  today 
and  you  will  want  the  whole  table  service. 


Guaranteed 

To  Withstand  Charqct  of 

Oven  and  Refrigerator  Temperature!  \ 

[OVENSERVE 

"The  Oven  Were  lor  Table  Sejvic  " 

The  Horn..  LujMln  China  Co. 

Newell,  W  Ve. 
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PRETTY     GIRL. ..SWELL    DANCER. ..BUT    OH!     HER     TEETH     AND     GUMS! 
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ildred's  eyes  remind  men  of  the 
stars.  Mildred's  brow  shames 
the  marble  of  Carrara.  But— 
there's   a    "but"   about  Mildred! 


D 


ancing  with  Mildred  is  like  floating 
on  a  breeze.  Mildred  is  graceful, 
vivacious,  delightful.  But  the  "but" 
about  Mildred  spoils  her  good  times! 


M 


en  meet  Mildred —  are  charmed— 
and  uncharmed.  First  they  look — 
and  then  they  leave.  For  the  "but" 
about  Mildred  is  her  teeth  ! 


E 


Hther  Mildred  doesn't  know — or 
doesn't  care  — about  her  gums.  Mil- 
dred doesn't  dream  that  the  "pink" 
on  her  tooth  brush  says  "Danger.1" 


I 


y  Mildred  would  only  ask  her  dentist 
what  to  do  about  her  teeth  and  tender 
gums!  Soon,  Mildred  would  find  that 
Ipana  and  massage  are  the  answer! 


s 


oon  enough  Mildred  would  know  that 
men  respond  to  sparkling  teeth  just  as 
surely  as  to  dewy  eyes  and  dancing 
grace!    Mildred  would  hold  her  men! 


ARE  you  a  "Mildred"?  Are 


your  gums  tender  and 
your  teeth  foggy  and  dingy? 
Your  dentist  knows  just  as 
much  about  "pink  tooth  brush"  as 
the  one  who  can  help  poor  Mil- 
dred! He  knows  that  "pink  tooth 
brush"  can  be  corrected  with  Ipana 
and  gum  massage.  He  knows  that 
if  you  dont  correct  "pink  tootb 
brush,"  your  teeth  may  become  dull 


and  ugly.  He  knows  that  you  may 
become  a  victim  to  a  gum  infection 
as  undesirable  and  as  serious  as  gin- 
givitis or  Vincent's  disease  or  even 
pyorrhea  .  .  .  that  the  soundest  of 
your  teeth  may  be  endangered. 
The  foods  of  today  are  too  soft  to 


give  proper  exercise  to  the 
gums.  That  is  why  Mildred's 
gums  .  .  .  and  yours  .  .  .  tend 
to  bleed.  They  are  inactive. 
They  need  massage — with  Ipana. 

Start  today  cleaning  your  teeth 
with  Ipana,  and  each  time  rub  a 
little  more  Ipana  right  into  your 
gums.  Your  teeth  will  brighten. 
Your  gums  will  soon  be  firm.  And 
you'll  be  attractive  when  you  smile ! 


THE"IPANATROUBADOURS"ARE  BACK!  EVERY 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING  ...  9:00  P.  M.,  E.  S.  T. 
WEAF  AND   ASSOCIATED    N.  B.  C.  STATIONS 

IPANA 

TOOTH      PASTE 
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BRISTOL-MYERS    CO..   Dept.  Y-123 
73  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  a  trial  tube  of  IPA^'A 
TOOTH  PASTE.  Enclosed  is  a  3^  stamp 
to    cover   partly    the    cost    of   packing    and    mailing. 

Name 
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Streets 
City. 


State_ 


Birthday   Greetings   from    the   World 

Queen  Marie — otherwise  Marie  Dressier  of  the  films — probably  the  most 
human,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  remarkable  figure  ever  to  grace 
the  screen,  has  her  sixty-second  birthday  November  9th.  To  honor  the 
event,  her  producers,  and  Marie  Dressier  fan  clubs  all  over  the  world, 
have  arranged  hundreds  of  birthday  celebrations.  Additionally,  her 
latest  picture,  "The  Late  Christopher  Bean,"  named  her  "birthday  pic- 
ture," will  be  released  to  celebrate  that  date.  So,  here  you  are — three 
cheers  and  heartiest  birthday  greetings  to  Marie  from  the  world  at  large, 
the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  an  actress.  .  .  .  And  don't  fail  to  read 
the  most  interesting  and  revealing  article  about  Marie  Dressier  ever 
written,  done  by  the  famous  author  and  radio  star  reporter,  Edwin  C. 
Hill,  for  the  January  New  Movie  Magazine. 
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lhe  Literary  Society  INearly  exploded 
.  .  .  (not  It  lon&n't  rtom  Xcuco/ite^ 


There's  no  doubt  about  it  . .  .  the 
Literary  Society  liked  its  food 
about  as  well  as  its  Shakespeare. 
And  after  those  get-together  ban- 
quets, the  members  were  more  in 
need  of  a  two-mile  walk  than  a 
two-hour  speech. 

What  agony  could  have  been 
averted  . . .  what  fidgeting,  squirm- 
ing and  groaning  could  have  been 
banished  . . .  had  Life  Savers  been 
passed  around  after  the  meal! 

It's  really  amazing  how  Life  Savers 


AFTER     EATING 


aid  digestion.  Deflate  that  over- 
stuffed feeling.  Refuse  to  let  your 
over-indulgences  plague  you.  Snap 
you  back  to  normal  even  after  a 
dining  marathon. 

Acquire  the  Life  Savers  habit. 
Carry  these  intriguing  mints  with 
you  always.  And  don't  limit  their 
use  to  after  meals. 

Life  Savers  are  so  all-fired  good, 
so  downright  delicious  .  .  .  they 
provide  stellar  entertainment  for 
your  palate  any  old  time! 


Try  those  sensational  new  taste  thrillers  .  .  . 
SPEAR-O-MINT  and  CRYST-O-MINT  LIFE  SAVERS. 
And  remember  the  old  Flavorites  .  .  .  Pep-O-mint, 
Wint-O-green,  Cl-O-ve,  Lic-O-rice,  Cinn-O-mon  and 
Vi-O-let.  And  Life  Savers  Fruit  Drops,  made  in 
LEMON,  ORANGE  and  LIME  flavors. 


Ail  candy  products  having  the  distinctive  shape  of 
Life  Savers  are  manufactured  by  Life  Savers,  Inc., 
Port  Chester,  New  York. 


LIFE     SAVERS     ARE     REALLY     LIFE     SAVERS 
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By 
NEMO 


THEY'RE  going  to  clean  up 
the  movies !  You've  heard 
that  often  before,  but  this 
time  it  means  more  than 
words.  Not  because  of  any  access 
of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers or  because  of  any  regen- 
erating influence.  But  distasteful 
pictures  are  going  because  powerful 
church  groups  in  the  United  States 
have  decided  to  take  the  most  drastic 
action  at  their  command  to  banish 
objectionable  films  from  the  thea- 
ters— action  which  is  expected  to 
establish  a  precedent  in  the  history 
of  amusement.  This  winter  there 
will  be  a  gathering  of  church  digni- 
taries for  a  discussion  of  what  can 
be  done  in  a  practical  way  to  combat 
the  increasing  number  of  pictures 
which  they  believe  should  be  banned. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  at  certain  stated  intervals,  per- 
haps two  Sundays  in  each  month, 
a  list  of  such. pictures  will  be  read 
aloud  from  pulpits  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  public  will  be  urged 
not  to  patronize  them.  That's  the 
plan  as  it  stands  at  this  writing. 


HOLLYWOOD 

DAY  bv  DAY 


Nemo,  a  famous  writer,  friend  and  intimate  of  the  stars, 
Hollywood  man-about-town,  keeps  his  identity  a  secret. 
All  of  the  famous  persons  in  the  movie  capital  are  still 
guessing  as  to  who  he  really  is.  So  far,  he  has  com- 
pletely concealed  his  identity At  left  you  see  Stuart 

Erwin,  the  comedian,  portraying   his  conception  of  the 
mysterious,  modern  Samuel  Pepys  of  Hollywood. 


Motion  picture  producers  have 
been  told  of  this  forthcoming  action, 
and  they  are  gravely  concerned 
about  it.  They  realize  that  there  is 
little  chance  for  a  banned  picture 
to  make  a  profit. 

Early  this  Fall  all  the  leading  pro- 
ducers were  called  together  in  Holly- 
wood and  told  by  two  prominent  lay- 
men of  what  was  in  store  for  them. 
One  was  a  well-known  lawyer  and 
the  other  a  banker  who  had  financed 
many  pictures  for  the  various  pro- 
ducers. He  has  helped  them  to  the 
tune  of  millions   of   dollars. 

When  the  two  speakers  finished 
tearing  the  producers  limb  from 
limb  (a  figurative  rending,  of  course) , 
the  affair  took  on  the  aspect  of  an 
old-time  "experience"  meeting.  Sev- 
eral of  the  producers  admitted  their 
guilt  in  turning  out  a  product  that 
was  "debauching  the  youth  of  the 
nation."  They  promised  to  mend 
their  ways,  a  resolution  that  seemed 
(Please  turn  to  page  8) 


Photo  by  Wide  World 

Tiny,  blond  Isabelle  Jewell,  stage  and 
screen  star,  and  the  fast-talking,  fast-stepping, 
volatile  Lee  Tracy.  You'll  see  them  together 
a  great  deal,  going  places  and  seeing  things. 


When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Fox  studio 
she  was  known  simply  as  Mary  Howard. 
Then  the  word  got  out  that  she  was  really 
Mary,  Will  Rogers'  daughter.  Finally,  Mary 
admitted  the  truth,  saying  she  had  wanted 
to  make  a  place  for  herself  without  her 
famous    father's    help. 


n\o1a  by  Otto  Dyar 
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{Continued  from  page  7) 

to  have  a  sincere  ring  for  the  time 
at  least. 

Machinery  for  cleaning  the  screen 
is  provided  by  the  NRA  code  for  the 
pictures.  Whether  it  will  result  in 
actual  federal  censorship  remains  to 
be  seen.  The  new  movement  is  op- 
posed to  legal  censorships  of  the 
films  and  it  is  likely  that  the  purify- 
ing process  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  operating  in  Hollywood 
under  the  sort  of  federal  supervision 
that  is  provided  for  by  the  so-called 
New  Deal. 

It  will  be  a  federal  censorship, 
in  effect,  no  matter  what  it  is  called, 
and  if  it  does  not  prove  effective, 
more  drastic  action  is  expected  to 
result. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  outside 
filmdom's  bounds,  but  the  so-called 
Hays  code  was  drafted  by  impor- 
tant churchmen  and  was  virtually 
forced  upon  the  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers. However,  its  operation  has 
been  regarded  as  more  or  less  a 
joke  by  the  producers.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  joke  has 
been  carried  far  enough  and  filth  is 
to  be  banished  from  the  screen — 
or  else ! 

JANET  GAYNOR  has  a  new 
J  hobby.  She  likes  to  have  Florence 
Desmond,  the  talented  English  girl, 
give  her  famous  Gaynor  imitation. 
It  surpasses  even  her  mimicry  of  the 


Just  to  show  you  one  of  the  advantages  of 
being  a  big  'un.  This  is  Maxie  Baer,  on  the 
set  of  "The  Prizefighter  and  the  Lady."  It 
shows  that  the  paws  which  are  expected  to 
rock  Primo  Camera  to  sleep  fit  quite  con- 
veniently around  not  one,  but  six,  pretty 
actresses.     Watta    man! 


'^J& 


There  are  four  things  John  Barrymore  loves 
dearly — his  wife  and  children,  his  yachting 
and  his  fishing.  And  here  is  the  perennial 
matinee  idol,  heart-stopper  of  the  century, 
way  up  in  the  high  Sierras,  fishing  with  Chief 
Ranger    Townsley. 

Garbo  and  Bankhead  vocal  manner- 
isms. 

pHARLIE  CHAPLIN  has  written 
^   his    first    scenario    and   he    says 


that  it  is  a  good  one.  Paulette  God- 
dard  says  it's  good,  too,  and  Paulette 
ought  to  know,  as  she  was  in  on  it 
throughout. 

As  has  been  recorded  in  the  public 
prints,  Charlie  won't  talk  about  it, 
and  neither  will  anyone  else.  And 
you  won't  blame  him  when  you  learn 
that  "City  Lights,"  made  after 
talkies  came  into  being  as  an  "old- 
fashioned  silent,"  brought  more 
money  into  the  Chaplin  coffers  than 
any  picture  he  ever  made,  even  "The 
Kid"  and  "The  Gold  Rush." 

They  don't  talk  much  about  money 
around  the  little  studio  at  Sunset 
and  La  Brea,  but  it  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted fact  that  the  last  Chaplin 
opus  has  grossed  more  than  five  mil- 
lion dollars.  And  five  millions  was 
a  lot  of  money  even  before  the  big 
Wall  Street  sound  effect. 

But,  getting  back  to  the  scenario, 
it's  Charlie's  first,  because,  hereto- 
fore, he  has  always  "shot  off  the 
cuff" — which  means  that  all  his 
stories  were  doped  out  from  day  to 
day  while  shooting  was  in  progress. 

AND,  talking  about  picture  money, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  most- 
successful  picture  of  the  past  few 
years?  Nothing  but  "She  Done 
Him  Wrong!"  Which  should  prove 
that  a  college  education  isn't  neces- 
sary, at  all,  or  that  correct  grammar 
is  not  always  conducive  to  financial 
success. 

If  they'd  called  it  "She  Did  Him 
Wrong,"  the  picture  might  have 
been  a  flop. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  Paramount  opus  is, 
of  course,  the  Mae  West  angle.  From 
a  person  unknown  to  picturedom, 
Mae  became  in  one  jump  the  biggest 
potential  money-maker  of  the  screen, 
just  as  Marie  Dressler's  pictures  a 
year  or  so  ago  made  records  for 
earnings  that  even  surpassed  those 
of  the  glamorous  Garbo. 

And  don't  imagine  that  Mae  isn't 
cashing  in  on  her  unexpected  suc- 
cess. From  an  unimportant  pay 
check,  Miss  West  goes  on  the  pay- 
roll for  something  like  $100,000  per 
picture  from  now  on,  and  there  are 
producers  who  would  boost  that  sti- 
pend to  double  the  amount  to  get  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  10) 
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Just  a  minute  girls  while  I  introduce  you  to  the 
public  .  .  .  friends,  meet  may  ROBSON  &  POLLY 
MORAN  my  new  M-G-M  comedy  team... now  girls 
please  don't  fight  in  a  public  magazine!" 

May  :  ' '  It's  all  right  Leo,  we're  just  rehearsing  a  scene  from 
our  first  comedy,  COMIN'  ROUND  THE  MOUNTAIN." 

POLLY:  "And  believe  me  it's  a  pleasure  to  team  up  with 
May  Robson.  She's  a  grand  girl  and  the  public 
knows  it,  too." 

LEO:  "See  you  all  at  the  picture,  folks.  COMIN'  ROUND 
THE  MOUNTAIN  is  all  fun!" 

A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Screamie  with  May  Robson,  Polly  Moron,  Charles  (Chic) 
Sale,  Una  Merkel,  Russell  Hardie  and  Jean  Parker.  Directed  by  Charles 
F.  Riesner,  from   a  story  by  Lawrence  Johnson.   Associate   Producer,  Harry  Rapf. 
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{Continued   from  page   8) 
West  signature  on  a  contract. 

In  cinema  financial  circles  it  is 
freely  stated  that  Mae's  hit  picture 
saved  the  Paramount  bacon. 

HP  HE  most  revered  couple  in  Holly- 
■*■  wood  are  the  parents  of  the  War- 
ner Brothers,  married  almost  sixty 
years.  "Pop"  gets  most  of  his  fun 
out  of  previews  and  pinochle  and 
carries  a  deck  of  cards  in  his  pocket 
for  use  in  emergencies.  Recently 
"Mother"  Warner  appealed  to  her 
son.  Jack,  who  heads  the  NRA  in 
California,  for  a  pinochle  players' 
code  which  would  compel  players  to 
put  away  the  cards  and  go  to  bed 
at  1  a.m.  "If  something  like  that 
isn't  done,"  declared  Mother  in  mock 
complaint,  "I'll  just  have  to  go  to 
Reno." 

Dick  Powell  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  piano 
"faker"  on  the  screen.  It  looks 
like  the  real  thing,  but  Dick  ac- 
tually doesn't  know  one  key  from 
another. 

There  was  a  line  in  "Once  in 
a  Lifetime"  about  the  producer 
who  became  famous  by  turning 
down  the  Vitaphone.  But  turn- 
ing down  the  talkie  machine  was 
just  a  gesture  compared  with 
what  the  boss  of  one  studio  did 
several  years  ago.  He  fired  Walt 
Disney  because  he  didn't  think 
Walt  had  any  "good  ideas." 

AND  while  on  the  subject  of  Walt, 
■**■  it  might  interest  you  to  learn 
that  those  Silly  Symphonies  in  color 
are  making  more  money  than  Mickey 
Mouse?     Can  you  feature  that? 

And  I  just  don't  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  my  mind  off'n  money  these  days, ' 
with  inflation  and  such-like  things 
staring  us  in  the  face.  Even  in  the 
worst  slump  in  motion  picture  earn- 
ings those  Technicolor  cartoon 
stories  have  been  making  scads  of 
dough. 

And,  by  the  way,  did  you  ever 
enjoy  anything  more  than  "Three 
Little  Pigs"  or  "The  Pied  Piper"? 

Getting  back  to  figures,  it  is  stated 
that  the  first  five  Sillies  made  in 
color  have  done  a  gross  business  of 
more  than  a  million  pesos,  which  is  a 
lot  of  yens.  A  little  quick  figuring 
on  your  private  adding  machine  will 
disclose  a  figure  of  $200,000  for  each 
one,  something  like  ten  times  as 
much  as  they  cost. 

Remember  those  ads? — -"Learn  to 
be  a  cartoonist  and  make  $50  a 
week"? 


Photo  hy  Wide  World 

(Above)  Marie  steps  out,  socially.  You  see 
her  here  pictured  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  David 
Gray  in  Santa  Barbara,  a  lifelong  friend. 
Shown  (left  to  right)  are  Mrs.  Gray,  Marie 
herself,  Milton  Green  and   Mrs.  Allen  Walker. 


(Left)  If  you  don't  believe  Janet  Gaynor 
does  her  own  shopping,  look  here.  She's  just 
returning  home  from  a  trip  to  some  Holly- 
wood Boulevard  stores.  Probably  toys  and 
trinkets  and  books  of  fairy  tales.  One  doesn't 
ever  associate  anything  as  mundane  as  pota- 
toes   and     onions    with    Janet. 


(Below)      Evelyn     Venable,     Paramount     new- 
comer,   one    of   the    new    Fall    army    of   screen 
recruits  from  whom  are  expected  to  come  the 
stars     of    tomorrow. 


QTHER  authorities  to  the  con- 
^  trary  notwithstanding,  Clara 
Bow  was  not  a  redhead  when  she 
landed  in  Hollywood  some  years  ago. 
(Please  turn  to  page  12) 
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CiltlllCi  .  They  can't  take  it,  but  they  thought  Dewey  did! 
The  FOUR  MARX  BROTHERS  as  they  repel  a  gas  attack  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  the  third  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  "DUCK  SOUP",  thaf  very  funny 
PARAMOUNT  PICTURE  directed  by  Leo  McCarey ...with  girls  and  music. 


<r=>/ 
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e   &Lqii£  a  new  cade 
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MIRIAM  HOPKINS  sets  up  a  new 
code  for  women  in  her  latest 
PARAMOUNT  picture.  In  this  new 
screen  play  her  heart  is  large 
enough  to  give  employment  to  two 
lovers  instead  of  one  ..The  play — 
NOEL  COWARD'S  "DESIGN  FOR 
LIVING".  Directed  by  ERNST 
LUBITSCH.  The  /overs-FREDRlC 
MARCH   and    GARY    COOPER. 


xawiouut     waited 
12  ueaft^  rat  this  a  veil 

Twelve  years  ago,  "CRADLE  SONG" 
was  produced  by  Eva  LeGallienne. 
The  play  was  so  moving  and  brilliant 
that  it  was  at  once  purchased  for 
the  screen.  Many  great  actresses 
were  considered  for  the  leading 
role  but  none  seemed  suitable  until 
'Maedchen  In  Uniform"  brought 
lovely  DOROTHEA  WIECK  to  the 
screen.  You  will  know  why  10 
million  women  have  raved  about 
DOROTHEA WIECKwhen  youseeher 
in  "CRADLE  SONG",  A  Paramount 
Picture  directed  by  Mitchell  Leisen. 


if   it's   a    PARAMOUNT    PICTURE    it's   the    best  show    in   town! 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 
Her  hair  originally  was  a  medium 
shade  of  brown.    The  red  came  later. 
Maybe  it  was  the  famed  California 
climate.     Or  something  she  ate. 

IF  there  is  any  place  in  Hollywood 
which  could  be  aptly  christened 
"Heartbreak  House,"  it  is  the  build- 
ing at  5444  Hollywood  Boulevard. 
And  not  because  the  ground  floor 
houses  a  funeral  parlor. 

The  entire  upper  floor  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Motion  Picture  Re- 
lief Fund  and  every  day  provides  its 
tragedies.  The  fund  has  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  ten  years, 
but  until  the  last  year  or  two  its 
heartbreaks  have  been  confined  to 
more  or  less  unimportant  members 
of  the  profession.  The  industry  is 
comparatively  new  and  it  has  taken 
some  time  for  the  descent  from  the 
heights  by  some  of  the  unfortunates, 
who,  just  a  few  years  ago,  were 
among  the  most  widely  acclaimed  of 
the  cinema  celebrities  and  among 
the  chief  money-makers. 

In  one  week  not  so  long  ago  an 
observer  might  have  encountered  a 
half  dozen  persons  in  the  fund  office 
who  would  have  been  recognized  im- 
mediately. For  instance,  one  was  a 
famous  star  and  beauty  who  a  dozen 
years  ago  was  at  the  very  top  of  the 


first  flight  of  stairs.  Her  jewels  alone 
were  worth  close  to  a  million  dollars. 
She  was  as  gracious  as  she  was 
beautiful.  Her  photographs  adorned 
a  million  homes.  Anything  she  did 
was  news.  A  bit  more  matronly,  she 
is  still  a  beautiful  woman  and  she 
does  not  cry  over  her  misfortunes. 
She  wanted  money  enough  to  pay  the 
storage  on  her  furniture  which  was 
about  to  be  seized  in  lieu  of  less  than 
a  hundred  dollars'  charges. 

Those  who  passed  on  her  case 
didn't  talk  much  about  it.  None 
could  trust  their  voices. 

Then  there  was  a  once-famous 
character  man,  better  known  to  the 
stage  than  the  screen,  perhaps.  New 
York  knew  him  as  a  high-powered 
poker  player  who  spent  his  money 
like  water.  "They're  just  white 
chips,"  he  used  to  say.  In  those  days 
no  panhandler  ever  left  his  side 
without  a  piece  of  change. 

He  wanted  a  slight  "loan"  from 
the  fund  and  some  assurance  that  he 
could  be  kept  in  groceries  until  he 
got  his  "break." 

Funny  thing  about  the  old-timer, 
even  those  who  have  had  their  suc- 
cess in  former  days.  They  refuse  to 
admit  that  they  are  through.  They 
concede  nothing  to  time.  A  good 
break  will  put  them  back  where  they 
were,    or   even    on    greater    heights. 


They  will  cite  you  Marie  Dressier 
and  Mae  West  as  proof  that  no  case 
is  hopeless.  Optimism  at  its  peak! 
Another  visitor  to  the  fund  was 
the  once-famous  director  whose 
salary  check  was  greater  than  that 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  just  wanted  $5  worth  of 
groceries  and  a  chance  to  work 
extra.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  future 
but  hunger.  He,  at  least  knew  that 
the  parade  had  passed  him,  and  he 
was  only  interested  in  a  meager  ex- 
istence. 

T  AST  year  the  Fund  spent  nearly 
J-/  $200,000  to  help  the  unfortu- 
nates of  Hollywood,  every  cent  of 
which  was  contributed  by  those  in 
the  industry.  Nearly  all  the  actors, 
directors  and  writers  donate  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  their  salaries 
each  week  to  the  Fund.  It  is  col- 
lected by  the  studios  each  week,  or 
rather,  deducted  from  the  checks  of 
those  who  signed  the  Fund  pledge. 
Marion  Davies,  who  has  spent  a 
fortune  in  private  charities,  is  the 
president  this  year  and  her  biggest 
job  is  to  line  up  some  of  the  most 
famous  stars  of  the  screen  as  con- 
tributors to  the  Fund.  Strangely 
enough  a  number  of  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  paid  celebrities  have 
(Please  turn  to  page  14) 
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(Left)  Mono  Smith,  the  little  girl  M-G-M  is 
pinning  star  hopes  on.  She  hasn't  appeared 
in  a  picture  yet,  but  the  studio  is  passing 
the  word  out  to  "look  out  for  Mona.  She's 
surely    a    comer." 


CUMilrvA  clou 


(At  left)  One  of  those  odd  moments  be- 
tween scenes,  when  everyone  is  relaxed 
— Herbert  Marshall,  Mary  Boland,  Jack 
Conway,  the  director,  May  Robson  and 
Lionel  Atwill  during  the  production  of 
"The    Solitaire    Man." 


■  ■  .;.     .     ■ ". 


(Above)  Tom  Keene  left  Western  cowboy 
pictures  and  Hollywood  simultaneously. 
Feeling  his  field  too  limited,  Tom  bought 
up  his  RKO  contract  and,  though  he  was 
receiving  more  than  six  thousand  fan  letters 
a  month  as  proof  of  his  popularity,  has 
started  out  on  the  legitimate  stage.  He 
expects  to  return  to  Hollywood  as  a  straight 
leading  man.  It  took  courage  for  Tom  to 
begin    all    over    again- 


\ 
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The  stamp  of 
superlative 
entertainment 


WALLACE   BEERY,  GEORGE   RAFT,  JACKIE  COOPER   in   "THE  BOWERY' 


WALTER    WINCHELL'S    "BROADWAY    THRU    A     KEYHOLE 


SPENCER    TRACY    and    JACK     OAKIE    in    "TROUBLE    SHOOTER 


GEORGE     ARLISS     in     "HOUSE     OF     ROTHSCHILD 


Released   thru 
UNITED  ARTISTS 


LORETTA     YOUNG     in    "BORN     TO     BE     BAD' 


LEE    TRACY    in    "ADVICE    TO    THE    LOVELORN 


ANN    HARDING    in    "GALLANT    LADY' 


GEORGE    ARLISS    in   "SENTENCED 


THE      G   R   E   AT       B  A   R   N   U   M 


I       KNEW       HER       WHEN 
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Photo   by   11  He   World 

You've  seldom  seen  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Lionel  Barrymore,  known  to  theater-goers  as 
Irene  Fenwick.  But  here  she  is  with  her 
talented  husband — and  wearing,  if  you 
really  want  to  know,  a  white  satin  evening 
gown    with    white    ermine    wrap. 

Dorothy  Trail,  living  down  in  Fayetteville, 
Arkansas,  heard,  over  the  radio,  that  RKO 
was  looking  for  girls  to  appear  in  "Flying 
Down  to  Rio."  Taking  a  long  chance,  she 
flew  to  Hollywood.  This  was  one  movie  quest 
that  wasn't  in  vain.    She  got  a   part. 

Photo  l,ii  Ernest  A.    Bachrach 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
refused    to    contribute.      They    have 
made   the   excuse   of   "private   char- 
ities," a  well-worn  subterfuge. 

Recently  a  New  York  news- 
paperman on  a  Hollyioood  va- 
cation wrote  a  piece  for  his 
paper  about  the  old  Hollytvood 
Hotel,  once  the  center  of  all 
cinema  social  activities.  Soon 
after  publication  of  the  story, 
the  newspaper  ivas  brought  to 
the  carpet  by  counsel  for  the 
hotel,  rohich  objected  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  once-famous 
caravansary  had   become  passe. 

TTOLLYWOOD'S  sympathy  seems 
"•  to  be  unanimously  with  Mary 
Pickford  in  the  wreck  of  the  Pick- 
ford-Fairbanks  marital  craft.  History 
seems  to  be  repeating  itself.  Just  a 
little  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  the 
story  broke  of  their — we'll  say  un- 
conventional— amatory  episode.  Both 
principals  were  in  New  York  helping 
Uncle  Sam  put  over  the  Liberty 
Loan  when  things  looked  blackest  in 
France.  Fairbanks  hopped  on  a 
train  the  day  newspaper  headlines 
announced  the  crash  and  thereafter 
maintained  a  silence  that  confirmed 
the  charges  of  his  wife  that  he  had 
gone  in  a  big  way  for  America's 
Sweetheart.  Mary  was  left  holding 
the  sack,  as  it  were. 

Nowadays  they  would  call  it  being 
"put  on  the  spot."     And  now,  again, 
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Doug  immerses  himself  in  a  deep  si- 
lence while  Mary  tries  to  explain 
how  screenland's  greatest  romance 
is  writing  its  finish. 

TTAROLD  TEEN,  the  perennial 
A  *  youth,  is  coming  back  to  the 
screen  again  in  the  form  of  a  musi- 
cal comedy.  It  was  first  intended  by 
Warner  Brothers  to  have  Dick  Pow- 
ell and  Ruby  Keeler  play  Harold  and 
Lillums,  but  it  seemed  that  they 
were  just  a  wee  bit  ancient  for  the 


dxuihx\<houu 


parts,  both  apparently  being  over 
twenty-one.  So  it  was  decided  to  have 
a  younger  pair  co-starred.  Hal  Leroy, 
the  erstwhile  Ziegfeld  Follies  juve- 
nile hoofer,  is  favored  for  Harold 
and  Patricia  Ellis  for  the  girl.  The 
silent  version  made  five  or  six  years 
ago  turned  Arthur  Lake  into  a  star 
for  the  time  being.  And,  of  course, 
you  will  recall  that  Alice  White  was 
Lillums. 

TUST  by  way  of  keeping  the  sub- 
ject  of  marriage  records  alive,  I 
might  announce  a  candidate  for  mar- 
ital honors  in  Eugene  Palette.  You 
know  Gene,  with  the  big  bass  voice. 
Well,  Gene  is  now  married  to  his 
fifth  spouse  and  although  he  is 
happy,  he  says  that  he  does  not 
want  to  be  eliminated  from  the  race. 
I  was  mistaken  last  month  in  credit- 
ing Eddie  Sutherland,  another  con- 
testant, with  only  three  wives.  He's 
had  four — Margery  Daw,  Louise 
Brooks,  Ethel  Kenyon  and  Audrey 
Henderson,  now  awaiting  a  divorce. 

HP  HAT  grand  old  Lothario,  Lew 
■*•  Cody,  still  holds  the  record  for 
the-  free-for-all  movie  matrimonial 
sweepstakes  with  something  like 
nine  ceremonies  to  his  credit.  I  be- 
lieve that  several  were  repeats,  how- 
ever. At  any  rate,  he  was  several 
wives  up  on  Nat  Goodwin  when  the 
famous  old  actor  left  for  that  place 
where  they  say  all  matches  are 
made.  Lew  was- legally  hitched  sev- 
eral times  to  Dorothy  Dalton,  the 
former  Ince  star,  and  his  last  spouse 
was  the  beloved  Mabel  Normand. 
(Please  turn  to  page  68) 


(Below)  Warner  Baxter,  tremendously  popular 
on  and  off  the  screen,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Jane  B.  Baxter,  visiting  the  M-G-M  studio. 
Now,  all  together,  "Why,  she  looks  young 
enough    to  be    his   wife." 
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IT  TOOK  20 
YEARS  TO  MAKE 
THIS  PICTURE! 


By  Edwin  C.  Hill 

Famous  Radio  Reporter 

Cameramen  have  been  photograph- 
ing it  ever  since  the  year  1914.  I 
mean  the  last  twenty  years  that 
have  shaken  America  industrially, 
socially,  morally,  like  a  rending 
earthquake.  The  World  War's 
aftermath  of  despair  and  paralysis. 
Scared  humanity  whistling  in  the 
dark  to  support  its  courage.  ...  It  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  get  the  throbbing,  tumultuous,  maniacal 
picture  in  our  minds  unless  it  is  visualized  for  us. 


EDWIN  C.  HILL 


AND  that  is  what  the  Univer- 
/■^  sal  people  have  done  out  in 
Uncle  Carl  Laemmle's  stu- 
dios in  Hollywood  with  their  col- 
orful and  thrilling  "Only  Yester- 
day" ;  a  motion  picture  which  is 
the  March  of  the  Times,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  wild  laughter 
and  the  mad  cries,  the  jazz  and 
the  cocktails;  dark  followed  by 
bursts  of  light,  like  watching  the 
sweeping  terror  of  a  savage  thun- 
derstorm in  the  night.  ...  It  took 
twenty  years  to  make  that  amaz- 
ing, arresting  and  thoroughly  en- 
tertaining picture  of  a  cross- 
section  of  American  life. 

The  all-absorbing  story  of  a 
group  of  people  who  saw  the 
Devil  rise  out  of  Hell  while  they 
played  contract  and  drank  cock- 
tails and  played  at  love  and  saw 
their  fortunes  go  to  ruin. 

Moving  and  thrilling  and 
breathlessly  near  to  most  of  us, 
"Only  Yesterday"  stands  out  as 
Universal's  most  pretentious  pro- 
duction since  "All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front."  It  was  built  by 
the  celebrated  director,  John  M. 


Stahl,  from  the  book  by  Frederick 
Lewis  Allen,  one  of  the  best 
sellers  of  recent  years. 

And  in  the  picture  is  an  all- 
star  cast  of  extraordinary  propor- 
tions and  class :  Margaret  Sulla- 
van,  a  young  luminary  of  Holly- 
wood whose  work  was  so  pleas- 
ing   to    the    Universal    magnates 


CARL  LAEMMLE,  JR. 
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that  they  will  star  her  next  in 
their  "Little  Man,  What  Now?" 
Then,  too,  there  are  John  Boles 
and  Billie  Burke  and  Reginald 
Denny  and  Edna  May  Oliver, 
and  a  featured  cast  of  no  less 
than  ninety-three  players,  whose 
names  and  ability  count  for  some- 
thing out  where  the  palm  fronds 
rustle  and  the  Kliegs  cast  their 
challenging  glare.  And  back  of 
all  the  stars  and  starlets  are  no 
less  than  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred "extras." 

A  multi-starred,  super-spectacle 
Universal  calls  it,  with  some  jus- 
tice, one  thinks,  for  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  effective  picture 
dramas  that  has  reached  the 
screen  in  years,  and  a  faithful, 
absorbing  record  of  the  last  two 
decades  that  have  swept  over  our 
United  States  like  a  hurricane. 
.  .  .  "Only  Yesterday."  ...  It 
is  America  and  the  blinding,  diz- 
zying rush  of  the  times  that  you 
will  see  when  the  lights  go  dim. 
A  little  of  all  of  us  in  that  surg- 
ing parade  of  life! 
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Past,  Present  and    Future 


Margaret  Sullavan,   the    Broadway   actress   of   "Dinner  at   Eight"  fame, 
and    Billie    Burke,   in    "Only   Yesterday." 


At   the    right:    Reginald    Denny    as    BOB. 
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At  the  left:  Benita  Hume  as  PHYLLIS  EMERSON. 
At    extreme    left:    Edna    May    Oliver   as    LEONA. 
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"Only  Yesterday/'  Universal's  greatest 
film  effort  since  "All  Quiet  on  the  West- 
ern Front/'  comes  to  the  screen  with 
the  greatest  galaxy  of  stars,  near-stars, 
one-time  stars  and  stars-yet-to-be, 
ever  assembled.  It  makes  Margaret 
Sullavan  a  new  star,  heightens  the 
popularity  of  John  Boles,  Reginald 
Denny  and  Billie  Burke,  and  brings  be- 
fore you  probably  the  longest  roster  of 
film  talent  ever  to  grace  one  screen. 
John  Stahl,  who  made  "Back  Street/' 
which  "Only  Yesterday"  resembles  in 
background,  directs. 
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EAUTY  CONTEST?"  Cer- 
tainly! Every  woman  in  the 
world  is  entered.  Your  beauty, 
your  charm,  your  skin  are  judged 
by  every  man  and  every  woman 
you  chance  to  meet. 

So  get  yourself  a  Camay  Com- 
plexion! It  will  earn  for  you  favor 
and  praise.  And  then  you'll  thank 
heaven  for  a  soap  like  Camay  which 
imparts  to  the  feminine  skin  a  lovely 
peach-bloom  texture. 

"The  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women  is 
an  excellent  name  for  Camay,"  wrote 
a  girl  from  Washington,  D.  C.  "Every 
girl  I  know  who  uses  Camay  has  a 
lovely  clear  complexion." 


Get  a  Camay  Complexion  and 
You'll  be  Admired  Wherever  You  Go 


"My  skin  is  so  much  fresher  since 
I've  been  using  Camay,"  said  a  young 
New  Yorker.  "I  admit  I  admire 
myself  in  the  glass." 

THE  "GOOD  TASTE  TREND" 
IS  ALL  TO  CAMAY 

Try  Camay  yourself!  Use  it  faith- 
fully for  one  month!  It's  changing 
the  soap  habits  of  the  nation!  Every 


day  thousands  and  thousands  of 
women — forsaking  all  other  soaps 
— are  taking  up  Camay. 

Perfumed  as  if  it  came  from 
Paris — smart  as  the  newest  fashion 
— Camay  looks  and  smells  high- 
priced.  Yet  you'll  be  delighted  to 
know  that  it  costs  but  a  trifle.  Get 
a  supply  of  Camay  today! 


Another  Beauty  Contest  Won!  The  unforgettable  thing  about  this  girl  is  her  lovely 
Camay  Complexion.  It  wins  attentions — compliments — in  her  daily  Beauty  Contest. 

Camay  is  the  modern  beauty  soap  —  pure  creamy-white  and 
lavish  of  lather.  Wrapped  in  green  and  yellow,  fresh  in 
Cellophane.    Use  it  on  your  face  and  hands,  and  in  your  bath! 


Copr.  19U3.  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


CAMAY 


the     Soap     of     Beautiful     Women 


•  •   • 
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Nineteen-year-old  Charlotte  Henry,  just  five  feet  tall  and  blond,  gets  the  coveted 

role  of  Alice  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  winning   over  more  than  five  thousand 

other  aspirants.    She's  from   Brooklyn,  has  had  screen  and  stage  experience  and, 

strangely    enough,    didn't    apply    for    the    part. 
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HOOP-LA! 


I'hvtottruphed  exchtsivelv  for  The  New  Movie  Magazine  by  Otto  Pt/ar 

Preston  Foster,  playing  opposite  the  Brooklyn  bonfire,  Miss  Clara  Bow,  in  her  second  picture 
under  her  Fox  contract,  "Hoop-La!"  His  success  in  "The  Power  and  the  Glory"  won  him 
this  coveted   role.      In  the  cast  are   Herbert   Mundin,   Minna   Gombell   and    Richard   Cromwell. 
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She    has    a    personality   all   of    her   own —  has     Margaret   Sullavan,    and    if   you    don't    believe    it   when 

you     see     her     unique     performance     in     "Only    Yesterday,"     Universal     will     be     losing     a     big     bet. 

But    Universal    isn't    worried.     And    neither    is    Margaret    Sullavan. 
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Stephen  Ames,  wealthy  young 
New  York  broker,  his  wife, 
Adrienne  Ames,  and  Bruce 
Cabot,  have  been  targets  for 
poison  pens. 
Photo  ov  Wide  World 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  di- 
vorced from  Joan  Crawford, 
one  of  the  victims  of  a 
breach-of-promise  suit  which 
was  given  great  publicity,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  marital  difficulties. 
Photo  bv  Wide  World 


POISON  PENS 

OF    HOLLYWOOD 


WHO?  .  .  .  What?  .  .  .  When?  .  .  . 
Where?  Hollywood  reeks  with 
the  eternal  question  mark  about 
the  eternal  triangle ! 

In  a  town  which  recognizes  more  than 
four  hundred  accredited  press  corre- 
spondents and,  in  addition,  is  overrun 
by  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
writers  who  aspire  to  be  recognized,  it's 
utterly  impossible  for  a  film  personality 
to  appear  in  public  without  the  news 
being  heralded  far  and  wide.  And 
mere  mention  of  the  appearance  is  not 
enough.  Something  sensational  must 
be  written.  .  . 

Scandal  for  sale?  Of  course,  it's  for 
sale! 

To  argue  the  origin  and  the  blame  of 
Hollywood's  scandal  plague  is  like  ar- 
guing which  came  first — the  chicken  or 
the  egg?  If  the  public  did  not  consume 
scandal  so  avidly,  no  newspaper  or  mag- 
azine would  print  it — and  if  it  were 
never  printed,  the  public  couldn't  read 
it  and  might  lose  its  appetite  for  scan- 
dal. 

No  matter  who's  to  blame,  the  star 
is  now  the  victim,  and  he  wails  to  high 
heaven  that  his  lot  is  hard,  indeed ! 

'TPHE  studio  publicity  departments,  in 
*  Hollywood's  more  colorful  days,  wel- 
comed, and  even  instigated,  the  sale  of 
scandal  about  their  stars.  Then,  there 
was  not  such  wide-spread  interest  in 
movies  and  movie  celebrities,  and  press 
agents  faced  a  real  problem  in  trying 
to  focus  public  attention  on  their  play- 
ers. Trumped-up  sensations,  invented 
escapades,  staged  kidnapings — in  short, 
every  ruse  under  the  sun  was  employed 
to  crash  the  headlines. 

In  many  cases,  those  early-day  pub- 
licity men  scored  bull's-eyes.  Remem- 
ber the  lurid  legends  they  built  up 
around  Theda  Bara?  Undoubtedly 
they  brought  money  into  the  box- 
office.  But  the  headlines,  after  striking, 
proved  to  be  boomerangs,  and  eventu- 


ally struck  back  at  the  film  industry. 
The  Arbuckle  case  and  the  William  Des- 
mond Taylor  murder  were  terrific 
blows  to  Hollywood,  chiefly  because  the 
public  had  already  been  educated  to 
believe  Hollywood  a  modern  Sodom. 

TODAY,  an  entirely  different  state 
of  affairs  exists.  Today,  the  white- 
wash is  liberally  applied — and  more 
than  one  press  agent  with  a  flair  for 
sensation,  has  discovered  that  his 
proper  title  should  be  "sup-press" 
agent. 

Today,  every  star's  contract  contains 
a  morality  clause.  The  studio  czars  and 
Will  Hays  have  ruled  that  dignity 
must  be  the  keynote  in  Hollywood  news 
stories,  and  the  thumb  is  irrevocably 
turned  down  on  scandal  and  sensation 
— and  the  scribes  who  seek  to  sell  it  to 
the  public. 

Unfortunately,  the  thumb  of  Mr. 
Hays  is  neither  large  enough  nor  heavy 
enough  to  cover  the  thousands  of  vents 
which  spout  Hollywood  scandal.  Many 
of  the  scurrilous  rumors  which  are  cir- 
culated and,  too  often  published,  are 
repeated  in  perfectly  good  faith.  For 
it  is  very  easy  to  believe  in  the  sins 
of  celebrities. 

Beauty  parlors  and  the  like  are  breed- 
ing places  for  some  of  the  most  slander- 
ous reports.  A  beauty  operator,  who, 
for  business  reasons,  wishes  to  appear 
in  the  confidence  of  Jane  Star,  men- 
tions to  Mrs.  Doe  the  fact  that  Jane, 
whose  husband  is  out  of  town,  went  to 
the  premiere  of  her  latest  picture  with 
her  leading  man. 

And  Mrs.  Doe,  anxious  to  appear  "in 
the  know,"  promptly  rushes  to  Mrs. 
Roe  with  the  torrid  news.  And  you  all 
know  how  rapidly  such  stories  grow  in 
the  telling. 

By  the  time  it  reaches  Mrs.  Roe's 
cook's  fourth  cousin,  Jane  is  preparing 
to  divorce  her  husband  in  order  to 
marry  a  paramour. 
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Fired    by    the    recent    avalanche    of 

untruths,  the   stars  and  the  studios 

alike    have    opened    battle    on    all 

scandal-mongers 

By    JOHN    BRIGHT 


In  this  tinsel  town,  almost  everybody  wants 
the  spotlight  —  and  if  it  is  not  obtainable  by 
legitimate  means,  any  means  will  do.  Back-fence  gos- 
sips do  not  confine  themselves  to  back  fences,  nor  are 
women  the  only  offenders.  And  Hollywood  society 
awards  its  own  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  that 
ingenious  individual  whose  juicy  contributions  hint 
at  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Jane  or  Johnny  Star. 
Can  you  wonder  that,  with  such  an  award  awaiting 
the  scandal-monger,  he  frequently  stoops  to  unadulter- 
ated invention? 

Not  long  ago,  a  damaging  story  was  printed  about 
Constance  Bennett.  In  discussing  it — or  cussing  it, 
if  you  insist — she  said : 

"I'm  surprised  that  any  editor  would  print  such 
irresponsible  rumors,  but  I  certainly  am  not  surprised 
at  their  existence.  In  this  rumor-cursed  town,  a  lively 
reporter  can  find  a  rumor  to  fit  any  purpose.  Not  only 
I,  but  every  other  player  who  happens  to  be  in  the 
limelight,  breaks  all  of  the  ten  commandments  daily — - 
over  the  tea  tables  in  the  Brown  Derby,  or  anywhere 
else  where  the  cats  of  Hollywood  assemble  and  meow." 

Connie,  possibly  because  she's  the  most  glamorous 
figure  on  the  Hollywood  scene,  has  been  hounded  by 
scandalous  attacks  ever  since  she  signed  her  first  pic- 
ture contract.  She  has  been  misquoted  by  sensation- 
seeking  reporters  until  she  can  hardly  be  blamed  if 
now  she  distrusts  the  press  at  large.  However,  she 
can  console  herself  by  reflecting  that  she  is  not  the 
only  sufferer. 

T  ET'S  examine  a  few  of  the  items  which  have 
-*— '  reached  publication  recently,  in  spite  of  the  anti- 
scandal  campaign  launched  by  the  studios.  For  in- 
stance : 

"A  young  star — so  young  that  she  can't  vote  yet — 
will  soon  face  the  judge  with  a  plea  that  her  kid 
brother  be  restored  to  her.  It  seems  that  while  this 
girl  was  very  poor,  her  brother  was  farmed  out  to 
neighbors  for  adoption.  Now  she  wants  him  back. 
It's  too  bad  she  didn't  think  about  him  during  all 
these  years." 

The  writer  of  that  paragraph  obviously  wanted 
the  reader  to  conclude  that  Loretta  Young  was 
meant.  But  the  only  truth  in  his  concoction  was 
that  Loretta  has  a  brother!  The  boy,  back  in  the 
days  before  Loretta's  success,  became  very  fond 
of  a  neighboring  family,  and  they  of  him.  As  a 
result,  he  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  with  his 
friends,  but  he  has  not  been  adopted  by  them,  nor 
has  adoption  ever  been  discussed. 

Had  Loretta  been  named  in  the  item,  she  could 
have  sued  had  she  been  so  minded — and  collected 
— for  libelous  defamation  of  character.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  libel  laws  do  not  protect  people  from 
anonymous  attacks. 

r\  NLY  recently,  stars  have  begun  to  fight  back.  No 
w  less  than  a  dozen  libel  suits  have  been  filed  in  the 
past  year — much  to  the  amazement  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  certain  editors,  who  apparently  believed  that  they 
could  print  anything  with  perfect  impunity.  What's 
this    we    hear    about    a     (Please    turn    to    page    83) 


Constance  Bennett  is  a  fighter.  When  she's  attacked,  she  battles 
right  back.  "Not  only  I,"  says  Connie,  "but  every  other  player  who 
happens  to  be  in  the  limelight,  breaks  all  of  the  commandments 
daily — over  the  tea  tables  in  the  Brown  Derby  or  anywhere  else 
where  the  cats  of   Hollywood   assemble   and   meow." 


One  untrue  story  completely 
changed  Mae  West's  attitude 
toward  the  press.  Previously  she 
had  been  friendly,  eager  to 
oblige.  She  became  cagy  and 
distrustful,  threatened  a  libel 
suit,  and  the  story  was  retracted. 


Photo  by  Wide  World 


Joan  Bennett  didn't  waste  a 
moment  when  the  scandal- 
mongers began  threatening  her 
marital  happiness.  She  sued — 
and    the    gossip    stopped. 
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THE  UNKNOWN 


WILL  ROGERS 


One  of  his  closest  friends  tells  you 
secrets  about  the  People's  Ambassa- 
dor, shy,  boyish,  generous  and  im- 
mensely proud  of  being  "just  folks'' 

By  SPENCER  TRACY 

THE  longer  and  the  more  intimately  I  know  Bill 
Rogers,  the  more  I  admire  him — and  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  much  of  his  charm  lies  in 
his  boyishness.     In  spite  of  his  amazingly  wide 
contacts  with  world   affairs  and  with  the  men  who 
bring    them    about,    in    many    ways    Bill    has    never 
"grown  up." 

A  strange  paradox — he  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  best-known,  and  one  of  the  least-known,  men  in  the 
world.  By  inclination,  he  is  a  grand  "mixer."  By 
instinct,  he  is  as  retiring  as  a  hermit. 

No  one  ever  nursed  a  greater  horror  of  being 
lionized.  This  famous  stage  and  screen  star,  jour- 
nalist, wit  and  world-traveler,  is  shy — incurably, 
painfully,  shy.  As  long  as  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion    is     impersonal,     he 


KNOW 


Widely  traveled,  well  edu- 
cated, dined  by  presidents, 
emperors  and  Icings,  star  of 
the  stage,  screen  and  radio, 
Will  Rogers  has  never 
"grown   up." 


talks  easily,  brilliantly. 
Asked  to  talk  about  him- 
self, he  is  ill-at-ease,  em- 
barrassed, eager  to  es- 
cape. 

On  several  occasions,  I 
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have  introduced  him  to  some  one  of  his  fans.  In- 
variably, at  the  first  symptom  of  a  personal  compli- 
ment, he  hung  his  head,  grinned  sheepishly  and 
mumbled  his  words. 

He  never  poses  for  gallery  photographs  and  will 
walk  blocks  out  of  his  way  to  dodge  the  unlucky  studio 
cameraman  who  is  ordered  to  get  Rogers'  snapshots. 

When  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  requested  to  write 
this  article,  he  squirmed  as  uncomfortably  as  does  a 
ten-year-old  he-boy  on  being  proudly  introduced  to  the 
ladies  of  his  mother's  sewing  circle  as  "my  baby." 

"Aw,"  he  muttered.  "You  oughtn't  t'  do  that. 
You'll  try  t'  say  some  nice  things  about  me  an'  you'll 
have  t'  lie  too  much." 

\Jf AGAZINE  writers  complain  because  Bill  never 
1V1  gives  interviews.  They  charge  that  he  will  not 
talk  for  publication  because  he  wants  to  hoard  the 
wit  which  he  sells  in  his  daily  newspaper  comment. 
Ridiculous!  He  has  no  need  to  hoard  his  humor, 
which  is  not  only  spontaneous  but  inexhaustible.  He 
refuses  interviews  for  the  same  reason  that  a  bashful 
kid  refuses  to  recite  before  company. 

He  and  Hollywood  society  are  comparative  stran- 
gers. On  rare  occasions  he  attends  an  informal  party 
at  the  home  of  Winfield  Sheehan  or  some  other  of  his 
intimates.  He  shuns  more  formal  affairs  as  he  would 
the  plague. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  he  did  accept  an  invita- 
tion to  a  typical  Hollywood  party — and  Hollywood 
chuckled  for  weeks.  The  story  offers  a  revealing  clue 
to  Rogers'  character.  (Please  turn  to  page  86) 
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As    one    of   the    gallant    bachelors    in    Paramount'*    "Design  for  Living,"  Gary  Cooper  has  made  one  of  the 
biggest   hits   of   his   career.      Perhaps    because,    in    real    life,     he's    one    of    Hollywood's    greatest    "catches.'' 
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TED  COOK'S 


MOVIE 
COOK-COOS 


Our     Hollywood 

humorist  comments 

on  the   news 

Drawings   by   /he   author 


THIS  month  we  place  all  of  our 
unopened    mail    in    a    hamper. 
Then  we  stir  hysterically  with 
a  walking  stick.    Now,  will  one 
of  you  magazine  readers  kindly  step 
up  and,  blindfolded,  extract  a  letter? 
Thank  you. 

The  letter,  postmarked  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  will  be  opened  before 
your  very  eyes  and  read  aloud. 
Snip.  Well,  well,  well — it  contains 
a  clipping  from  a  chatter  column. 
We  shall  now  read  the  clipping 
aloud.    It  says : 

"Mae  West's  apartment  con- 
tains five  sexional  bookcases  con- 
taining her  favorite  novels  and 
plays,  several  of  which  she 
wrote  herself.  Additions  to 
Richard  Dix's  family:  he  now 
has  thirty-one  dogs,  six  puppies 
having  been  born  to  his  Great 
Dane.  .  .  .  Joan  Bennett  and 
Ann  Sullivan,  the  proud 
mothers,  meet  once  a  week  to 
talk  about  their  daughters.  .  .  ." 

We  need  more  such  clippings 
for  future  reference.  Kindly 
leer  over  the  public  prints  and 
when  you  find  an  inspired  slipo- 
graphical  error,  send  it  along. 

We  are  also  compiling  a  diction- 
ary, to  which  we  this  month  add 
the  following  definitions: 

SUPERVISOR— A  gent  who 
would  rather  speak  his  mind  than 
use  it. 

CENSOR — A  person  who  slashes 
a  picture  because  of  what  he 
feels  it  might  just  as  well  mean. 

CHARACTER  ACTRESS— A 
lady  who  fights  for  her  waist-line 
instead  of  her  honor. 

T7-AY  FRANCIS  rented  the  Ven- 
-^  dome  cafe  in  Hollywood  and  gave 
a  barn  dance — with  all  the  guests 
dressed  as  rustics.  They  chased 
greased  pigs  and  rode  cows.  At  an- 
other party,  the  guests  were  asked  to 
appear  as  their  favorite  stars.  Not 
really,  of  course — because  that  would 
mean  that  most  of  the  guests  would 
come  as  themselves.  What  they  did 
was  appear  as  their  second-best  fav- 
orite stars.  Almost  every  week 
someone  in  Hollywood  throws  a 
party  at  which  the  guests  keep  right 
on  acting.     The  poor  darlings  just 


We   need    more  such   clippings  for  future   reference.    Kindly   leer  over  the   public   prints 
and,    when    you    find    an    inspired    slipographical    error,    send    it   along. 


do  not  want  to  relax.  You'd  think 
that  a  clever  hostess  might  solve  the 
whole  problem  by  having  a  party  at 
which  each  guest  was  presented  with 
a  hand  mirror — and  let  it  go  at  that. 

IF  the  orchestra  leader  will  oblige 
with  a  little  tender  music,  we  will 
read  you  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Albert  Edward  Wiggin,  eminent 
authority   on   human   behavior: 

"Does  it  require  exceptional  intel- 
ligence to  become  a  screen  star? 
Yes,  intelligence  of  a  very  high 
order.  Such  actresses  as  Greta 
Garbo  and  Gloria  Swanson  and  hosts 
of  others  have  mental  endowments 
that  readily  place  them  in  the  ranks 
of  genius.  They  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  many  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor had  they  the  passion  to  do 
so." 

And  by  the  same  token,  we 
venture  to  say  that  people  in 
many  other  fields  of  endeavor 
could  have  succeeded  in  pictures 
— had  they  the  passion. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Wiggin  would 
be  the  last  to  deny  that  such  stars 
as  Greta  and  ■  Gloria  have  endow- 
ments below  the  chin  which  are  not 
to  be  ignored.  Particularly,  in 
close-ups. 

Too  many  stars  (if  we  must  call 
them  such) 

Muff  their  best  chances  by  acting 
too  much. 
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T3  Y  the  way,  while  on  the  subject  of 
*-*  muffs,  none  other  than  Lee 
Tracy  started  the  current  Hollywood 
conceit  of  sending  a  lady  a  silk  muff 
quilted  with  gardenias  to  wear  on  a 
grand  occasion,  such  as  the  opening 
of  a  new  picture  at  the  Chinese 
theater — or  the  opening  of  a  new 
public  market. 

And  a  sign  on  a  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard marquee  announced : 

SHE  DONE  HIM  WRONG 

BEHIND  JURY  DOORS 

For  4  Days  Only 

While  the  same  theater,  the  week 
previous,  advertised  in  lights: 
MAMA  LOVES  PAPA 
Tonight  Only 

T  ET  us  now  swerve  quickly  from 
-*-/  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime, 
and  ponder  a  few  jeweled  words  as 
they  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty : 

"Fame    and    money    are    not    the 

great  rewards  for  the  screen  actor. 

The  actor   finds  his  real  reward  in 

doing  work  that  pleases  the  public." 

— George  Bancroft. 

"It  is  so  boring  to  be  frequently 
reported  engaged." 

— Tallulah  Bankhead. 

"The  smart  young  matron,  who 
once  thought  of  children  with  fear, 
now  welcomes  the  idea  of  her  fourth 
child."  —Samuel  Goldwyn. 

(Please  turn  to  page  73) 
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The   FACTS  about  M 


y 


"My  happiness  came  to  me  sud- 
denly—unexpectedly/' Jean  Harlow 
tells  New  Movie  readers  in  her  first 
exclusive  story.  "In  the  closest  and 
dearest  masculine  friendship  of  my 
life,  I  found   love." 


ONCE,  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  my  grandmother 
said  to  me,  "Don't  ever  try  to  find  happiness, 
Harlean,  wait  for  it  to  come  to  you.  The  more 
desperately  you  search  for  it,  the  harder  it 
will  be  to  find.  Usually  happiness  comes  suddenly, 
when  you  least  expect  it." 

My  grandmother  was  right.  My  happiness  has  come 
to  me  in  just  that  way.  In  the  dearest  and  closest 
masculine  friendship  of  my  life,  I  have  found  love. 

A  few  months  ago  I  told  one  of  my  friends,  who 
happens  to  be  a  newspaper  woman,  that  there  was  no 
romance,  only  a  deep  and  sympathetic  friendship,  be- 
tween Hal  Rosson  and  me.  We  were  talking  about  the 
romance  which  had  been  rumored,  because  we  had 
been  seen  several  times  dining  and  dancing  together. 
I  was  completely  and  utterly  sincere  when  I  made  that 
statement.  At  that  time  I  did  not  think  of  romance. 
I  knew  only  that  Hal  was  one  of  the  best  friends  any 
girl  could  have. 

I  have  always  believed  that  a  real  and  lasting  love 
and  happiness  must  be  based  on  a  foundation  of 
understanding  and  friendship.  I  have  heard  often  of 
"love  at  first  sight,"  have  had  examples  of  it  pointed 
out  to  me,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  very  few  cases  of 
that  sort  of  instantaneously  developed  emotion  have 
an  enduring  quality.  If  you'll  look  around  you,  you'll 
probably  notice  that  most  successful  marriages,  every- 
where as  well  as  in  Hollywood,  have  been  built  on  a 
long  friendship  and  association. 

Hal  and  I  have  worked  together  for  a  long  time. 
We  have  seen  each  other  in  every  possible  mental  con- 
dition. If  ever  two  people  knew  each  other's  moods 
and  thoughts,  we  do.  Every  morning  as  soon  as  I 
walked  on  the  set,  Hal  seemed  instinctively  to  know 
my  frame  of  mind.  If  I  were  feeling  low  or  depressed 
or  worried  about  something,  he  invariably  found  an 
opportunity  to  whisper,  "Brace  up,  honey.  You'll  live 
through  it.    It  isn't  so  bad  that  it  couldn't  be  worse." 

The  first  day  I  ever  saw  Hal  Rosson,  was  the  day 
we  made  tests  for  "Red  Headed  Woman."  I  had 
heard  about  him,  of  course,  and  I  was  very  glad  that 
he  was  to  be  the  chief  cameraman  on  that  picture. 
Hal  and  my  stepfather,  Marino  Bello,  had  been  friends 
and  golf -mates  for  more  than  a  year.  Very  often  my 
father  talked  about  Hal,  but  it  just  happened  that  I 
had  never  met  him. 

Those  tests  for  "Red  Headed  Woman"  were  an  or- 
deal, believe  me.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  my  initial 
experience  in  wearing  a  wig  and  I  felt  self-conscious 
and  strange.  Then,  it  was  my  first  picture  under  my 
contract  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  I  was  nerve- 
rackingly  anxious  to  make  good.  In  addition,  the 
role  was  a  new  sort  of  characterization  for  me.   After 


After  their  recent  marriage  in  Yuma,  Arizona,  Miss 
Harlow  and  her  husband,  Harold  G.  Rosson,  returned  to 
her  home  in  Hollywood.  Their  friendship  began  during 
their  association  in  Miss  Harlow's  last  four  pictures,  in 
the   filming    of   which    Rosson    was    head    cameraman. 


a  series  of  hard-boiled  girls,  I  was  playing  a  young 
woman  who  was  hard-boiled,  to  be  sure,  but  who  had 
a  touch  of  comedy.  The  problem  was  to  play  her  so 
that  the  audience  would  like  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

All  in  all,  I  was  under  a  terrific  nervous  strain, 
when  I  walked  on  that  big,  bare  stage  for  my  first 
tests.  The  make-up  department  and  a  hairdresser  were 
hovering  around,  putting  touches  to  my  wig  and  to 
my  make-up.  I  knew  that  my  fate  lay  largely  in  the 
photography.    And,  after  I  had  worked  for  an  hour 
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Romance  and  Marriage 

By  JEAN  HARLOW 


As  told  to  Jean  Packe 


with    Hal,    I    knew    that    I    was    safe    in    his    hands. 

He  seemed  genuinely  interested.  He  didn't  take  the 
tests  as  merely  one  of  the  necessary  details  which 
must  be  gone  through  before  you  can  get  down  to  the 
actual  work  of  making  a  motion  picture.  And  he 
seemed  to  sense  my  inner  tremblings.  He  refused  to 
act  serious  and  joked  and  laughed.  That  relieved  the 
strain  and  tension. 

Our  friendship,  which  began  that  day,  was  a  casual 
studio  relationship.  You  grow  to  know  people  awfully 
well  when  you  work  with  them  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day.  They  either  stand  the  test  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  frayed  nerves  and  gruelling  hours  of 
work.  Or  they  don't.  Hal  did.  And  every  day, 
when  we  looked  at  the  rushes,  I  was  grateful 
to  Fate  for  having  assigned  Hal  and  me  to  the 
same  pictures.  Unless  you  have  worked  on  the 
screen,  you  can't  understand  the  feeling  which 
an  actress  has  about  the  man 
who  is  photographing  her. 
If  she  has  confidence  in  him, 
everything  is  all  right.  He  is 
sort  of  like  the  family  physi-  ^g&^m 

cian,  the  curer  of  all  photo- 
graphic ills.  0 

It    was   after    we    had   fin-  /  J 

ished  making  "Hold  Your 
Man"  that  the  friendship  be- 
tween   Hal   and   me   changed 


from  a  studio  liking  into  a  more  personal  affair.  My 
father  had  been  urging  me  to  play  golf,  telling  me 
that  it  was  the  exercise  which  I  needed,  that  it  would 
take  me  out  in  the  open  air  and  that,  if  I  once  tried 
it,  I  would  like  it.  I'm  a  naturally  lazy  person,  I'm 
sorry  to  admit.  I'd  rather  put  on  a  bathing  suit  and  lie 
in  the  sun  beside  my  pool  than  be  energetic  or  athletic. 
One  evening  my  father  informed  me  that  he  had  ar- 
ranged a  threesome  for  the  next  day,  a  threesome  made 
up  of  Hal,  himself  and  me.  So  I  had  my  first  "date" 
with  Hal  on  a  golf  course  at  seven-thirty  in  the 
morning.  (Please  turn  to  page  74) 


During  the  filming  of 
"Bombshell,"  Jean  took 
time  out,  between 
scenes,    to    go    high    hat. 
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DESIGN 
FOR    LIVING 


Re-designed  slightly  by  Heir  Ernst  Lubitsch  himself,  and  with  the  added  "Lubitsch  touch," 
Noel  Coward's  smashing  stage  success,  "Design  for  Living,"  appears  as  one  of  Paramount's 
most  ambitious  offerings  of  the  season.  Fredric  March  plays  Tom,  the  playwright,  done  on 
the  stage  by  Mr.  Coward  himself,  Gary  Cooper  plays  George,  the  artist,  played  on  the  stage 
by    Alfred    Lunt,    and    Miriam    Hopkins    is    Gilda,    played    on    the    stage    by    Lynn    Fontanne. 
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Edward  Everett  Horton  plays  Max,  who  finally  marries  Gilda,  only 
to  have  her  lured  away  again  by  Tom  and  George,  and  Franklin 
Pangborn  is  Mr.  Douglas.  In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Lubitsch,  let  us 
add  that  the  various  changes  were  made  mainly  to  appease  the 
censors. 

One  interesting  speculation  is  how  the   public  will   accept  Gary  in 


a    type    of   part   so   completely    different  from    anything    he    has   ever 
attempted. 

Pictured  above,  in  a  photograph  especially  posed  for  The  New 
Movie  Magazine,  you  see  Freddie  March,  Miriam  and  Gary  in  one 
of  the  brilliantly  dialogued  scenes  in  the  Paris  apartment  which  the 
three  occupy.      At  the  right  is  Director  Lubitsch,  surrounded  by  his  staff. 
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ELISSA  LANDI'S 


ROMANCE  OF  TWO  WORLDS 


WHEN  the  lovely  Elissa 
landed  in  Hollywood,  the 
publicity  departments  got 
her  book  of  press  notices 
mixed  up  with  a  copy  of  "Who's 
Who!"  Instead  of  telling  the 
public  about  her  stage  successes 
in  London,  they  concentrated  on 
her  mother's  relationship  to  some 

royal  house.  That  was  her  introduction  to  us. 
I  don't  know  yet  the  real  connection,  because  I 
never  read  the  many  articles  about  Elissa's  back- 
ground. I  saw  so  many  headlines  and  heard  so  much 
chatter  about  her  being  a  countess  or  her  mother's 
being  one,  and  of  how  we  had  at  last  a  bit  of  real 
royalty  who  was  not  visiting  Mary  and  Doug  at  Pick- 
fair,  that  I  began  rehearsing  my  curtsy,  now  gone  a 
trifle  creaky  since  I  ceased  bowing  on  the  stage  or  in 
"the  presence." 

I  remembered  having  seen  her  in  London  and  liking 
her,  but  the  barrage  of  baronial  blah  annoyed  me.  Has 
she  come  out  here  to  act  or  sell  family  heirlooms?  I 
thought.  I'm  afraid  I  even  said  to  kindred  cats, 
"We've  got  princesses  and  marquises  already  on  the 
screen,  but  Mickey  Mouse  still  remains  the  most  pop- 
ular star.    No  one  asks  about  his  antecedents." 


Real,  intimate  facts  about 
the     movies     labeled 


the   girl 

royalty 

but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  tomboy 


as 


THEN  I  met  Elissa. 
the   DeMille   set;    I 


She  was  a  young  Christian  on 
DeMille  set;  I  was  just  a  visiting  fireman. 
We  shook  hands.  She  twinkled.  I  twinkled  right  back 
at  her.  Mr.  DeMille  beamed:  "You  two  should  be 
great  friends.     You  have  a  lot  in  common." 

He  may  have  meant  our  mutual  affection  for  him. 
Mr.  DeMille,  as  is  his  habit,  said  a  mammoth  mouthful. 

They  were  shooting  night  scenes.  It  was  nearly 
one  A.  M.,  and  they  were  going  to  continue  all  night. 
They  had  been  doing  the  same  thing  for  about  a  week. 
The  Christians  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  who  were 
fearless  under  attacks  of  ruthless  Romans,  were  all 
trembling  in  the  throes  of  what  California  realtors 
label  "pleasantly  cool  nights." 

I  watched  Elissa  find  her  white-bearded  old  father 
shot  unto  death  about  seven  times.     Never  a  sign  of 


fatigue  or  resentment  on  her  part,  though  she,  as 
Mercia,  was  quite  perfect  the  first  time. 

Due  to  arrow  trouble,  beard  slipping,  fake  blood  not 
flowing  freely  enough  and  father's  death  stance  not 
being  up  to  the  DeMille  standard,  they  were  still 
killing  the  distinguished  old  Christian  when  I  had  to 
leave  or  send  for  my  sleeping  bag. 

I  left,  but  not  without  having  several  snatches  of 
conversation  with  Elissa  between  deaths.  The  things 
we  found  in  common  on  that  first  meeting  were 
America  and  DeMille.  I  asked  how  she  liked  both. 
She  had  nothing  but  praise  for  each  one.  I  found 
out  that  though,  as  Mercia,  she  was  every  inch  a 
young  Christian,  as  Elissa  she  was  every  half  inch  a 
cosmopolitan. 

We  said  au  revoir,  auf  wiedersehen,  hasta  manana 
and  au  revederci.  The  Landi,  like  myself,  being  lin- 
guistic, we  signed  off  with  "I'll  be  seein'  you!" 

/~\  B.  DEMILLE  and  sunny  California  are  a  lot 
^  alike  in  a  way.  Anyone  who  has  ever  felt  the 
charm  of  them  inevitably  returns  to  bask  and  some- 
times burn  under  their  magnetic  rays. 

C.  B.'s  sets  always  look  like  Old  Home  Week.  Those 
of  his  faithful  standbys  who  are  not  in  the  picture 
can  be  found  hanging  around  watching  and  waiting 
for  that  moment  when  he  catches  sight  of  them  and 
greets  them  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  their  O.K. 
on  some  scene  he  has  been  directing. 

Extra  or  star,  the  "hello!"  retains  the  same  note  of 
pleasant  surprise.  This,  I  may  add,  is  if  he  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  scene  himself.  If  not,  there  is  apt 
to  be  more  hell  than  o. 

Old-timers  who  hadn't  worked  for  years  were  called 


Elissa's  eyes  alternate  between  turquoise  and  jade,  according  to  her  mood.    I  saw  them  go  violet  the  other  night  when  she  was 
talking  to  Caroline    (the  countess-mother  to  the   publicity   readers;   Caroline   to    Elissa    and    her  friends). 
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for  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross."  Christian 
martyrs  suffered;  and  lots  of  those 
players  needed  no  make-up  to  look  the 
part.  DeMille  was  a  veritable  saviour 
and,  though  they  finished  by  being  fed 
to  the  lions,  he  saw  to  it  that  they  had 
many  good  meals  enroute  to  the  arena. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  Elissa  during  those  days 
when  I,  like  the  other  confirmed  De- 
Millites,  was  hanging  around.  I  must 
admit  I  did  more  sitting  than  hanging, 
and  right  beside  the  Master.  He  was 
very  keen  about  her  acting;  directed  her 
very  little.  She  seemed  to  know  instinc- 
tively whether  the  scene  had  been  right 
or  not.  Even  before  he  could  speak  she 
would  say,  "May  I  do  that  again?" 

Between  scenes  Elissa  was  more  like 
Peter    Pan    than    Mercia.      She    has    a 
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Photo  by  Powolny 


Elissa  is  not  a  girl  who  drops  anything;  she  throws 
things.  And  what  she  threw  to  the  wind  or  the 
publicity  department  (they're  somewhat  synony- 
mous) was  at  least  six  of  the  seven  veils  of  bunk 
she'd  been  swathed  in.  Coldness,  aloofness, 
classiness,    sexlessness,    literary-ness. 


When  they  were  searching  for  a  screen  star  to 
play  the  part  of  Antiope  in  "The  Warrior's 
Husband,"  I  suggested  Elissa  Landi,  and  got  a 
good  laugh  from  all  sides.  "She's  too  lady-like," 
was    the    first    reaction. 


decided  boyish  quality  which  would 
manifest  itself  immediately  after  a 
scene  was  O.K.'d.  The  martyred  Mercia's 
virginal  Christian  robes  had  to  cling 
tenaciously  as  (Please  turn  to  page  95) 
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The  TRUTH   about  the 


NOTE:  The  most  dramatic 
story  in  Hollywood  today  is 
not  the  actual  story  of  "Queen 
Christina,"  starring  Greta  Garbo 
with  John  Gilbert.  It  is  the  story 
behind  the  make-believe  plot  of  the 
Swedish  Queen  and  her  lover — the 
story  of  the  screen's  queen  and  the 
man  who  was,  once,  the  great  ro- 
mance of  her  life.  But  fate,  as  well 
as  temperamental  differences,  sepa- 
rated the  two  great  idols  and  Greta 
went  on  to  greater  fame  in  the  talkies  while  Gilbert 
knew  the  bitter  defeat  of  temporary  oblivion.  It  is 
sheer  unadulterated  drama  that  these  two  colorful  and 
exciting  figures  are  reunited  after  all  these  years! 
Hollywood  thrills  to  it  more  than  it  has  to  the  drama 
of  "the  best  picture  of  the  year."  What  thoughts 
passed  through  their  minds  as  they  once  more  met 
under  the  strong  lights  of  a  studio  set — one  a  great 
star  of  today  and  the  other  a  great  star  of  yesterday, 
staging  a  comeback?  What  did  they  say  to  each 
other  as  they  shook  hands  over  the  bridge  of  the 
years  which  is  marked  by  such  milestones  as  their 
lover's  quarrel,  Greta's  success  in  the  talkies,  Gilbert's 
failure,  his  marriage  to  Virginia  Bruce  and  the  recent 
birth  of  their  daughter? 

Here  is  the  intimate  story  behind  a  story  that 
makes  "Queen  Christina"  the  most  exciting  picture 
of  the  hour  to  Hollywood.    For  obvious  reasons,  the 

Written  anonymously  by  one   closely  associated 
with   both   principals  in  Hollywood's  latest  real- 
life  drama 


One  of  the  thrilling  scenes  from  "The 
Flesh  and  the  Devil,"  the  notable  silent 
picture  made  when  Jack  Gilbert  was 
the  outstanding  romantic  actor  in  the 
films,  and  Garbo  little  more  than  un- 
known. "If  you  feel  I  have  done  you  a 
favor  now,"  she  said  to  Jack  recently, 
"I  feel  that  you  did  me  a  favor  when 
you,  the  great  John  Gilbert,  had  me 
play    in    your    pictures." 


article  is  unsigned.  But  it  was 
written  by  a  man  intimately  con- 
nected with  both  Garbo  and  Gilbert. 

THE  door  to  stage  seven  on  the 
M-G-M  lot  swings  open  to  ad- 
mit a  shaft  of  light  .  .  .  and 
two  young  men.  The  first  is  a 
press    agent,    familiar    about    the 
studio,  and  by  his  side,  nervously 
and    briskly    strides    a   man    with 
black     hair     beginning     to     gray 
slightly  at  the  temples.    He  is  wearing  a  blue  sports 
coat  and  white   flannel  trousers,   a  cigarette   caught 
nervously  between  his  fingers. 

In  the  center  of  the  darkened  stage  is  a  circle  of 
light  that  is  the  set  of  Greta  Garbo's  "Queen  Chris- 
tina," and  only  the  sound  of  the  prop  boys  moving 
quietly  about  and  the  occasional  creak  of  the  director's 
chair  disturbs  the  almost  cathedral-like  silence.  For 
Garbo,  the  one-and-only,  the  queen  of  all  Hollywood, 
lies  in  the  royal  bed  of  the  movie  script! 

The  two  men  pause  lest  they  disturb  the  almost 
whispered  rehearsal  of  a  scene  under  way.  The  one 
in  the  blue  jacket  is  desperately  nervous.  Every  ges- 
ture betrays  it.  A  light  dew  of  perspiration  beads  his 
forehead. 

Garbo  looks  up,  frowns  at  the  unexpected  interrup- 
tion. And  then  her  moody,  complex  face  breaks  into 
a  smile.  Two  hands  are  extended  quickly  in  welcome. 
Greta  (in  that  guttural  voice  that  is  famous  the 
world  over)  :  "Hallo!  This  is  so  nice  ...  I  am  happy 
to  see  you  .  .  .  I  .  .  ."  Her  voice  trails  off  as  though 
she,  too,  is  suddenly  self-conscious,  ill  at  ease. 

The  man  in  the  blue  jacket  swings  forward,  catches 
both  her  hands  in  his.    They  laugh  nervously.    Not 
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GARBO-GILBERT  Reunion 


Two  days  later  .  .  .  and  things  are  not 
going  too  well  on  the  set  of  "Queen 
Christina."  They  have  moved  into  a 
tavern  set  scene  and  it  seems  cold 
and  unfriendly  as  though  they  might 
have  sensed  the  presence  of  ghosts. 
Jack  has  not  recovered  his  poise. 
Then  the  tension  is  relieved.  "Let  us 
stop  and  rest  a  moment,"  Garbo  says. 
"Shall    we    smoke?" 


What  actually  happened  when  they  met 
after  all  these  years,  the  two  who  had 
once  loved  —  she  now  the  queen  of  the 
movies,  he   unwanted  as  an   actor? 


The  first  meeting  of  Greta  Garbo  and 
Jack  Gilbert  since  their  romance 
ended  years  ago.  It  was  at  this  meet- 
ing that  Greta  told  Jack  he  had  been 
selected    as    her    leading    man. 


for  three  years  have  they  seen  or 
spoken  to  each  other!  Even  the 
technical  workers  are  not  immune 
to  the  great  drama  of  this  mo- 
ment. They  wander  away  to  a  re- 
spectful distance,  to  smoke,  to  talk 
quietly  and  casually  together. 

For  John  Gilbert  and  Greta 
Garbo  are  reunited  again! 

And  as  almost  a  prowling,  dis- 
embodied ghost  I  have  been  present 
at  that  fateful  meeting! 

Then  John  Gilbert  and  his  com- 
panion stride  back  toward  Gilbert's 
dressing-room  and  Greta  remains 
on  the  set  in  rehearsal. 

HpHE  press  agent  (to  the  almost 
■*■  racing  blue  jacketed  figure  be- 
side him)  :  "Nervous?"  with  a  little 
laugh. 

Gilbert:  "Nervous?  Scared  as 
hell!  I  quaked  in  my  boots.  If  I'd 
never  put  eyes  on  her  before  I 
couldn't  have  felt  more  like  a  self- 


conscious    frightened    school   boy." 
The  P.  A.:  "Do  you  think  she's 
changed   since    .   .    .   well,    do   you 
think  she  looks  any  different?" 

Gilbert:  "She  never  changes. 
She  will  look  the  same  fifty  years 
from  now.  She  is  the  most  un- 
knowable, complex  person  in  the 
world.  I've  never  felt  that  I  really 
knew  her.  Two  years  ago  I  would 
have  sworn  that  she  would  never 
have  permitted  me  to  appear  with 
her  in  a  picture  again.  And  yet, 
now,  when  I  need  help  and  encour- 
agement the  most  ...  it  is  Garbo 
who  gives  it  when  every  producer 
in  Hollywood  had  turned  me  down 
as  an  actor. 

Funny,  isn't  it?  Crazy  .  .  .  only 
in  Hollywood  could  such  a  thing 
happen." 

TJT  E  strides  on,  his  hands  thrust 
-*-  ■*■  deeply  in  his  pockets,  past  that 
elaborate  (Please  turn  to  page  79) 
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'....  ~ 


You're    beginning    to   see    a    lot   of    Mary   Carlisle    these    days — and    about  time! 

We've  all  been  missing   her.    Following  her  success  in  "Ladies  Must  Love,"  which 

definitely     elevated     June     Knight     to     stardom,     Mary     is     now     in     "Saturday's 

Millions,"    with    Robert    Young    and    Leila    Hyams. 


\ 
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Herb  Howe 


The  Boulevardier  suggests  a  Big 

Parade  of  the  Bad  Boys  and  Bad 

Girls  of  the  Past 


New  York: 

THE  Game  of  Favorites,  I'm  told  it's 
called. 
Putting  Me  on  The  Spot,  I  calls  it. 
During  the  month  I  have  received 
three  questionnaires  probing  my  senti- 
ments, sacred  and  profane,  anent  Holly- 
wood brahmins.  Listing  favorites  is  a 
lot  of  fun  until  you  think  of  the  pals 
you're  leaving  off  the  list  who  will  cer- 
tainly leave  you  off  theirs — and  Christ- 
mas little  more  than  a  month  away. 

But  I'm  nothing  if  not  daring.  (Where's 
that  bodyguard!)  As  a  bait  to  my  vanity,  one  in- 
quisitor says  he  is  circulating  questionnaires  to  de- 
termine the  screen  favorites  of  the  illiterati  and 
I'm  the  leading  illiterate.  Flattered.  I  herewith  take 
the  stand.      Shoot! 

Who  is  your  favorite  actor?  James  Cagney — and 
where  have  you  been  all  the  time?  Lee  Tracy,  close 
second. 

Favorite  Actress?  Mae  West,  but  on  account  of  my 
religion  I  am  allowed  four  (Allah  is  good)  :  Mazie, 
Jean  Harlow,  Marie  Dressier,  Greta  Garbo. 

Favorite  Director?     Herr  Lubitsch. 

Whom  do  you  consider  the  screen's  greatest  artist? 
Whoever  entertains  me  most.     See  above. 

Most  beautiful  actress?  Mary  Astor — on  screen. 


Recall 


Drawings  by  Ken  Chamberlain 


Mae  West  could  do  any 
of  history's  bad  girls 
better  than  the  bad  girls 
themselves — Madame  De 
Montespan,  for  instance. 


Handsomest  actor?    Baby  LeRoy. 

Best  Dressed  Woman?  I  don't  know  about  the 
dressing  but  Joan  Crawford  has  the  style — specially 
in  salad  dressing. 

What  picture  affected  you  most?  Lubitsch's  "The 
Man  I  Killed,"  sometimes  called  "Lullaby,"  gave  me 
the  heaviest  emotional  hangover,  if  that's  what  you 


•• 


Catherine      the      Great  ff 

will   appear   as   Marlene  ' 

Dietrich  under  the  wand      j 
of    Von    Sternberg. 


Cleopatra    is    about   to    be    revived    in    the    person    of 
Claudette    Colbert. 


mean.  Course  Miss  West's  "She  Done  Him  Wrong" 
did  me  most  in  an  inspirational  way. 

What  scene  is  most  memorable?  The  old  Cagney 
corpse  flopping  through  the  door  in  "The  Public 
Enemy." 

Who  has  the  most  sex  attraction  (a)  female  (&)' 
male?     (a)  Baby  West  (b)  Marlene  in  mufti. 

Which  ten  players  do  you  dislike  most?  That's  un- 
fair— I'd  have  to  leave  out  so  many. 

Who  are  the  ten  most  charming  and  interesting  off 
screen  (a)  ivomen  (b)  men?  Amazing  as  it  may 
seem,  I  haven't  met  all  our  best  people.  Among  thosa 
I  have,  I  choose — 

(a)  Mae  West,  Norma  Shearer,  Marie  Dressier, 
Pola  Negri,  Aileen  Pringle,  Marion  Davies,  Lupe 
Velez,  Alice  Terry,  Madge  Evans,  Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald. 

(b)  Bull  Montana,  Stepin  (Please  turn  to  page  77) 
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How  You  Can  Make  Good 
in  a  SCREEN  TEST 


WEARILY,  W.  W.  Watson,  screen  test  director 
at  the  Fox  studios,  dropped  into  a  chair.  His 
patience  was  exhausted.  For  four  hours  he 
had  labored  with  a  rather  attractive  blond 
girl,  trying  to  bring  out  that  elusive  spark  of  person- 
ality which  the  motion  picture  industry  is  so  avidly 
seeking.  About  all  he  had  to  show  for  his  efforts  was 
a  hundred  feet  of  film  picturing  a  pretty  girl  moving 
nervously  about,  scared  pink  and  rapidly  nearing  the 
point  of  tears. 

"We'll  take  it  again,"  he  sighed.  "Please,"  he 
pleaded,  "please  remember,  my  dear,  that  I  told  you 
to  open  the  door  first  and  then  say  your  lines.  Don't 
do  both  together.  Put  some  thought  into  each  action. 
Do  it  slowly,  deliberately.  Take  your  time.  Don't 
jerk  that  knob  and  don't  mumble  your  words.  Speak 
up!    Now  then,  once  more.   Camera!" 

The  results  were  no  better.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
young  woman  long  since  had  passed  the  point  of  re- 
membering anything.  She  was  worn  ragged.  If  I 
had  been  in  her  place  I  would  have  run  out  two  hours 
before. 

"Beautiful  but  dumb,"  was  the  verdict.  Same  old 
story. 

T  HAD  heard  so  much  about  screen  tests  being  com- 
A  parable  to  Spanish  inquisitions,  dreaded  even  by 
experienced  actresses,  that  I  had  induced  Mr.  Watson 
to  let  me  sit  in  at  one  to  see  just  how  and  why,  if  pos- 
sible, such  an  overwhelming  fear  should  attend  them. 
Stage  stars,  I  have  heard,  have  been  known  to  go 
into  hysterics  in  the  test  room,  and  novices  often  have 
fainted.     Countless  young   women   facing   the   ordeal 


have  gone  home  weak  and  ill  to  cry  until  daylight 
over  frayed-out  nerves. 

"It's  nothing  more  than  old-fashioned  stage  fright," 
Watson  explained.  "Test  directors  try  to  exercise  the 
patience  of  Job  and  work  gently  with  the  newcomers. 
But,  unless  the  novices  have  courage  and  confidence 
and  self-assurance,  they  tend  to  'go  all  to  pieces'  when 
closeted  with  a  testing  crew.  Their  over-eagerness 
starts  them  off  wrong ;  they  begin  trying  to  'act'- — the 
very  thing  we  don't  want  them  to  do;  and  presently 
they're  flustered — too  flustered  to  follow  instructions. 

"That's  the  beginning  of  the  end.  There's  no  rea- 
son for  it,  but  it's  human  nature,  it  seems,  for  young 
men  and  women  who  come  here  to  wilt  when  put  'on 
the  spot'. 

"Of  course,  we  make  allowances  for  all  this,  know- 
ing that  true  talent  or  a  distinctive  personality  will 
exhibit  traces  of  itself  even  through  bad  cases  of 
fright.  But  it  takes  infinite  patience,  sometimes,  to 
bring  it  out." 

'""pHERE  are  two  kinds  of  screen  tests,  I  found, 
A  One  is  for  a  seasoned  player  to  ascertain  whether 
he  or  she  will  be  effective  in  a  role  or  to  see  how  they 
will  look  in  certain  costumes  and  make-up. 

The  other  is  the  "acting-test,"  applied  either  to 
novices  or  to  experienced  players.  For  this  a  full  crew 
is  assembled,  a  test  director  given  charge  and  an  ac- 


Diana    Bori,   a   well-known    New  York   stage   actress,  taking 

her  first  screen  test.    The  test  director  is  William  Watson, 

of  the   Fox  studios.     The   boy,    making  the  test  with   Miss 

Bori,    is    Alan    Livingston. 


(Below) 

Maxine  Land,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
being  tested  at  the  Paramount 
studios  for  the  role  of  Panther 
Woman  in  "The  Island  of  Lost 
Souls."  At  the  left  is  Director 
Earl    Kenton. 


\ 
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Specific  instructions  from  the  greatest  experts  in 
the   major  studios  By  A.  L.  WOOLDRIDGE 
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DON'T— 

Wear  white  or  loud  pat- 
terns. 

Make   up   heavily. 

Depend   on   tricks. 

Look  into  the  camera. 

Imitate. 

Worry  about  the  appear- 
ance of  your  teeth. 

Slouch    when   you    walk. 


tual  scene  from  a  picture  made. 
Usually  a  scene  is  selected  which 
calls  for  dialogue  between  two  or 
three  characters.  This  is  thor- 
oughly learned  and  repeatedly  re- 
hearsed before  the  actual  screen 
test  is  taken. 

Such  a  test  costs  exactly  as  much 
as  a  regular  scene  in  a  picture 
and  ranges  from  $250  to  $1,000, 
according  to  the  time  consumed. 
The  characters  who  assist  in  the 
test  always  are  experienced 
players. 

With  a  view  to  helping  the  nov- 
ice understand  just  what  will  be 
encountered  when  ordered  to  a 
studio  for  a  screen  test,  I  "sat  in" 
with  Mr.  Watson  on  the  grilling 
of  the  aforementioned  blond  girl. 
Then  I  got  from  Eddie  Elliscue, 
test  director  at  RKO-Radio,  Jack 
Foley  at  Universal,  George  Som- 
nes  at  Paramount,  Archie  Mayo 
at  Warner  Brothers  and  Sam 
Wood  at  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
the  advice  they  would  offer  screen 
aspirants  on  "What  To  Do"  and 
"What  Not  To  Do"  in  a  screen 
test. 

These  men  have  conducted  most 
of  the  studio  tests  since  the  ad- 
vent of  sound,  have  been  respon- 
sible for  countless  young  men  and 
young  women  getting  jobs  and 
can  spot  a  talented  person  almost 
on  sight.  Collectively,  here  is 
what  they  say  to  aspirants 

What  to   Do 

"f~^ET  some  stage  experience,  if 
^-^  possible,  before  tackling  the 
movies.    Then  you  have  a  selling 
point. 

"Start  checking  on  your  every- 
day speech.  See  that  your  words 
are  pronounced  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly, instead  of  slouching  lazily  over  the  consonants 
t,  d,  etc.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  g  rounds  out  the 
syllable  ing.  Avoid  dialects,  such  as  the  Southern 
method  of  drawling  out  the  vowel  and  shortening  the 
consonant,  or  the  mid-Westerner's  habit  of  hitting  his 
consonants  with  a  hard  nasal  tone. 

"Make  a  practice  of  reading  aloud.  Experiment 
with  your  voice.  Try  various  inflections  in  reading 
dialogue  to  see  if  you  can't  add  color  and  interest. 


Martha    Sleeper    taking    a    screen    test    before    the    old-time    camera    booth,    first 
used   in  talking   pictures.     These  have   been  eliminated    by  the  noiseless  cameras. 


Joan    Crawford    c 
filming     "Dancing 


nd    Franchot    Tone    undergoing    a    screen    test,    preparatory    to 
Lady,"     for    costumes    and     make-up.      The     director    of    this 
picture    is    Robert    Z.    Leonard. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  will  not  be  reciting  in  your 
school  assembly  but  that '  you  presumably  will  be 
merely  carrying  on  a  conversation  as  with  a  friend. 
"Rehearse,  at  home,  'every  day  business,'  such 
as  using  the  telephone,  handling  books,  opening 
and  shutting  doors,  serving  tea,  putting  on  gloves, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  Rhythm  in  movement  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  you  are  to  become  an  actor  or  ac- 
tress.    Your  voice  may  be     (Please  turn  to  page  88) 
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// 


Go  Adventuring! 


// 


Advises  Peter,  the 

Viking    king    of 

Eskimo-land 

By  DORIS   RAND 


BORED?  Fed  up?  Tired  of  everything  and 
everybody  and  looking  for  some  new  ex- 
perience? Then  read  about  my  free-as- 
the-air  Viking. 
He's  Peter  Alfred  Freuchen,  the  man  who 
wrote  "Eskimo"  for  M-G-M  and  who  is  now  up 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  country 
in  Canada  writing  another  epic  of  the  North  for 
the  movies.  Director  Van  Dyke  calls  Peter  "the 
most  fascinating  and  adventurous  male  I've  ever 
met."  And  Jean  Harlow,  after  one  look  at 
Peter's  he-man  blondness,  his  deep  blue  eyes 
and  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  manliness, 
let  Peter  call  her  "Sweetheart." 

Peter  is  a  man's  man.  He  is  rough  and  bois- 
terous and  gruff,  and  he  frets  at  idleness.  He's 
everything  that  Hollywood  is  not,  yet  Hollywood 
capitulated  to  him  in  a  moment.  Peter  is  not 
young;  he  is  forty-seven.  He  is  not  handsome, 
judged  by  modern  standards.  He  has  a  bushy, 
blond  beard  and  a  wooden  leg  and  a  way  of 
calling  a  spade  a  spade  that  shakes  the  hearts 
of  the  weak. 

Tl^HEN  I  met  Peter  he  was  angry — mad  be- 
W  cause  he  didn't  want  to  be  interviewed. 
"Leave  me  alone!"  he  said,  just  like  that. 
"Leave  me  alone!  Go  talk  to  your  handsome 
movie  stars.  They're  the  ones  people  like  to  read 
about.     I'm  not  even  good  looking.     Leave  me  alone!" 

I  have  a  violent  temper  of  my  own.  When  Peter  got 
mad,  I  got  madder.     We  sat  and  glared  at  each  other. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  I  asked,  trying  to 
keep  the  lid  on  my  temper.  "You  spent  twenty-seven 
years  exploring  in  the  Arctic.  You  mapped  the  last 
piece  of  unmapped  land  in  the  world.  You  gave  up  a 
medical  and  business  career  so  you  could  be  free  as 
the  Arctic  winds.  I  want  to  know  why?  I  want  to 
know  if  it  is  possible  for  anyone  else,  bored  and  fed 
up  with  their  ordinary  life,  to  do  the  same  thing?" 

That  soothed  the  savage  in  him.  He  became  as 
tame  as  a  cub  bear  and  patted  my  back  and  said, 
"Sure,  sure.  O.  K.  Now  I  see  what  you  want.  You 
want  me  to  tell  others  how  to  go  adventuring.  Well, 
that's  easy.     I'll  just  tell  you  how  I  did  it." 

ILJIS  father  was  a  grain  and  whale  oil  merchant  in 
-*■!  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  He  wanted  Peter  to  go 
into  the  business.  Peter  hemmed  and  hawed  and, 
looking  around  for  escape,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  study- 
ing to  be  a  doctor.  He  knew  this  would  please  his 
father — and  he  also  knew  that  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
interest  in  business.  As  proof  of  the  fact  that  he 
still  is  a  poor  business  man,  he  tells  how  he  came  to 
sell  the  movie  rights  to  his  novel  "Eskimo,"  for  a  little 
more  than  $700.  He  was  in  Denmark  when  an  agent 
wired  him  the  movie  offer.  Immediately  Peter  wired 
back,  "Sold." 
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Peter  Alfred  Freuchen,  author  of  "Eskimo,"  filmed  in  the 
Arctic,  in  a  scene  from  the  picture  with  the  native  girl, 
Aba.  .  .  .  Peter,  rough  and  boisterous  and  gruff,  with  a 
bushy  blond  beard  and  a  wooden  leg — and  a  way  of  calling 
a   spade   a   spade. 


Later  he  discovered — and  he  laughs  at  it  as  if  it 
were  a  great  joke  on  him— that  the  movie  rights  were 
re-sold  to  M-G-M  for  $10,000. 

"It  serves  me  right,"  Peter  says.  "I  should  have 
had  more  sense.  .  .  .  But  that's  getting  away  from 
the  real  purpose  of  this  story.  I  want  you  to  tell  it 
in  such  a  way  that  other  men  and  women  will  see  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  get  away  from  the  stuffiness  of 
civilization.     It  gives  you  a  chance  to  breathe,  see?" 

The  longer  Peter  talked,  the  more  easily  I  saw  his 
meaning. 

While  he  was  studying  medicine  and  dogging  the 
footsteps  of  famous  hospital  surgeons,  he  came  across 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  brought  back  to  life  by  a 
miraculous  cure.  He  was  almost  dead  when  the 
doctors  began  to  work  on  him.  A  few  weeks  later  this 
man — saved  by  almost  a  miracle — was  run  over  by  a 
street  car  and  killed. 

"I  said  to  myself  then,"  said  Peter  to  me,  "  'why 
should  I  save  people  who  are  going  to  die  anvhow ' 
See?" 

CO,  having  adopted  this  unique  philosophy,  Peter 
°  looked  around  him.  Everything  seemed  an  end- 
less circle.  People  worked,  they  married,  they  had 
children,  they  got  sick,  they  were  saved,  then  they 
died,  anyhow.    And  what  had  they  got  out  of  living? 

Peter  wanted  more  out  of  life.  He  gave  up  medi- 
cine and  studied  surveying.  Then  he  got  a  job  with 
an  exploration  expedition    (Please   turn  to  page  7G) 
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Continuing — the  Confessions  of  a  Movie  Magnate 


Speaking  of  Nuts  — 

How  about  AUTHORS? 


A  famous  film  producer,  writing 
anonymously,  reveals  many  in- 
teresting  and   some   cruel  truths 


THE  editor  of  The  New  Movie 
Magazine  has  sent  me  a  let- 
ter received  from  an  author 
as  a  result  of  my  anonymous 
articles  on   the   nuttiness  of  stars 
and   producers   in  the  motion  pic- 
ture business. 

If  you  are  a  budding  author  with 
a  fixed  idea  that  you  know  a  pic- 
ture story  which  would  simply 
knock  'em  dead,  I  hope  you  will 
read  this  other  great  author's  let- 
ter, because  it  will  give  you  a  pretty 
good  view  of  yourself  as  we  nutty 
producers  see  you.  It  may  also  strip 
the  veil  from  a  mystery  which  has 
puzzled  you  and  show  you  why  your 
wonderful  stories  have  flopped. 

This  is  his  letter: 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  nut,  too.  I 
am  nutty  enough  to  think  that  you 
would  recognize  the  anguished  cry 
of  a  kindred  nut.  I  am  nuttier 
than  you  ever  dreamed  of  being. 

"I  am  nutty  enough  to  think  that 
I  have  written  a  nutty  enough 
original  story  for  the  screen.  I  am 
nutty  enough  to  keep  on  trying  to 
sell  it  to  nutty  (and  how!)  pro- 
ducers who  always  return  it  with 
the  following  nutty  statement :  'We 
are  herewith  returning  your  original  story  UNREAD 
(capitals  are  mine).  We  do  not  consider  unsolicited 
manuscripts,  nor  do  we  READ  THEM'  (capitals  mine). 

"I'm  a  nut.  I  have  faith  in  those  great  and  oft- 
repeated  American  principles  of  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

"I.  am  nutty  enough  to  believe  them.  I  am  nutty 
enough  to  write  to  you,  begging,  beseeching,  implor- 
ing, for  a  reading  of  my  original  (?)  story.  I  am 
nutty  enough  to  have  printed  the  enclosed  card,  weeks 
before  I  read  your  confessions  of  a  nutty  producer. 

"Won't  you  help  a  fellow  nut?  If  you  don't,  I  will 
assassinate  the  greatest  nut  in  the  world.  The  subse- 
quent publicity  will  enable  me  to  sell  my  nutty  tale  to 
scores  of  newspapers. 

"Nuttily  yours, 

"William  Soandso." 

Yl/'ITH  his  letter  he  enclosed  a  printed  card  which 
v  y  he  sent  to  producers  to  whom  he  tried  to  sell  his 
story.  His  card  is  based  on  the  old  and  discarded 
theory  of  advertising  that  you  can  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  prospective  buyer  by  insulting  him.  It  read 
this  way: 
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"If  you  have  written  the  greatest  movie  ever 
concocted,  get  your  -fun  out  of  it  by  reading 
it  to  your  family.  ...  It  will  save  you  postage, 
too.  For,  believe  me,  the  movies  would  be 
afraid   to   buy   your   epic   even   if  they   liked   it." 


"You,  who  are  supposed  to  be  persons  of  intellect 
and  foresight,  are  returning  unread  a  story  which, 
if  produced,  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  as  being  EPOCHAL  AND  RE- 
MARKABLE. 

"This  original  story  will  make  a  splendid  vehicle 
for  such  capable  actors  as  Emil  Jannings,  Jean  Her- 
sholt,  Lionel  Barrymore  and  Walter  Huston. 

"You  motion  picture  producers  have  been  raving 
and  tearing  your  hair,  bewailing  the  lack  of  suitable 
screen  tales.  But  when  an  unknown  author  dares  to 
hope  for  a  fair  reading  of  his  opus,  you  large-headed 
but  small-brained  executives  return  my  work  unread. 
How  can  you  ever  discover  new  talent  if  you  always 
rely  on  the  old  and  famous? 

"Give  the  youngsters  a  break.  Don't  have  us  sit- 
ting up  late  at  night,  trusting  and  striving,  only  to 
have  our  hopes  and  ambitions  dashed  to  the  ground  by 
a  curt  refusal  to  read  our  stories. 

"May  I  send  you  my  original  story  for  a  reading? 
Please!" 

Now  this  so  exactly  fits  the  case  of  so  many  thou- 
sands of  would-be  authors  that  it  is  worth  answering 
with  cold  facts.  (Please  turn  to  page  81) 
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Hollywood  SLAVE 


Continuing — the  strangest  con- 
fession you  ever  read — the  real 
story  of  a  famous  movie   star 

FRITZ  STRESSEMAN  was,  as  I  have  said,  kind. 
He  made  no  objection  to  my  going  at  once  to 
the  little  side-street  hotel  where  I  hoped  to  find 
Travis.  He  even  insisted  on  taking  me  there  in 
his  big  black  landaulet,  and  waiting  outside  while  I 
rushed  tumultously  through  the  deserted  office  and 
up  the  dark  stairway  to  our  little  room. 

Travis  was  not  there.  But  his  things  were.  And 
after  a  mad  moment  in  which  I  envisaged  him  walking 
off  a  cliff  or  otherwise  disposing  of  his  stricken  life, 
I  began  to  take  a  more  sensible  view  of  the  situation. 
There  was  something  about  the  sight  and  feel  and 
smell  of  the  boy's  great  rough  overcoat,  as  it  hung 
there  on  the  golden  oak  clothes  pole,  which  inspired 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  sanity. 

Trav  was  hurt — but  he  would  get  over  it. 

"Buck  up,  old  girl,"  I  said  to  myself,  in  Trav's  own 
manner.  "Pull  yourself  together  and  write  your  boy 
friend  a  little  note.  Everything'll  be  all  right  before 
morning." 

In  this  spirit  I  scribbled  a  hasty  message,  saying 
that  I  wouldn't  be  gone  long,  that  I'd  hurry  right  back 
to  him,  that  I'd  make  it  all  up  to  him  when  I  saw  him 

and  more.    This  I  pinned  on  his  pillow;  and,  leaving 

a  kiss  beside  it,  I  rushed  from  the  room. 

IT  WAS  one  of  those  clean,  sweet-smelling  Hollywood 
nights.  Fritz  had  had  the  top  of  the  great  car 
thrown  back.  From  where  we  sat,  as  we  climbed  once 
more  those  steep  Vine  Street  hills,  we  looked  straight 
up  into  a  typical  Hollywood  sky — a  sky  in  which  the 
stars  can  be  starrier  and  the  moon  moonier  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  was  almost  happy. 
Anyway,  I  was  grateful,  grateful  to  Fritz  for  his 
strength  and  his  silence.  I  reached  over  and  touched 
his  hand. 

"That's  all  right,  child,"  he  said.     "I  understand." 

"I  know."     , 

He  understood.  He  had  said  it,  and  I  believed  it. 
A  less  understanding  man  would  have  harassed  me 
with  questions.  But  did  he  mean  that  he  understood 
a  woman's  heart ;  that  he  understood  it  enough  not  to 
ask  questions,  not  to  intrude?  Or  did  he  mean  some- 
thing far  more  specific:  that  he  understood  about 
Trav  and  me  being  married,  and  about  the  tragedy 
he  was  causing  in  our  young  lives?  Of  course,  if  he 
had  seen  our  contract,  he  would  have  known  some- 
thing, but  not  much.  Names  signed  to  vaudeville  con- 
tracts are  seldom  vouched  for  by  birth  certificates ; 
or  by  marriage  certificates,  either. 

After  all,  perhaps  it  wasn't  important.  The  impor- 
tant thing  was  that  he  chose  to  say  nothing  of  the 
relations  between  Travis  and  me — and  the  inference 
was  plain  that  he  wished  me  to  say  nothing,  too. 


[T    WASN'T    difficult    to    do    as    this    strange    man 

wished.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hypnotic  spell  which 
he  seemed  to  exercise  over  me.  As  I  look  back  on 
these  bizarre  experiences,  I  like  to  think  it  was  that. 
It  relieves  me  of  a  considerable  moral  responsibility 
to  feel  that  this  green-eyed  man  was  indeed  a  Holly- 
wood Svengali.  Perhaps,  though,  I  was  only  a  silly 
little  girl. 

Anyhow,  we  rode  thus,  hand  in  hand,  into  Primrose 
and  up  Holly  Drive  as  before;  but  just  as  we  ap- 
proached Odin  Street,  he  said  something  staccato  to 
the  chauffeur,  which  caused  the  car  to  swerve  sharply 
to  the  left,  up  steep  winding  grades  into  Cahuenga 
Boulevard,  where,  even  at  this  time  of  night — it  was 
long  after  midnight — the  stream  of  traffic  was  con- 
tinuous and  luminous. 

As  we  glided  northward,  the  giant  motor  as  silent 
as  its  giant  owner,  we  shook  off  the  long  line  of  auto- 
mobiles. As  we  passed  in  the  moonlight  between  the 
Pilgrimage  Cross  and  the  Bowl,  we  were  quite  alone ; 
and  before  us,  with  the  broad  avenue  curving  ever  so 
slightly  to  the  eastward,  rose  the  gray-green  outlines 
of  Cahuenga  Pass. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty  my  thoughts  went 
back  again  to  the  little  hotel  bedroom  next  to  the  all- 
night  parking  station,  where  that  boy  of  mine  was 
probably  tossing  wide-eyed,  waiting  for  that  "making 
up"  which  I  had  promised  to  him  in  that  hurried 
little  note.  I  wondered  if  his  shoes  were  under  the 
bed,  where  he  always  kicked  them;  if  his  clothes  were 
in  that  dear  disorder,  in  which  he  always  left  them; 
if  he,  too,  had  kissed  the  pillow — the  other  pillow,  I 
mean — on  that  narrow  little  bed.  I  wondered  if  he 
had  remembered  to  pull  the  bed  clothes  up  over  that 
broad,  rebellious  shoulder.  And  I  knew  that  he  had  not. 

T  LOVED  the  beauty  of  the  California  night.  The 
■*-  soft  air  had  a  caressing  quality,  as  if  a  cool  hand 
were  passing  to  and  fro  across  my  fevered  cheeks. 
And  every  now  and  then,  as  we  came  to  some  new 
vista  in  the  moonlight,  the  hand  would  seem  to  grow 
hot  and  passionate — the  night's  hand,  I  mean;  not 
Fritz's.  I  wished  that  I  could  forget  everything  else 
and  give  myself  up  to  all  this  beauty  and  the  emotions 


THE  PEOPLE  IN  THE  STORY 


MOLLY,    the    little    girl    from    Cadiz,    Ohio,    virtually 

hypnotized    into    leaving    the    husband    she    adores    and 

living    a    life   of   lies  to   become   "the   mystery   woman  of 

the  screen." 

IKAVIS,  the    husband,    a    young    singer,    touring    with 

Molly  in  vaudeville,   ignorant  of  the   role  in   life  and   in 

films   that   his   wife   is   to    be    required   to    play. 

FRITZ  STRESSEMAN,  world-famous  director  and 
star-maker,  who,  glimpsing  Molly  in  the  Brown  Derby, 
determines  to  make  her  his  next  great  star.  Traces  her 
to  the  theater  and  immediately  offers  her  a  dazzling 
contract — provided  she  will  place  herself  completely 
in    his   hands. 


.  W'~-  \^r> 
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He,   the    Hollywood    Svengali,    instructed    her:    "You 

have  no  family.     You  have  no  friends.     Only  me.     I  will 

give  you  a  new  face,  a  new  figure,  a  new  personality,' 


Stresse- 


that  it  caused.  But  since  I 
couldn't,  I  wished  that  I  could 
speak  to  Fi'itz  Stresseman 
about  the  boy  back  there ;  about 
the  need  he  had  of  me;  about 
my  promise  to  get  back  to  him 
quickly,  to  make  things  up  to 
him.  But  I  could  not.  Instead. 
I  managed  to  say: 

"Mr.  Stresseman,  this  is  love- 
ly—  but  don't  we  have  to 
work  ?" 

"They  can  wait." 

"Who  can  wait,  Mr. 
man?" 

"Don't  call  me  Mr.  Stresse- 
man. I  hate  it.  My  name  is 
Fritz.  My  mother  calls  me 
Fritz,  my  sister  calls  me  Fritz, 
you  must  call  me  Fritz?" 

"Yes,  F-Fritz.  But  who  is 
waiting  for  us?" 

"Nobody,  nobody.  Just  Isa- 
dore  Wentsch." 

"Isadore  Wentsch!"  I  cried, 
withdrawing  my  hand,  and  sit- 
ting bolt  upright  in  my  excite- 
ment. "Not  the  great  Isadore 
Wentsch?" 

I  had  recognized  the  name  of 
the  mighty  head  of  the  big 
studio  where  Trav  and  I  had 
gone  with  his  author  friend. 
"Isadore  Wentsch  Presents" — 
the  phrase  was  as  well  known 
as  "F.  O.  B.  Detroit."  When  I 
was  a  child,  I  thought  Presents 
was  his  last  name !  I  would 
have  liked  to  tell  that  to  Mr. 
Stress — to  Fritz,  but  somehow 
I  couldn't. 

"Great,  if  you  like  that  kind 
of  greatness,"  he  said,  with  a 
nonchalance  that  amazed  me, 
"but  he  can  wait." 

He  chuckled,  all  over  his  big 
body. 

"It'll  do  him  good!"  he  con- 
cluded again,  and  chuckled 
again,  tumultuously. 

Again,  my  mind  and  my 
heart  went  back  to  the  boy  in 
the  hotel  room  back  yonder. 

"But  we  have  to  work,  don't 
we,  Mr.  Fritz?" 

{Please  turn  to  page  90) 


For  there  I  was,  exposed  in  this  bril- 
iant  whiteness,  to  the  cruel,  unfriend- 
y  eyes  of  these  men  whose  appraising 
glance  was  one  which  might  have  been 
bestowed  upon  a  naked  Greek  slave 
in    the    conqueror's    market. 
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MICKEY  MOUSE'S 


Wherein  the  world's  most 
popular  actor  comments  on 
the    film    news   of   the   day 


By 
MICKEY 
MOUSE 

As  told  to 
HAL  HORNE 


Blondells    Prefer    Gentlemen! 


S 0-0-0-0!"  Ed  Wynn's  starring  in  "The  Fire 
Chief."  That  certainly  should  ring  the  bell. 
Seems  like  all  radio  stars  are  giving  the  air  the 
air  for  a  change — and  not  small  change,  either. 
America's  discovering  Columbo  in  Twentieth  Century 
pictures;  Crosby's  going  over  with  a  bing  in  "Too 
Much  Harmony";  Jack  Pearl's  LIE-ing  in  state  in 
"Meet  the  Baron" ;  Ruth  Etting's  cantoring  all  over 
the  lot  in  "Roman  Scandals." 

Which  proves  that  everybody  comes   to    Hollywood 
crooner  or  later! 


R 


WHEN  a  man  bites  a  dog,  that's  news !    When 
Bites  Man"  it's  a  good  idea  and 
Hollywood    loses    no    time    making    a 
picture  of  it. 

Which  reminds  me :  Charles  Laugh- 
ton  in  "Henry  VIII"  is  a  smash! 
Henry,  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  The 
World ! 

There  was  a  forgiving  soul — alivays 
ready  to  bury  the  hatchet — in  his 
wife's  neck! 


■p\ID  you  read  where  Gary  Cooper 
-'--'  is  the  tallest  star  in  pictures? 
Say,  he's  so  tall  he  has  to  bend  down 
to  keep  from  talking  over  his  leading 
lady's  head.  However,  M-G-M  claims 
the  same  honors  for  Primo  Camera. 
Often,  on  a  gray  morning  you  find 
Primo's  head  above  the  clouds. 

y\  ID  you  see  Paul  Robeson  in  "Em- 
U  peror  Jones?"  There's  a  picture! 
Wherever  the  Emperor  reigns,  the 
dollars  pour — into  the  theater  box- 
offices. 

Paul  Robeson  is   certainly  putting 
the  theaters   back  into  the   black! 
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'Dog 


KO  is  already  announcing  "The  Son  of  Kong." 
"King  Kong''   certainly  proved  that  it  pays   to 
make  a  monkey  of  yourself. 

IDA  LUPINO,  niece  of  Lupino  Lane,  has  been  put 
under  contract  by  Paramount.    She's  the  only  one  in 
the  famous  Lupino  family  that  isn't  an  acrobat. 

A  lane  that  has  no  turning! 
PARAMOUNT  is  filming  "Death  Takes  a  Holiday." 
*       As  nice  a  way  to  spend  a  Sunday  as  any! 

1V/JAE  WEST  will  soon  be  singing,  "I'm  No  Angel!" 
*■**  However,  Heather  is,  and  when  you  see  her  in 
"Orient   Express,"   you'll   know   she's   arrived ! 

Paramount  announces 
"We're  Not  Dressing."  In- 
formal,  but   good ! 

Speaking  of  dressing,  you 
heard  about  the  Hollywood 
star  who  gave  so  many  of  her 
friends  the  cold  shoulder  that 
they  finally  put  mint  sauce 
on  it! 

MIRIAM  HOPKINS  is  to 
be  starred  by  Para- 
mount in  "Ladder  of  Men." 
Things  certainly  are  looking 
up.  William  Powell  is  star- 
ring in  "Gentleman  from  San 
Francisco." 

As  usual,  a  lady  from  Los 
Angeles  will  play  opposite! 

DOUGLAS    MONTGOM- 
ERY   will    appear    with 
Dorothy     Jordan     in     RKO's 
"Three  Came  Unarmed." 
Wonder  if  Venus  de  Milo 
High-ha+tin'  was  one  of  them! 
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\yALLACE   BEERY  will 
*  *    be  seen  in  "Viva  Villa." 
Viva     villa     too,    but     we 
don't  live  in  it  any  more! 

TAMES  CAGNEY'S  next 
•J  for  Warner  Brothers  will 
be  "The  Finger  Man." 

Many  fine   points   in    this 
one. 

WARNERS  are  also  do- 
ing a  picture  based  on 
a    comic   strip.      Watch   for 
"Harold    Teen,"    with    Dick 
Powell     and     Ruby     Keeler. 
Nice  Teen-work  here. 


T  JNIVERSAL'S 
^  nothing  stand 
way  of  Edmund 
"Bombay  Mail!" 

The     male     must 
through! 


letting 
in  the 
Lowe's 


go 


W  UNDER  BAR,"  Al 
Jolson's  starring  pic- 
ture for  Warner  Brothers,  is 
being  directed  by  Mervyn  Le 
Roy. 

What  a  director! 
No  wonder  they're  calling 
it  the  Mervyn  Picture  Busi- 


'"pHE  question  also  came  up 
*•  as  to  whether  they  should 
continue  to  make  animal  pic- 
tures. They  finally  decided 
not  to,  as  the  animals  could 
not  understand  them. 

COMEBODY  said  that  to- 
day  pictures  speak  for 
themselves,  but  Minnie 
thought  that  they  should 
speak  so  that  everybody  can 
understand  them. 

(~)NE  of  the  men  at  the 
^  meeting  said  that  finan- 
cial conditions  had  made 
some  producers  a  little  short. 

I  think  a  little  short  is  some- 
times better  than  a  full- 
length  feature.     Don't  you? 

V/fETRO'S  "Two  Thieves" 

II  looks  big.  A  great 
story!  Should  be  selected 
for  "The  Crook  of  the 
Month"  Club. 


THEY'RE 
about 


we  C:w~ 


ness 


PARAMOUNT    will   soon 
T 


present  "All  Of  Me." 

No,  that's  just  the  name 
of  the  story.  I'm  still  with 
Walt  Disney — in  case  anyone  is  wondering  about  me! 


Mickey   Marxman 


still  talking 
the  masquerade 
party  given  here  by  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart.  Everybody 
came  dressed  as  their  fa- 
vorite movie  stars.  The  best 
impersonation  was  that  of 
Chico  Marx.  He  came 
dressed  as  Chico  Marx.  The 
likeness  was  remarkable. 


SALLY  O'NEILL'S  in  "We're  Sitting  Pretty"  with 
Jack  Haley  and  Jack  Oakie. 
Give  them  a  hand — a  Queen  and  a  couple  of  Jacks. 

EDWARD  G.  ROBINSON  is  doing  a  picture  on  the 
life  of  Napoleon.  It  will  be  called  "The  Little  Cor- 
poral." They  expect  him  to  be  so  good  that  right  now 
they  are  seriously  thinking  of  promoting  him  to  a  ser- 
geant or  a  lieutenant. 

TX7"HEN  they  were  shooting  "The  Bowery,"  the  di- 
^*  rector,  Raoul  Walsh,  was  explaining  to  Wally 
Beery  that  Chuck  Connors,  the  part  that  Beery  plays 
in  the  picture,  was  a  gentleman.  "Sure,"  remarked 
one  of  the  tough  extras,  who  "knew  Chuck  when," 
"dat  guy  always  removed  his  hat  before  bouncing  a 
lady  out  on  her  ear." 

/"\  UT  at  our  studio  everybody's  discussing  the  code. 
^^  I  asked  Minnie  if  she  approved  of  million  dollar 
productions  and  she  said  she  did  providing,  of  course, 
they  didn't  cost  too  much. 

"\17'HEN    they    were    talking    about    costs    it    was 
"*   pointed  out  that  sometimes  a  director  works  for 
days  before  he  creates  a  scene.     Wouldn't  you  think 
he'd  control  himself! 

f~\  NE  of  the  exhibitors  present  claimed  that  many  of 
"  the  talkies  are  over  the  public's  head,  but  they 
soon  settled  that  matter  by  deciding  to  lower  the 
screens. 


\X7'HICH  reminds  me:  My  next  picture  for  Walt 
"»  will  be  laid  in  the  snow  country.  Walt  says  he 
wants  me  to  cover  myself  with  glory.  It  must  be  cold 
in  them  thar  hills.  But  don't  worry,  I'll  be  back  with 
you  again  next  month  at  the  same  old  stand.  For 
remember:     Many  Are  Cold  But  Few  Are  Frozen! 


Profiles 
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NEW  PICTURES  You 


Clara    Bow    and     Preston    Foster    in    a    scene 

from    "Hoopla,"    Clara's  second    picture  since 

her  return  to  the  screen.    Minna  Gombell  and 

Richard   Cromwell  are  in  it,  too. 


\ 


Ann    Harding    and    Robert  Young   in   a    scene 
from    "Beautiful,"    which    RKO-Radio    is    pro- 
ducing.     Nils    Asther    and    Sari    Maritza    are 
also   featured. 
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DUT  away  the  bridge  table,  shut  off 
1  the  radio,  and  mark  "Busy"  all  over 
your  engagement  book  for  the  next 
month.  You  are  not  going  to  let  any- 
thing interfere  with  your  getting  to 
movie  theaters  early  and  often.  Not 
when  you  see  what  is  in  store  for  you. 

Theater  managers  know  that  it  takes 
powerful  magnets  to  draw  you  these 
autumn  evenings,  so  months  ago  they 
started  planning  pictures  that  you  just 
could  not  bear  to  miss,  even  if  you 
have  to  fight  your  way  through  rain 
and  sleet  and  biting  wind  to  get  to 
them.  They  corralled  your  favorite 
movie  players  and  added  radio  and 
stage  favorites.  They  put  in  music 
here  and  sinuous  dancers  there,  added 
giddy  humor  to  this  one  and  heart-tug- 
ging drama  to  that.  Then  they  com- 
missioned their  set  designers  and  cam- 
eramen to  devise  the  most  glamorous 
backgrounds  ever  achieved  by  nature 
or  artist.  They  called  in  a  lot  of  others 
— costumers,  trick  camera  and  sound 
effect  men — and  defied  them  to  do  their 
best,  but  you  get  the  idea.  They  set 
out  to  make  pictures  you  just  could 
not  resist,  no  matter  what  your  prefer- 
ences. And  it  looks  as  if  they  have 
succeeded  in  a  large  way. 

Everyone  has  his  own  ideas  about 
what  makes  a  picture  irresistible. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  all-star  cast  such 
as  "Dinner  at  Eight"  has;  sometimes 
it  is  just  one  personality  like  Marie 
Dressier  or  Mae  West  or  Katharine 
Hepburn  or  Maurice  Chevalier;  some- 
times it  is  the  tender  enchantment  of 


Spencer  Tracy  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
dancing  girls  on  the  set  of  "A  Man's  Castle," 
being  produced  by  Columbia.  Loretta  Young 
is  co-starred  with  Spencer  in  this  thrilling 
drama   of   New  York  life. 


a  great  romance  as  in  "Berkeley 
Square,"  and  for  some  it  is  the  jazz 
rhythm  and  dazzling  scenes  of  "Foot- 
light  Parade." 

Whatever  sort  of  pictures  you  like 
best,  you  will  find  some  to  delight  you 
in  this  month's  line-up.  This  is  not 
a  copy-cat  season,  not  one  when  every- 
one is  showing  gangster,  or  young  ro- 
mance, or  murder-mystery  or  night  life 
in  New  York  stories.  They  all  stand 
out  as  individual  attractions,  not  parts 
of  a  trend. 

With  so  many  and  such  different 
pictures  to  choose  from,  you  will  have 
to  know  a  lot  about  each  picture  in 
order  to  decide  whether  you  will  find 
it  so-so  or  simply  marvelous. 

That  is  where  we  come  in.  Not  only 
have  we  judged  the  coming  pictures  by 
the  record  of  past  achievements  of 
players,  directors,  authors  and  pro- 
ducers; we  have  been  visiting  the  sets 
while  the  pictures  were  made,  seeing 
and   hearing  parts   of  them. 

There  are  some  producers  and  play- 
ers who  sort  of  whistle  to 'keep  their 
courage  up  when  they  suspect  they 
are  making  a  picture  that  is  a  little 
feeble;  they  talk  all  the  time  about 
how  marvelous  it  is.  There  are  others 
who  sense  that  they  are  participating 
in  making  a  great  one,  and  they  hardly 
dare  mention  it  for  fear  people  will 
talk  so  much  about  it  that  the  public 
will  get  fed  up  with  hearing  about  it 
before  it  is  shown,  or  some  other  com- 
pany will  rush  to  copy  its  best  fea- 
tures.    We  have  been  around  them  so 
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Mae    West    in    "I'm    No    Angel,"    her    second 
starring    picture  for    Paramount. 

much  that  we  can  read  the  signs  and 
figure  out  what  they  really  mean. 

From  all  indications  there  are  going 
to  be  at  least  eight  big  favorites  among 
the  month's  pictures,  almost  as  many 
close  seconds,  and  four  outstanding  pic- 
tures for  those  who  prefer  scenes  of 
strange  countries  or  glimpses  of  his- 
tory to  the  antics  of  established  favor- 
ites. "Emperor  Jones"  with  Paul 
Robeson,  the  greatest  of  all  colored 
singers  and  actors,  "The  Private  Life 
of  Henry  the  Eighth"  with  Charles 
Laughton,  "S  0  S  Iceberg"  with  Rod 
La  Rocque  and  "Thunder  Over  Mexico" 
with  a  cast  of  natives,  were  not  made 
to  appeal  so  much  to  the  dyed-in-the- 
wool  movie  fan  who  wants  to  see  fa- 
miliar faces  as  to  the  plaintive  minority 
who  are  always  demanding  that  pro- 
ducers give  them  something  different. 
■  But  before  going  on  to  tell  you 
about  all  these  pictures  in  some  de- 
tail, let  me  remind  all  Helen  Hayes 
fans  (and  doesn't  that  take  in  almost 
everyone  ? )  to  see  "Night  Flight"  be- 
cause you  won't  be  able  to  see  her  in 
any  more  pictures  for  a  long  time.  She 
has  gone  back  to  the  New  York  stage 
for  a  year.  And  in  case  these  pictures 
were  a  little  slow  in  getting  to  your 
local  theater,  let  me  remind  you — that 
"The  Way  to  Love"  is  your  last  chance 
to  see  Chevalier  for  a  few  months  be- 
cause he  has  gone  to  France  for  a 
visit;  that  "Dinner  at  Eight"  is  four  or 
five  great  shows  in  one  with  John  and 
Lionel  Barrymore,  Marie  Dressier,  Jean 
Harlow,  Billie  Burke  and  Lee  Tracy  at 
their  best;  that  "Little  Women"  will 
bring  you  the  serene  conviction  that 
those  good  people  of  the  lavender  and  old 
lace  period  were  sweet  and  endearing; 
that   "I'm    No    Angel"   will   make    you 


glory  in  ribald  humor,  and  that  "My 
Weakness"  introduces  Lilian  Harvey, 
who  reminds  you  of  what  Mary  Pick- 
ford  would  have  been  like  if  she  had 
gone  into  musical  comedy,  and  will 
make  you  giggle  .every  time  you  see  a 
collection  of  little  porcelain  dogs  in  a 
friend's  house. 

If  eight  different  people,  motion-pic- 
ture reviewers,  veteran  theater  man- 
agers, or  best  of  all,  steady  cash-cus- 
tomer fans,  were  to  agree  on  the  most 
promising  of  the  pictures  that  are 
about  to  be  shown,  they  still  would  not 
agree  on  the  order  of  their  importance. 
So,  we  make  no  pretense  of  getting 
your  favorite  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
We  do  believe,  though,  that  you  will 
find  your  favorite  picture  of  the  month 
among  the  first  few. 

"D  OMAN  SCANDALS— (United  Ar- 
-*-Mists-Samuel  Goldwyn) — Eddie  Can- 
tor brings  a  vast  public  that  chuckles 
over  his  radio  programs  and  that  ral- 
lies to  his  stage  appearances  into  thea- 
ters to  see  his  motion  pictures.  They 
know  he  won't  let  them  down.  Over 
a  period  of  many  years  Sam  Goldwyn 
has  justified  his  reputation  of  being 
just  an  old  spendthrift,  a  man  who  isn't 


satisfied  unless  he  gives  you  a  lot  more 
than  you  expect  from  any  picture. 
Either  reputation  is  a  trying  one  to 
live'  up  to,  but  they  can  send  this  pic- 
ture out  without  any  qualms. 

Eddie  Cantor  plays  a  bewildered  sort 
of  under-dog,  as  usual,  who  gets  in- 
volved in  the  most  spectacular  adven- 
tures. He  is  just  the  poor,  neglected 
lad  who  drives  a  grocery  wagon  in 
West  Rome,  Oklahoma,  and  people 
think  he  is  not  quite  bright  because 
he  talks  to  his  horse,  gives  food  away 
to  the  poor  instead  of  being  a  go-getter 
who  demands  cash  down,  and  spends  all 
his  spare  time  in  a  museum — of  all 
places!  The  marble  heroes  of  ancient 
Rome  are  much  more  real  to  Eddie 
than  the  busybodies  of  West  Rome. 

Eddie  wakes  up  from  his  day  dreams 
among  the  old  relics  long  enough  to 
take    part    in   a    riot   that    breaks    out 


Dorothea  Wieck,  who  became  known  to  fans 
in  this  country  through  her  role  in  "Maedchen 
in  Uniform,"  a  foreign-made  picture,  as  she 
will  appear  in  her  first  American  picture, 
Paramount's  "Cradle  Song." 


Wallace  Ford  and  Dorothy  Tree  in  Columbia's 
picture,      "East     of      Fifth      Avenue."       It 
Dorothy's  first  starring   role. 


George     Raft    as    Steve    Brodie,    Wally    Beery    as    Chuck    Connors,    and    Jackie    Cooper    as 
Chuck's    newsboy    pal    in    the   Twentieth   Century    production,    "The    Bowery." 
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Charles    Laughton,    fresh    from    his    success    in 

the    title     role     of    the     picture,     "Henry    the 

VIII,"  and  Carole  Lombard  in  the  Paramount 

production,    "White    Woman." 


when  poor  people  are  evicted  from  their 
homes.  He  finds  himself  not  only  out 
of  a  job,  but  run  out  of  town.  You 
won't  have  any  chance  to  feel  sorry 
for  him,  though;  he  imagines  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome. 

Right  at  this  point  Eddie  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  trying  to  act,  if 
he  ever  does.  He  is  in  the  Slave  Market 
of  Ancient  Rome  among  all  the  prize 
beauties  and  dancers  and  no  one,  least 
of  all  Eddie,  could  fail  to  be  dazzled. 
Before  you  have  a  chance  to  recover 
from  that  scene,  you  will  be  rushed 
along  through  Eddie's  adventures  being 
sold  to  a  young  aristocrat,  played  by 
David  Manners,  thrown  into  jail  with 
a  ravishing  young  princess,  played  by 
Gloria  Stuart,  and  eventually  getting 
involved  in  a  terrific  chariot  race  with 
the  whole  field  hot  in  pursuit  of  Eddie. 
You  can  get  a  fair  idea  of  what  a 
lavish  picture  this  is,  when  you  realize 
that  I  have  not  even  paused  to  men- 
tion that  Ruth  Etting  is  in  it,  and  that 
she  sings  "No  More  Love,"  a  song 
particularly  suited  to  her  talents  in 
the  Slave  Market  scene.  Almost  any 
other  time,  Ruth  Etting  would  come 
first,  but  you  will  pardon  my  neglect, 
I  am  sure,  when  you  double  up  over 
Eddie's  amazed  antics,  and  marvel  at 
the  beautiful  dancing,  girls  and  thrill- 
ing race. 

A  MAN'S  CASTLE— (Columbia)— 
-^*-  You  may  have  wondered  if  there 
would  ever  be  another  picture  as  haunt- 
ingly  lovely  as  "Seventh  Heaven,"  an- 
other picture  that  would  be  droll  and 
tragic,  sentimental  and  pungent,  sordid 
and  beautiful  all  at  the  same  time.  And 
you  may  have  wondered  if,  given  the 
same  chance,  another  girl  would  seem 
as  endearing  as  Janet  Gaynor  did. 
From  all  indications  Frank  Borzage 
has  found  another  story  that  touched 
him  as  deeply  and  made  his  direction 
inspired.  Loretta  Young  and  Spencer 
Tracy  are  the  lucky  couple  chosen  to 
bring  this  tender  romance  to  the 
screen. 

Loretta  is  just  a  waif  who  yearns 
for  love  and  protection.  Spencer  is  a 
ruffian  with  wandering  feet  and  no 
ties. 


Much  of  the  action  takes  place  in  a 
replica  of  that  far-famed  colony  along 
the  Hudson  River  in  New  York  City, 
that  row  of  shacks  built  by  the  home- 
less from  scraps  of  old  wood  and  tin. 
Behind  this  miniature  city  where  un- 
fortunates struggle  to  get  food  and 
shelter  rises  the  great  menacing  city 
of  skyscrapers.  And  here  Loretta  and 
Spencer  rise  above  their  sordid  sur- 
roundings in  their  awakening  love  for 
each  other. 

HpHE  CAT  AND  THE  FIDDLE— (M- 
1  G-M) — The  film  version  of  this 
highly-successful  stage  operetta  was 
made  just  after  Jeanette  MacDonald 
and  Ramon  Novarro  returned  from  con- 
cert tours  abroad.  They  both  spent 
considerable  time  in  Paris,  visited  the 


Latin  Quartier,  and  were  captivated  by 
the  romantic  charm  of  student  life 
there.  They  had  no  chance  to  grow 
wistful  about  leaving  Paris;  they  found 
themselves  working  on  sets  that 
brought  Paris  to  them,  in  a  story  as 
romantic  and  delightful  as  any  they 
had  imagined  or  heard  in  the  Quartier. 
You  have  heard  the  haunting  music 
of  "The  Night  Was  Made  for  Love" 
and  "She  Didn't  Say  Yes,  She  Didn't 
Say  No"  on  the  radio  and  at  dances, 
but  you  haven't  heard  it  the  way  they 
sing  it!  Novarro's  voice  is  superb. 
Obviously  Jeanette  did  not  spend  all 
of  her  time  in  Paris  in  concert  halls 
and  in  the  Quartier.  Like  all  other 
women  she  acquired  a  Parisian  ward- 
robe and  the  Parisian  flair  for  wear- 
ing chic  clothes. 


Harpo,  Chico  and   Groucho,  three  of  the  four  mad    Marxes,  in  the  telephone  sequence  from 
their    latest    Paramount    picture,    "Duck    Soup." 


Lee    Tracy    as    the    press 


agent 
Met 


and    Jean 
ro-Goldwy 


Harlow    as 
n-Mayer    pro 


the    famous 
duction. 


star    in     "Bombshell,"    a 


\ 
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ADVANCE   NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  FORTHCOMING  FILMS 


W.   C.   Fields   and   Alison   Skipworth,    perennial 

fun-makers,   in   a   scene  from   "Tillie   and   Gus," 

the    Paramount   picture   which    is    Baby    Leroy's 

first  starring    vehicle. 


If  you  have  always  wanted  to  spend 
a  year  in  Paris,  this  picture  will  in- 
tensify your  longing.  It  may  make 
you  miserable  afterward,  but  don't  miss 
seeing  it.  William  K.  Howard,  the  di- 
rector who  made  "The  Power  and  the 
Glory"  and  innumerable  other  great 
pictures,  has  caught  the  mood  of  this 
story  so  perfectly  that  it  is  like  one 
continuous  melody.  Frank  Morgan, 
Jean  Hersholt,  and  Charles  Butter- 
worth  were  a  big  help  to  him. 

And  a  clever  sound  technician  caught 
the  drip-drip-drip  of  water  through  the 
roof  into  tin  basins,  making  it  suggest 
a  tune. 

COUNSELOR -AT -LAW  —  (Univer- 
sal)— Many  people  consider  this 
play  of  Elmer  Rice's  as  great  as  his 
"Street  Scene"  and  Universal  was  so 
set  up  over  getting  the  screen  rights 
that  they  postponed  production  until 
the  author  could  come  out  and  watch 
it  and  they  could  get  just  the  actor 
they  wanted  for  the  title  role.  Paul 
Muni  played  it  on  the  stage,  but  Uni- 
versal executives  thought  that  John 
Barrymore  was  the  actor  for  the  part. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  highly-suc- 
cessful New  York  lawyer,  shrewd  in 
untangling  others'  affairs,  not  so  adroit 
in  managing  his  own.  The  entire  ac- 
tion takes  place  in  three  days,  in  and 
near  his  big,  bizarre  suite  of  offices. 
He  saves  a  woman  from  the  electric 
chair,  fights  to  save  a  communist  from 
jail,  realizes  with  a  shock  that  his 
wife's  affections  have  strayed  from  him 
to  another,  and  finds  that  his  enemies, 
with  damaging  evidence  in  their  hands, 
are  seeking  to  have  him  disbarred. 

Action  is   psychological   rather  than 


Richard  Arlen,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  Hollywood's  favorite  leading  men,  in  the 
title  role  of  "Cap'n  Jericho,"  which  Para- 
mount is  now  filming.  Judith  Allen,  shown 
here,    is    his    leading    lady. 


Jack    (Vas    You    Dere,    Sharlie)     Pearl,    as    he 

appears     in     his     first     starring     picture     for 

M-G-M,  which  appropriately  enough  is  titled, 

"Meet  the   Baron." 


S.  S.  Van  Dine's  latest  mystery  thriller,  "The 
Kennel  Murder  Case,"  is  brought  to  the 
screen  by  Warner  Brothers,  with  William 
Powell  again  cast  as  Philo  Vance.  The  girl  is 
Helen  Vinson,  a  featured  player  whom  you 
may   see    starred    soon. 

physical,  and  from  the  first  scene  the 
story  is  tense  with  clash  of  emotions. 
Bebe  Daniels,  Doris  Kenyon,  Thelma 
Todd  and  Melvyn  Douglas  give  able 
support  to  the  star.  If  you  are  in- 
(Please  turn  to  page  98) 


You     Cannot     Afford 
To  Miss  Any  of  These 

ROMAN  SCANDALS 

— because  it  is  an  Eddie  Cantor  musical  with 
beautiful  girls,  boisterous  comedy,  thrills,  and 
Ruth    Etting    singing    the    blues. 

A  MAN'S  CASTLE 

— because  it  is  a  poignant  love  story  of  a 
waif  and  a  tough,  the  sort  Director  Bonage 
puts  his  heart  in.  Remember  "Seventh 
Heaven"? 

THE  CAT  AND  THE  FIDDLE 

— because  Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Ramon 
Novarro  are  teamed,  the  background  is  the 
Paris  Latin  Quartier,  there  is  haunting  music 
and    a    sparkling    romance,    too. 

COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 

— because  John  Barrymore  and  Bebe  Daniels 
head  the  expert  cast  in  this  powerful  stage 
success. 

DESIGN  FOR  LIVING 

— because  it  is  one  of  those  impudent  and 
imprudent  comedies  that  only  Ernst  Lubitsch 
can    make. 

HOOPLA 

— because  it  not  only  gives  Clara  Bow  the 
colorful  part  of  a  sideshow  dancer,  it  sup- 
ports   her   with    a    thrilling    plot,    too. 

BOMBSHELL 

— because  Jean  Harlow's  gift  for  comedy 
runs  riot  in  this  expose  of  a  movie  star's 
private    life. 

MOULIN  ROUGE 

— because  it  gives  you  the  glamour  and  the 
lowdown  of  theaters  and  night  clubs,  with 
Constance  Bennett  playing  two  roles  and 
singing,    too. 
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HOW 

HOLLYWOOD 

ENTERTAINS 


When  Mae  Clarice  sends  out 
invitations.  [Left  to  right,  top 
row)  Jimmy  Cagney,  the  hos- 
tess, Sidney  Blackmer,  Douglas 
Dumbrille.  Seated,  left  to  right: 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Pat   O'Brien. 


Photographed  exclusively  for  the  New 
Movie     Magazine     oy     Wide     World 


"Oh,  Look  Who's  Here! 


// 


George    Brent    and    his    wife,    Ruth    Chatterton,    at    the 

barn    dance    given    by    Kay    Francis    and    her    husband, 

Kenneth    MacKenna. 


Adolphe  Menjou  "the  best-dressed   man  in  the  movies," 
and   the    hostess,    Miss   Francis,   at  the   barn   dance. 


\ 


\ 


Kenneth  MacKenna,  the  host,  and  John  Monk  Saunders, 
the    author,    and    his    wife,    Fay    Wray. 
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Partying  around  among  the  famous 
stars  and  starlets  with  GRACE  KINGS- 
LEY,  The    New   Movie   Magazine's 
Society  reporter 


OH,  look!     Kay  Francis  as  Nita  Naldi!     And  there's  Jack 
Gilbert  as   Lionel  Barrymore  playing  Rasputin!     And 
Bill  Powell  as  Wilton  Lackaye  in  'Svengali,'  and  Ander- 
son Lawlor — of  all  people ! — as  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy, 
and  Fredric  March  cutting  up  like  the  dickens  as  Harold  Lloyd. 
Never  saw  Freddie  cut  loose  before,  and  it  seems  good — and — " 

But  Fay  Wray's  admiring  voice  trailed  off  in  open-mouthed 
wonder  as  she  saw  a  little  Chinese  lady  dancing  about.  It  was 
Polly  Moran !  And  Polly  dashed  up  to  show  us  her  synthetic 
fingernails. 

"I'm  Anna  May  Wong,"  she  said,  "and  my  fingernails  cost 
me  a  dollar  and  a  half.    I've  lost  two  already!" 

We  were  at  Donald  Ogden  Stewart's  costume  party,  where 
famous  stars  impersonated  other  famous  stars.  Guests  had 
been  asked  to  wear  the  costumes  of  their  favorites. 

Fay  herself  came,  she  explained,  "as  my  least  favored  actress, 
Fay  Wray,  in  'King  Kong.'  "  But,  of  course,  she  looked  lovely 
in  that  dress  which  was  torn  at  all  the  most  becoming  places. 

Our  host  was  gorgeous  as  Nils  Asther  in  "The  Bitter  Tea  of 
General  Yen."  Indeed,  there  were  so  many  actors  imperson- 
ating Nils  that  he  would  have  been  tremendously  flattered  had 
he  been  present.  Unless  he  happened  to  suspect  that  the  gentle- 
men, besides  admiring  him,  also  rather  fancied  themselves  in 
Chinese  costume! 

Mrs.  Stewart  was  lovely  in  elaborate  colonial  dress,  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Goldwyn  looked  exquisite  as  the  heroine  in  "Beau 
Geste." 

There  were  two  or  three  Harpo  Marxes,  while  Harpo  himself 
came  as  one  of  the  Witches  of  Endor.  There  were  six  Mae 
Wests,  four  Chevaliers,  three  Jack  Oakies,  and  as  many  Dolores 
Del  Rios. 

Bebe  Daniels  came  as  Dolores  Del  Rio,  and  Dolores  came  as 
Bebe  Daniels.  Lovely  old  Spanish  custom,  this  courtesy,  eh, 
what? 

Lionel  Barrymore  should  be  tremendously  flattered,  for  not 
only   did    Jack   Gilbert   appear   as   Rasputin,   but   Eddie   Lowe 
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Polly     Moran,     dressed     as     Anna      May 

Wong,    at    the    costume    party    given    by 

Donald   Ogden   Stewart,  the  author. 


Mary    Pickford    came    to    the    party    as 

Dolores    Del    Rio's    Luana    in    "The    Bird 

of   Paradise." 


Gloria     Swanson,     dressed     to     represent 

Helen    Hayes   in    "The   White   Sister,"    at 

the    Donald    Ogden    Stewart    party. 


Joan    Bennett    as    Jean     Harlow    in 
"Dinner   at    Eight." 


Dolores   Del    Rio   appeared    at  the   party  Myrna    Loy   looked    lovely   as   Pola    Negri 

as  Katharine   Hepburn,  in    "Passion." 
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John  Gilbert  as  Lionel  Barrymore  in  "Rasputin,"  and 
Virginia  Bruce  (Mrs.  John  Gilbert)  as  Vilma  Banky,  at  the 
Hollywood   costume    party   given    by   Donald    Ogden  Stewart. 


played  him  as  Kringlein  in  "Grand  Hotel,"  Frank 
Morgan  in  another  Lionel  Barrymore  character,  while 
another,  whose  identity  I  did  not  discover,  also  did 
Rasputin. 

Kenneth  MacKenna  and  Tullio  Carminati  imitated 
Chevalier.  John  Alden  Cook  was  Carey  Grant,  and 
Carey  Grant  was  Jack  Oakie.  Other  Oakies  were 
Ivan  Lebedeff  (well,  well,  the  usual  evening-clothes 
.  .  .  perfect!),  Eddie  Goulding,  and  one  other. 

Mrs.  Fredric  March  was  cute  as  Skippy,  also  Lois 
Wilson's  character. 

One  of  the  loveliest  costumes  was  that  of  Myrna 
Loy,  as  Pola  Negri  in  "Passion."  Gloria  Swanson 
came  as  Helen  Hayes  in  "The  White  Sister."  But 
when  Gloria  danced  with  Buster  Collier  as  Mickey 
Mouse,  it  was  a  bit  of  a  shock,  according  to  Harry 
Crocker,  who  was  Francis  Lederer  in  "Autumn 
Crocus." 

Groucho  Marx  came  in  evening  clothes,  completely 
disguised !  I  heard  him  murmur,  "Nobody  knows  me 
as  I  really  am,  not  clowning!"  And  there  were  two 
or  three  imitators  of  him! 

Gene  Markey  played  Joan  Bennett,  his  wife,  in 
"Salomy  Jane,"  dressed  in  overalls.  And  Sid  Grauman 
biffed  the  bulls-eye  as  May  Robson ! 

Mrs.  Ned  Griffith  repi'esented  herself  to  be  Ann 
Harding,  and  her  husband  wore  a  mustache.  Asked 
who  he  was,  he  explained,  "Oh,  just  a  man  that  wears 
a  mustache — Lowell  Sherman,  maybe." 

Lilyan  Tashman,  just  out  of  the  hospital,  was  pres- 
ent, but  not  in  costume.  I  never  saw  anyone  so  bene- 
fited by  illness.  Every  time  she  is  ill,  she  comes  home 
looking  better. 

Zeppo  Marx  was  "the  Juveniles  of  1933,"  with  their 
toupees  fastened  here  and  there  on  his  coat.  Flo  Des- 
mond was  Lupe  Velez.  Countess  Frasso  was  Marion 
Davies  as  a  chorus  girl,  which  left  the  countess'  legs 
bare.     Tney  were  much  admired. 

Mary  Pickford  was  Dolores  Del  Rio  as  Luana  in  "The 
Bird  of  Paradise."  And  so  was  Sandra  Shaw.  Car- 
melita  Geraghty  made  a  convincing  Claudette  Colbert. 
Jetta  Goudal,  in  fancy  costume  of  the  French  period, 
was  daintily  beautiful;  she  said  she  was  Mrs.  Harold 
Grieve  as  Jetta  Goudal!     Harold  came  as  Tom  Mix. 

Bob  Benchley  came  as  Hitler.  And  then  there  was 
Arthur  Hornblow  as  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "Robin 
Hood." 

There  were  two  Marlene  Dietrichs — Sharon  Lynn 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Payson,  guest  of  honor,  both  as  the 
German  star  in  "The  Song  of  Songs."  Grace  Moore 
was  Mary  Pickford  in  the  colonial  costume  of 
"Secrets."     Gloria  Stuart  was  some  sort  of  red  devil 
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Fredric  March  and  Ralph  Bellamy  as 
Clark  &  McCullough,  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Bellamy  (Katherine  Willard  on  the 
stage)  as  Joan  Crawford  as  Sadie 
Thompson     in     "Rain." 


Gary   Cooper    as — well,   we'll    give   you 
three   or   tour   guesses! 


with  a  tail — she  didn't  make  it  clear  whom  she  repre- 
sented, so  we  decided  it  was  Mephistopheles  in 
"Faust."  And  the  devil  himself  never  had  a  better 
time  than  did  Gloria,  as  she  danced  about  with  this 
one  and  that  one. 

Phillips  Holmes  was  Ramon  Novarro  in  "Old 
Heidelberg." 

Harlan  Thompson  was  W.  C.  Fields,  and  the  gaiety 
of  nations  was  added  to  by  "the  Keystone  Cops"  of 
Matt  Moore,  Aileen  Pringle,  Rupert  Hughes  and  Mrs. 
Hughes.  Walter  Wanger  was  Frank  Gilpin  in  "The 
Emperor  Jones."  Larry  Hart  was  Bill  Hart — and  he 
took  his  pony  right  in  to  the  bar,  too. 

Adrian,  the  stylist — well,  guess!  He  arrived  as 
Chic  Sales.  Mrs.  Jack  Gilbert  (Virginia  Bruce)  was 
lovely  in  an  Austrian  peasant  costume.  She  said  she 
was  Vilma  Banky,  "but  I  don't  know  enough  German 
even  to  get  along  in  a  beer  garden!" 

Ruth  Selwyn  was  a  charming  Alice  of  "Wonder- 
land." One  of  the  most  striking  characterizations  was 
that  of  Charles  Butterworth  as  George  Arliss,  with 
his  wife  as  Mrs.  Arliss. 

It  was  amusing  watching  the  different  characters 
dancing  together — Mickey  Mouse  and  Mary  Pickford; 
Rasputin  with  Alice  in  Wonderland ;  May  Robson  and 
a  Keystone  Cop;  Harold  Lloyd  and  the  Red  Devil. 

When  supper  was  served,  Mickey  Mouse  (Buster 
Collier)  pretended  to  steal  the  cheese,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  Keystone  Cops. 

Aileen  Pringle,  as  one  of  the  Cops,  decided  there 
shouldn't  be  any  Red  Devils  allowed,  and  tried  to  chase 
Gloria  Stuart  off  the  place.  But  she  was  stopped  by 
the  gallant  Robin  Hood. 

YOU  should  just  see  how  the  movie  actors  can  be 
"cut  ups"  when  they  turn  loose  to  do  it! 

That  barn  dance  Kay  Francis  gave  at  the  Vendome 
cafe  was  a  scream. 

First,  you  had  to  go  in  over  a  high  stile.  You  lost 
your  dignity  immediately.  Then  you  had  to  be  dressed 
like  a  farm  hand  or  a  milkmaid  or  something,  which 
further  made  the  stars  forget  themselves. 

Hot  dogs  and  wieners  were  served  all  through  the 
evening.    And  Kay  said  she  (Please  turn  to  page  101) 
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HOLLVWOOD         FASHION'S 


WE  ENDORSE 

CLAIRE 
TREVOR 

— the  clothes  she  wears  in 
"The  Mad  Game" — and 
the  way  she  wears  them 

BECAUSE 

the  street  ensemble  "smoke  screen" 
is  made  of  the  new  wide-ribbed 
crepe  in  the  new  and  desirable 
shade  of  eel-gray  that  well-dressed 
women  are  choosing  for  autumn 
and    winter    wear 

BECAUSE 

of  the  smart  high  neck-line  achieved 

by    the     removable     jabot    trimmed 

with    black  fox  fur 

BECAUSE 

of   the    clever    way    that    the    jabot 
and    bolero   can    be   removed   to   re- 
veal    a    smart    costume    for    after- 
noon wear 

BECAUSE 

of  the  charm  with  which  she  follows 
the  new  fashion  for  elbow  length 
gloves  for  day-time  wear.  Hers 
are  made  of  black  suede  and 
velvet 

BECAUSE 

of     the     smart     simplicity     of     the 

stitched    black  velvet   hat.    Whether 

you  like  the  chin  strap  or  not,  you'll 

have    to    admit    it's    becoming. 


Fashions  on  these  fashion  pages 
are  shown  not  only  to  indicate  what 
stars  are  wearing  in  the  new  pic- 
tures, but  because  they  are  fashion- 
right  for  well-dressed  women  every- 
where. If  you  would  like  further 
information  about  any  of  the 
clothes  or  accessories  or  would  like 
advice  in  choosing  your  own  ward- 
robe, write  to  Mary  Lane,  care  of 
The    New    Movie    Magazine. 
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Ingenious   smocking    is    used    to    give   the    new    boat- 
shaped    neck-line   on   this    heavy   ribbed    satin    blouse 
chosen    by   Sheila   Terry,    a   featured    player   in    "The 
House    on    56th    Street." 


A    necklace    of    wooden    beads,    wrapped    with    mer- 
cerized   thread    is    used    to    give    distinction    to    the 
neck-line   of  one    of  Sheila    Terry's    newest   blouses — 
and    there's    a    bracelet  to    match   the   beads. 


\ 


Sheila  Terry  wears  a  tailored  shirt  of  white  satin  with  an 
imitation  tuxedo  tie  of  black  watered  silk  and  an  amusing 
tab  at  the  front.  It's  a  thoroughly  feminine  girl  like  Sheila 
who    wears    a    suit    and    blouse    like    this  to    best   advantage. 
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Very  new  and  a  trifle  daring — this  mannish  blouse  worn  by 
Sally  Eilers  with  Norman  Foster  in  the  Fox  Film  production 
of  Kathleen  Norris's  "Walls  of  Gold."  The  striped  shirt  is 
made  with  starched  winged  linen  collar,  trim  little  necktie 
and  buttons  all  down  the  front.  And  notice  the  padded 
rolls  on  the  shoulder  of  the  jacket.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
extreme  fashions  from  Filmland,  and  may  indicate  a  revived 
interest  in  clothes  of  mannish  suggestion.  Actually,  of 
course,  this  costume  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  Miss 
Eiler's  feminine   charm. 


Just  a  simple  white  silk  blouse  with  a  comfortable  informal 
collar  and  a  black  silk  ribbon  bow — but  it's  amazingly  be- 
coming to  Norma  Shearer  and  it's  the  sort  of  thing  she 
wears  with  a  well-fitting  two-piece  sports  suit  of  tweed  or 
jersey.  Fashions  come  and  fashions  go,  but  this  type  of 
blouse  with  its  boyish,  becoming  neckline  possesses  perennial 
smartness.  Even  though  you  may  elect  one  of  the  more 
modern  high  throat  lines  for  more  formal  occasions — for 
sports,  campus  or  busy  morning  wear,  you  can't  go  wrong 
in    choosing    the    Norma    Shearer    blouse. 


*:.:  *-  * 


::P::  V:'^ 
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Christmas   Dinner 


El  Ranchito  de  los  Allisos — Little  Ranch  of  the  Sycamores,  in  Santa  Monica  Canyon,  where  Mr.  Carillo  will  receive  his  friends  on  Christmas. 
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with   Leo  Carillo 


Please  turn  to 
page  85  for  in- 
formation about 
this  m  onth's 
recipe      circulars. 


Here's  a  new  idea 
barbecued 


to  a  turn  in  the 
old  barbecue  pits 
under  the  syca- 
more trees  where 
Leo  played  as  a 
boy. 

To    Mr.    Carillo, 
the     traditional 

holiday  fare  of  old  Mexico  and  southern  California  is 
more  than  something  to  eat.  Enchiladas,  spread  with 
beautiful  red  gravy  are  as  full  of  picturesque  tradition 
as  plum  pudding  is  to  an  Englishman  or  pumpkin  pie 
to  a  New  Englander.  But  Mr.  Carillo  actually  is  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  Spanish- American  cookery 
and  you  couldn't  go  to  a  better  authority  to  learn  how 
to  make  tortillas  and  frijoles.  Here  are  some  of  the 
famous  old-time  dishes  that  will  be  prepared  under 
Mr.  Carillo's  direction  to  serve  as  accompaniments  for 
his  venison  Christmas  dinner. 

Tortillas 

These  are  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  Mexican  or 
southern  Californian  version  of  our  own  well-known 
pancakes.  You  can  make  them  of  corn  meal  or  white 
flour.     Here  is  one  recipe: 

1  cup  corn  meal  mixed  with  %  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  boiling  water. 

Stir  the  boiling  water  into  the  salted  meal.     Take 


for  your  holiday  dinner* 
venison  under  the  sycamores 


out  portions  about  the  size  of  an  egg  and  make  into 
a  thin  white  cake.  Bake  on  a  griddle  with  as  little 
grease  as  possible. 

Another  recipe  for  tortillas  calls  for  one  quart  of 
flour,  one  large  tablespoon  of  lard  or  other  shortening, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  cold  water  enough  to  make  a 
dough  of  the  consistency  needed  for  biscuits.  Take  a 
bit  of  the  dough  the  size  of  an  egg  and  roll  to  form 
a  round  flat  cake  the  size  of  a  breakfast  plate,  and 
fry  on  both  sides  with  as  little  grease  as  possible. 

These  tortillas  are  to  the  California-Mexican  diet 
what  bread  is  to  most  of  us,  and  they  are  used  in 
many  interesting  ways. 

Enchiladas 

These  are  made  from  tortillas.  After  they  have 
been  fried  nicely  they  are  dipped  in  hot  chili  sauce, 
one  at  a  time,  and  placed  on  a  hot  plate.  On  one 
half  of  each  tortilla  you  spread  a  mixture  of  meat, 
raisins,  olives,  eggs  or  what  (Please  turn  to  page  75) 
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The  PEOPLE'S  Academy 


A    page    of    answers  to 

one  who  dared  criticize 

Greta  Garbo 


Fay  G.  Du  Bow,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  writing  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  September  New 
Movie  Magazine,  said:  "I 
have  never  seen  any  Garbo 
pictures  and  wouldn't  want 
to.  ...  I  don't  see  anything 
wonderful  in  Greta,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  American  girls 
just  as  good.  Away  with 
Greta  Garbo."  . . .  The  letters 
that  appear  on  this  page  are 
only  a  few  of  those  received 
in  reply  to  Miss  Du  Bow's 
startling   comment. 


They're  off:  A  fight  for  Garbo! 

This  note  is  in  response  to  an  unjust, 
catty  opinion  expressed  of  Greta  Garbo. 
"In  a  frank  way,  I  say  that  the  writer 
of  that  opinion  shows  complete  ig- 
norance. She  is  condemning  Greta  be- 
fore she  has  even  seen  her.  How  could 
Fay  see  "anything  wonderful  in  Garbo" 
if  she  had  never  seen  any  of  her  pic- 
tures?    Answer  that! 

Garbo  has  sheer  genius.  She  is  and 
ever  will  be  considered  one  of  the  great- 
est actresses  on  the  silver  screen. 

Hail  to  Greta!— Harold  H.  Brewer. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Torch-bearers:  Wow!  What  a  chal- 
lenge for  Garbo  torch-bearers.  After 
all,  where  is  the  need  for  her  to  show 
gratitude  to  any  public  responsible  for 
her  salary?  The  public,  most  assured- 
ly, pays  to  see  only  what  it  cares  to. 
If  this  is  true,  what  price  gratitude  ? 

The  public  goes  to  no  picture  with 
its  eyes  closed,  nor  is  the  public  an  im- 
becile. Its  eyes  are  wide  open  and  we'll 
hope  its  mind  is,  too.  It  goes  to  pic- 
tures to  see  and  be  entertained;  surely 
Garbo  is  worth  seeing  and  is,  without 
doubt,  entertaining.  So  we  do  get 
value  paid  for. — Miss  Hildegarde  M. 
Johnson,  1331  Belmont  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Incoherent:  I've  started  this  letter 
three  times  and  each  time  I've  grown 
incoherent  with  rage  and  pity. 

"Never  seen  GARBO!"  Oh!  Away 
with  her?    Never! 

You  don't  know  what  you've  missed, 
never  having  seen  Gai'bo!  I  believe  you 
are  prejudiced  by  jokes — cartoons — 
misquotations,  etc.  You  don't  know  how 
warmly  alive  and  beautifully  human 
she  is.  And,  besides,  it  is  the  screen 
work  of  an  actress  that  concerns  us, 
and  what  she  does  or  does  not  do  out- 
side is  not  going  to  blur  our  entertain- 
ment in  a  darkened  movie  theater.     I 


'Gaibo  has  sheer  genius.    She  is  and  ever  will  be  considered   one  of  the  greatest 
actresses    on    the    silver    screen." 


think  producers  could  do  much  to  pre- 
vent such  one-sided  views  by  having  a 
"heart-to-heart"  talk  with  publicity 
men. — Irene  Murray,  675  No.  Terrace 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

From  Canada:  This  letter  is  directed 
to  Fay  G.  Du  Bow.  Miss  Du  Bow  says 
she  has  never  seen  a  picture  of  Garbo 
and  doesn't  wish  to  because  Garbo 
doesn't  go  out  among  the  crowds  and 
let  them  paw  her.  Garbo  is  naturally 
shy  of  crowds,  and  she  is  paid  for  her 
acting,  not  for  personal  appearance. 
....  She  also  says  there  are  Ameri- 
cans just  as  good.  I'll  admit  there  are, 
but  who  is  to  play  foreign  parts  if 
there  are  not  to  be  any  foreign  actresses? 
What  American  actress  could  play 
"Mata  Hari,"  or  the  opera  singer  in 
"Romance."  Miss  Du  Bow  also  says, 
"Away  with  Greta  Garbo!"  Suppose 
you  talk  for  yourself,  not  for  the  mil- 
lions of  fans  who  are  satisfied.     Garbo 


THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE  pays 
one  dollar  for  every  interesting  and 
constructive  letter  published.  Ad- 
dress communications  to  A-Dollar-for- 
Your-Thoughts,  THE  NEW  MOVIE 
MAGAZINE,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,    N.  Y. 


makes  two  pictures  a  year  and  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  her,  then  don't 
see  her  pictures,  and  it  certainly  won't 
hurt  her  box,-office  draw. — George 
Smith,  853  Home  Street,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

What's  She  to  Do?  Time  for  me  to 
express  my  opinion  of  a  self-conscious 
idiot  who  criticizes  Greta  Garbo.  It  isn't 
seeing  her  that  is  only  wonderful;  it's 
her  human  character  and  her  acting 
ability  that  make  her  what  she  is.  As 
to  show  gratitude,  what  is  she  supposed 
to  do — fall  on  her  hands  and  knees? 
There  may  be  many  American  girls 
just  as  good,  but  would  they  show  a  bit 
of  gratitude  to  the  public  responsible 
for  their  salary?  Hoping  to  see  more 
of  Garbo,  the  Great. — Joan  Sonnen, 
2830  N.  7th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Calls  Expression  Stupid:  On  page  66 
an  article,  "Never  Seen  Garbo,"  and 
signed  Fay  G.  Du  Bow,  attracted  my  at- 
tention. This  person  claims  to  have 
never  seen  a  single  "Garbo"  picture, 
but  she  has  no  use  for  her,  anyway, 
etc.,  etc.  This  is  about  the  most  stupid 
expression  of  anyone  I  ever  heard  of. 
To  think  that  a  great  artist  like  Greta 
Garbo  would  ever  have  to  play  to  such 
an  ignoramus.  (I  do  wish  I  could  see 
these  few  lines  in  your  much  admired 
magazine,  it  would  do  me  a  world  of 
good.)— H.  R.  P.,  Evanston,  111. 
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Garbo  and  Asther:  Just  a  word  in 
defense  of  Greta  Garbo,  my  favorite 
actress  and  my  idea  of  a  marvelous 
personage.  Although  many  of  my  as- 
sociates have  denounced  her  with  de- 
cidedly unflattering  remarks,  I  remain 
unchanged  as  to  my  opinion  of  this  re- 
markable actress.  She  is  individual, 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  very  sensi- 
tive and  refined,  with  enough  poise 
and  personality  to  remain  unspoiled  by 
Hollywood  society.  I  suggest  that  she 
again  be  co-starred  with  Nils  Asther  as 
she  was  in  the  silents  of  previous 
years,  because  I  consider  Nils  Asther 
one  of  the  best  actors  of  the  screen. 
He  also  seems  to  be  more  refined,  more 


'Leslie  Howard  approaches 
my    ideal    of    a    man." 


sensitive,  and  more  outstanding  than 
other  actors.  I  certainly  would  be 
very  happy  if  my  two  favorites  could 
again  play  in  the  same  picture  as  in 
"Wild  Orchids,"  and  "The  Single  Stand- 
ard." A  100  per  cent  American  movie 
goer. — B.  Drake,  56  Pembroke  St., 
Newton,  Mass. 

Suggestions:    Greta    Garbo    in    "She 
Done  Him   Wrong" 

Mae    West    in    "Rebecca    of    Sunny- 
brook  Farm" 

Janet  Gaynor  in  "Back  Street" 
Joan  Crawford  in  "Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy" 

Clark   Gable  as   "Frankenstein" 
The  writer  does  not  like  to  see  our 
stars  "typed,"  so  why  not  a  little  va- 
riety?— C.  H.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. 


'Mitzi    Green    is    the    ideal    actress    to    play 
Alice    in    'Alice    in    Wonderland.'  " 


Which?  Foreign  talent  and  home 
talent,  more  home  talent  and  less  for- 
eign talent.  How  often  we  hear  things 
like  that  and  every  time  I  hear  it  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  person  who  said  it, 
because  it  expresses  his  ignorance. 
Talent,  like  art,  is  too  great  to  be 
bound  in  a  nationality — neither  knows 
a  nationality  for  both  are  universal. 
Does  the  fascinating  Greta  captivate 
the  hearts  of  her  audiences  because 
she's  Swedish?  Never!  It  is  her  in- 
imitable performances  and  her  elusive 
charm.  We  fall  in  love  with  Chevalier's 
art  because  of  his  engaging  smile  and 
infectious  charm,  not  because  he's 
French.  Do  we  love  Joan  Crawford  be- 
cause she's  an  American?     No,  we  love 


"Stuart  Erwin  seems  to  be  the  only  one  who 
can     speak    the    southern     dialect    properly." 


her  because  of  her  individuality,  her 
vital  personality,  her  real,  genuine  act- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  she  is  a  real 
trooper — she  won't  let  anything  lick 
her.  It  is  Leslie  Howard's  intangible 
appeal  that  has  won  the  hearts  of  his 
audience,  not  the  fact  that  he  is  Eng- 
lish. The  duty  of  the  producer  is  to 
give  the  public  what  they  call  for,  and 
that  is  talent  and  art — nationality  does 
not  enter.  Then  artists  are  sure  to 
make  a  hit  for  their  appeal  is  universal. 
— Mildred  Stucky,  Moundridge,  Kansas. 

Although  back-biting  is  not  in  my 
line,  this  is  in  direct  response  to  a  dol- 
lar-thought of  September.  The  writer, 
never  having  seen  that  polished  artist, 
Garbo  feels  that  she  is  capable  of  plac- 
ing a  taboo  on  her.  Her  main  objec- 
tions seem  to  concern  the  great  Greta's 
private  life.  What  bearing  has  this 
on  her  supreme  ability  as  an  actress  ? 
Her  love  of  solitude  may  be  a  result 
of  timidity  rather  than  aloofness.  Who 
are  we  to  inquire  into  the  petty  details 
of  her  existence?  We  give  up  our  pre- 
cious pennies  at  the  box  office  to  see  her 
perform  which  she  certainly  does  with 
the  most  melodic  poise  of  the  screen. 
She  abandons  herself  and  becomes  the 
character  she  is  portraying.  A  true 
lover  of  the  stage  will  never  forget  the 
youthful,  quivering  passion  of  Greta 
Garbo  as  she  answered  John  Barrymore 
in  "Grand  Hotel"  when  he  called  her 
on  the  phone.  To  judge  anything  fair- 
ly, one  must  know  something  about  it. 
I  should  advise  Miss  Garbo-hater  to 
see  the  finest  Swedish  idol  and  then 
give  her  opinion. — Margaret  Brenman, 
7  Bergen  Court,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Words  and  Music:  Ooooo!  I'm  in  a 
coma  of  joy!  I'm  uproariously  happy! 
I'm  going  to  run  amuck,  shouting  and 
bellowing  (not  to  exclude  the  usual 
crazy  gestures)    that  I  have  just  dis- 


The  People's  Academy  of  Motion 
Pictures  (sponsored  by  THE  NEW 
MOVIE  MAGAZINE)  will  present 
twelve  gold  medals  for  what  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  consider  to 
be  the  twelve  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  1933  in  the  films. 

Letters  from  our  readers,  carefully 
tabulated,  will  be  the  sole  guides  to 
these  awards. 

These  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
either  The  People's  Academy  or  to 
the  Dollar-Thoughts  department  of 
this  magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  are  the  judge  and  the  jury. 
Write  us  what  you  think. 

The  medals  will  be  given  for  the 
following: 

1 — Best  all-around    feature    picture 

2 — Best  performance    (actress) 

3 — Best  performance  (actor) 

4 — Best  musical  picture 

5 — Best  human  interest  picture 

6 — Best  mystery  picture 

7 — Best  romance 

8 — Best  comedy 

9 — Best  short  reel  picture 

10 — Best  news  reel  picture 

1 1 — Best  direction 

12 — Best  story 


"Katharine    Hepburn    is    my    idea    of    thrilling 

youth,     brilliant     acting     and     a     girl    who    is 

always     herself." 


covered  the  one  and  only  personifica- 
tion of  youth, — an  outstanding,  delicious 
female  who  expresses  and  possesses 
youth  in  all  its  glory!  And  when  I 
do  this  Paul  Revere,  (minus  horse), 
my  strange  audience  will  be  greeted 
with  a — "Hark  ye!  Hark  ye!  The  New 
Light  of  My  Life  has  come  to  me  to 
worship  and  adore  her,  and,  believe  me, 
doing  this  I  shall  now  and — forever! 

Hark  ye! — again SHE  is 

decidedly  human!  She  is  faultlessly 
true  to  herself  and  to  her  associates! 
She  has  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
womanhood  in  her;  and  every  fibre  and 
shred  of  it  I  will  find — for  I  love  it 
all!  "How  to  find?"  You  inquire? 
This  way:  by  witnessing  her  forthcom- 
ing pictures;  and  by  studying  and  ana- 
lyzing her  every  gesture  would  be  ade- 
quate, I  should  think.  But,  ah!  please 
forgive  my  stupidity,  for  I  see  impa- 
tience and  wonderment  in  your  eyes  to 
be  told  the  name  of  my  ideal.  Very 
well,  then;  open  your  ears: — the  her 
and  she  happens  to  be  one  Katharine 
Hepburn. — Eugene  McKenzie,  1710 
Fourteenth  Ave.,   Altoona,  Penn. 

Peace:  I  will  treasure  the  memory  of 
"I  Cover  The  Water  Front,"  because  it 
was  the  histrionic  l'envoi  of  a  great 
actor — may  thy  lovable  and  gentle  soul 
rest  in  eternal  peace,  Ernest  Torrence. 
—Mary  Erwin,  513  E.  Call  St.,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Where  Have  They  Gone?  La  Hepburn 
has  certainly  skyrocketed  to  the  heights 
of  stardom,  so  likewise  have  Bette  Da- 
vis and  the  importations — Dorothea 
Wieck  and  Lilian  Harvey.  More  power 
to  them! — but  I  would  like  to  see  some 
of  the  little  girls  who  have  spent  the 
better  part  of  their  lives  working  up 
to  stardom  get  a  few  breaks.  Little 
Mary  Brian,  Sue  Carol,  and  Maureen 
O'Sullivan  have  passed  out  of  the  pic- 
ture as  far  as  the  screen  is  concerned. 
Just  what  happens  to  them  when  they 
are  discarded  after  the  producers  de- 
side  they  want  a  "change  of  scenery?" 
The  movies  have  taken  a  trend  toward 
(Please  turn  to  page  104) 
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By   JOHN    EDGAR   WEIR 


MUSICAL  pictures  seem 
to  have  come  to  stay — 
this  time.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  I  would 
have  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
cynics  who  said,  "They'll  be 
overdone  again,  and  done  badly,  too,  just  as  before." 
Because,  if  you'll  remember,  when  sound  first  came, 
everyone  rushed  to  musicals.  Many,  too  many,  were 
made,  and  the  studios,  not  being  versed  in  the  art  of 
making  them,  made  many  inferior  ones. 

So  the  public  turned  thumbs  down. 

It's  different  now.  Sound  is  better;  the  studios 
have  learned  some  of  the  musical  tricks ;  and  pro- 
ducers are  careful  not  to  deluge  us  with  any  old  kind 
of  libretto  and  score.  "42nd  Street"  was  a  smash  hit. 
Then  came  "Gold  Diggers  of  1933,"  "Moonlight  and 
Pretzels,"  "Adorable,"  and  others  of  like  excellence. 
Now  we  have  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle,"  "Hollywood 
Party,"  the  Myrt  and  Marge 
opus,  the  Fox  revue,  "Too  Much 
Harmony"  and  a  dozen  others 
that  are  worth  while. 


A  spectacular  tango  dancing  scene  from 
RKO's  new  musical  production,  "Flying  Down 
to  Rio."  The  producers  assert  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  movie  history  the  complicated 
tango   has  been   presented   as  a  chorus  routine. 


FROM  the  new  film,  "Emperor 
Jones,"  we  get  a  peach  of  a 
recorded  tune  by  the  same  name. 
It  is  played  for  us  by  Victor 
Young  and  his  orchestra,  who 
certainly  do  a  swell  job.  Connie 
Boswell  does  the  vocal  work  as 
only  Connie  can.  She  does  much 
toward  making  the  record  the 
really  entertaining  disc  that  it  is. 
"Dinner  at  Eight"  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  record,  featur- 


THE  BBGGEST  HITS  OF  THE  MONTH 

"EMPEROR  JONES,"  fox  trot— played  by 
Victor  Young  and  his  orchestra,  with 
Connie    Boswell.  (Brunswick) 

"I'LL  SEE  YOU  AGAIN,"  waltz— played  by 
Leo   Reisman   and    his   orchestra.      (Victor) 


'SOME  OF  THESE  DAYS,"  vocal— sung  by 
Bing    Crosby.  (Brunswick) 

'BASIN    STREET    BLUES,"    fox    trot 
by    Louis    Armstrong    and     his 


ing  the  same  artists.  Although 
I  don't  think  that  this  is  up  to 
the  other  side,  it's  well  done  by 
both  the  orchestra  and  Connie 
Boswell.  (This  is  Brunswick 
record  No.  6640.) 
TfROM  the  film,  "Bitter  Sweet,"  we  next  have  a 
"  waltz,  "I'll  See  You  Again."  It  is  played  by  Leo 
Reisman  and  his  orchestra.  This  is  above  the  average. 
Reisman  does  a  good  job  of  recording.  I  think  you'll 
like  it. 

The  other  side  is  from  the  same  picture  and  is  also 
played  by  the  same  band.  "If  Love  Were  All"  is  the 
title;  it's  a  fox  trot.  However,  this  is  not  up  to  the 
opposite  one.  I  think  we'll  just  have  to  accept  it  as  a 
necessary  evil.     (This  is  Victor  record  No.  24372-B.) 

"C  OME  of  These  Days,"  sung  by  Bing  Crosby,  is  an 

^    excellent    record.      And,    what's    more,    you    can 

dance  to  it.    Bing  really  swings 

through  this,  and  it's  the  type  of 

tune  that  he  shines  in. 

Another  old  favorite  is  on 
the  other  side — "Sweet  Georgia 
Brown" — also  done  up  for  us  by 
Bing.  In  this  one  he  has  the 
able  assistance  of  Isham  Jones' 
orchestra.  This  all  goes  to  make 
an  excellent  Crosby  record  that 
you  shouldn't  miss.  (This  is 
Brunswick  record  No.  6635.) 


played 
orchestra. 
(Victor) 


HERE    is    a    new    record    of 
"Basin  Street  Blues."   Louis 
Armstrong  is  responsible  for  it. 
(Please  turn  to  page  71) 
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ly  Melbourne  Spurr 


Photo  graphed  exclusively  for  The  Xeic  Movie  Ma 

Dorothy    Burgess    is    back    again — and    how!     Missed    her,    didn't    you?     But    she's    on 

her    way    up    again    now — "Headline    Shooters,"    "It's    Great    to    Be    Alive,"    "Hold 

Your    Man" — will    you     ever    forget    that    realistic     battle    she    and     Jean     Harlow 

staged? — "Ladies   Must   Love,"   all   in  rapid   succession. 
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MAKING  UP 


N    HOLLYWOOD 


Helen    Twelvetrees    tells    you    what    every 

movie     star     knows     about     the     judicious 

use    of    make-up 

By 

ANN    BOYD 


ANEW  lipstick  means  a  new  point  of 
view  on  life  to  most  women,"  says 
Helen  Twelvetrees,  "and  I'm  no 
exception." 

It's  not  so  much  what  a  bit  of  rouge  here 
and  a  dash  of  eye  shadow  there  will  do 
for  your  face,  believes  the  charming  young 
Paramount  player,  but  what  it  will  do  for 
your  spirits  that  counts. 

"You  may  have  perfect  coloring  and  not 
need  a  bit  of  rouge  or  lipstick — though 
that's  a  rare  occurrence — but  you'll  feel  a 
lot   better   armed  with   your  make-up. 

"Of  course,  make-up  is  essential  to  a 
movie  actress  because  the  type  of  lights 
used  in  making  pictures  demands  it.  It's 
a  different  sort  of  make-up  from  what  you 
would  use  on  the  street,  but  we've  learned 
a  lot  about  how  to  apply  rouge  and  powder, 
and  so  on,  from  the  studio  artists." 

With  her  light,  creamy  skin,  golden 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes,  Miss  Twelvetrees 
uses  a  powder  shade  that  just  matches  her 
skin,  raspberry  rouge  and  lipstick,  blue  eye 
shadow  and  brown  mascara.  She  applies 
her  rouge  lightly,  so  that  it  is  just  a  faint, 
rosy  blush  on  her  cheeks,  and  removes  all 
but  a  thin  film  of  lipstick  from  her  lips 
after  rouging  them.  Eye  shadow  is 
blended  into  the  lower  lid  and  carried  up 
obliquely  to  the  outer  edges  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

Joan  Crawford,  who  gets  as  deep  a  tan 
as  she  possibly  can  with  the  aid  of  the 
California  sun,  uses  a  powder  to  match  her 
skin,  no  rouge,  a  pure  red  lipstick  applied 
well  over  the  natural  line,  and  brown  eye 
shadow  on  her  heavy-lidded  eyes.  She  uses 
black  mascara. 

Red-headed  Clara  Bow  has  light  skin 
and  brown  eyes.  She  wears  a  light  powder, 
orange  rouge  and  lipstick  and  a  soft  brown 
eye  shadow.  Her  finely  plucked  eyebrows 
are  penciled  in  dark  brown. 

Kay  Francis  matches  her  clear  olive  skin 
with  powder  and  uses  a  bright  red  lip- 
stick, rouge  of  the  same  hue  and  green 
eye  shadow  over  her  hazel  eyes.  Black  mas- 
cara is  her  choice. 

From  Hollywood's  make-up  experts 
come  these  tips  for  difficult  details: 

Double  chins.  Try  blending  a  bit  of 
purplish  eye  shadow  along  the  line  of  the 
underchin,  then  powder  over  it.  This  is 
for  night  use  only,  and  if  not  applied  too 
heavily  will  cast  the  double  chin  into  the 
shadow. 

Receding  chin.  Put  a  little  rouge  under 
the  chin,  powder  the  chin  in  a  slightly 
lighter  shade  than  the  rest  of  the  face. 

Prominent  jawbones.  Use  darker  pow- 
der than  on  the  rest  of  the  face;  at  night 
rouge  down  over  the  jawbones: 

Prominent  nose.  Use  darker  powder 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  face. 

Dull  eyes.  Place  a  tiny  dot  of  cream 
rouge  at  the  inside  corner  of  each  eye. 

Study  your  type;  consider  the  color  of 
your  skin,  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  hair, 
as  well  as  your  clothes,  before  you  choose 
your  make-up  colors.  Skins  with  yellow 
undertones  look  best  when  orange  rouge  is 
worn.  Pinkish  rouge — shades  that  have  an 
admixture  of  blue — look  best  on  skins 
with  a  pink  undertone.  The  intensity 
of  the  shade  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  yellow  and  pink  in  the  skin  and  by 
the  other  color  factors — hair,  eyes  and 
clothes. 

Redheads  should  (Please  turn  to  page  72) 
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Keep  up  Momentum 


of 

as 


CJn  ]HEN  you  read  that  during  many  recent 
\*J  months,  in  spite  of  the  financial  de- 
pression,  the  American  people  enjoyed  better 
health  and  had  a  lower  deathrate  than  ever 
before,  you  may  wonder  why.  One  outstand- 
ing reason  is  that  our  people  were  well  pre- 
pared,  physically,  to  resist  sickness. 

In  past  decades,  millions  and  millions 
dollars  were  invested  to  prevent  as  well 
to  cure  disease.  They  returned  rich  health 
dividends.  The  movement  for  healthier 
living  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
had  gained  such  momentum  that  temporary 
obstacles  and  difficulties  failed  to  check 
its  progress. 

You  know  that  the  deathrate  from  tuber- 
culosis has  declined  steadily.  You  know 
that  smallpox,  typhoid  and  diphtheria  can 
be  prevented.  You  hope  to  see  the  day 
when  in  this  country  whooping  cough, 
measles  and  scarlet  fever  will  disappear, 
as  yellow  fever  and  cholera  did  —  thanks 
to  scientific  preventive  methods.  Scien- 
tists are  faithfully  working  day  and  night 
for  these  victories. 

The  lower  deathrate  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  present  efficiency  of  hos- 
pital and  nursing  services  that  have  re' 


-*w^. 


3  zz  "'■ 
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quired  years  in  which  to  develop.  In  assuring 
pure  water,  safe  milk,  clean  food,  swept  streets 
and  proper  sewerage  systems  your  Health  and 
Sanitation  Departments  did  their  part  in  mak- 
ing health  records  in  1932  and  1933. 

Some  of  the  forces  upon  which  the  health  of 
people  depends  are  financed  by  state,  county 
and  local  appropriations.  But  many  of  the 
forces  which  have  contributed  so  greatly  to 
general  welfare— the  Red  Cross,  theTuber- 
culosis  Associations,  the  Cancer  Societies 
and  others — are  largely  dependent  upon 
private  contributions. 

Today  the  forward  health  movement  has 
been  slowed  down  in  some  localities 
because  of  reduced  appropriations  and 
smaller  contributions.  In  certain  other 
communities  much  of  the  official  health 
work  has  stopped. 

While  the  people  of  our  country  are  work- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder,  collectively  and 
individually,  to  restore  material  prosperity, 
no  greater  tragedy  could  befall  them  than 
to  sacrifice  their  greatest  wealth  —  their 
health.  If  you  would  have  increasing 
health  and  decreasing  disease,  keep  up 
the  power  and  the  momentum  of  the 
health  movement. 


Metropolitan    Life    Insurance    Company 


Frederick  H.  Ecker,  President 


One  Madison  Ave..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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You  can  make  Jean  Harlow's  charm- 
ing velvet  purse  and  Jean  Parker's 
colorful  Granny  afghan  with  the  aid 
of  our  New  Method  Circulars. 


Miss    Parker's    idea    of    a    merry 
Christmas    gift. 


Presents    from    Hollywooc 


JEAN  HARLOW  sitting  quietly   down  with  scissors, 
thimble,  needle  and  thread  to  make  her  own  Christ- 
mas presents  is  something  that  it  would  be  a  little 
difficult  to  imagine.    And  you  couldn't  quite  picture 
Jean  Parker  working  away  with  a  crochet  hook  and  a  lot 
of  bright  colored  yarns  to  make  all  the  squares  needed  for 
an  afghan. 

Yet  both  these  young  stars  and  many  more  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  home-made  present.  It's  more  than  likely 
that  some  of  them  envy  the  girls,  less  busy  than  they, 
who  can  count  on  having  a  certain  amount  of  time  before 
Christmas  to  make  their  own  gifts. 

Miss  Harlow  tells  us  that  the  next  best  thing  to  giving 
a  present  that  she  has  made  herself  is  to  have  things 
specially  made  for  her  to  give  away.  This  year  she  has 
chosen  a  charming  little  velvet  purse  copied  from  an 
expensive  French  original.  It's  made  of  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  fine  beads,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  to  form  a  small 
pouch  for  change,  powder  puff  or  handkerchief.  This  year 
when  velvet  is  used  so  much  for  evening  gowns  and  wraps 
a  small  bag  of  this  sort  is  sure  to  be  appropriate. 

Jean  Parker  chooses  a  Christmas  gift 
that  takes  more  time  to  make,  a  Granny 
afghan  crocheted  from  yarns  of  all  shades 
and  colors,  joined  together  with  black. 
It's  the  kind  of  fancy  work  she'd  like  to 
do  if  she  had  more  time. 

All  sorts  of  charming  presents  of  the 
sort  that  any  clever  woman  might  make 
at  home  have  found  favor  with  Hollywood 
this  year.  Here  are  those  that  we  think 
you  will  like  the  best. 

De.  266     Jean  Harlow's  velvet  purse. 

De.  267     Jean  Parker's  afghan. 

De.  268  The  latest  thing  in  buttonhole 
bouquets — two  white  flowers  and  two 
green  leaves  made  from  crochet  cotton. 

De.  269     Three  unusual  gift  bags. 

De.  270  Modern  table  doilies  made 
from  monks'  cloth. 

De.  271  A  soldier's  surprise  bag  any 
man  would  like. 

De.  272     Chintz-covered  gift  boxes. 

De.  273  One-piece  play  smock  for  baby 
. — six  months  to  three  years. 


If    you    would    like    to    obtain    directions    for 

any  of  the  popular  gifts  described   or  shown 

on  this  page,  please  turn  to  page  87. 


Here's    the    bead-trimmed    velvet    purse    that    Miss    Harlow 
has    chosen    to    carry    her    holiday    greetings. 
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Two  Skins  ! 

You  have  an  Outer  and  an  Under  Skin 


Do  you  know  the  Different 
Care  that  Each  Skin  Needs  ? 


This  Two-Skin 
Treatment  Checks 

Wrinkles,  Corrects  Dryness 


DID  YOU  KNOW  that  those  little  lines 
and  wrinkles  you  hate  so  start  in 
your  under  skin?  .  .  .  before  they  show  in 
your  outer  skin?  And  there's  a  way  to  stop 
them  from  coming? 

Here's  how  it  happens : 

You  have  an  outer  and  an  under  skin. 
When  you  are  young,  the  under  skin  fits  the 
outer  skin  like  the  flesh  of  a  ripening  plum. 

Then,  soon  something  goes  wrong.  The 
tiny  glands  that  poured  out  beauty  oils  and 
kept  the  under  skin  so  firm  and  full,  begin 
to  fail.  The  under  skin  falls  into  little 
creases — those  first  signs  of  age  that  deepen 
and  deepen  if  left  uncorrected. 

To  check  this  condition,  you  must  help 
the  under  skin!  That  is  what  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  is  for. 

An  Oil  Cream  that  Goes  Deep 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  a  delicious  oil-rich 
cream  that  penetrates  down  to  the  under 
skin!  And  brings  it  just  the  oils  it  needs. 
Pat  it  on.  Your  skin  feels  toned  up  right 
away.  Because  it  is  so  light  and  its  oils  go 
so  deep,  it  is  a  marvelous  cleanser. 

For  the  Outer  Skin— a  Greaseless  Cream 

How  very  different  is  your  outer  skin !  This  skin 
contains  active  moisture  cells  to  guard  the  under 
skin  against  sun,  wind,  cold,  dust,  the  dry  heat 
of  modern  houses.  But  these  elements  are  con- 
stantly drying  out  this  natural  moisture.  Dry- 
ness, chapping  result. 

To  correct  this,  use  Pond's  feather-light  Van- 
ishing Cream.  Greaseless,  this  cream.  You  can 
have  it  on  during  the  day.  Leave  it  on  all  night. 
It  contains  a  special  ingredient  that  actually 
restores  moisture  to  the  outer  skin.  One  applica- 
tion will  remove  roughnesses,  relieve  chapping ! 


OUTER  SKIN 

WHERE   DRYNESS   STARTS 


THE 
DUCHESSE 
DE  NEMOURS, 
brilliant  society 
beauty,  uses 
Pond's  Two- 
Skin  Treatment 


UNDER  SKIN 

WHERE  WRINKLES  START 


And  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  makes  the  most 
effective  powder  base. 

Together  these  two  creams  give  your  skin  com- 
plete beauty  care.  They  supply  everything  that 
each  skin  needs.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  send 
for  generous  samples.  In  a  few  days,  see  your 
own  skin  gain  in  smoothness,  firmness.  See  the 
little  lines  fade  away,  magically! 


Lovely  MRS.  MORGAN  BELMONT  tells  how  she  cares  for  her  skin 


"Each  night  I  spread  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  on.  It  sinks 
deep,  floats  up  every  speck  of 

dust.  I  take  this  off   M 
with  Pond's  Tis-   // 
sues.  Repeat —   / 
patting    vig- 
orously. 


"Now    the    magic    of    Pond's 

Vanishing  Cream — so  delicate. 

I  leave  that  on  all  night.   Not 

the  faintest 

greasiness. 

Roughnesses 

fade  away. 


"Morning,  and  in  the 
day,   another   Cold 
Cream  cleansing.  Van- 
ishing   Cream 
next.      How 
smooth  my 
skin!    My 
make-up 
perfect ! ' ' 


TUNE     IN    ON    THE    POND'S    PLAYERS    EVERY    FRIDAY    EVENING,    9:30    P.   M.,   E.    S.   T 


Copyright,  1933,  Pond's  Extract  Company 

WEAF    AND    NBC    NETWORK    £ 
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Here  is  a  new  sort  of  fashion  service  for  the 

New  Movie   Magazine   reader.      Mary   Lane 

will  answer  your   questions   about  fashions, 

beauty,  and  home  decorating 


ASHIONS 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  STARS 


HOLLYWOOD  approves  long  gloves  for  daytime 
wear. 
Claire  Trevor  displays  them  in  a  street  cos- 
tume   she    wears    in    "The    Mad    Game"    and 
Claudette  Colbert  is  going  to  wear  them  with  a  new 
dull  black  satin  daytime  dress. 

T  OW  at  the  back  and  high  at  the  front  is  the  verdict 
-*— '  for  evening. 

THERE'S  no  one  most  fashionable  style  of  home  fur- 
nishing in  Hollywood.  Warner  Baxter's  new  house 
will  be  done  almost  entirely  in  Elizabethan  English 
style.  American  Colonial  is  as  popular  in  Hollywood 
as  it  is  anywhere  else,  while  French,  Spanish  and 
modernistic  furniture  all  have  their  admirers. 

pLAUDETTE  COLBERT  has  set  the  fashion  for 
^  flannel  slacks  for  bicycle  riding.  She  wears  dark 
blue  ones  with  a  pull-on  white  flannel  sweater. 

IT'S  a  big  season  for  separate  blouses— filmy  lace- 
trimmed  blouses  with  black  velvet  skirts  for  in- 
formal evening  wear,  slip-on  sweater  blouses  with  con- 
trasting skirt  for  sports,  knitted  jumpers  or  tailored 
silk  shirts  with  tailored  suits  and  crepe  or  satin  for 
more  formal  daytime  wear. 


V 


THIN  ribbed  woolen  stockings  are  considered  very 
smart  for  street  wear  in  cold  weather.     The  sheer- 
est of  sheer  stockings  still  lead  for  evening. 


ERE,  in  brief,  are  answers  to  questions  that  have 
occurred  more  than  once  in  this  month's  letter 


H 

box. 

Now  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  queries: 
"Is  it  true  that  the  stars  never  wear  in  private  life 
the  clothes  in  which  we  see  them  on  the  screen?" 

No,  indeed.  Many  of  the  best  known  actresses 
choose  their  personal  wardrobes  largely  from  clothes 
that  have  been  designed  for  them  for  screen  wear. 
Myrna  Loy,  for  example,  has  chosen  for  street  wear 
this  Autumn  and  Winter  an  ensemble  she  wore  in  "The 
Prizefighter  and  the  Lady."  The  frock  is  of  platinum 
gray  wool  eponge  with  a  matching  bolero  jacket 
banded  at  the  sleeves  with  platinum  fox.  Gloves, 
shoes  and  purse  are  all  of  a  slightly  darker  shade  of 
platinum  gray — most  becoming  to  Miss  Loy's  auburn 
hair.  For  formal  evening  wear,  she  is  keeping  for 
her  own  personal  use  the  rough  white  crepe  frock 
Adrian  designed  for  her  to  wear  in  "Penthouse." 

ARE  gloves  going  to  be  worn  for  evening  this 
-**  winter?  I  have  heard  so  many  conflicting 
statements   that   I'd    like    (Please    turn   to   page   73) 


i  i  n  \ 


Soft   pastel   tones   and   deep  cream   color 

predominate     in     the      boudoir     of     Sue 

Carol's    charming    Hollywood    home. 


To  help  readers  of  The  New 
Movie  Magazine  choose  at- 
tractive color  schemes  for  their 
homes,  Mary  Lane  has  pre- 
pared a  circular  about  the 
color  schemes  of  three  of  the 
most  attractive  homes  in 
Hollywood.  If  you  would  like  a 
copy,  please  send  your  request 
with  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope,  to  Mary  Lane,  care 
of  The  New  Movie  Magazine, 
55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Let  the  spool-end  be  your  £uide 


Spools  oi  thread  may  look  alike.  The  only  way  you  can  tell  that  the  thread  is  of  the  Quality  you  know 
so  well  is  to  rind  the  name  J.  <fe  P.  Coats  or  Clark's  O.  N.  1  .  on  the  spool-end.  Never  take  it  ior  granted 
that  you  are  getting  Clark  s  or  Coats  Best  Six  Cord  unless  the  spool-end  tells  you  so.  That's  the  one 
sale  guide  to  the  thread  you  set  out  to  get — the  thread  that  you,  and  your  mother  and  grandmother 
beiore  you,  have  lound   always   dependable.    Look   at   the  spool-end.   It  pays  to  use   good   thread. 

J.  &  R  COATS  •  CLARK'S  O.  N.T. 

c/or  more  than  a  century — as  today 


THE    TWO    GREAT   NAMES   IN   THREAD 
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Pals!      Jackie    Cooper    and    Tad    Alexander 
teaching    Romeo,    the    Eskimo    boy,    how    to 
play     the      highly     complicated      game     of 
mumble-de-peg,    at    the    M-G-M    studio. 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
TT  OLLYWOOD  has  a  new  pet  f or- 
■*•  -l  tune-teller.  It  just  has  to  have 
one  all  the  time,  and  now  it  is  a 
former  actress,  Beatrice  Ward.  Just 
how  Bee  does  it  is  a  deep  secret,  but 
it  is  of  record  that  she  foretold  the 
accident  to  Mrs.  Eric  von  Stroheim 
who  was  badly  burned  in  a  beauty 
parlor  explosion  while  getting  a 
shampoo. 

She  also  slipped  advance  info  to 
Miriam  Hopkins  that  she  would  have 
throat  trouble  while  filming  "Design 
for  Living."  The  doctors  grabbed 
Miriam  for  a  throat  operation  be- 
fore the  picture  was  finished,  just 
like  that. 

And  now,  all  those  who  believe  the 
future  can  be  laid  out  for  them — 
wait  in  line  to  find  out  about  it  from 
Bee. 

For  years,  famous  stars — and  not 
a  few  producers — paid  regular  calls 
upon  Darius,  a  seer  who  reaped  a 
foi'tune  in  film  circles.  And  now 
Miss  Ward  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  clairvoyant  around  here. 

'"pHAT  picture  Sam  Goldwyn  is 
*■  making  as  Anna  Sten's  first  star- 
ring vehicle,  had  better  be  good. 
When   Director  George  Fitzmaurice 


walked  out  on  it  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion already  had  been  expended,  and 
it  wasn't  anywhere  nearly  finished. 
It  seems  that  Anna,  who  had  been 
learning  English  at  Sam's  expense 
for  the  last  year,  became  so  profi- 
cient in  the  King's  favorite  language 
that  she  undertook  to  revise  the  dia- 
logue. Darned  clever,  these  Roosh- 
ens.  The  director  was  willing  to 
concede  that  Anna  was  a  swell 
actress,  but  he  didn't  care  much  for 
her  linguistic  endeavors  or  her 
views  on  direction,  so  he  decided  to 
resume  his  golf  game — which  never 
was  any  too  good,  anyhow. 

SALLY  RAND,  she  of  the  fan 
dance  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
in  Chicago,  gave  Hollywood  old-tim- 
ers a  good  laugh. 


Photo   by  Wide  World 

Tallulah  Bankhead,  temperamental,  always 
doing  the  unexpected,  sworn  by  as  the 
grandest  sport  of  them  all  by  her  most  in- 
timate friends,  has  the  usual  feminine  curi- 
osity about  fortune  tellers.  Here  she  is 
shown  with  Madame  Wanda,  at  the  Holly- 
wood Assistance  League,  having  her  palm 
read.  Tallulah  says  she's  prey  for  a  palmist 
any  time   of  the   day   or   night. 

Sally  used  to  work  in  pictures,  Hal 
Roach  comedies,  quickies,  anything. 
But  Hollywood  offered  her  no  fu- 
ture, and  she  went  back  to  the  stage, 
meaning  picture  theaters  mostly; 
and  eventually  winding  up  at  the 
Chicago  Fair. 

There  she  innovated  and  executed 
a  fan  dance  which  was  quite  start- 
ling. The  startling  effect  of  much 
nudity,  however,  was  ameliorated  by 
the  manipulation  of  a  pair  of  huge 
fans.  There  was  the  inevitable 
squawk,  an  arrest,  and  then  fame. 
Sally  went  into  theaters  between 
trips  to  the  Fair  grounds  and  broke 
records.  And  pretty  soon  you'll  be 
seeing  her  on  the  screen,  where 
she  will  get  mOre  money  than  she 
ever  would  have  got  had  she  re- 
mained in  Hollywood  and  worn  regu- 
lation attire. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  Mary 
Pickford's  next  picture  comes 
out  of  a  strange  studio.  She  has 
confided  to  friends  that  she  is 
fed  up  with  making  her  oivn. 


"Um-m-m-m"  "Upsy-daisy"  "I'm    coming!"  "Yippee!"  "Outa    my   way!"  "Wheel 

Baby  Leroy,  Paramount's  tiny  star,  learning  to  walk.    He  was  seen  first  with    Maurice  Chevalier  in   "A  Bedtime  Story,"   next  in  "Torch  Singer 

and    last   in    "Design   for   Living." 
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at  are  uavt  aoLua 

to  kave  fot  dcttttet 
TONIGHT? 


Meals    are    better    and    easier 

to   get   if  you  have  a 

Recipe    Library 


****** 


|    |  Favorite  Company  Dinner 
Menus — 100 

Menus,  simple  and  elaborate,  but 
the  kind  you'd  always  be  proud  to 
serve  .  .  .  first  course  dishes  .  .  . 
meat  recipes  .  .  .  vegetables  .  .  . 
salads  .  .  .  cakes  and  pies  with  a 
company  manner  .  .  .  popular  frozen 
desserts. 


J  Fruit  Recipes — 100 

Fruits  for  breakfast  in  ways  you'd 
never  suspect  .  .  .  fruit  dishes  chil- 
dren like  .  .  .  fruit  with  meat  .  .  . 
fruit  salads  .  .  .  shortcakes  and 
muffins  .  .  .  fruit  pies  .  .  .  beverages 
.  .  .  food  value  of  fruits. 

□  Menus  for  Two — 100 

Well-balanced  menus  and  appetiz- 
ing recipes  that  simplify  cooking  for 
a  small  family  .  .  .  food  budget  for 
two  .  .  .  how  to  order  .  .  .  what 
utensils  you  need. 

□  Foods  That  Men  Prefer — 100 

Breakfast  breads  .  .  .  meat  and  meat  substitutes  .  .  .  vegetables 
.  .  .  pies  and  pastries  .  .  .  puddings  and  simple  desserts  .  .  . 
cakes  .   .  .   confections  .  .  .   menus. 


□  Meat  At  Any  Price— 100 

Recipes  for  all  kinds  of  meat  .  .  .  ways 
of  cooking  cheaper  cuts  .  .  .  list  of  low 
cost  cuts  .  .  .  ways  of  using  left-over 
meats  .  .  .  making  the  most  of  a  little 
meat   .   .   .   using    canned    meats. 


It  isn't  a  bit  harder.  It  isn't 
any  more  expensive.  It's  just 
as  easy  to  have  a  really  good 
dinner  that  everyone  will  en- 
joy as  it  is  to  prepare  a  dull, 
unappetizing  meal  —  if  you 
have  your  Recipe  Library  for 
new  menus  and  recipes. 

Below  are  listed  cooking  bul- 
letins prepared  by  Tower 
Magazines.  Dozens  of  excel- 
lent recipes  to  make  meals 
zestful.  Menus  that  are  cor- 
rectly balanced.  These  recipe 
bulletins  are  all  the  same  size 
so  you  can  bind  them  to- 
gether for  easy  reference. 
Check  the  ones  you  want  and 
start  your  Recipe  Library 
right  now. 


"2  Menus 
—  100 


for    Three    Weeks 


Not  a  menu  to  plan  for  three  weeks! 
They're  all  worked  out  for  you.  Rules 
for  reducing  and  gaining  .  .  .  feed- 
ing children  .  .  .  non-acid  and  spe- 
cial   diets    .   .    .    recipes. 

J  How  to  Choose  the  Right 
Dessert — 100 

Delicious  layer  cakes  .  .  .  small 
cakes  and  cookies  .  .  .  favorite 
pies  .  .  .  ten  gelatine  desserts  .  .  . 
inexpensive  puddings  .  .  .  ice-box 
cakes  .  .  .  ways  to  use  ice  cream 
.  .  .  ten  favorite  desserts  .  .  .  100- 
calory    portions   in    desserts. 

□  Refreshment    Menus — 100 

Menus  and  recipes  for  one  and  two- 
course  party  refreshments  .  .  .  bev- 
erages .  .  .  party  sandwiches  and 
canapes  .  .  .  home-made  pastries 
.   .   .    party    plans. 


□  Healthful  Diet  for  Children— 100 


Nursery  and  kindergarten  menus  .  .  .  diets  for  grammar  school 
age  .  .  .  high  school  diet  .  .  .  height  and  weight  tables  .  .  . 
school  box  lunches  .  .  .  menus. 


I  []  Bread  and  Cereal  Dishes — 100 


Use  The  Coupon  Below 
To    Start  Your    Recipe 

Rita  Calhoun,  Library 

TOWER  MAGAZINES,  INC. 
55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  food  circulars  I  have  checked  above  for  my  Recipe  Library.     I  am  enclosing  10c  for  each  one  I  want. 

Name 


Muffins  and  breakfast  breads  .  .  .  macaroni 
and  spaghetti  .  .  .  left-over  bread  dishes  .  .  . 
rice  cookery  .  .  .  bran  recipes  .  .  .  variety 
with  breakfast  cereal  .  .  .  griddle  cakes  and 
waffles   .   .    .   favorite   cereal    puddings. 


Address. 
City 


State. 
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toaLaxaMve 


IT  used  to  be  different!  Big 
brother  Bill,  the  athlete,  had 
his  "pet"  laxative— and  it  was  pow- 
erful stuff!  .  .  .  Dad  had  his... 
mother  had  hers  .  .  .  and  the 
youngsters  theirs. 

But  one  by  one  the  family  began 
dipping  into  the  little  blue  box 
of  Ex-Lax.  Now  it's  the  family 
laxative ! 

Bill  found  that  even  for  a  big  he- 
man,  Ex-Lax  was  just  as  effective 
as  the  violent  purgative  he  used 
to  take. 

Dad  thought  a  little  piece  of  choc- 
olate was  just  a  new-fangled  idea. 
Now  he  knows  different! 

Mother  — well,  she  realized  the 
importance  of  mildness  in  a  laxa- 
tive for  women. 

And  as  for  the  kiddies— how  they 
love  chocolate! 

All  ages  like  a  laxative  that  is 
pleasant  and  gentle.  And  Ex -Lax 
is  just  like  a  bit  of  delicious  choco- 
late. Yet  no  bitter-tasting  purga- 
tive was  ever  more  effective. 

So  the  next  time  any  member  of 
your  family  has  to  "take  some- 
thing"—  give  them  Ex-Lax! 

At  all  druggists,  10c  and  25c. 
For  free  sample,  write  Ex-Lax, 
Inc.,  Dept.  B123,  Box  170,  Times 
Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


\ceeP 


regular' 


^>th 


EX-LAX 


*  MAKE -UP  BOX 


HEAVY  fur 
coats  and  the 
new  wool  dresses 
are  a  problem  to 
the  woman  who 
wants  to  be  dainty 
at  all  times.  But 
your  problem  is 
solved  if  you  own 
one  of  the  new  at- 
tractive deodorant 
pencils.  As  smartly 
designed  as  a  lip- 
stick in  a  silver 
and  blue  case,  this 
new  deodorant 
pencil  will  grace 
any  purse  and  can 
accompany  you 
wherever  you  go. 
It  is  easy  to  use 
and  will  not  harm 

your  gowns.  Though  we  use  non-per- 
spirants  frequently,  excitement,  ner- 
vousness and  the  combination  of  wool 
and  fur  do  seem  to  bring  on  perspira- 
tion which  this  new  handy  deodorant 
pencil  will  nullify. 

MANY  a  young  and  pretty  face  is 
belied  by  its  owner's  rough  and 
wrinkled  hands.  Perhaps  you  can't 
tell  a  woman's  age  by  her  hands,  but 
you  can  judge  her  fastidiousness  by 
them.  With  the  new  creams  and  lo- 
tions on  the  market  there  is  no  need  for 
roughened,  reddened  hands  no  matter 
how  blustery  the  winter  winds.  A 
cream  we've  had  great  success  with 
comes  in  a  white  jar  with  a  pink  and 
silver  label  and  the  cream  is  pale  pink, 
too.      It's    a    greaseless    cream    and   is 


An      attractive      de 
odorant    pencil. 


THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


Hi 


For    beautiful 


quickly  absorbed  by  the  skin  leaving  no 
sticky  sensation  whatever.  Use  it  just 
before  you  leave  the  house,  every  time 
you  wash  your  hands  and  at  night — 
and  you'll  be  surprised  by  their  smooth- 
ness after  just  a  week  of  faithful  care. 
It's  good  for  roughened  elbows  and 
knees,  too,  and  we  know  a  girl  who 
used  it  on  that  roughened  upper  arm 
section  with  grand  results. 

A  GROUP  of  your  favorite  cos- 
metics is  soon  to  come  out  in  new 
jars  and  packages  with  a  most  attrac- 
tive and  bright  color  scheme — red- 
fluted  bakelite  caps  and  red  and  black 
labels.  The  new  jars  and  bottles  are 
designed  in  modern  stream-line  propor- 
tions. The  honey  and  almond  cream  is 
ready  in  its  new  dress  now  and  will  be 
followed  soon  by  cleansing  cream,  tex- 
ture cream  and  toning  cleanser. 


AND  we've  just  found  out  about  a  new 
■  facial  cleanser  which  has  special 
toning  properties.  Along  with  it  comes 
a  most  unusual  applicator,  a  little  rub- 
ber fingertip  mitten  with  short  rubber 
bristles  all  over  one  side.  You  put  a 
daub  of  the  cream  on  the  applicator — 
the  bristly  side,  of  course — and  apply 
with  light  pressure  in  rotary,  upward 
strokes.  It  tingles  just  a  bit  and  leaves 
your  skin  rosy  and  glowing  with  the 
increased  circulation.  The  jars  are 
most  attractive — white  with  blue  caps 
and  blue  labels  and  the  applicator  is 
made  of  blue  rubber.  We  found  it  par- 
ticularly nice  as  a  morning  freshener. 
It's  most  inexpensive,  too,  and  you'll 
want  to  try  it  just  as  soon  as  you  pos- 
sibly can.  We  feel  sure  you  will  enjoy 
using  the  applicator  inasmuch  as  it 
is  something  new  with  which  to  apply 
cleansing  cream  and  we  all  like  new 
things. 


Cleansing    cream    with    an    applicator. 

A  FAMOUS  face  powder,  too,  comes 
to  us  in  a  charming  new  box  with 
a  cover  that  snaps  shut  and  a  grand 
square  puff  with  a  taffeta  back.  Even 
if  the  powder  weren't  as  exquisite  as  it 
is,  you  would  want  to  own  this  peach 
and  black  powder  box.  The  powder 
comes  in  a  wide  variety  of  shades  in- 
cluding an  evening  shade  that  is  mar- 
velously  flattering  under  artificial 
lights.  You'll  like  the  other  tones,  and 
the  texture  is  grand — soft  and  smooth 
in  the  best  powder  tradition.  It's  the 
kind  of  powder  every  woman  wants  to 
own — and  the  kind  of  box — an  ideal 
Christmas  gift  we'd  say  for  anyone  who 
appreciates    nice    things. 


//  you  ivould  like 
to  have  some  fur- 
ther information 
on  all  of  the  prod- 
ucts described  here, 
including  names 
and  prices,  as  ivell 
as  other  current 
beauty  news,  write 
to  Beauty  Editor, 
THE  MAKE-UP 
BOX,  care  of  Tower 
Magazines,  5  5 
Fifth  Avenue , 
New  York,  N.  Y ., 
enclosing  a  stamp- 
ed, self-addressed 
envelope  and  a 
copy  of  the  Decem- 
ber Make-Up  Box 
will  be  sent  to  yon 
immediately. 


Salon    face    powder 
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Music 
in  the  Movies 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

Although  Louis  made  a  record  of  this 
a  few  years  back,  there  is  no  resem- 
blance between  the  two.  Of  course,  the 
high  lights  consist  of  the  trumpet  work 
by  Armstrong.  When  he  starts  jam- 
ming on  that  horn,  it  will  break  any- 
one's lease.  Louis  also  does  all  the 
vocal  work. 

"Mighty  River"  is  on  the  other  side. 
It  is  also  played  by  the  trumpet  king. 
This  one  is  put  to  faster  tempo,  and 
vou'll  have  no  trouble  dancing  to  it. 

(This  is  Victor  record  No.  24351-B.) 

DUKE  ELLINGTON  and  his  orches- 
tra have  turned  out  another  top- 
notch  dance  record — "I'm  Satisfied." 
It  is  a  smooth  Ellington  tune  and  full 
of  that  tricky  sax-work  for  which  the 
Duke's  band  is  noted.  You'll  like  the 
vocal   chorus  by  Ivy  Anderson. 

The  other  side  is  another  of  the 
Duke's  own  tunes  also,  "Jive  Stomp." 
Here  is  your  chance  to  get  a  record 
that  you  can  dance  to  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  as  the  Duke's  stuff  never  gets 
old  or  cold. 

(This  is  Brunswick  record  No.  6638.) 

STAY  on  the  Right  Side  of  the 
Road,"  played  by  Ray  Noble  and 
his  orchestra,  is  worth  anyone's  money. 
These  boys  can  certainly  swing  through 
a  number;  it's  a  treat  to  listen  to  them. 
This  is  played  to  a  good  snappy  tempo. 
If  you  can  keep  your  feet  still  after 
you  put  this  one  on,  I  miss  my  guess. 

The  other  side  is  played  by  Jan 
Garber  and  his  orchestra,  and  offers  an 
agreeable  contrast.  "Did  My  Heart 
Beat?"  is  the  name  of  this  one,  and 
Garber  does  an  excellent  job  of  it. 
Virginia  Hamilton  sings  the  vocal 
chorus. 

(This  is  Victor  record  No.  24375-A.) 

AND  here  is  still  another  record  of 
-t\  the  "St.  Louis  Blues."  Abe  Ly- 
man and  his  orchestra  are  responsible 
for  it.  You  could  do  lots  worse  than 
listen  to  Abe.  However,  there  is  noth- 
ing really  startling  about  it.  If  you're 
making  a  collection  of  "St.  Louis 
Blues"  records,  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
it. 

"Weary  Blues"  is  on  the  other  side. 
(This  is  Brunswick  record  No.  6637.) 

ANOTHER  fine  vocal  record  is 
.  "Heebie  Jeebies,"  sung  by  the 
three  Keys,  Bon  Bon,  Slim  and  Bob. 
Even  aside  from  the  vocal  work,  this 
record  is  worth  listening  to  for  its  in- 
strumental novelties.  The  piano  and 
guitar  work  is  plenty  tricky. 

"Song  of  the  Islands,"  done  by  the 
same  band,  is  on  the  other  side.  I 
think  that  you'll  enjoy  it  equally  well. 

(This  is  Vocalion  record  No.  2523-B.) 

EDDIE  DUCHIN  and  his  orchestra 
give  us  a  swell  record  of  "Trouble 
in  Paradise."  The  piano  work  done 
by  Eddie  himself  is  refreshing  and  the 
band  is  hard  to  beat  for  smoothness. 
All  in  all,  it's  very  entertaining.  The 
vocal  refrain  is  by  Lew  Sherwood,  and 
very  good, too. 

On  the  other  side  we  hear,  "It's  the 
Talk  of  the  Town,"  also  by  Eddie  Du- 
chin  and  his  orchestra.  Everything 
that  I  said  in  favor  of  Duchin  goes  for 
this  one,  too. 

(This  is  Victor  record  No.  24377-A.) 
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Never . 
again 
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The  story  of  the  lady  who  went 

away  and  scampered  right  back 


T'M   smarter  than  you,"  a  neighbor 
J-  bragged  to  Mrs.  Scudder  one  day. 
"I  get  more  soap  for  my  money." 

That's  what  started  the  trouble.  Mrs. 
Scudder  gave  up  Fels-Naptha — and 
did  she  regret  it!  She  couldn't  get  her 
clothes  nice  and  white  the  way  she  liked 
them.  She  missed  the  fresh  sweetness 
they  used  to  have. 

"That's  a  poor  way  to  save,"  said 
Mrs.  Scudder.  "It's  wiser  to  get  extra 
help  with  the  wash  than  it  is  to  get 
'more  bars.'  I'm  going  right  back  to 
Fels-Naptha  Soap!" 
If  you  yourself  have  been  tempted  to 


and 
here's 

the 
moral 


"pinch"  on  soap  quality — get  reckless 
just  once.  Spend  the  few  added  pen- 
nies that  Fels-Naptha  costs.   And  see 


what  a  difference  its  extra  help  makes. 

Quicker  washes.  Easier  washes.  No 
hard  rubbing.  No  trace  of  "left-over 
dirt"  to  dim  and  dull  your  clothes.  For 
Fels-Naptha  brings  two  helpers  to  the 
job  —  good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of 
naptha. 

Together,  they  loosen  the  stubborn- 
est  grime.  Every  last  bit  of  dirt  slips 
out.  Your  clothes  are  so  clean  they're 
garden-fresh  and  snowy. 

Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap  in  tub  or 
machine  —  in  hot,  lukewarm  or  cool 
water.  Soak  or  boil  clothes  with  it. 
And  if  you  like  the  sort  of  wash  you're 
tempted  to  bury  your  face  in, 
you  too  will  say  "never  again"  to 
anything    except    Fels-Naptha.  £* 


FELS  &  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  T.M.-i2-as 
Some  women,  I  understand,  find  it  a  bit  easier  to  chip 
Fels-Naptha  into  tub  or  machine  by  using  one  of  your 
handy  chippers  instead  of  just  an  ordinary  kitchen  knife. 
I'd  like  to  try  the  chipper,  so  I  enclose  3^  in  stamps 
to  help  cover  postage.  Send  the  sample  bar,  too. 

ZHame 


Street- 

GUy- 


-gtate- 


(Please  print  name  and  addres9  completely) 
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"Your  woolies  always  look  so 
grand,  Kay.  Does  Ivory  Snow 
make  a  difference?" 


"Indeed  it  does.  Using  a  soap 
that  only  half-dissolves  is  silly 
when  you  can  get  an  instant 
soap  like  Ivory  Snow.  Sit  down, 
Susy,  and  learn  how  to  wash 
that  $15  sweater  of  yours." 


How  to  wash  a  sweater 

1 .  Lay  sweater  on  paper  and  cut  or  draw 
outline  to  show  size. 

2.  Then,  make  a  generous  lukewarm 
Ivory  suds.  You  can  safely  use  enough 
SNOW  to  make  rich,  big,  fluffy  suds  be- 
cause Ivory  Snow  is  pure  Ivory  Soap  and 
won't  hurt  colors  any  more  than  pure 
water. 

3.  Don't  rub.  A  big  fluffy  Ivory  Snow 
suds  saves  rubbing.  Cup  the  sweater  in 
your  hands  and  squeeze  suds  through. 
Two  sudsings  are  better  than  one. 

4.  Rinse  in  3  lukewarm  waters  of  the 
same  temperature  as  your  Snow  suds. 
Lukewarm,  mind  you,  not  warm.  Ivory 
Snow  suds  rinse  out  easily.  Roll  sweater 
in  a  towel  for  5  minutes. 

5.  Lay  sweater  on  your  paper  pattern 
and  pull  back  gently  to  size.  Dry  it  flat 
away  from  heat. 

You'll  thank  Ivory  Snow  for  being  so 
pure,  so  quick-dissolving,  so  easy  to  rinse, 
when  you  see  your  CLEAN,  LOVELY, 
FLUFFY  SWEATER! 


9944Xoo%     PURE 


Hand-knit  sn 

by  Mrs.  Franklin,  Inc. 


fluffy 
Ivory 

Snow 

keeps 
fluffy 
woolens 
fluff 


Making  Up 
in  Hollywood 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

always  wear  orange  rouge,  whatever 
their  skin  tone.  Women  with  olive 
skins  should  wear  pure  red  rouge.  A 
brighter  lipstick  is  called  for  when 
black  or  white  is  worn.  When  you  wear 
red,  choose  a  shade  that  is  becoming  to 
you,  and  match  your  lipstick  to  it. 

Hollywood  starts  its  make-up  where 
it  should  be  started — on  a  freshly 
cleansed  skin.  If  your  skin  is  dry  and 
you  follow  your  soap  and  water  cleans- 
ing with  a  rich  cream,  allow  it  to  stay 
on  a  few  minutes  and  then  wipe  off 
every  bit  of  it,  finishing  up  with  a 
toning  lotion. 

Now  you  are  ready  for  foundation 
cream  and  you  can  have  a  wide  choice. 
Some  foundation  creams  come  in  skin 
tones  as  well  as  white  and  are  particu- 
larly good  for  darker  skins. 

Next,  apply  your  rouge  if  you  use 
cream  or  liquid  rouge.  Rouge  should 
not  be  applied,  generally,  below  the 
line  of  the  nose.  The  best  rule  to  fol- 
low is  to  rouge  in  a  triangle  extending 
from  a  point  directly  below  the  eyes 
and  on  a  level  with  the  nose  up  to  a 
point  directly  below  the  center  of  the 
eyes  and  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of 
the  nose  and  then  over  to  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  outer  corner  of  the 
eyes  and  the  hairline. 

For  broad  cheeks  keep  your  rouge  to 
the  center  of  the  cheek  close  to  the  nose 
for  daytime.  At  night,  place  it  at  the 
sides  of  the  cheeks  so  it  will  cast  them 
in  shadow.  The  process  is  reversed  on 
a  narrow  face  with  the  rouge  at  the 
side  for  daytime  and  in  the  center  at 
night. 

Powder  looks  best  if  it  matches  the 
natural  skin  color,  although  a  darker  or 
lighter  powder  may  be  used  successfully 
if  the  foundation  cream  is  also  darker 
or  lighter.  Start  powdering  low  on 
the  neck,  then  up  the  sides  of  the  face 
to  the  forehead,  then  down  on  the  nose 
and  around  the  mouth.  Pat  on  the 
powder;  don't  rub  it  in.  A  powder 
brush  may  be  used  to  remove  excess. 

Dry  rouge  should  be  applied  after  the 
powder  and  blended  into  it.  If  your 
cream  rouge  seems  too  faint  after  pow- 
dering you  can  heighten  the  effect  with 
dry  rouge. 

Apply  eye  shadow  on  the  lid  close  to 
the  lashes  unless  your  eyes  are  deep 
set,  when  it  looks  better  if  placed  closer 
to  the  eyebrows. 

Lip  rouge  should  be  applied  last  of 
all,  particularly  if  you  are  wearing  a 
tight-necked  dress.  Whether  you  use  a 
stick,  paste  rouge  or  liquid  rouge,  you 
will  want  to  smooth  it  and  blend  it 
with  the  tip  of  your  finger. 

For  a  Cupid's  bow  effect,  increase  the 
curves  of  the  upper  lip,  then  take  a 
folded  bit  of  tissue  and  draw  it  down 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  lip  to  leave 
a  fine  line  through  your  rouge.  Cor- 
respondingly, wipe  off  the  rouge  in  a 
tiny  triangle  at  the  lower  center  of  the 
lower  lip. 

If  you  wish  to  decrease  the  size  of 
your  lips,  use  a  bright  lipstick,  and 
rouge    just    within    the    natural    line. 

Our  December  Make-Up  Box  Circular 
will  give  you  more  tips  on  make-up,  as 
well  as  news  notes  on  the  newest  beauty 
products.  Send  your  request  with  a 
stamped,  self  addressed  envelope  to  Ann 
Boyd,  care  of  the  New  Movie  Maga- 
zines, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  G6) 

to   let  you,   and   Hollywood,   settle   the 
question  for  me." 

Usually — yes.  Fay  Wray  has  a  lovely, 
very  formal  sheath  gown  of  white  satin 
that  she  wears  without  gloves,  carry- 
ing- a  huge  white  ostrich  muff  in- 
stead. With  a  new  orchid  chiffon  dress 
she  has  chosen  for  informal  evening 
wear,  she  will  wear  purple  kid  gloves 
to  match  her  hat,  pumps  and  purse. 

I'D  like  help  from  Hollywood  on  the 
subject  of  new  evening  wraps. 
Only  please  don't  say  ermine  or  sable. 
That's  out  of  the  question." 

Take  it  from  Claudette  Colbert  that 
there's  nothing  lovelier  than  velvet  to 
wear  over  your  smartest  evening  dress. 
For  formal  wear,  she  has  a  voluminous 
white  velvet  cape  that  may  be  wrapped 
completely  around  or  worn  over  the 
shoulders.  Then  for  informal  wear, 
she  has  a  long-  swagger  coat  of  black 
velvet  which  she  wears  with  a  beret. 

And  in  our  opinion,  there  isn't  a  bet- 
ter choice  this  season — for  the  woman 
who  can  afford  only  one  evening  wrap 
• — than  one  of  these  swagger  black  vel- 
vet coats. 

IF  you  have  any  questions  about  fash- 
ions in  dress,  furnishings,  or  beauty 
— why  not  let  Mary  Lane  answer  them 
for  you  from  Hollywood'?  If  you  do 
not  ivish  to  have  your  question  quoted 
on  this  page,  let  Miss  Lane  know.  In 
any  event,  please  send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  for  reply. 


Ted  Cook's 
Cook-Coos 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

"The  over-sexed  picture  is  hateful  to 
Hollywood  and  the  fault  lies  with  the 
public  for  accepting  this  type  of  offer- 
ing. .  .  .  The  many-millioned  audience 
is  largely  decent — more  decent  than  the 
so-called  intelligentsia." — Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Winter,  associate  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Motion  Picture  Dis- 
tributors' Association. 

"There  is  something  about  the  stage 
conducive  to  inferiority  complexes." — 
Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr. 

"I  would  rather  be  out  on  a  farm 
hearing  people  talk  about  a  neighbor's 
.cow  than  be  in  Hollywood." — Lina  Bas- 
quette. 

"Some  day  soon — after  another  pic- 
ture— I  am  going  to  retire  and  show 
people  how  to  find  lasting  happiness 
right  in  their  own  back  yards." — Texas 
Guinan. 

AND  if  the  above  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  utterances  have  not 
brought  tears  to  your  beautiful  long- 
eyelashes,  we'll  flash  a  press  agent 
item — 

"Because  her  leading  man,  Jack 
Gilbert,  is  now  married  and  the 
father  of  an  infant  child,  Greta 
Garbo  refused  to  pose  in  his  em- 
brace for  a  publicity  still." 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  a  con- 
cluding conviction  that  the  path  to 
picture  fame  is  paved  with  good 
pretensions. 


The  Smartest  Women  Use 

FAOEN  BEAUTY  AIDS 


—   tZ££    iJL^l/    (U^S^L 

ONLY  lO* 

A  wave  of.common-sense  buying  is  sweep- 
ing the  country!  In  beauty-aids,  for 
example,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
America's  smartest  women  are  turning  to 
Faoen.  They  have  learned  this  startling 
fact,  revealed  by  the  scientific  report  of 
a  famous  Research  Laboratory: — "every 
Faoen  Beauty  Aid  tested,  is  as  pure  and 
fine  as  products  of  like  nature  sold  for  $1 
or  more."  Yet  Faoen  Lip  Stick,  Rouge  or 
Face  Powder  do  not  cost  $1  or  more — 
they  cost  but  70/:  each  in  convenient  sizes. 
It's    sensible,   it's    smart,  to    use    Faoen! 

FAOEN  PERFUMES,  No.  3,  12  and 
?9,  are  captivating  odeurs  that 
have  the  long-lasting  quality 
of  expensive   imported   perfumes 


PARK  &  TILFORD'S 


CLEANSING    CREAM 


COLD    CREAM 


1 00  each  at 


face  powder   •   rouges  .   perfumes     F.  W.  Woolworth  Co  Stores 
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And  the  president  signs  for  the  mil- 
lion dollar  order!  You  feel  equal  to 
anything  when  your  digestion  is  good. 
But  often  it  isn't  quite  perfect  —  yet 
you  don't  know  just  what's  wrong. 
Just  something  cramping  your  style. 

That's  why  so  many  chew  Beeman's 
regularly.  It  helps  prevent  that  bit  of 
indigestion  which  may  ruin  your  day, 
and  the  flavor  is  delicious. 

Chew 

BEEMAN'S 

PEPSIN  GUM 


ECIALLY   MADE 
TO  AID  DIGESTION 


Facts  About  My  Marriage 


{Continued  from,  page  29) 


Again  Hal  showed  the  great  con- 
sideration which  he  possesses.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good  golfer, 
he  didn't  become  impatient  with  my 
mistakes  and  slowness.  He  had  the 
same  patience  about  instructing  me  in 
the  art  of  the  great  American  game 
that  he  had  about  making  sure  that 
the  lights  were  exactly  right  for  pho- 
tographing me  correctly. 

After  the  game,  he  came  up  to  the 
house  for  luncheon  and  met  my  mother. 
In  the  afternoon  the  four  of  us  sat 
around  and  talked  and  then  Hal  and 
I  swam  for  a  while  in  the  pool.  When 
he  left  that  evening  we  both  knew  that 
we  had  begun  a  new  phase  of  our 
friendship,  that  we  had  gone  beyond 
the  mere  "Hello,  how  are  you"  studio 
affair.  But  we  didn't  dream  then  that 
it  was  to  develop  still  further.  Hal 
says  that  he  did.  But  I  think  he  is 
just  trying  to  flatter  me  into  believing 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  me  on  the 
wide  open  spaces  of  that  golf  course. 

After  that  day  Hal  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  house.  Almost  like 
one  of  the  family.  Dropping  in  casu- 
ally for  a  swim  or  to  go  golfing  with 
my   father   and   me. 

I  wasn't  going  out  very  much  at 
that  time,  I  mean  to  public  places.  It 
was  Hal  who  insisted  that  I  should  go 
dancing  and  see  people.  It  was  Hal 
who  took  me  to  the  various  places  in 
Hollywood  where  there  were  good  food 
and  good  music.  I  went  out  occasion- 
ally with  other  men,  too.  The  news- 
papers reported  that  I  was  romantic- 
ally interested  in  a  half  dozen  different 
men  during  this  time,  including  Hal. 
We  used  to  laugh  over  the  stories. 

Then  we  began  work  on  "Bomb- 
shell." After  about  the  second  week  on 
the  picture,  I  began  to  notice  a  subtle 
change  in  Hal's  attitude  toward  me. 
At  first  I  thought  that  I  was  imagin- 
ing it.  There  was  just  a  trace  of  a 
new  formality  in  this  usually  free-and- 
easy  camaraderie.  And,  one  day,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  that  I  was  feeling 
self-conscious  with  him. 

One  Saturday  night  we  went  to  din- 
ner and  suddenly  I  realized  that  there 
was  something  more  than  a  mere 
friendship  between  us.  It  is  hard  to 
explain.  It  was  like  an  unexpected  elec- 
tric current.  Every  girl  will  know 
what  I  mean.  I  found  myself  hoping 
that  I  looked  well  and  that  Hal  liked 
my  dress.  Instead  of  looking  directly 
and  un-self-consciously  at  him,  I  felt  a 
strange  sort  of  excitement  when  I 
knew  that  he  was  looking  at  me. 

But  we  didn't  say  anything  about  it 
until  we  went  on  location  to  Arizona, 
a  hurried  trip  to  work  two  days  on 
desert  scenes.  Mother  went  with  us. 
That  night  we  had  dinner  together,  the 
three  of  us,  in  a  hotel  in  Tucson.  Sud- 
denly, without  preamble  or  warning, 
Hal  and  I  spoke  about  marriage.  It 
seemed  the  perfectly  natural  thing  to 
talk  about.  Mother  approved,  whole- 
heartedly. But,  when  we  discussed  get- 
ting married  the  next  day  there  in 
Arizona,  where  a  three-day  wait  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  intention  and 
the  wedding  day  is  not  necessary, 
Mother  suggested  that  we  wait  until 
the  picture  was  finished.  We  agreed 
that  she  was  right. 

The  company  came  back  to  Holly- 
wood on  Thursday  and  went  back  to 
work  in  the  studio.  Saturday  night  my 
mother  and  father  and  Hal  and  I  had 


a  family  pow-wow.  We  had  been  called 
to  work  for  a  short  time  Sunday  after- 
noon to  make  the  final  scenes  on  the 
picture.  So  we  planned  to  leave  that 
night  for  Yuma  where  we  could  be 
quietly  married  without  any  fuss  or 
excitement.  Both  Hal  and  I  wanted 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

After  we  had  finished  work  Sunday 
afternoon,  I  went  home  and  dressed. 
It  took  me  an  hour  to  decide  what  to 
wear.  Usually  I  put  on  the  first  dress 
which  I  pick  up.  But  that  night  I  think 
I  put  on  and  took  off  every  single  out- 
fit I  possessed.  I  was  so  excited.  Fin- 
ally I  decided  on  a  black  velvet  suit 
with  fox  furs,  a  suit  which  Hal  always 
liked. 

We  went  to  dinner.  If  someone 
should  ask  me  what  I  ate,  I  couldn't 
tell  them.  And  I've  proved  that  a  girl 
can  keep  a  secret. 

Hal  had  chartered  a  plane  and  at 
eleven  we  left  for  the  airport.  The 
plane  was  waiting  for  us.  Never  shall 
I  forget  that  ride  through  the  skies  in 
the  darkness  with  the  necklace  of  little 
California  towns  beneath  us.  From  the 
Yuma  airport  we  telephoned  to  the 
judge  and  he  was  waiting  for  us  when 
we  reached  his  house. 

It  was  a  strange  sensation,  driving 
through  that  sleeping  town.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  about  that  old  rhyme, 
"Something  old,  something  new,  some- 
thing borrowed  and  something  blue." 
I'll  never  forget  Hal's  surprise  when  I 
told  him  that  everything  was  correct, 
that  my  suit  was  old,  my  hat  was  new, 
my  white  gloves  were  a  pair  which  I 
had  borrowed  from  Mother  and  that 
the  little  clasp  on  my  blouse  was  set 
with  blue  turquoise. 

The  pilot  of  the  plane  and  the  driver 
of  the  car,  which  took  us  from  the  air- 
port to  the  judge's  home,  were  the  wit- 
nesses of  our  marriage.  We  ate  our 
wedding  breakfast  in  a  funny  little 
all-night  restaurant,  with  a  surprised 
and  sleepy  waiter  serving  us.  Then 
we  flew  home  through  the  dawn. 

We  haven't  made  any  definite  plans 
for  the  future.  JCnowing  the  motion 
picture  business  as  we  both  do,  we 
realize  the  futility  of  ever  making 
plans.  No  one  knows  what  is  going  to 
happen  next  when  you're  working  in 
a  studio.  I  do  know  one  thing,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  that  I  always  want 
Hal  to  work  with  me  on  my  pictures. 
Then,  between  films,  we  hope  to  travel. 
I  have  never  traveled  much  and  my 
dream  is  to  go  places  and  see  the 
world  with  Hal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  a  gh-1 
can  combine  love  and  personal  happi- 
ness with  the  work  which  she  enjoys, 
she  has  found  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  living.  When  two  people  belong 
to  the  same  professional  world  and  un- 
derstand each  other's  problems  and 
working  conditions,  they  are  well 
started  on  the  road  which  leads  to  a 
happiness  that  will  endure. 

If  someone  should  ask  me  to  de- 
scribe Hal,  I  could  only  say  that,  if  I 
should  have  a  son,  I  should  want  him 
to  be  exactly  like  Hal  in  every  way.  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  to  express 
my  feeling  for  him. 

We  didn't  search  for  happiness.  It 
came  to  us  when  we  least  expected  it. 
And  we  made  it  secure  by  that  simple 
little  ceremony  at  dawn  in  a  small 
Arizona  town. 
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Xmas  Dinner 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

you  will,  adding  more  of  the  hot  chili 
sauce.  Then  you  fold  over  the  other 
half  of  the  tortilla,  pour  over  more 
sauce  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese. 

Chili   Sauce 

Here  is  a  good   recipe  for  the   chili 
sauce  to  use  with  tortillas: 
12  chili  peppers         V2  cup  strained  to- 
te large  onion  mato  juice 
1  tablespoon  flour 

Remove  skins  and  white  tissue  from 
the  peppers.  Soak  in  cold  water  two 
hours.  Drain  and  cover  with  fresh 
water  and  cook  slowly  for  an  hour. 
Then  boil  rapidly  15  minutes.  Take 
from  the  fire,  and  pour  off  this  water 
which  you  will  need  later.  Now  with 
the  back  of  a  knife  scrape  the  pulp 
from  the  pepper  skins.  Fry  the 
chopped  onion  in  a  little  butter,  add 
the  flour,  and  then  the  pulp  from  the 
cnili  peppers,  the  strained  tomato  juice 
and  y2  cup  water  in  which  the  peppers 
were  cooked.  Simmer  until  you  have 
a  smooth,  thick  sauce  and  season  to 
taste  with  salt. 

The  filling  for  enchiladas  calls  for: 
1  cup  grated  cheese    1  hard  boiled  egg, 
1  cup  stoned  olives   chopped  fine 
1  cup  stoned  raisins 

Another  Mexican  recipe  for  enchiladas 
calls  for: 

6  tortillas  %  cup   chopped 

IY2  cups  Mexican  pork,  fried  crisp 

sauce  %   cup  chopped  on- 

%  cup  grated  ion 

cheese  XA   cup   chopped 

parsley 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Dip  the  tortillas  in  the  hot  Mexican 
sauce  and  remove  to  a  platter.  Mix 
the  pork,  cheese,  onion,  and  parsley  and 
spread  half  of  each  tortilla  with  this, 
fold  over,  pour  over  the  sauce  and  serve. 

Mexican  Sauce 

2  cups   strained  1  tablespoon  but- 

tomato  sauce  ter 

1  tablespoon  1  tablespoon  flour 

chopped  onion        %  teaspoon  salt 
%  sweet  green  pep-    %  teaspoon  chili 
per,  chopped  fine  powder 

Blend  the  butter,  flour  and  chili 
sauce,  melt  and  then  add  the  other  in- 
gredients.    Thin  with  stock  if  desired. 

Frijoles 

1  pint    pink    Mex-      2  tablespoons   ba- 
ican  beans,  soak-  con  fat 

ed  overnight  V2  can  tomatoes 

2  onions,  sliced  6  chili  peppers 
Cut    open    the    peppers,    cover    with 

boiling  water  and  boil  a  few  moments. 
Then  scrape  off  the  pulp  from  the  pep- 
per skins.  Drain  the  beans  and  boil 
slowly  in  slightly  salted  water  until 
tender.  Fry  the  onions  in  the  bacon 
fat.  Add  the  pepper  pulp  and  to- 
matoes and  beans  and  let  cook  until 
soft  and  tender. 


THE  HOLLYWOOD  WAY 

Even  on  their  busiest  days,  screen 
heroines  find  time  for  special  exer- 
cises. They  know  that  this  is  the  best 
way  to  keep  their  figures  youthful  and 
to  prevent  superfluous  weight.  If  you 
would  like  to  help  in  choosing  special 
exercises  that  you  need,  write  to  Ann 
Boyd,  care  of  the  New  Movie  Maga- 
zine, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Calendar  fear  first  preys  upon  the 
mind  .  . .  then  upon  the  body.  The 
periodic  worry  of  a  lapse  in  normal  femi- 
nine routine  often  brings  on  the  very 
break  which  is  so  dreaded  .  .  .  To  the 
average  married  woman  this  means  con- 
stant tension  .  .  .  fading  eagerness  and 
youth. 

But  today,  this  threat  to  woman's  charm 
and  happiness  can  find  victims  only 
among  the  timid,  the  ignorant  and  care- 
less .  .  .  For  the  modern  wife  can  learn 
from  trustworthy  authority  the  truth 
about  marriage  hygiene  .  .  .  She  now 
practices  correct  feminine  antisepsis,  as 
long  advised  by  the  world's  leading 
physicians,  hospitals  and  clinics  .  .  .  She 
uses  "Lysol"  disinfectant  regularly  and 
intelligently. 

"Lysol"  is  safe  because  it  is  mild  ...  It 
contains  no  free  caustic  alkali  to  deaden 
sensitive  membranes  or  injure  tender 
tissues  ...  as  other  antiseptics  do. 
"Lysol"  is  used  in  delicate  childbirth 
operations,   when   feminine  tissues  are 


"Lysol"  is  economical .  . .  atreatment 
costs  less  than  one  cent.  "Lysol"  is 
safe  .  .  .  it  contains  no  free  caustic 
alkali.  "Lysol"  is  effective  .  .  .  it  de- 
stroys hidden  germ-life.  "Lysol"  has 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  med- 
ical profession  for  over  40  years. 


most  sensitive.  Surely  then  it  is  mild 
and  gentle  for  regular  use  on  these 
same  tissues. 

"Lysol"  is  dependable  because  it  is 
effective.  It  destroys  germ-life  even  in 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Inde- 
pendable compounds  lose  95%  of  their 
strength  in  similar  practical  use. 
Take  these  two  decisive  steps  to  banish 
womanly  worries  from  your  home. 

1.  Use  "Lysol"  according  to  its  easy-to- 
follow  directions.  Your  druggist  recom- 
mends "Lysol."  Your  doctor  approves  it. 

2.  Write  for  the  new  "Lysol"  booklet, 
"Marriage  Hygiene."  You  will  appreci- 
ate its  free  professional  advice  by  three 
famous  women  doctors.  Fill  out  the 
convenient  coupon  now. 

Let  "Lysol"  Guard  the  Family's  Health 

Use  it  in  your  home  as  protection  against 
colds,  tonsilitis,  sore  throat,  grippe,  and  to 
disinfect  after  these  ailments.  Use  it  for  pro- 
tection and  disinfection  in  case  of  children's 
diseases — mumps,  measles,  etc.  Excellent  for 
athlete's  foot.  Helps  to  heal  cuts,  burns,  etc. 
Protects  mother  and  child  in  operations 
attending  childbirth.    Directions  on  bottle. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Dept.  LO-12 
Sole  Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant 
Please  sena  me  /w,  postpaid,  copy  of  "Marriage 
Hygiene."   (Check  other  booklets  if  desired.) 

□  Preparation  for  Motherhood 

□  Keeping  a  Healthy  Home 

Name 

Street 

City 


State- 


)  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  1933 
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You  Can  Change 
DARK  Colors  to 
LIGHT  Colors 


— Easy  as  A-B-C  with 
Tintex  Color  Remover 


Supposing  you  have  a  dark  dress 
(or  any  other  dark-colored 
article)  and  are  pining  for  a 
lighter-colored  one 


Tintex  Color  Remover  will  safely 
and  speedily  take  out  all  trace 
of  color  (including  bfack)  from 
any  fabric 


Then  the  article  or  fabric  can  be 
redyed  or  tinted  with  Tintex  Tints 
and  Dyes  in  any  new  shade  to  suit 
yourself — either  light  or  dark. 

On  sale  at  drug  stores  and 
notion  counters  everywhere 

Tintex 

COLOR  REMOVER 


Go  Adventuring 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


when  he  was  twenty.  He  went  to 
Baffinland,  that  drear  stretch  north  of 
Hudson  Bay,  and  mapped  it.  It  was 
the  last  piece  of  unmapped  land  in  the 
world. 

"I  want  you  to  say  this,"  he  begged 
me,  "that  I  knew  adventuring  meant 
hardships — but  I  preferred  hardships 
to  a  soft,  dull  life.  I  was  big  and 
strong  and  I  wanted  to  spend  my 
strength,  not  let  it  waste  away." 

He  spent  "his  strength — and  he  al- 
most lost  his  life — in  one  of  his  first 
explorations.  With  a  party  of  scien- 
tists he  went  to  Greenland.  The  hard- 
ships, particularly  the  lack  of  food, 
killed  three  of  the  men. 

"That  was  living,"  said  Peter,  throw- 
ing back  his  enormous  shoulders,  his 
eyes  gleaming  with  remembered  thrills. 

He  saved  money  and  bought  sev- 
eral whaling  vessels.  Whaling  is  an 
industry  that  takes  courage  and  the 
ability  to  stare  death  in  the  face  and 
laugh.  Peter  had  both  in  plenty.  But 
even  that  sort  of  adventure  was  not 
enough.  He  went  to  the  northern  part 
of  Greenland  where  there  were  no 
white  men,  only  Eskimos,  and  estab- 
lished a  trading  post. 

ONE  white  man  among  two  hundred 
and  forty  Eskimos — that  was 
Peter.  He  was  like  a  king.  He  was 
the  Trader  Horn  of  the  Arctic. 

Then  the  war  broke  out — and  Peter, 
up  in  the  northern  part  of  Greenland, 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  victims  of  that 
conflict.  His  supply  ships  could  no 
longer  make  the  trip  to  Greenland.  For 
five  long  years  he  didn't  see  another 
white  man. 

"And,"  said  Peter,  "I  determined  to 
remain  a  white  man,  not  to  go  native." 

Gradually  his  supplies  dwindled, 
until  he  was  out  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  He  had  to  live,  like  the 
natives,  on  meat — bear  meat,  walrus 
meat,  whale  meat  and  birds.  There 
was  no  bread.  There  was  nothing  left, 
after  a  while,  but  a  few  boxes  of 
matches  and  some  toothpaste. 

"No  matter  how  I  disliked  a  lot  of 
things  about  civilized  life,"  said  Peter, 
"I  still  retained  a  fondness  for  it.  And 
that  toothpaste  was  my  last  contact 
with  civilization.  I  saved  it.  I  brushed 
my  teeth  once  a  week — on  Sundays — a 
sort  of  celebration.  And  I  used  only  half 
a  box  of  matches  a  year — saving  the 
fire  from  day  to  day." 

THE  loneliness  of  Greenland,  the 
lack  of  anything  but  casual  contact 
with  the  natives,  was  driving  Peter 
mad.  He  began  to  brood.  Was  he  to 
be  cut  off  from  civilization  forever? 
Was  he  to  live  and  die  alone?  He  les- 
sened his  loneliness  by  entering  more 
and  more  into  the  social  life  of  the 
Eskimos.  Then  he  fell  in  love — with 
an   Eskimo   woman,   and   married   her. 

They  had  two  children,  both  of  whom 
are  living.  The  daughter  is  attending 
school  in  Denmark.  The  son  is  like 
Peter;  he  dislikes  the  weakness  of  civi- 
lized persons.  He  prefers  the  wild  life 
of  the  country  where  he  was  born,  so 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  in  Green- 
land, among  his  own  people. 

Not  until  1919  did  Peter  get  back  to 
Denmark,  taking  his  family  with  him. 

"Were  you  glad  to  get  away?" 

Peter  shook  his  head.  "Not  glad," 
he  answered,  "not  even  eager.     I  had 


learned  to  look  upon  the  Eskimos  as 
my  own  people.  They  are  the  richest 
people  in  the  world — not  by  your  stan- 
dards, of  course,  but  by  mine.  Their 
wants  are  few  and  simple.  They  can 
all  be  obtained  at  the  trading  posts. 
When  an  Eskimo  wants  something,  he 
catches  fox  until  he  has  enough  skins 
to  pay  for  what  he  desires.  Wouldn't 
you  call  such  people  rich?" 

Peter,  though  married,  and  with 
children,  looked  around  for  more  ad- 
venture. He  found  it  in  1921,  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  Hudson  Bay.  There, 
in  that  bleak  country,  Peter  found  the 
last  Eskimos  extant  who  had  never 
seen  a  white  man. 

"When  the  children  saw  me,  with  my 
beard,  they  thought  I  was  a  devil,"  he 
rambled  on.  "You  see,  their  mothers 
used  to  put  them  to  sleep  by  telling 
them  that,  if  they  opened  their  eyes,  an 
evil  spirit  with  a  beard  would  get 
them." 

Then  Peter,  who  had  been  laughing 
loudly  at  being  thought  of  as  a  devil, 
became  solemn.  He  pointed  to  his 
wooden  leg.  "It  was  on  that  expedi- 
tion that  I  became  a  cripple.  It  was 
that  expedition  which  was  my  last — 
for  a  cripple  cannot  go  exploring  in 
wild  country.  Not  in  snow  country, 
anyway. 

The  expedition  ran  short  of  supplies. 
Peter  went  for  help.  A  snowstorm 
came  up  but  instead  of  stopping  to 
build  himself  a  snowhouse  for  protec- 
tion, he  went  on  and  on  until  he  was 
worn  out.  When  he  decided  to  stop 
and  build  himself  a  snow  shelter,  the 
snow  was  too  hard  packed  to  dig — and 
he  lay  down  on  it,  helpless.  His  leg 
and  face  became  frostbitten. 

"That  is  why  I  wear  a  beard  today," 
said  Peter.  "Since  then  my  face  has 
been  too  tender  to  shave." 

FROSTBITE  or  no,  I'm  glad  Peter 
doesn't  shave.  With  that  beard  he 
looks  like  a  figure  from  a  Scandinavian 
legend.  He  hasn't  been  affected  by 
Hollywood  nor  polished  to  its  stand- 
ards. He  still  wears  his  old  blue  serge 
suit  and  his  high-topped  shoes  and 
a  blue  peaked  sailor's  cap.  And  his 
ties  are  still  hand  knitted  in  beautiful 
greens  with  little  red  designs  in  them. 
I  forgot  to  ask  him,  but  I'll  wager  that 
Peter's  second  wife  (his  first  wife 
died),  an  actress  in  Denmark,  knits 
them. 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do  with  your 
life  now?"  I  asked.  "And  do  you  be- 
lieve, even  though  you  .  suffered  so 
much  and  became  a  cripple,  that  ad- 
venturing was  worth  it?" 

Peter  threw  back  his  mighty  head 
and  roared  a  laugh  that  no  one  in 
Hollywood  could  duplicate. 

"Worth  it?"  he  shouted  so  that  the 
beams  in  the  ceiling  shook.  "I  say  to 
every  man  and  woman  with  a  spark  of 
adventure  in  their  souls.  Give  up 
everything.  Forsake  everyone.  Go 
exploring.  Get  some  fresh  air  into  your 
spirit." 

Then  he  became  subdued.  "It's  nice, 
in  Hollywood,"  he  said  wistfully.  "All 
the  beautiful,  fragile  women  and  the 
handsome  men.    I  like  it  there,  too." 

So,  though  I  didn't  press  Peter  with 
questions,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  a 
man  may  become  as  fed  up  with  ex- 
ploring as  he  may  become  fed  up  with 
a  routine  life  at  home. 
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Herb  Howe  Recalls 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

Fetchit,  Fu  Manchu  Oland  (I'm  strong 
for  color),  Wally  Beery,  Baby  LeRoy, 
Ramon  Novarro,  Clark  Gable,"  Richard 
Cromwell,  Johnny  Weissmuller,  Jackie 
the  Lion. 

Who  do  you  consider  Hollyivood's 
ideal  host?  Bull  (Salami  Boy)  Mon- 
tana. 

Idea!  hostess?  Aileen  Pringle,  if  not 
interrupted. 

Who  is  your  favorite  personality  in 
all  Hollywood?  Arthur,  the  colored 
porter,  at  the  Hotel  Gilbert. 

//  wrecked  on  a  desert  island  ichat 
ten  players  would  you  choose  to  be 
wrecked  with  you?     Mae  West. 

NOW,  before  the  razzing  starts,  I'd 
like  to  reply  to  the  bird  who  wrote 
this  month  asking  how  much  "that  runt 
Cagney"  pays  me  to  mention  him  every 
month  and  to  the  convent  honey  who 
insinuates  that  because  of  my  aesthetic 
feeling  for  Miss  West,  I  musta  been 
up  to  see  her  sometime.  I  regret  that 
the  closest  I  ever  came  to  fanning 
Cagney  was  three  tables  away  in  the 
Brown  Derby;  and  one  table  is  my 
gravy  reach.  And  the  closest  I  ever 
came  to  Miss  West  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness, and  I  never  was  up  to  see  her 
no  time — her  dressing-room  is  on  the 
level.  It's  just  we  got  so  much  in  com- 
mon.    We  both  like  sin  and  garlic. 

'"TpHE  Mae  West  craze  is  getting 
A  worse,"  writes  a  Hollywood  pal. 
"That  gal  pulled  a  revolution  right 
under  their  noses  and  Hollywood 
civilization  has  collapsed.  The  Norma 
Shearer-Ruth  Chatterton  age  of  're- 
fined' sophistication  has  given  way  to  a 
rough  and  tumble  barroom  era.  All 
the  lots  have  gone  Bowery,  crowded 
with  big  caulifiowered  palookas  and 
dames  with  bay  fronts  and  back 
porches.  Even  Joan  Crawford,  than 
whom  there  was  none  refinder,  has 
had  to  forget  it  and  go  back  to  being  a 
Dancing  Loidy.  .  .  ." 

WE'RE     about    to    witness    a    Big 
Parade  of  Bad  Ladies  from  His- 
tory.    Also  some  very  bad  miscasting. 

Marie  Antoinette  —  The  Average 
Woman  is  to  win  immortality  through 
Miss  Norma  Shearer,  who  certainly 
isn't  average  .  .  .  and  altogether  too 
smart  to  pull  such  a  dumb  line  as 
"Why  don't  they  eat  cake?"  My  firm 
conception  of  Marie,  regardless  of 
Zweig,  is  The  Average  Hollywood 
Blonde. 

Catherine  the  Great  will  appear  as 
Marlene  Dietrich  under  the  wand  of 
Von  Sternberg.  I  can't  see  the  svelte, 
slow-moving  Marlene  as  the  rapacious, 
regiment-loving  Empress,  who  was  re- 
incarnated in  my  opinion  by  Pola  Negri 
in  "The  Czarina."  Of  course,  Mae 
West  could  present  a  swell  version  of 
the  Russian  Lady  Lou.  Mae  could  do 
any  of  History's  Bad  Girls  better  than 
the  Bad  Girls  themselves. 

Cleopatra  is  to  be  revived  in  the  per- 
son of  Claudette  Colbert.  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  the  person  as  re- 
vealed in  pasteurized  form  in  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  but  I  can't  con- 
ceive of  the  smiling,  agreeable  Claud- 
ette tossing  a  boy  friend  to  his  death 
each  dawning  as  the  columnists  of 
Cleo's  day  said  she  did.  (And  she  never 
sued.)  Again,  my  thoughts  turn  to 
naughty  Pola  and  baddie  Mae. 
(Please  turn  to  page  78) 


Be  Color-Smart 
and  Money-Smart 
with  Tintex! 

These  Tints  and  Dyes  save  you 

•    Money  — bring  new  beauty  to 

Wardrobe  and  Home  Decorations 


mW 


UNDERTHINGS  or  dresses  faded?  Or 
any  other  items  of  your  ward- 
robe? Spend  a  few  cents  for  Tintex 
and  they're  all  just -like -new  again! 

Curtains  and  drapes  faded?  Or  table- 
linens?  Tintex  will  bring  back  their 
color -charm  and  usefulness  —  at  next- 
to -nothing  in  cost! 

And  whether  you  are  restoring  origi- 
nal colors  to  faded  apparel  and  home 
decorations ...  or  giving  them  different 
colors...  you '11  find  Tintex  easy,  quick 
to  use — the  equal  of  expensive  pro- 
fessional work  in  results. 

Another  thing  you'll  find  out  about 
Tintex... it  comes  in  35  brilliant,  long- 
lasting,  fashionable  colors ! 

3**tex 

If  TINTS  AND  DYES- 

r 


ON  SALE  AT  DRUG  STORES  AND  NOTION  COUNTERS  EVERYWHERE 
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WHAT'S  COME 
OVER  JACK? 

He  looks  years  younger — doesn't 

complain  or  grouch  around 

any  more 


The  crowd  always  dodged  when  they  saw 
Jack  coming-.  They  couldn't  stand  his 
grouchy  manner — his  pepless,  spoil-sport  at- 
titude. 

Now  suddenly  he  looks  and  acts  like  a 
new  man.  Actually  he  feels  years  younger. 
The    secret? 

its  Asthenia 

(Run-down    condition,    usually 
caused  by  Constipation) 

That's  the  insidious  thing  about  Asthenia 
...  it  drags  you  down,  slows  your  mind,  robs 
you  of  your  joys  and  pleasures,  yet  you 
hardly   realize  you're  slipping. 

"~7t  Would  you  like  for  once 

HlP  t°  brush  the  cobwebs  from 

your  eyes  ...  be  ready 
and  eager  for  any  task 
.  .  .  experience  all  the 
glories  of  this  glorious  old 
world?  Then  rid  yourself 
of  Asthenia  and  stay  rid 
of  it.  Take  Pluto  Water 
every  morning  for  ten 
mornings,  and  see  a  new 
world   in   ten  days  ! 


Gentle,  Effective 

Don't  miss  n  day.  Take  it 
before  breakfast  as  recom- 
mended— one-fifth  glass  Pluto 
Water  in  four-fifths  glass  hot 
water — for  ten  straight  days. 
Cleanse  your  system  of  every 
vestige  of  health-destroying 
impurities.  Then  you  will 
understand  why  for  nearly  90 
years,  from  all  over  the 
world,  people  have  traveled 
to  French  Lick  Springs  for 
this  ten-day  Pluto  Water 
treatment.  And  why  physi- 
cian's everywhere  recommend 
it  as  a  mild  and  effective 
laxative  —  non-irritating  and 
non-habit-forming. 

Two  sizes — 20c  and  45c — ■ 
at  all  drug  counters.  Bottled 
and  sealed  at  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick, 
Indiana. 


NEW 

TASTELESS 

WAY 


TO    TAKE 

PLUTO 


Taken  as  directed 
—  one-fifth  glass 

in  four-fifths 
glass  of  hot  water 


Pluto  Water  is 
virtually  tasteless. 
Mild,  effective — it 
can  be  taken  with- 
out disturbance  of 
daily  routine. 


• 


Herb  Howe  Recalls 


(Continued  from  page  77) 


Americas  Laxative  Mineral  Water 


Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  rules 
again  as  Greta  Garbo.  Knowing  both 
the  Queen  and  Greta  intimately,  I  can 
say  that  they  are  sisters  under  the 
tweed — wearing  brogues  and  breeches, 
running  away  from  it  all  and  telling 
everybody  to  go  yump. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  also  getting  a 
break  as  Katharine  Hepburn — not  as 
the  Virgin  Queen  but  as  The  Tudor 
Wench. 

WITH  a  view  to  aiding  the  casting 
directors,   Emanuel  M.,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  writes  to  suggest: 

Vilma  Banky  as  Louise  de  la  Valliere. 
Marlene   Dietrich   as  the   Venus    (of 
Venus  berg)    in  "Tannhauser." 

Mae  West  as  Madame  de  Montespan. 

BAD  Boys  of  History  are  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

Wally  Beery  as  Pancho  Villa  will 
line  'em  up  against  the  wall  and  the 
box  office.   Now  that's  casting! 

Charles  Laughton's  Henry  VIII  is 
something  to  celebrate,  especially  in 
Reno.  Charlie  is  a  sort  of  male  Mae 
West.  I  mean  he  does  for  the  Bad 
Boys  what  Mae  does  for  the  Guls.  I 
sat  through  a  second  showing  of  ''The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  badly  as  those 
Christians  bored  me,  just  to  see  his 
Nero   again. 

HOLLYWOOD  producers  have  al- 
ways been  afraid  of  history.  Any- 
thing bordering  on  the  educational  was 
considered  too  heavy  for  the  American 
public.  Russian  films,  educational  and 
realistic,  are  "propaganda."  And 
"propaganda"  is  poison. 

When  Lubitsch's  "Du  Barry"  was 
imported,  the  title  was  changed  to 
"Passion,"  and  his  "Henry  VIII"  be- 
came "Deception."  The  movie  sahibs 
are  still  a  bit  timorous. 

Historical  characters  have  to  be 
sexed  up.  Thus  we  have  "The  Affairs 
of  Voltaire"  and  "The  Loves  of  Henry 
VIII."  Incidentally,  I  went  to  see 
George  Arliss  in  "The  Affairs  of  Vol- 
taire" because  Voltaire  happens  to  be 
my  big  favorite.  I  failed  to  recognize 
him.  Maybe  toward  the  last  he  did 
resort  to  senile,  simian  antics,  though 
the  biographies  never  gave  me  that 
impression. 

If  I  hadn't  seen  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture I  should  have  thought  it  was 
Granny's  Night  Out. 

I  CAST  Jeanette  MacDonald  and 
Ramon  Novarro  for  "The  Merry 
Widow"  because  they  can  sing  and 
dance  and  look  the  parts  of  Widoiv  and 
Prince.  But,  evidently,  the  producers 
didn't  read  me  that  month. 

At  this  writing  Chevalier  is  sched- 
uled to  star  in  the  picture.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  a  feminine  star 
will  not  be  necessary.  Maybe  he  fig- 
ures the  Widow  and  Prince  as  a  dual 
role  and  will  waltz  with  himself.  Of 
all  my  childish  enthusiasms  Maurice 
has  palled  most. 

We  are  also  informed  that  new  songs 
and  music  will  be  written,  Lehar  being 
old-fashioned.  Is  there  some  place  I 
can  lie  down?  Didn't  I  tell  you  they'd 
want  to  modernize  it  and  didn't  I  sug- 
gest Sir  James  Cagney  and  Lady  Lou 
West  for  the  Prince  and  the  Widow? 
That,  at  least,  would   be  the  merriest 


Merry  Widow  what  ever  waltzed, 
wouldn't  it? 

T^RANCIS  LEDERER,  too,  would 
■»■  make  a  great  Prince,  providing  he 
can  sing;  but,  apparently,  that  wouldn't 
be  necessary  in  view  of  the  gent  se- 
lected. 

SINCE  you  appear  to  be  a  friend  of 
Ramon  Novarro,  I  am  writing  to 
ask  what  you  think  of  organizing  a  fan 
club  to  honor  him,"  writes  Lucille  B., 
of  Cleveland.  What,  another  one!  As 
though  there  weren't  enough  Ramon- 
antics  threatening  and  cajoling  me  to 
write  more  about  him.  I  recently  had 
a  sinister  letter  from  one  Novarro 
clubber  saying  I  was  about  to  be  buried 
unless  I  gave  him  more  space.  It's 
a  Mafia,  that's  what  it  is.  To  think 
that  the  gentle  Ramon  should  inspire  a 
Black  Hand!  One  more  Novarro  club 
and  I'm  going  to  drink  a  bottle  of  Black 
Narcissus. 

Things  I  Don't  Crave — 

Spy  stories. 

Plucked  eyebrows. 

Women  in  breeches,  especially  from 
the  rear. 

Cartoon  comedies. 

Cantor  comedy. 

Clogging  in  "musicals." 

Animal  fights,  torture  and  slaughter, 
of  which  there  have  been  plenty  in 
pictures — and  we  criticize  Spaniards 
for  bull  fights! 

NOTE  to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and 
to  General  Plutarco  Calles,  Mexico's 
Great  Man: 

Why  not  investigate  Hollywood  pro- 
ducers who  send  companies  across  the 
line  into  Mexico  for  scenes  of  wild 
animal  butchery  because  they  are 
afraid  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  on  this  side? 
One  animal  trainer,  little  knowing  what 
the  animals  were  in  for,  got  drunk  and 
stayed  drunk  during  one  of  these 
orgies,  too  horrified  by  the  director's 
bestiality  toward  "beasts." 

And  did  you  know  that  pro- 
ducers, sometimes  insist  upon  a 
"morals"  clause  in  the  contracts  of 
the  stars? 

LOS  ANGELES  Police  Commission 
'  has  ruled  against  female  imper- 
sonators in  Hollywood  night  clubs. 
They're  determined  to  make  Hollywood 
a  skirtless  town.  They  should  succeed. 
There  are  plenty  of  male  imperson- 
ators to  serve  as  bouncers. 

I  DON'T  want  to  be  altogether  omin- 
ous this  month,  but  that  barnyard 
party  given  by  Kay  Francis  for  which 
the  Hollywood  kings  and  queens  put 
aside  their  diamonds  to  romp  as  rustics, 
reminded  me  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  ladies  playing  farmer  just  before 
starved  rustics  started  the  famous 
revolution. 

Hollyivood  Deal: 

"A  cameraman  went  out  with  the 
strikers,"  writes  a  friend.  "The 
studio  told  him  to  break  with  the 
union  and  come  back  to  work  and 
they  would  give  him  a  contract. 
He  went  back.  The  next  week  they 
fired  him.    He  shot  himself." 
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{Continued  from  page  35) 

dressing-room  bungalow  that  was  once 
his  in  the  days  of  his  million  dollar 
contract,  toward  the  two-room  suite  on 
Dressing-room  Row. 

While  back  on  the  set  he  has  just 
deserted.  .  .  . 

The  director  stands  behind  Garbo's 
bed,  his  inevitable  script  in  hand.  Well ! 
Garbo  and  Gilbert  are  reunited!  Has 
he  changed  .  .  .  ? 

Greta  (smiling  slightly)  :  "He  looks 
well;  better  than  I  have  ever  seen  him. 
He  will  be  marvelous  in  this  role. 
Changed?  There  is  nothing  for  him  to 
change  from.  John  Gilbert  is  never  the 
same  person." 

BUT  to  these  eyes  of  mine  there  is 
a  change  ...  in  both  of  them.  A 
man  as  sensitive  and  high  strung  as 
John  Gilbert  cannot  listen  for  three 
years  to  the  din:  "He  is  through  .  .  . 
he  is  through  ...  he  is  all  cleaned  up 
as  a  star  and  an  actor"  without 
confidence-shattering  humiliation.  _  A 
woman  cannot  know  the  overpowering 
success  of  Garbo  without  gaining  con- 
fidence and  sureness. 

For  the  moment,  temporarily,  their 
personalities  are  reversed.  It  is  Gil- 
bert who  is  shy,  ill  at  ease.  Garbo  is 
in  command  of  herself.  When  they 
were  making  their  great  "Flesh  and 
the  Devil"  it  was  not  that  way.  It 
was  Gilbert  the  strong  one.  _  Garbo, 
the  sensitive.  It  is  not  right,  it  is  not 
natural  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Gil- 
bert. He  is  behaving  like  a  grateful 
pup  that  has  had  an  unexpected  pat  of 
approval  on  the  head.  He  cannot  be 
his  abandoned,  colorful  self  on  the 
screen  until  he  is  free  of  it. 

TWO  days  later  .  .  .  and  things  are 
not  going  too  well  on  the  set  of 
"Queen  Christina."  They  have  moved 
into  a  tavern  scene  and  it  seems  cold 
and  unfriendly  as  though  they  might 
have  sensed  the  presence  of  ghosts. 

It  needs  only  a  casual  drift  through 
to  realize  that  Jack  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered his  poise.  He  is  nervous  in  his 
scenes;  not  quite  sure  of  himself.  So 
much  has  happened  so  suddenly.  The 
birth  of  his  daughter  .  .  .  the  unex- 
pected "comeback"  opportunity  of  this 
role  with  Garbo  .  .  .  interviews  that 
take  much  out  of  him  because  he  is 
forced  to  tell  and  re-tell  of  what  hap- 
pened to  that  great  idol,  Gilbert.  .  .  . 
There  have  been  photographic  sittings, 
costume  fittings  .  .  .  millions  of  little 
things  to  upset  him.  He  is  nervous 
.  .  .  they  have  rehearsed  the  scene  at 
the  tavern  table  many  times.  The  re- 
hearsals are  not  going  so  well. 

Garbo  is  wearing  a  costume  from 
the  picture,  a  colorful  affair  of  breeches 
and  a  wide  sweeping  hat  with  a  plume 
on  it.  It  is  obvious  she  is  disguised 
as  a  man.  Her  long-bobbed  hair  is 
swooped  up  under  the  hat  in  mannish 
severity.  Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of 
the  tedious  rehearsal,  she  speaks: 

Greta:  "Let  us  stop  and  rest  a  mo- 
ment.    Shall  we  smoke?" 

The  tension  is  relieved.  Garbo  moves 
casually  over  to  a  camera  stool  .  .  . 
perches  herself  on  it.  The  crew  is  "at 
ease."  The  director  yawns,  stretches. 
Now  Jack  is  standing  beside  Greta's 
{Please  turn  to  page  80) 


Twins,  Muriel  and  Charlotte  Denenfeld,  age  18,  residing  at  615  West  164th  Street,  New  York 

Twins  test  six  leading  Tooth  Pastes 

PEBECO  PROVES  BEST 


"Why  not  test  Pebeco  against  the  five  other 
leading  tooth  pastes  on  twins?"  we  said. 

"Fine!"  said  Dr.  David  B.  Freundlich, 
leading  dental  authority  of  New  York. 
"Twins  provide  the  most  impartial  possi- 
ble testing  ground  for  tooth  paste  merit. 
Same  environment.  Same  heredity.  Hence 
their  tooth  and  mouth  structure  is  apt  to 
be  alike." 

So  that's  what  he  did.  Tested  Pebeco  and 
the  five  other  leading  nationally  advertised 
tooth  pastes  on  twins — for  thirty  days. 
One  twin  in  each  pair  used  Pebeco  twice 
daily.  The  other  used  tooth  paste  A,  B,  C, 
D  or  E,  (well-known  brands) . 

Read  at  the  right  what  Pebeco  did  in  com- 
parison with  the  five  other  tooth  pastes ! 

Pebeco  was  more  than  twice  as  effective 
because  of  its  basic  ingredient,  Potassium 
Chlorate.  This  substance  is  an  active  agentin 
assisting  nature  to  correct  acid  mouth,  help- 
ing to  check  mouth  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay.  It  stimulates  the  flow  of  saliva, 
nature's  own  process  for  keeping  the  teeth 
sound,  gums  and  mouth  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

You  can  prove  it,  too.  Try  Pebeco — 10- 
cent  or  50-cent  size  —  in  your  own  mouth. 
You  will  Jeel  it  working  for  the  good 
of  your  mouth  and  gums.     And  just 
see  what  it  does  for  your  teeth!    Buy 
a  tube  of  Pebeco  today  ! 


On  These  Five  Vital  Points  Pebeco  Wins! 

1.  WHITENESS  .  .  .  Pebeco  whitened  the  teeth  in 
98%  of  the  cases — the  five  other  tooth  pastes  in 
only  56%,  proving  Pebeco's  superiority  in  cleaning 
and  removing  stains  and  discoloration. 

2.  LUSTRE  . . .  Pebeco  improved  the  lustre  in  94% 
of  the  cases — the  others  in  only  40%.  Pebeco,  in  no 
case,  made  the  slightest  scratch  upon  the  enamel. 

3.  Fl  LM  . . .  Pebeco  removed  mucin  plaques  (film) 
from  teeth  of  88%  of  the  users — others  from  only 
32%. 

4.  GUMS  .  .  .  Pebeco  checked  inflammation  and 
bleeding,  toned  and  hardened  the  gums  of  97%  of 
the  users,  other  tooth  pastes  of  only  57%. 

5.  ACID  MOUTH...  Pebeco  alone — of  all  the  well- 
known  tooth  pastes  tested — actually  assisted  in 
stimulating  the  natural  flow  of  helpful  saliva  which 
combats  the  acids  that  start  decay.  Other  tooth 
pastes  brought  only  slight  or  temporary  improve- 
ment in  acid  mouth  conditions. 


—  TOOTH  PASTE 


Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau 
Why  Twins  and  What  They  Proved 

I  chose  groups  of  twins  because  their 

mouth    conditions    are    apt    to    be 

identical.     One   twin    used    Pebeco 

twice  daily  for  30  days.  The  other, 

tooth  paste  A,  B,  C,  D  or  E — one 

of  the  five  other  leading  brands.    I 

examined  each  pair  weekly.  At  the 

end  of  30  days,  I  submitted  my  reports,  and  the 

statements  in  this  advertisement  are  in  accordance 

with  the  facts.  For  professional  information  on 

UA        these  tests,  write  me  at  101  Central  Park  West, 

New  York. 

L       (Signed)  DAVID  B.  FREUNDLICH,  D.D.S. 
1933.  Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc. 
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MEN  CAN  TELL 

by  the  Smartness 
of  her  Make-up! 

MEN  compare  her  with  other  girls  and 
find  her  lovelier  by  far!  Her  lips  never 
shriek  "paint".  For  she  always  uses  a  marvel- 
ous new  kind  of  lipstick  that  brings  smooth, 
natural  color.  Rich,  glowing  color. ..but  not  a 
trace  of  paint  to  make  her  mouth  conspicuous ! 

A  lipstick  called  Tangee 

Other  lipsticks  may  coat  your  lips  with 
paint.  But  Tangee  isn't  paint.  It's  a  special 
kind  of  lipstick  which  blends  so  perfectly 
that  it  looks  like  your  own  coloring !  No  hard 
lipstick  line.  No  caking.  No  painted  look. 

In  the  stick,  Tangee  looks  orange.  But  put 
it  on.  You'll  see  it  change  color  to  the  one 
shade  of  blush-rose  best  suited  to  you !  Actu- 
ally, Tangee  brings  out  the  natural  color 
hidden  in  your  lips! 

Use  Tangee  and  see  fresh,  natural  color  in 
your  lips!  Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  lip- 
sticks ...  at  any  toilet  goods  counter. 

Rouge  matches  lipstick 
Tangee  Rouge  Compact 
changes  to  the  one  shade 
most  natural  for  your  type ! 
Never  causes  an  over-rouged 
look.  A  perfect  match  for 
Tangee  Lipstick! 
Comes  in  refill-  ^|  R  j 
able  compact. 
Refills  fit  com- 
pact    perfectly. 


M^ 


SMALL  SIZE 
TANGEE  LIPSTICK 

Also  in  Theatrical— a  deeper 
hade    for  professional   use 


*IL 


MS; 


World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS    THAT    PAINTED    LOOK 


I  *  SPECIAL  10c  OFFER!  TG12  J 

|    The  George W.Luft  Co.        /    Enclose  10fi    )    J 
417  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York     Vstamps  or  coin/    | 


I  Rush  Miracle  Make-up  Set  containing  minia-  I 

■  ture  Tangee  Lipstick,  Rouge  and  Powder.  ■ 

■  Shade     DF1«h    ^Rachel    [JUght  Rachel  I 

■  Name . I 

■  Address . I 

I  City State I 
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stool.  They  are  talking  together  quietly. 
He  is  trying  to  say  something  to  her 
.  .  .  apparently  something  he  is  having 
difficulty  in  phrasing.  Then  Greta 
speaks  in  that  soft,  low  voice: 

"I  do  not  want  to  hear  you  say  how 
grateful  you  are  to  me  .  .  .  again. 
Why  should  you  be  grateful  to  me? 
If  you  feel  I  have  done  you  a  favor," 
(she  shrugs)  "I  feel  that  you  did  me 
a  favor  when  you,  the  great  John  Gil- 
bert, had  me  to  play  in  your  pictures. 
If  I  have  in  any  way  done  you  a  good 
turn  .  .  .  this  just  evens  the  score." 

JACK  looks  at  her.  Something  that 
even  ghosts  can't  understand  is  hap- 
pening. With  that  simple  little  speech 
Greta  Garbo  has  done  far  more  for 
Jack  Gilbert  than  give  him  his  come- 
back opportunity.  She  has  restored 
that  spark  .  .  .  that  fire  .  .  .  that  self 
confidence  that  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  real  Jack  Gilbert  as  the  color  of 
his  hair  and  eyes.  In  a  moment,  a  bare 
split  second,  it  is  all  back  again. 

The  Director:  "Let's  shoot  it  now." 
But  even  he  doesn't  realize  what  has 
happened  until  the  noiseless,  glass- 
encased  camera  starts  turning.  A  color- 
ful, exciting  and  dashing  hero  strides 
across  that  tavern  set,  his  words  ring- 
ing confidently.  It  is  the  Jack  Gilbert 
of  old,  the  most  exciting  and  outrageous 
figure  that  ever  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
screen,  going  through  his  paces  and 
"doing  his  stuff"  again!  The  scene  is 
in  the  box!      It  is  a  wow! 

HOW  different  it  is!  The  ice  of 
restraint  so  noticeable  between 
Garbo  and  Gilbert  is  broken  now.  As 
the  days  of  production  pass,  they  laugh 
and  joke  just  as  they  used  to  do  be- 
tween scenes  of  their  silent  pictures  in 
the  past. 

That  is  Gilbert  standing  there  before 
Greta's  chair,  giving  an  imitation  of 
the  way  his  baby  daughter  looked  the 
day  she  was  born.  He  puckers  his  face 
and  twists  his  mouth.  Greta  laughs: 
"You  are  such  a  fool."  She  says  it 
the  way  she  used  to  say  it  when  some- 
thing the  amazing  Gilbert  said,  or  did, 
made  her  laugh! 

There  is  to  be  a  long  wait  between 
these  scenes.  The  carpenters  are  re- 
pairing something  in  the  back  of  the 
set.  The  set  chairs  of  Gilbert  and 
Garbo  are  side-by-side  as  they  sit  and 
talk. 

Jack:  "Where  are  you  living,  now, 
Greta?" 

Garbo:  "Santa  Monica  ...  if  you 
can  call  it  living?" 

He  seems  amused. 

Jack:    "If    you    are    not   happy    the 


way  you  live  .  .  .  why  don't  you  live 
some  other  way?" 

Garbo  (shrugs)  :  "I  do  not  know  any 
other  way  of  living." 

Ah,  this  is  what  we  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  That  first  intimate  tete-a-tete 
between  Gilbert  and  Garbo  that  has 
really  been  the  sole  purpose  of  all  this 
confounded  spying  of  mine. 

Jack  is  curious.  If  Garbo  is  not 
happy  in  Hollywood,  why  did  she 
return. 

Jack  (teasingly)  :  "You  know  you 
love  it  here!" 

Greta:  "I  do  not  love  it  anywhere." 

Jack:  "I  don't  believe  it!  Whether 
you  will  admit  it  or  not  you  are  a 
creature  of  habit.  You  would  be  per- 
fectly miserable  making  a  picture,  or 
doing  a  play,  in  a  strange  country  with 
strange  faces  about  you.  And  what's 
more  ...  I  think  you've  even  begun  to 
like  the  'eternal  sunshine'  of  Cali- 
fornia!" 

Gilbert,  then,  like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
is  musing  why  Greta  came  back,  and 
just  like  the  rest  of  us  ...  he  didn't 
get  a  definite  answer  to  his  "Why?" 
It  was  Greta's  turn  to  tease. 

She  said:  "You  are  always  asking- 
questions  .  .  .  just  like  a  reporter." 

Jack:  "And  never  getting  any  an- 
swers .  .  .  just  like  the  reporters!" 

AND  I  wondered  if  there  was  ever 
-i*-  any  answer  to  anything  Garbo 
did?  There  are  those  rumors  that 
won't  die  that  Garbo  suffered  severe 
financial  reverses  and  that  she  came 
back  for  that  tremendous  salary  of 
$12,000  weekly  offered  her  on  her  new 
contract  with  M-G-M.  But  then,  tre- 
mendous money  for  Greta  Garbo  could 
have  been  obtained  in  any  capital  in 
the  world.  The  city  of  Stockholm  would 
no  doubt  have  floated  a  bond  issue  to 
keep  her  had  she  wanted  to  remain. 

Jack  (laughing)  :  "It  must  have  been 
the  sunshine  that  brought  you  back.  It 
couldn't  have  been  your  Hollywood  so- 
cial life!" 

Greta  (pretending  to  be  offended)  : 
"Oh,  I  have  social  life!" 

Jack:  "You  have?" 

Greta:  "Sure!  I  know  some  mu- 
sicians and  two  artists!" 

Could  it  be  true?  Was  Greta  Garbo 
actually  kidding  herself?  Has  the 
queen  of  the  screen  a  secret  sense  of 
humor  that  no  one  has  ever  suspected? 
It  was  too  much  for  even  my  gift  of 
bearing  up! 

It  was  surprise  enough  to  find  Garbo 
and  Gilbert  self-conscious  and  ill  at 
ease  with  each  other.  But  actually 
joking  together — and  joking  about  the 
legend  of  Garbo! 


WHERE    COLOR    COUNTS 

Nowhere  do  precise  shade  and  color  make  such  a  difference  as  on 
a  woman's  face.  If  you  want  help  in  choosing  the  most  becoming 
shades  of  rouge,  powder  and  lipstick,  you  should  have  a  copy  of  our 
beauty  circular,  Color  Harmony  Chart.  Send  your  request  with  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  to  Ann  Boyd,  care  of  the  New 
Movie   Magazine,   55   Fifth   Avenue,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
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The  reason  why  movie  producers  re- 
turn unsolicited  manuscripts  unread 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  salty  words 
— "Bitter  Experience." 

True,  an  unknown  might  conceivably 
send  in  a  great  story,  but  the  chances 
(according  to  our  experience  tables) 
are  just  about  6,000  to  1  against  it. 
It  costs  us  a  fortune  to  read  such  manu- 
scripts in  the  first  place,  because  read- 
ers have  to  have  salaries,  and  the 
salaries  have  to  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducers. It  is  far  cheaper  to  hire  an 
experienced  author  of  high  standing  to 
write  a  story  than  to  read  thousands 
of  manuscripts  written  by  unknowns. 

Listen  to  these  figures  and  remember 
they  are  true: 

Once,  in  our  ignorance,  we  offered 
a  prize — in  fact,  six  prizes — for  the 
best  screen  stories,  no  matter  who 
wrote  them. 

We  received  exactly  six  thousand 
manuscripts.  It  took  a  big  staff  weeks 
to  read  them.  We  found  to  our  amaze- 
ment that  over  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
were  either  plagiarized  or  just  plain 
ignorant. 

Several  thousands  were  actually 
stolen  bodily  from  some  motion  picture 
already  on  the  market,  or  from  a  fa- 
mous stage  success  or  a  well-known 
book.  In  such  cases  the  titles  were 
changed  but,  in  a  few  cases,  the  steal- 
ers did  not  even  change  the  title. 

We  awarded  six  prizes  to  the  six 
best  stories,  and  they  were  terrible. 
Not  one  of  them  was  fit  to  make  into 
a  picture,  but  we  paid  the  prizes  just 
to  show  good  faith. 

Our  lawyers  had  fits. 

They  said :  "This  should  teach  you 
never  to  accept  stories  from  unknown 
sources,  because  you'  can  never  know 
when  they  are  rank  plagiarisms.  You 
might  make  a  picture  out  of  one  of 
them  and  then  discover,  too  late,  that 
you  had  bought  a  stolen  story.  In  that 
case  you  would  have  to  turn  over  all 
your  profits  to  the  original  author  from 
whom  it  had  been  swiped. 

"The  only  way  to  protect  yourself 
from  this  sort  of  thing  hereafter  is  to 
refuse  to  read  manuscripts  which  come 
without  solicitation.  Return  them  un- 
read. Don't  open  them.  Treat  them 
as  you  would  treat   dynamite." 

"But,"  we  expostulated,  "that  means 
we  can  never  dig  up  new  sources  of 
story  material.  It  means  that  we  must 
cut  ourselves  off  from  dozens,  possibly 
hundreds,  of  stories  which  are  mighty 
good    screen    stuff." 

"Correct!"  exclaimed  the  lawyers. 
"But  it  also  means  it  is  the  only  way 
you  can  protect  yourselves  *  from 
charges  of  plagiarism.  Lay  off,  Mac- 
duff." 

C  0,  ever  since  then,  we  have  refused 
^  to  read  or  even  open  manuscripts 
sent  in  from  unknowns. 

Mind  you,  every  one  of  these  un- 
knowns claims — and  probably  believes 
— that  his  story  is  the  best  one  ever 
written.  Please  note  that  the  budding 
author  who  sent  his  story  to  us  with  his 
insulting  card  said  that  his  story  "will 
go  down  in  history  as  being  epochal 
and  remarkable."  He  admits  it  is 
great. 

They  all  do. 

It  is  another  phenomenon,  like  the 
(Please  turn  to  page  82) 


YOUTH'S  CHARM 

may  be  yours  if  you  keep  that  schoolgirl  complexion 


YOU  may  bring  romance  closer  .  .  .  you 
may  hold  youth's  charm  and  appeal  as 
years  go  by,  if  you'll  keep  youth  glowing  in 
your  skin.  And  this  simple  daily  treatment 
is  priceless,  for  it  is  based  on  youth-protect- 
ing olive  and  palm  oils. 

These  oils  are  blended,  by  secret  process, 
in  the  making  of  Palmolive,  the  soap  of  youth. 
No  other  blend,  in  all  the  wrorld,  is  like  this. 

Nature's  own  beauty  oils 

Olive  oil  —  soothing,  enriching  —  gives 
Palmolive  a  velvety  lather.  This  mild  lather 
penetrates  the  tiny  pores,  freeing  them  of 
accumulations  easily,  leaving  skin  soft, 
smooth,  gloriously  clear  and  fresh. 

Olive  oil,  too,  gives  Palmolive  that  won- 
derfully rich,  olive-green  color. 


Remember,  into  each  cake 
of  Palmolive  Soap  goes  an 
abundance  of  olive  oil,  na- 
ture's greatest  beauty  aid. 


PALMOLIVE  .  . 

tke  soap  c|  XlcrutJa 


Begin  this  beauty  treatment 

Buy  three  cakes  today.  Then  start 
this  2 -minute  beauty  treatment 
recommended  by  over  twenty 
thousand  beauty  specialists:  every 
morning  and  evening,  massage  a 
rich  lather  of  Palmolive  Soap  gen- 
tly into  the  skin  with  your  hands; 
rinse  with  warm  water,  then  with 
cold.  And,  after  you've  done  that 
regularly  for  a  month,  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  hold  youth's  charm, 
in  spite  of  birthdays. 
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Treat  COLDS 

in  the  First  Stage! 

Colds  go  thru  3  Stages  and  they're 
jar  Easier  "Relieved  in  the  First 
than  in  the  Second  or  Third! . . . 

IT  PAYS  to  know  something  about  colds! 
They  are  a  great  cause  of  prolonged  sickness 
and  financial  loss. 

A  cold  ordinarily  progresses  through  three 
stages.  The  first — the  Dry  stage,  the  first  24 
hours.  The  second — the  Watery  Secretion  stage, 
from  1  to  3  days.  The  third — the  Mucous  Secre- 
tion stage. The  time  to  '  'nail"  a  cold  is  in  the  first 
or  Dry  stage.  It  is  twice  as  easily  relieved  then. 

The  Wise  Measure 

The  thing  to  take  upon  catching  cold  is  Grove's 
Laxative  Bromo  Quinine.  It  stops  a  cold  quickly 
because  it  is  expressly  a  cold  remedy  and  be- 
cause it  does  the  four  things  necessary. 

First,  it  opens  the  bowels,  gently,  but  effec- 
tively, the  first  step  in  expelling  a  cold.  Second, 
it  combats  the  cold  germs  in  the  system  and  re- 
duces the  fever.  Third,  it  relieves  the  headache 
and  that  grippy  feeling.  Fourth,  it  tones  the 
system  and  helps  fortify  against  further  attack. 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  utterly 
harmless  and  may  be  freely  taken  with  perfect 
safety.  It  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  the  leading 
cold  and  grippe  tablet  of  the  world. 

Now—  20%  More 
for  Your  Money 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine 

now  comes  in  two  sizes — 30c  and 

50c  —  and  is  sold  by  every  drug 

store  in  America.    It  pays  to  buy 

tbe  50c  size  as  it  gives  you  20% 

more   for   your    money.    Always 

ask  for  it  by  the  full  name  and 

look   for  the   letters  LBQ 

stamped  on  every  tablet. 

Look  for  an  ulterior  motive 

when  a  substitute  is  offered. 


A  Cold  is  on 
Internal  Infection 

and  Requires 
Internal  Treatment 


GROVE'S    LAXATIVE 

BROMO  QUININE 


Confessions  of  a  Movie 
Magnate 
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very  remarkable  fact  that  of  all  the 
millions  of  babies  in  the  world,  each  one 
is  the  most  marvelous  to  its  own 
mother. 

Every  story  is  the  greatest  ever 
written,  especially  if  it  is  the  au- 
thor's first  effort.  The  man  who  fath- 
ered it  or  the  woman  who  mothered  it 
is  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  the  smart- 
est, the  most  original  and  has  the  cutest 
dimples.  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  am 
speaking  of  stories  or  babies,  but  who 
cares? 

I  TOLD  you  once  that  all  the  real 
stars  are  nutty.  Then  I  tried  to 
prove  to  you  that  the  really  good 
movie  producers  are  nutty. 

But  in  the  case  of  authors,  this  nut- 
tiness  is  not  confined  to  the  good  ones. 
It  goes  for  all  of  them.  Even  the  story 
thieves  who  calmly  steal  a  story  from 
someone  else  are  nutty  enough  to  think 
they  can  get  away  with  it. 

One  of  our  competitors  tried  years 
ago  to  teach  well-known  authors  how 
to  write  for  the  screen.  The  idea  was 
to  bring  the  world-famous  authors  to 
Hollywood  and  teach  them  the  movie 
business. 

Author  No.  1  turned  out  to  be  a 
dope  fiend  and  had  to  be  fired  off  the 
lot. 

Author  No.  2  was  drunk  so  much  of 
the  day  that  he  couldn't  work.  Out  the 
window  with  him! 

Author  No.  3  got  the  idea  that  he 
would  become  a  movie  producer  him- 
self, so  he  stole  the  best  star  and  the 
best  director  the  studio  had,  set  up  his 
own  producing  business  and  lost  all  the 
money  he  had  made  on  his  best-selling 
books. 

All  were  famous  authors.  If  I  dared 
to  tell  you  their  names,  you  would  be 
amazed. 

The  same  thing  which  made  them 
best-selling  authors  had  twisted  their 
morals  somehow.  Of  course,  this 
doesn't  mean  that  all  writers  of  best- 
sellers are  unmoral  or  immoral,  but 
just  the  same  I've  never  met  one  that 
wasn't  at  least  a  bit  off  his  base. 

The  real  ability  to  create  seems  to 
make  a  person  lop-sided,  whether  he 
creates  a  great  role,  creates  a  great 
book  or  play,  or  even  creates  a  great 
piece  of  art,  sculpture  or  architecture. 

BUT,  as  I  said,  when  it  comes  to 
story-writing,  even  the  amateurs 
have  a  nuttiness  beyond  all  belief. 
Even  those  who  create  something  not 
worth  creating  become  obsessed  with 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  its 


kind  and  that  any  producer  who  turns 
it  down  is  a  dirty  villain. 

Right  this  minute  I've  got  a  woman 
waiting  outside  in  the  anteroom  who 
has  caused  more  trouble  for  movie  pro- 
ducers than  any  other  ten  authors  com- 
bined. She  wants  to  see  me  or  sue  me, 
I  don't  know  which. 

About  once  a  year  she  bobs  up  with 
a  claim  that  she  was  the  original  au- 
thor of  some  successful  picture  just  re- 
leased by  one  of  the  producing  com- 
panies. 

She  has  been  thrown  out  of  some  of 
the  nicest  courts  in  the  land,  but  there's 
no  law  against  suing  again,  so  she 
sues. 

While  persons  of  this  type  are  loose 
in  the  land,  you  won't  get  a  very  sym- 
pathetic hearing  from  any  movie  pro- 
ducer when  you  send  in  a  manuscript. 
He  is  afraid  to  read  it,  just  as  I  am. 
Even  if  he  read  it  and  liked  it,  he 
would  be  afraid  to  produce  it  lest  some- 
one pop  up  somewhere  and  claim  it  was 
stolen. 

SOME  wise  man  once  figured  out 
that  there  are  only  seven  themes 
about  which  a  story  can  be  constructed. 
With  about  seven  million  budding  au- 
thors working  on  only  seven  themes, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  two  of  them  or 
two  thousand  of  them  will  hit  on  the 
same  basic  plot. 

If  two  of  them  send  their  stories  to 
a  producer  and  he  buys  one  of  them, 
the  other  is  as  sore  as  a  boil  and  he 
hires  a  lawyer.  It  costs  a  pile  of  money 
to  put  up  a  defense  against  him,  no 
matter  how  innocent  the  producer  may 
be. 

PRODUCERS  are  still  nutty,  but 
most  of  them  are  not  nutty  enough 
to  deal  with  unknown  authors  whom 
they  consider  even  nuttier. 

Listen,  author! 

If  you  have  written  the  greatest 
movie  ever  concocted,  get  your  fun 
out  of  it  by  reading  it  to  your  family. 
They  will  love  it.  They  will  agree  with 
you  that  the  movie  producers  who  re- 
turned it  unread  are  just  dirty  dogs. 
They  will  be  dead  sure  that  the  trouble 
with  the  movies  comes  entirely  from 
turning  down  your  unread  epic.  This 
will  buck  you  up. 

It  will  save  you  postage,  too.  For. 
believe  me,  the  movies  would  be  afraid 
to  buy  your  epic  even  if. they  read  it 
and  liked  it! 

Between  you  and  me,  is  it  entirely 
original?  Is  all  of  it  your  very  own 
idea?     Honestly?     On  the  dead  level? 


DON'T  WE  ALL? 

You  can  hardly  blame  children  for  having  their  own  likes  and 
dislikes  in  food.  Don't  we  all  have  our  preferences?  You  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  give  children  the  food  they  should  have  if  you  will 
give  them  what  they  like.  If  you  would  like  our  food  circular,  "What 
They  Like  to  Eat,"  based  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  tastes  of  hundreds 
of  children,  send  your  request  to  Rita  Calhoun,  care  of  the  New 
Movie    Magazine,    55    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 

rift  between  Ruth  Chatterton  and 
George  Brent?  Can  it  be  that  George 
has  tired  of  Ruth's  broad  A  so  quickly? 
Or  is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
Ruth  plans  to  throw  George  overboard 
and  return  to  Ralph  Forbes,  with 
whom  she  has  been  seen  so  frequently 
of  late?" 

This  choice  little  tid-bit  was  manu- 
factured out  of  whole  cloth.  When  Ruth 
and  George  returned  from  Europe, 
Ruth  was  taken  very  ill,  was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  two  weeks,  and  George, 
of  necessity,  had  to  take  care  of  their 
business  affairs  alone.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  was  seen  alone  started  divorce 
rumors.  When  Ruth  recovered,  she 
went  to  Lake  Arrowhead  to  convalesce, 
but  was  compelled  to  go  without  George 
because  he,  in  the  meantime,  had  also 
been  taken  ill.  The  divorce  rumors 
gathered  force! 

Hollywood  has  never  understood 
Ruth  Chatterton — perhaps  because  her 
conduct  has  been  too  civilized  for  this 
community.  Divorcing  Ralph  Forbes 
to  marry  George  Brent,  she  accom- 
plished the  impossible  by  retaining  the 
friendship  of  her  ex-husband.  And 
Ralph  and  George  are  the  best  of  pals. 
They  form  a  triumvirate  which  Holly- 
wood regards  with  amazement  —  and 
profound,  voluble  suspicion.  As  long 
as  Ralph  Forbes  is  a  party  to  this 
trinity,  you  will  be  regaled  with  in- 
sinuating stories.  But  don't  be  dis- 
turbed by  them — for  Ruth,  George  and 
Ralph  are  not. 

REPORTS  of  marital  differences  and 
■  pending  divorces  have  been  show- 
ered upon  almost  every  movie  person- 
age during  the  past  Summer.  Some 
were  true — many  were  not.  It  became 
a  matter  of  pride  with  the  local  news- 
papers to  unearth  at  least  one  new 
divorce  daily — after  a  certain  reporter 
had  "scooped  the  world"  on  the  Pick- 
ford-Fairbanks  separation  and  every 
rival  reporter  had  been  threatened  with 
dismissal  by  his  raging  city  desk. 

The  desperate  competition  that  en- 
sued threatened  every  marriage  in 
Hollywood.  No  one  was  immune.  The 
horrified  studio  heads  used  every  means 
available  to  stop  the  epidemic,  only  to 
discover  that  it  was  as  uncontrollable 
as  the  plague.  The  thing  went  so  far 
as  to  cause  Neil  Hamilton  to  insert  an 
advertisement  in  a  local  paper,  read- 
ing: 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Hamilton  wish 
to  announce  that  they  have  been 
happily  married  for  eleven  years  and 
that,  in  spite  of  the  many  rumors  ap- 
pearing in  this  and  other  public  prints, 
and  heard  wherever  true  gossipers 
foregather,  they  intend  to  remain  so 
for  many  years  more." 

THE  tide  of  divorce  stories  cul- 
minated in  a  barrage  of  libel  suits 
filed  by  Connie  and  Joan  Bennett. 
(You  may  have  heard  that  those  Ben- 
netts are  fighting  girls.) 

Two  New  York  newspapers,  a  Holly- 
wood paper  and  even  two  of  the  usually 
staid  dailies  of  London  printed  stories, 
garnished  with  glaring  headlines, 
charging  that  Connie  would  divorce  the 
Marquis  de  la  Falaise  in  order  to  marry 
Gilbert  Roland,  her  leading  man. 
Connie  was  furious  and  promptly  went 
to  war — only  to  pick  up  a  magazine 
and  discover  an  article  accusing  her  of 
(Please  turn  to  page  84) 
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Its!  our  .Lead  —  and 
livery  body  s  W atcnmg 

.All  men  are  susceptible  to  smooth 
white  hands  with  an  alluring  femi- 
nine texture.  Your  hands  may  he 
short  or  long,  thin  or  broad,  even 
masculine  in  shape — as  long  as  they 
have  a  clear  white  complexion,  com- 
parable to  that  ol  your  lace. 

Pacquin  s  Hand  Cream  has  been 
specially  prepared  to  do  right  by 
your  hands.  JVlore  than  an  ordinary 
vanishing  cream,  Pacquin  s  contains 
the  beneficial  properties  which  pre- 
vent dryness  and  chapping.  It  was 
originally  created  for  doctors  and 
nurses,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  so 
much  soap  and  -water.  Today,  smart 
•women  everywhere  use  it. 

Pacquin  s  is  not  an  oily  cream.  It 
leaves  no  sticky,  greasy  residue  on 
your  hands.  Xhe  skin  absorbs  it 
quickly  and  completely. 

don  t  try  to  hide 
your  hands — use 


Poison  Pens 

(Continued  from  page  83) 


In  convenient 
sized  jars,  priced 
10<*to$t.00.  AlsoPacquin'sCold 
Cream, Vanishing  Cream,  Lemon 
Cream,  and    Cleansing   Cream. 

Pacquin  Laboratories  Corporation,  New  York 


everything  from  infidelity  to  marrying 
for  a  title. 

On  the  opposite  page  was  an  equally 
objectionable  story  about  Joan,  pre- 
dicting that  she  could  not  escape  di- 
vorce and  resurrecting  her  one-time 
romance  with  John  Considine. 

Connie  grimly  prepared  another  libel 
suit,  and  Joan  enrolled  in  the  warfare 
by  bringing  a  similar  action.  Both 
stories  were  manufactured  entirely  of 
rumor  and  scandal.  It's  pretty  tough 
to  face  a  divorce  prediction  with  a 
blessed  event  impending — and  such  was 
the  case  with  Joan  Bennett.  '   . 

WHILE  blessed  events  are  seldom 
scandalous — even  in  Hollywood — 
they  do  make  grist  for  the  rumor  mill. 
It  was  extremely  nice  of  Arline  Judge 
to  have  a  baby,  for  one  editor  had  been 
reporting  it  for  months. 

One  newspaper  recently  printed  an 
item,  stating  that  one  of  those  events 
was  forthcoming  for  Joan  Blondell. 
Joan  promptly  telegraphed  her  denial. 

"Shame  on  you,"  the  telegram  read, 
"for  scaring  me  to  death.  You  see, 
before  George  and  I  were  married,  I 
read  in  your  newspaper  one  morning 
that  he  had  given  me  a  lovely  square- 
cut  diamond.  He  hadn't  at  the  time, 
but  four  hours  later,  he  did.  However, 
I  checked  very  carefully  and  found 
that  you're  in  error  this  time.  Shame 
on  you." 

Another  newspaper  had  previously 
erred  many  times  but  never  has  it 
been  so  ignominiously  routed  as  when 
it  announced  that  "Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald  and  Robert  Ritchie  were  married" 
and  that  it  would  wager  $10,000 
against  $5,000  it  could  prove  it. 

Jeanette  read  the  item  while  so- 
journing in  Paris  and  cabled  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  bet,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  wager  an  additional 
$5,000  that  it  was  a  bad  bet.  The 
wager  was  ignored. 

THIS  business  of  "marrying"  celeb- 
rities for  the  sake  of  circulation 
is  a  favorite  trick  of  the  sensation- 
peddling  reporter.  Not  long  ago,  a 
writer  caused  a  terrific  hullabaloo  by 
printing  an  unconfirmed  rumor  that 
Mae  West  had  been  married  for  years 
to  her  jovial  manager. 

That  one  story  completely  changed 
Mae's  attitude  toward  the  press.  Pre- 
viously she  had  been  very  friendly, 
eager  to  oblige.  Now,  she  became 
cagy  and  distrustful  and  for  weeks 
threatened  a  Garbo  act.  She  also 
threatened  a  libel  suit,  which  was 
staved  off  only  by  a  quick  retraction. 
Retractions  notwithstanding,  every 
studio  moved  against  that  particular 
writer,  who  _  was  an  old  offender,  and 
he  found  himself  persona  non  grata 
on  every  movie  lot.  Once  in  a  while, 
the  thumb  does  press  down  with  crush- 
ing force. 

Another  favorite  dodge  of  the  scan- 
dal-for-sale  reporter  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  feud  between  prominent 
personalities.  It  is  difficult  to  believe, 
but  nevertheless  the  Gospel  truth,  that 
Connie  Bennett  and  Gloria  Swanson 
have  never  even  met,  let  alone  battled 
— as  insisted  in  the  countless  stories 
printed  at  the  time  of  Connie's  mar- 
riage to  Gloria's  ex.  And,  incidentally, 
notwithstanding  all  the  racy  para- 
graphs you've  read,  Connie  did  not 
meet   Henri   de   la    Falaise   until   after 


he  had  been  separated  from  Gloria. 
Joan  Crawford  and  Jean  Harlow  are 
but  slightly  acquainted  and  could 
hardly  be  the  envenomed  rivals  they 
are  alleged  to  be.  Currently  Jeanette 
MacDonald  and  Ramon  Novarro,  work- 
ing together  in  "The  Cat  and  the 
Fiddle,"  are  said  to  be  bitterly  regard- 
ing one  another.  Actually,  they  are 
the  best  of  friends. 

THAT  "01'  Debbil"  Hunger  is  often 
to  blame  when  scandal  is  offered 
for  sale.  Writers,  like  everyone  else, 
must  eat — and  eating  is  apt  to  be  in- 
frequent if  they're  not  one  jump  ahead 
of  their  competitors  in  gathering  the 
news.  Not  only  is  there  plenty  of  com- 
petition, but,  in  Hollywood,  it's  often 
necessary  to  anticipate  news.  And  if 
a  writer's  anticipator  is  not  working 
well,  the  result  is  named  "scandal"  in- 
stead of  "scoop." 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion— but  the  hungry  writer  is  prone 
to  be  content  with  one  side,  the  side 
that  he  can  butter!  In  Hollywood, 
news  is  created,  anticipated,  exagger- 
ated— and  denied,  if  need  be. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  newspaper- 
dom,  which  demands  the  complete  au- 
thentication of  every  story,  does  not 
hold  in  this  hectic  town.  Here,  a  rumor 
is  news,  regardless  of  its  source.  An 
ex-servant,  an  ex -secretary,  an  ex- 
employe  of  any  sort,  is  not  cross- 
examined,  but  merely  examined,  for 
any  "inside"  story— the  more  "low- 
down,"  the  better — and  paid  well  for 
betraying  a  confidence. 

People  prefer  to  believe  the  worst  of 
Hollywood.  I  doubt  if  there  is  in  all 
Hollywood  one  well-known  reporter 
who  has  not  been  offered  repeatedly 
an  opportunity  to  make  "big  money" 
by  writing  filmland  "dirt"  for  scandal- 
mongering  publications. 

Because  certain  editors  have  thrown 
their  doors  wide  open  to  Hollywood 
scandal,  and  because  the  public  some- 
times seems  prone  to  damn  its  idols 
on  flimsy  testimony,  blackmail  has 
flourished  here.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  compute  the  vast  sums  which  have 
been  paid  by  stars  as  hush  money.  The 
Spanish-American  War  was  fought  on 
the  slogan,  "Remember  the  Maine" — 
Hollywood  blackmail  has  thrived  on  the 
slogan,  "Remember  Arbuckle." 

The  blackmailer's  most  common  pro- 
gram is  to  have  some  muck-raking 
article  set  up  in  print,  strike  proofs 
and  then  show  it  to  the  star. 

"This  is  going  to  be  printed,"  he 
says,  "unless  I  can  succeed  in  talking 
the  editor,  who's  a  pal  of  mine,  out  of 
it.  I  think  I  can  persuade  him  to  lay 
off  if  you  will  make  up  to  him  the 
money  he's  spent  getting  this  informa- 
tion and  having  it  made  ready  to 
print." 

Always  the  editor  is  a  "friend  of 
mine" — and  always  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  article  run  into  the 
thousands.  But  the  star,  terrified  by 
the  memory  of  the  morality  clause  in 
his  contract  and  the  merciless  judgment 
of  the  public,  usually  prefers  to  pay. 

Very  recently,  a  few  stars  have 
found  sufficient  courage  to  defy  the 
blackmailers.  Their  examples  have 
brought  encouragement  to  the  more 
timid   and  the   racket  is  on  the  wane. 


W 


HEN      Hollywood,      years      ago, 
courted  sensation  and  scandal  in 
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Poison  Pens 


the  effort  to  publicize  its  stars,  it 
created  a  Frankenstein  which  has 
threatened,  from  time  to  time,  to 
destroy  its  maker.  Only  through  the 
recent  thumbs-down-on-scandal  stand 
taken  by  the  studios,  the  Hays  office 
and  the  better  publications,  have  con- 
ditions been  bettered. 

The  most  insidious  thing  about 
scandal  is  that  it  never  grows  too  stale 
to  be  resurrected.  Mary  Pickford  is 
now  facing  a  civil  suit  which  involves 
her  divorce  from  Owen  Moore  and  her 
speedy  marriage  to  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
Joan  Crawford  will  never  live  down  the 
unfounded  scandal  which  accompanied 
her  divorce  from  Doug.,  Jr.  Mary 
Miles  Minter,  as  long  as  she  lives,  will 
always  be  the  "girl  in  the  William 
Desmond  Taylor  case." 

The  best  antidote  for  scandal  is 
frankness.  Marlene  Dietrich  deserves 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  finesse 
with  which  she  handled  a  delicate  situ- 
ation. When  Rita  Von  Sternberg  sued 
her  director-husband  mention  was  made 
of  "another  woman"  in  the  case. 
Marlene  forthwith  made  public  an- 
nouncement, "I  am  that  other  woman 
and  these  are  the  facts."  Had  she  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  sensational  in- 
sinuations, she  would  have  been  damned 
for  months  in  a  deluge  of  innuendos, 
surmises  and  vicious  rumors. 

Poison  pens!  The  only  way  to  face 
them  is  with  courage  enough  to  silence 
them  once  and  for  all! 


BEST  CHRISTMAS 
DISHES 

Here's  a  real  Christmas  present  -for 
you  or  one  of  your  friends — this 
month's  food  circulars  giving  the  very 
best  recipes  for  holiday  dishes  ob- 
tained from  cookery  experts  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  circulars 
include: 

De.  I.  First    course    for    Christmas 
dinner. 

De.  2.  Meats  for   Christmas. 

De.  3.  Up-to-date    stuffings. 

De.  4.  Christmas  dinner  vegetables. 

De.  5.  Christmas  salads. 

De.  6.  Christmas  beverages. 

De.  7.  Christmas   desserts. 

De.  8.  Candies    and    other    sweets. 

If  you  would  like  copies  of  these 
circulars,  send  ten  cents  to  Rita 
Calhoun,  care  of  Tower  Magazines,  55 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Re- 
member, they  are  printed  on  loose 
leaves,  so  that  you  can  keep  them  in 
a  loose-leaf  binder. 


Mother,  never  give  children  a 
grown-up's  laxative 


THE  welfare  of  your  children  is 
your  first  thought  at  waking. 
It  is  your  last  thought  at  night. 

And  yet,  you  may  be  doing  them 
harm  by  giving  them  laxatives  in- 
tended for  adult  use . . .  laxatives  often 
too  strong  for  children. 
Constipation  affects  90%  of  ail  children 
No  child  is  immune  from  constipa- 
tion, for  one  of  the  causes  of  consti- 
pation, mother,  is  beyond  your  con- 
trol— the  tendency  to  neglect  nature's 
urgings  for  extra  minutes  of  play. 

The  tell-tale  symptoms 
When  your  child  is  sallow,  finicky 
—  probably   his   elimination   is   not 
thorough.  Give  him  a  safe  laxative- 
Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Chas.  H.  Fletcher's  Castoria  is  a 
simple  vegetable  preparation  made  es- 
pecially for  children  .  .  .  Contains  no 
harmful  drugs — NO  NARCOTICS.  It  is 
gentle.  It  does  not  gripe.  Children 
love  the  taste  of  it !  Purchase  a  bottle 
at  your  druggist's.  And  be  sure  that 
the  signature  Chas.  H.  Fletcher  is  on 
the  carton. 


Hear  ALBERT  SPALDING  —  eminent 
violinist,  Don  Voorhees  and  his  Or- 
chestra, Conrad  Thibault,  baritone, 
supported  by  a  mixed  octet. 

Fletcher's  Castoria  presents  these 
radio  artists  every  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. Columbia  network  —  8 : 30  to 
9:00  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard  Time. 


CASTORIA 

for 

constipation 

in  children 


from  babyhood  to  11  years 
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/W  last  Mary  Gets 

a  "Movie  kiss" 


Try  the  Stage  and  Movie  Lipstick 

Now  you  can  give  your  lips  the  irresistible 
appeal  of  the  lips  of  the  movie  stars  and 
the  girls  in  the  Broadway  shows !  Just  use 
the  same  make-up — the  new  KISSPROOF 
Indelible  Lipstick  —  Special  Theatrical 
Color.  This  lipstick  gives  an  effect  so 
alluring,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  placed 
by  the  make-up  experts  in  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  both  Hollywood  Studios  and  New 
York  Theatres!  The  stars  could  pay  any 
price  —  yet,  it  happens,  their  matchless 
make-up  costs  but  a  few  cents !  See  what 
it  can  do  for  you  tonight.  You  can  get 
KISSPROOF  Lipstick  in  all  shades— in- 
cluding the  Special  Theatrical  Color — at 
any  drug  or  department  store  and  at  the 
ten  cent  stores. 

TCissproof 

JZu/etMe  LIPSTICK 
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The  Unknown  Will  Rogers 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


The  host  sent  Bill  a  formal  invita- 
tion and  Bill  responded  with  as  formal 
an  acceptance.  He  went,  and  worked 
like  a  Trojan  entertaining  the  other 
guests.  On  the  following  morning,  he 
sent  his  host  a  bill  for  $1500  "for  pro- 
fessional   services!" 

On  the  face  of  the  statement,  he 
penciled  this  memo: 

"You  did  not  invite  Mrs.  Rogers. 
Consequently,  I  can  only  conclude  that 
I  was  invited  as  a  professional  enter- 
tainer." 

The  bill  was  paid  by  return  mail! 

BILL,  by  the  way,  always  refers  to 
Mrs.  Rogers  as  "Mamma."  He 
worships  her  and  their  children.  He 
has  been  accused  of  being  too  indul- 
gent a  father,  but  no  one,  seeing  the 
respect  with  which  he  is  treated  by  his 
boys,  can  doubt  that  he  also  has  been 
at  pains  to  maintain  his  authority, 

He  has  often  been  accused  by  Holly- 
wood's gossips  of  being  somewhat  nig- 
gardly. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  knowing  him  as 
intimately  as  I  do,  I'm  inclined  to  the 
conviction  that  he  is  an  unusually  poor 
business  man. 

Mrs.  Rogers  and  his  business  man- 
ager administer  practically  all  of  his 
affairs.  And  certainly,  if  giving 
lavishly  to  every  charity  under  the  sun 
constitutes  an  indictment  against  a 
man's  business  ability,  he  is  a  veritable 
Micawber.  His  list  of  beneficiaries  is 
endless.  Organizations  and  individuals 
alike  have  only  to  hint  their  need  and 
Bill's  hand  plunges  generously  into  his 
purse. 

I  admire  him  the  more  because  he 
invariably  tries  to  keep  his  charities  a 
profound  secret,  even  from  those  who 
are  receiving  his  aid. 

For  instance,  here  in  Hollywood  is  a 
man — an  invalid — who  sincerely  be- 
lieves that  he  is  living  by  virtue  of  a 
trust  fund  created  by  deceased  rela- 
tives. The  fact  is  that  he  is  being  pro- 
vided for  by  five  big-hearted  conspira- 
tors, the  chief  of  whom  is  Bill  Rogers. 
They  brought  the  man  out  here  from 
the  East,  established  him  in  comfort- 
able quarters  and  every  month  send 
him  all  the  money  he  needs.  That  man 
has  never  once  suspected  that  he  is 
living  on  charity.  I  learned  of  the 
case  by  accident,  and  I  believe  that, 
excepting  the  quintet  of  Good  Samari- 
tans, I  am  the  only  person  who  knows 
the  facts. 

PERHAPS  you  have  heard  that  Bill 
received  $6,500  for  each  of  his  re- 
cent radio  broadcasts.  Did  you  also 
hear  what  he  did  with  the  money?  The 
officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Red  Cross  could  tell  you,  for  each  or- 
ganization received  exactly  one  half  of 
the  total  sum !  The  seven  broadcasts 
paid,  in  all,  $42,500.  Undoubtedly  Bill 
could  have  used  that  money. 

He  was  even  more  generous  when  he 
toured  the  Middle  West,  raising  money 
for  flood  relief.  In  every  town  where 
he  spoke,  he  offered  to  match  every 
dollar  contributed  by  the  public  with  a 
dollar  of  his  own.  And  he  did.  To 
my  certain  knowledge,  he  was  more 
than  once  called  upon  to  cover  dona- 
tions amounting  to  about  $25,000. 

Here  in  Hollywood,  he  has  always 
played  god-father  to  an  army  of  out- 
at-the-elbows  cowboys.  They  are  his 
people,  his  kind  of  folks !     Anything  he 


has  is  theirs  for  the  asking;  and  it's 
only  fair  to  add  that  they  are  loyal. 
Reverse  the  situation  and  they  would 
be  as  generous  with  him.  They  love 
him  and  would  go  to  hell  to  do  him  a 
favor. 

BILL'S  loyalty  to  his  friends  is  in- 
spiring. His  loyalty  to  his.  back- 
ground is  amazing.  He  has  never  once 
forgotten,  never  once  ceased  to  feel 
pride  in,  the  fact  that  he  springs  from 
the  "common  people."  And  there,  I 
think,  you  have  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons for  his  greatness  and  for  the  love 
he  has  aroused  in  every  corner  of 
America. 

He  is  a  self-appointed  champion  and 
interpreter  of  the  common  folks,  glori- 
ously proud  of  his  appointment.  He 
dines  with  a  president,  week-ends  with 
a  billionaire  industrial  giant,  chats  in- 
formally with  a  king — and  always  he 
wears  his  homespun  with  such  pride 
that  it  is  dignified. 

He  is  well-educated,  yet  on  the  stage, 
on  the  screen  and  in  his  writing,  he 
affects  a  certain  illiteracy.  Analyze 
his  grammatical  errors  for  yourself, 
and  you  will  discover  that  he  uses  ex- 
actly the  same  speech  that  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry — all  "common  folks" — em- 
ploy in  their  everyday  conversations. 
Again  you  are  face  to  face  with  Bill's 
one  overwhelming  pride.  He  wouldn't 
have  Tom  think  his  ambassador  is 
high-hat  for  all  the  oil  in  Texas. 

He's  the  same  on  the  set,  in  the  studio 
cafe,  on  the  polo  field,  or  at  an  em- 
peror's dinner  table.  There's  not  one 
drop  of  hypocrite's  blood  in  his  body — 
unless  you  choose  to  consider  his  care- 
lessness of  speech  and  his  scorn  for 
social  conventions  affectations  and 
hypocrisies. 

I  CALLED  him  boyish.  One  of  the 
chief  symptoms  of  his  boyishness  is 
his  insatiable  curiosity.  Another  is  his 
enthusiasm.  I've  never  known  a  man 
who  was  more  interested  in  finding  out 
what  makes  the  wheels  go  round.  I've 
never  known  anyone  who  could  throw 
more  enthusiasm  into  everything  he 
does,  into  his  play  and  into  his  work. 
Behind  a  rather  lazy  mannerism,  he 
hides  a  school  boy's  energy. 

We  play  polo  together  constantly. 
In  years,  he  is  the  oldest  man  on  the 
field.  In  enthusiasm  and  in  endurance, 
he  is  the  youngest.  He  plays  polo  as 
a  fiction  writer's  heroic  quarterback 
plays  football  for  "dear  Old  Alma 
Mater." 

I  remember  one  afternoon  when,  dur- 
ing a  hotly  contested  polo  match,  he 
took  as  nasty  a  spill  as  ever  I've  seen. 
We  all  thought  he  was  killed.  Instead, 
he  picked  himself  up,  insisted  that  he 
wasn't  hurt,  and  kept  on  playing  to 
score  the  winning  goal. 

He  was  to  have  played  on  the  follow- 
ing day  and  vowed  that  he  would,  but 
his  bruises  became  so  painful  that  he 
could  not  ride.  He  actually  cried  when 
he  told  us  that  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
play.  He  was  afraid  that  he  might  be 
considered  a   quitter! 

His  physical  strength  is  a  by-word 
around  the  polo  field.  One  day,  not 
long  after  I  met  him,  "Big  Boy"  Wil- 
liams, who  is  far  from  puny  and  about 
twenty  years  his  junior,  tackled  him 
for  a  friendly  wrestling  match.  In  a 
jiffy,  Bill  had  Big  Boy's  shoulders 
pinned   to   the   ground.      I   was   aston- 
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ished,  especially  when  everyone  present 
assured  me  that  Rogers  had  done  the 
same  thing  at  least  a  dozen  times  pre- 
viously. 

Of  course,  he  has  always  kept  in  the 
pink  of  condition.  He  neither  drinks 
nor  smokes.  He  is  not  a  heavy  eater 
and  he  keeps  regular  hours.  Every 
morning,  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  he  is  in 
the  corrals,  grooming  and  riding  his 
horses,  and  roping  calves.  He  could 
still  qualify  as  a  top  hand  on  anyone's 
cattle  ranch. 

HIS  greatest  enthusiasm  is  aviation 
■ — as  you've  probably  gathered  from 
his  own  articles.  Show  him  an  airplane 
time-table,  and  he  fairly  froths  at  the 
mouth  in  his  eagerness  to  be  flying. 
Do  you  know  that  he  has  traveled  more 
miles  as  an  air  passenger  than  any 
other  living  man?  Did  you  know  that 
he  is  now  planning  another  world-wide 
air  jaunt? 

He  has  less  temperament  (just 
another  word  for  temper,  he  says)  on 
the  set  than  any  actor  of  my  acquain- 
tance— and,  by  the  way,  Bill  never 
refers  to  himself  as  an  actor. 

He  never  complains  when  things  go 
wrong,  never  tries  to  enforce  his  own 
ideas,  although  his  stardom  and  his 
contract  give  him  the  right  to  do  so. 
In  short,  he  acts  like  anything  but  a 
Hollywood  celebrity.  The  old  myth 
about  his  refusal  to  work  later  than 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  is  only  a 
myth.  He  works  until  the  director  dis- 
misses the  company. 

As  long  as  I  have  known  him,  I've 
never  heard  him  say  one  unkind  word 
about  anyone!  His  humor,  by  the  way, 
is  legitimate  humor.  I've  never  known 
him  to  play  a  practical  joke,  or  even 
to  jest,  at  anyone's  expense — except  in 
his  newspaper  column. 

_  As  a  final  proof  of  his  boyishness,  I 
cite  his  one  rebellion  against  the  de- 
mands of  the  studio  executives.  No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  persuade  him 
to  kiss  his  leading  ladies  in  a  picture! 
He's  too  shy! 


To  obtain  circulars  de- 
scribed on  page  64,  write 
to  Miss  Frances  Cowles, 
care  of  this  magazine,  en- 
closing four  cents  for  any 
one  circular,  ten  cents  for 
three  circulars,  or  fifteen 
cents  for  all  eight.  Be  sure 
to  indicate  which  circulars 
you  want  by  the  numbers 
given  in  the  accompanying 
descriptions. 


CAN'T  BREATHE! 
.HELP!    GUE  ME  AIR! 
OCATING! 


MAKE  THIS  TELLING  TEST! 


Hub  your  finger  tips  over  your  face.  Press  firmly.  Give  particular  atten- 
tion to  your  chin,  forehead,  around  your  mouth,  and  the  little  crevices 
beside  your  nose.  Now!  Is  your  skin  absolutely  smooth?  Or  do  you  feel 
tiny  bumps  and  rough  patches?  If  you  do,  you  have  Paralyzed  Pores. 


Your  Cleansing  Methods  Paralyze 

the  Pores  Because  They  Do  Not 

Let  the  Skin  Breathe 

When  you  massage  a  heavy,  waxy  cold 
cream  into  your  pores  you  fill  them  with 
a  sticky  mixture  of  grease  and  dirt.  The 
mixture  hardens  in  the  pores  —  plugs 
them  up — paralyzes  them.  Then  the  skin, 
unable  to  breathe,  becomes  dry,  coarse 
and  muddy.  The  clogged  pores  become 
enlarged.  Blackheads  and  heart-break- 
ing blemishes  appear. 

How  to  Correct  Paralyzed  Pores. 

For  Complete  Results  Just  This 

One  Cream  is  Necessary 

The  way  to  banish  paralyzed  pores  is  to 
use  a  cleansing  method  that  is  founded 
on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  skin  and 
its  requirements.  Such  a  method  is  sup- 
plied in  Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face 
Cream. 

First:  This  new  cream  melts  the  in- 
stant it  touches  the  skin.  It  penetrates 
the  pores  to  the  bottom  without  enlarging 
them,  dissolves  the  waxy  accumulations 
and  floats  them  to  the  surface  where  they 
are  easily  wiped  off. 

Second:  It  makes  the  pores  so  clean 
that  fresh  air  rushes  in  and  stimulates 
your  tired  skin.  Thoroughly  cleansed  and 
revived,  the  pores  naturally  resume  their 
normal  size.  Thus  this  cream  corrects  en- 
larged pores.  No  astringents  are  necessary. 

Third  :  Lady  Esther  Cream  resupplies 
the  skin  with  a  fine  oil.  That's  why  it 


banishes  dryness  and  the  withered  look  of 
age.  You  can  forget  about  your  skin  foods. 

Fourth:  This  one  cream  keeps  the 
skin  so  soft  and  smooth,  powder  clings 
perfectly.  You  do  not  need  vanishing 
creams  or  powder  bases. 

Prove  to  Yourself  What  My  Cream 
Will  Do  For  Your  Skin 

Mail  coupon  below  to  me,  and  by  return 
mail  I  will  send  you  a  proof  tube  of  my 
famous  Lady  Esther  Four- Purpose  Face 
Cream.  Use  this  tube  as  I  direct.  Then 
look  in  your  mirror — you'll  see  an  amaz- 
ing difference.  Your  face  will  be  softer 
and  smoother  than  ever  before.  Lady 
Esther,  2020  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


ACCEPT    FREE    OFFER 


(You  canpaste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther  mail  NOW 

2020  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

Please  send   me  by  return  mail  your  7-day  tube  ol 
Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 

Name. - 

Address 

City State 
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How  Joan 

got  her 

Movie  Eyes  " 


MARY,  THE  BOYS  SAY 
YOUR  EYES  ARE 
IRRESISTIBLE -HOW 
DO  YOU  DO  IT  ? 


-IT'S  A  TRICK 
STUDIO  MAKE  UP 

EXPERTS  USE- 
CALLED 
DELICA-BROW 

i'll  fix  yours 

NOW.  .  . 


JOAN    THAT    EVENING 


HOW  MYSTERIOUSLY 
BIG  AND  STARRY 
YOUR  EYES  ARE 

TONIGHT-THEY  PUT 

A  SPELL 

ON  ME  /    ] 


THOUGHT 


'   YES- 
SPELLED 
DELI  CA 


Have  the  Witching  Eyes 
of  the  Movie  Stars  Tonight 

You  can  make  your  eyes  wells  of  allure 
. . .  get  exactly  the  same  effect  the  movie 
and  stage  stars  do  —  instantly!  Simply 
darken  the  lashes  and  brows  with  the  won- 
derful make-up  they  use — called  DELICA- 
BROW.  In  a  few  seconds  DELICA-BROW 
makes  your  eyes  look  bigger,  brighter . . . 
irresistible.  Try  it  tonight.  It's  waterproof, 
too.  Remember  the  name,  DELICA- 
BROW.  At  all  toilet  goods  counters  and 
at  the  10c  stores. 


DO   YOU   WANT  TO   BUILD 
A  HOME? 

Here  are  blue  prints  of  special  interest 
to    home-builders: 

Colonial    House,    6    rooms    and    bath 
Normandy    House,    5    rooms    and    bath 
Swiss    Chalet,    5    rooms    and    bath 
Italian     House,    6    rooms,    2    baths 
Modernistic    with    5    rooms    and    bath 
Spanish     House,    5    rooms    and    bath 

For  each  blue  print  that  you  want,  send 
3  cents  to  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.,  55 
Fifth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.  Y. 
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bettered  by  the  microphone  but  the 
camera  catches  every  awkward  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  and  body. 

"Speak  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  is 
low  and  well  modulated.  The  micro- 
phone and  amplifiers  will  supply  re- 
quired volume.  Many  young  women 
have  a  personality  that  is  lost  on  the 
screen  because  they  'freeze'  or  'tighten 
up'  when  they  have  to  remember  lines. 
This  goes  for  men,  also.  Naturalness 
makes  scenes  convincing — which  is  the 
prayer  of  all  directors. 

"If  you  lack  nasal  resonance,  prac- 
tice m  and  n  sounds  until  you  can  feel 
their  vibrations  in  the  upper  nose.  If 
you  can't  feel  this,  maybe  the  nose 
isn't  built  right,  or  there  is  adenoid 
trouble.  Words  should  'focus'  just  be- 
hind the  teeth.  This  makes  for  distinct- 
ness. Voices  for  the  screen  do  not  have 
to  'carry'  as  in  the  case  of  the  stage. 
Your  microphone  is  always  just  a  few 
feet  before  you. 

"See  that  your  skin  and  nails  are 
well  groomed  and  your  hair  is  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  dressed  becom- 
ingly. The  studio  hair-dresser  will 
make  whatever  changes  will  seem  likely 
to  improve  its  appearance. 

"Come  to  the  studio  for  your  test 
without  your  mother  or  other  adviser. 
They  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  you 
and  are  not  wanted. 

"Try  to  be  perfectly  relaxed  and 
natural  in  speech  and  manner  when  you 
face  the  camera  and  microphone. 

"Move  slowly  and  deliberately.  Re- 
member that  serenity,  placidity  and 
confidence  are  the  attributes  of  the 
well-bred  lady  and  distinguish  her  from 
the  common  herd. 

"Walk  with  dignity,  the  head  erect, 
shoulders  back,  steps  certain  and  well- 
timed.  A  shuffling  gait  and  an  athlete's 
stride  are  equally  abominable  for  the 
screen. 

"Sound  as  though  you  mean  what  you 
say.  Color  your  tones.  Inflection  will 
give  your  words  variety  and  keep  your 
speech  from  being  dull. 

"Sound-recording  experts  divide  mo- 
tion picture  players  into  three  groups: 
those  having  three-foot  voices,  those 
having  four-foot  voices  and  those  hav- 
ing more-than-four-foot  voices.  The 
distance  describes  the  correct  span  from 
the  lips  to  the  microphone  to  attain  the 
proper,  natural  voice  quality.  Stage  ac- 
tors, accustomed  to  speaking  sufficiently 
loud  for  the  man  in  the  gallery  to  hear, 
are  inclined  to  'throw'  their  voices, 
which  robs  them  of  their  personality. 
Practice  talking  from  your  diaphragm, 
like  a  singer. 

"You  can  bring  down  the  tone  of 
your  voice  by  practicing  speaking  in  a 
lower  key.  Take  deep  breathing  exer- 
cises to  strengthen  the  diaphragm. 
John  Gilbert  lowered  his  voice  two  tones 
by  ceaseless  practice  and  was  awarded 
the  leading  role  in  Garbo's  "Queen 
Christina'  thereby.  The  audience 
laughed  at  his  squeaky  voice  when  he 
made  his  first  sound  picture. 

"Leave  your  mind  open  to  sugges- 
tions the  director  will  make.  Other- 
wise he  will  be  unable  to  do  anything 
with  you.  Have  confidence  in  yourself 
and  in  him.  Appearing  before  the 
camera,  more  than  on  the  stage,  is  a 
revelation   of  your   dual   consciousness. 

"Take  your  time.  Movement  or  ac- 
tion that  is  hurried  becomes  jerky. 
Work  out  what   you   are   going  to   do 


and  do  everything  separately.  Don't 
let  gestures  intrude  on  your  speech  and 
vice  versa.  Consider  the  cat;  its  every 
movement  is  relaxed,  even  and  grace- 
ful. 

"If  you  feel  yourself  getting  nervous 
and  confused,  sit  down  and  relax  for  a 
moment.  The  director  will  be  glad  to 
have  you  do  this.  Try  to  feel  that  he 
is  working  with  you  and  not  against 
you.  He  is  searching  for  talent  and  is 
happy  when  he  finds  it." 

AS  to  dramatic  schools  there  is  a 
•f*  difference  of  opinion.  Says  Mr. 
Elliscue: 

"If  a  girl  is  financially  able  to  take 
advantage  of  a  voice  culture  school, 
by  all  means  she  should  do  so,  making  | 
sure,  of  course,  of  the  merits  of  the 
school.  She  will  then  be  taught  proper 
pitching  of  voice,  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, how  to  control  tone  and  inflections 
so  that  the  fullest  meaning  is  squeezed 
from  the  words  and  phrases  she  must 

Say's  Mr.  Watson,  of  Fox  Films :  "It's 
a  question.  If  the  school  teaches  her 
modulation,  pronunciation  and  clarity, 
it  will  be  of  incalculable  value.  A  half- 
hour  a  day  spent  before  a  mirror  in  the 
seclusion  of  one's  room  practicing  ges- 
tures and  poise  is  worth  while,  too." 

Says  Jack  Foley:  "Dramatic  schools 
have  helped  many." 

On  the  other  hand,  Archie  Mayo,  at 
Warner  Brothers,  says  vehemently: 
"Don't  go  in  for  elocution  lessons. 
They'll  do  you  more  harm  than  good. 
We  don't  want  novices  to  'act.'  The 
more  they  try,  the  worse  they  are." 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  is 
that  a  good  school  will  be  a  help. 

WHAT  NOT  TO  DO 

"l^\ON'T  come  to  the  studio  dressed 
■L'  in  white  or  loud  patterns.  White 
makes  the  body  photograph  wide.  The 
chances  are  the  studio  will  select  a  cos- 
tume from  its  wardrobe  department  for 
you  to  wear  during  your  test. 

"Don't  make  up  heavily.  Rouge 
photographs  black  and  thus  may  dis- 
tort the  contour  of  your  face.  The 
studio  make-up  man  will  show  you. 

"Don't  depend  on  tricks,  such  as  roll- 
ing your  eyes,  showing  shapely  legs  or 
trying  to  give  imitations  of  some  wide- 
ly-known star.  Friends  may  think 
some  of  your  tricks  are  'cute'  but  they 
won't  interest  the  test  director. 

"Don't  become  'camera  conscious,' 
which  is  a  technical  way  of  saying  self- 
conscious.  To  become  self-conscious 
means  that  you  can't  be  yourself.  Don't 
look  into  the  camera.  Almost  everyone 
taking  a  film  test  has  known  this,  yet 
most  all  will  do  it  unless  thoroughly 
steeled  against  it. 

"Don't  tell  the  make-up  artist  that 
you  want  to  be  made  up  to  look  like 
some  certain  screen  player. 

"Don't  attempt  changes  in  your  make- 
up as  it  was  applied  by  the  artist.  If 
it  should  cake,  smear  or  streak,  call 
his  attention  to  it.  He  will  right  it. 
Don't  attempt  to  wipe  away  a  drop  of 
mascara  that  may  have  dropped  on 
your  cheek.  Leave  that  to  the  make- 
up artist,  too.  Don't  smoke  a  cigarette 
after  make-up  has  been  applied,  as  it 
removes  and  smears  the  paint  on  your 
lips. 

"Don't  come  in  for  a  screen  test  on 
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the  morning'  after  a  night  before.  This 
is  not  a  moral  lesson,  but  a  reminder 
that  the  bright  lights  will  make  you 
perspire,  which  will  induce  your  make- 
up to  smear,  streak  or  cake. 

"D'on't  be  afraid  of  the  test  director. 
Ask  him  any  question;  he'll  take  time 
out  to  explain.  Realize,  if  possible,  that 
everyone  present  is  there  to  aid  you. 
Your  interview  got  you  your  test  but 
it  takes  courage  and  intelligence  to 
pass  it.  Many  of  the  stars  are  not 
beautiful  but  they  have  courage  un- 
limited. 

DON'T  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
your  teeth  are  bad  and  wonder  how 
they  will  look  when  the  test  is  pro- 
jected on  the  screen.  A  skilled  dentist 
will  straighten  and  cap  them  if  need 
be.  Joan  Crawford,  Marion  Davies, 
Janet  Gaynor,  Mai-lene  Dietrich,  Clara 
Bow  and  many  of  the  greatest  screen 
stars  have  capped  teeth. 

"Don't  apply  for  a  screen  test  just 
because  you've  been  told  'you're  so 
pretty;  you  ought  to  be  in  pictures!' 
Many  beautiful  girls  do  not  photograph 
well:  mouths  too  wide,  teeth  that  cause 
the  mouth  to  droop  or  look  crooked 
when  they  speak,  weak  chins  in  profile, 
cords  in  the  neck,  prominent  chest 
bones,  body  too  tall,  slouchy  walk,  ten- 
dency to  plumpness  and  inability  to 
wear  clothes. 

"Nine  out  of  ten  noses  have  a  ten- 
dency to  look  bulbous  when  faced 
straight  to  the  camera.  Many  of  these 
faults  can  be  corrected  by  expert  use 
of  the  camera,  but  a  slouchy  walk  and 
inability  to  wear  clothes  are  fatal. 

"Don't  come  to  Hollywood  to  seek 
work  as  an  extra  believing  that  this 
will  get  you  a  start  in  pictures.  Extras 
seldom  are  selected  for  screen  tests. 
There  are  around  six  thousand  extra 
girls  registered  at  the  Central  Casting 
Bureau  now." 

THE  microphone  is  the  great  stum- 
bling block  for  embryo  actresses  to- 
day. A  good  speaking  voice  is  abso- 
lutely required.  That  is  the  reason 
most  of  the  new  talent  is  coming  from 
the  stage. 

It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  an  un- 
known girl  without  some  stage  or  little 
theater  training  to  come  to  Hollywood 
and  get  a  screen  test.  It's  almost  as 
difficult  as  getting  a  role  in  a  picture 
for  one  who  has  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience. 

The  studios  are  searching  for,  plead- 
ing for,  crying  for  new  talent.  But 
they  want  talent,  not  just  pretty  faces 
or  names  to  add  to  their  payrolls.  They 
want  young  men  and  young  women  who 
can  act  roles  as  they  are  acted  on  the 
stage.     And  that  takes  training. 

Screen  tests  are  ordered  by  the  studio 
casting  offices,  by  associate  producers 
and  by  directors,  but  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  each  test.  Someone  must 
have  seen  at  least  a  spark  warranting 
the  taking  of  a  test.  That's  why  the 
little  theater  work  is  looked  upon  as  a 
most  desirable  first  step  toward  screen 
employment. 

Ability  to  memorize  lines,  just  as 
for  stage  plays,  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, too. 

Mack  Sennett  has  four  reels  of 
cut-outs  taken  from  films  in  which 
(Please  turn  to  page  90) 
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Becomes  the  Most  Popular  Girl  at  the  Party! 


i'm  so  discouraged  - 

I  DOtf T  SEEM  TO  ATTRACT 

THE  BOYS  —  LACK 
SOMETHING,  I  SUPPOSE 


how  silly! 

you've  simply 

let  yourself 

become  a  little 

careless 

about  vour 

appearance 

your  hair 

especially! 


WHAT  CAN  I  DO?  L 

I  DON'T  WANT  TO  PAY  *2 
FOR  A  FRESH  WAVE  EVERY 
TIME  I  HAVE  A  DATE  ! 

AEVER  HEAR  OF  JO-CUR? 
YOU  CAN  WAVE  YOUR  HAIR 
YOURSELF  MARVELOUSLY 
WITH  JO-CUR  —  AND  IT 
COSTS  ABOUT  A  NICKEL ! 
HERE,LETMESHOW_ 
YOU  RIGHT 
NOW  .  . 


ITS  JUST  THE  EFFECT  I 
WANT-THE  BEST  WAVE 
I  EVER  HAD!  AND  ABOUT 
AS  EASY  AS  COMBING 

THE  HAIR! 
"If 
WITH  JO-CUR  YOU  CAN 

SUIT  YOUR  OWN 
PERSONALITY  EXACTLY 
YOU  LOOK  MARVELOUS ! 


LETTY  HAS  GOT  SO 
POPULAR  LATELY  A 
FELLOW  CAN 
SCARCELY  GET 
A  DANCE  .  .  . 
LOOKS  LIKE 
ADAIZLING 
MOVIE  STAB.! 


ISN'T  SHE  JUST 
RAVISHING  1 


THANHS  TO 
THAT  WONDERFUL 

JO-CUR,  dear! 


N( 


Have  That  *  Ritzy  '*'  Fingerwave 

in  Your  Own  Home  Tonight 


IOTHING  "lures"  like  lovely  hair! 
Thanks  to  a  marvelous  new  French  dis- 
covery, today  it  is  totally  unnecessary 
ever  to  sacrifice  charm  by  having  hair 
straggly  and  unattractive.  Indeed,  it 
happens  you  can  have  the  same  wonderful 
fingerwaves  that  the  famous  stars  of  the 
stage  and  movies  have.  Set  them  your- 
self! Try  JO-CUR  Waveset-today! 
With  the  big  bottle  of  JO-CUR,  for 
25c,  you  get  5  perfect  waves— each 
of  which  might  cost  you  $2  or  more 
at  an  expensive  hairdresser's.  Each 
lasts  a,  full  week.  Andfingerwaving 
your  hair  with  JO-CUR  is  about  as 
quick  and  easy  as  combing  it ! 

Remember,   JO-CUR  is  different 
from  any  other  waveset  known. 


JO-CUR  is  made  with  a  quince-seed  base 
— not  cheap  gum,  which  makes  the  hair 
gummy  and  sticky.  JO-CUR  will  not 
leave  white  flakes.  If  you  have  a  perma- 
nent, JO-CUR  will  preserve  its  beauty 
far  longer.  .  .  Double  your  "appeal"! 
Express  your  VIVID  PERSONALITY- 
bring  out  YOUR  loveliness  as  never  be- 
fore-TONIGHT! 

Get  your  bottle  of  JO-CUR  at  any 
drug  or  department  store,  or,  in 
the   trial   size,    at  the   10c  store. 


Jo- 


cur 


PRONOUNCED    JOKER' 

WAVESET 
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"Your  Castile  Shampoo 

is  a 

Real  Beauty  Treatment 

for  the  Hair 

Congratulations 

Marchands!" 


That's  what  women  are  saying  about  the  won- 
derful new  Castile  Shampoo  developed  by  Mar- 
chand's  (makers  of  famous  Marchand's  Golden 
Hair  Wash). 

It's  a  Real  Beauty  Treatment  for  the 
Hair  Because  It — 

1.  Cleanses  the  scalp  gently  and  thoroughly. 

2.  Does  not  dry  out  the  scalp  the  way  highly 
alkaline  soaps  do.  Marchand's  Castile 
Shampoo  leaves  the  precious  natural  oils 
in  the  scalp,  where  they  are  needed. 

3.  Contains  rich  olive  oil,  nourishing  to 
scalp. 

A  Leaves  hair  exquisitely  soft,  easy  to  comb 
and  manage. 

5.  Hair  looks  lustrous  alive.  The  color' of  the 
hair  is  NOT  lightened  or  changed  in  any 
way. 

K       In  perfect  condition  for  waving  or  dressing. 

Marchand's  Castile  Shampoo  is  the  best  thing 
you  could  use  on  children's  tender  scalps.  Men 
who  have  dandruff  or  whose  scalps  tend  to  be 
dry  should  use  NOTHING  ELSE  to  wash  their 
hair.     The  price  is  LOW. 

Marchand's 
Castile   Shampoo 

If  Your  Druggist  Hasn't  Stocked  It.  Yet — Get  by  Mail 

For  a  Regular  Sized  Bottle.  Fill  out  coupon;  send  with 
35c  (covers  all  charges)  in  coins  or  stamps  to  C.  Marchand 
Co.,  151  West  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  your  Shampoo — 35c  enclosed. 


Name 

Address * City . 

Druggist 

Address 


.State. 
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players  forgot — "blew-up"  in  the  midst 
of  scenes.  Myrna  Kennedy  was  re- 
moved from  the  cast  of  "The  Song 
Writer"  because  she  couldn't  remember 
her  lines  and  her  acting  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  shown  in  her  screen 
test.  Clara  Bow  used  to  take  Gary 
Cooper  to  her  home  at  night  and  drill 
him  for  hours  in  enunciation,  diction 
and  the  mystery  of  dialogue. 

Tala  Birell,  Roumanian  actress  im- 
ported by  Carl  Laemmle  for  Universal 
Pictures,  knew  only  twenty-four  Eng- 
lish words  when  she  arrived  two  years 
ago.  When  recently  released  she  could 
speak  English  but  not  without  an  ac- 
cent.   Her  pronunciation  was  imperfect. 

The  most  thoroughly  tested  actress 
in  Hollywood  now  is  Anna  Sten,  the 
Russian  whom  Samuel  Goldwyn  is  pre- 
paring to  introduce.  In  Hollywood  for 
more  than  fifteen  months  without  mak- 
ing a  public  appearance,  Miss  Sten  has 
been  repeatedly  tested  for  lighting,  for 
make-up,  for  diction,  dramatics,  sound 
recording,  for  singing  with  an  or- 
chestra and  without.  She  has  played 
bits  from  "Mata  Hari,"  from  "They 
Knew  What  They  Wanted"  and  from 
the  plays  of  Oscar  Wilde.  Mr.  Gold- 
wyn wanted  to  feel  assured  she  was 
fully  prepared  for  her  American  debut 
before  making  it. 

Greta  Garbo  spent  two  whole  days 
undergoing  screen  tests  for  her  current 
production,  "Queen  Christina."  These 
were  for  costumes  and  make-up  and 
were  the  most  exhaustive  she  ever  has 
undergone.     No  actress  escapes. 

THE  voices  of  Helen  Hayes,  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  Ann  Harding  and, 
of  course,  Garbo,  are  considered  the 
best  in  Hollywood.  The  deep,  guttural 
tones  of  Garbo  are  hailed  as  an  integral 
part  of  her  marvelous  acting.  But  di- 
rectors do  not  suggest  that  others  en- 
deavor to  imitate  her.  The  voices  of 
John   Barrymore,   Ronald   Colman   and 


Conrad  Nagel  are  looked  upon  as  ideal 
among  men. 

Conrad  Nagel,  old-timer  on  the  screen 
was  consideredrnot  the  type  for  the  role 
he  played  in  "Hell  Divers,"  but  he  was 
granted  the  privilege  of  a  test.  In  it 
he  "bawled  out"  the  studio  executive 
to  his  heart's  desire  and  did  such  a 
good  job  of  appearing  "hard  boiled" 
he  was  assigned  to  the  part  he  wanted. 
Ricardo  Cortez  did  likewise  to  show 
that  he  could  play  the  role  of  the  Jew- 
ish doctor  in  "Symphony  of  Six  Mil- 
lions."_ 

Frances  Dee,  while  an  "extra"  girl, 
was  pointed  out  in  the  studio  commis- 
sary by  Maurice  Chevalier  as  the  type 
for  whom  they  had  been  searching  to 
play  the  feminine  lead  in  "Innocents  in 
Paris."  Frances  had  been  rehearsing 
a  one-act  playlet  to  be  tried  out  on  the 
stage  and  was  permitted  to  use  lines 
from  it  in  her  screen  test.  She  breezed 
through  easily. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  I  have 
encountered  at  any  studio  was  at  Uni- 
versal— John  Boles  taking  a  screen  test 
with  one  foot  wired  to  a  "prop."  Ac- 
customed to  radio  broadcasting,  John 
developed  a  habit,  it  seems,  of  gradually 
edging  closer  and  closer  to  the  micro- 
phone, forgetting  that  he  was  in  a 
motion  picture  studio  and  not  in  a 
radio   room. 

"Wire  me  down,"  he  said.  "It's  all 
right  with  me." 

And  that's  just  what  they  did. 

More  than  an  even  chance  for  success 
is  assured  the  budding  actor  or  actress 
under  the  present  method  of  conducting 
tests.  The  biggest  problem  is  to  con- 
vince the  studio  that  you  have  some- 
thing which  makes  you  worthy  of  a  test. 
If  you  can  get  this  far,  the  studio  will 
help  you  with  the  rest. 

But  train  your  voice  down  to  where 
it  is  soft  and  musical,  and  perfect  your 
poise.  You  can't  get  by  without  it. 
That's  what  the  directors  say. 


Hollywood  Slave 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


"That  is  Fritz  Stresseman's  busi- 
ness," he  answered,  and  fell  again  into 
silent  contemplation  of  the  night. 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  child,"  he 
said  at  length,  with  a  sudden  softening 
of  his  usual  brusqueness.  "You  are  not 
ready,  yet.  You  are  not  ready  to  work. 
You  must  fill  your  starved  little  soul 
with  all  this." 

HE  swept  the  countryside  with  a  ges- 
ture which,  for  all  its  heaviness, 
was  eloquent  with  feeling.  He  loved 
beauty,  this  strange  man  did,  whether 
he  found  it  in  woman  or  in  the  moonlit 
hills.  Perhaps — well,  anyway,  my  heart 
went  out  to  him,  at  least,  that  wee  bit 
of  my  heart  which  was  not  already 
filled  with  my  love  for  Travis  Jackson. 

"All  right,  Mr.  Fritz,"  I  said  meekly. 

He  did  not  reply. 

"You  don't  mind  my  calling  you  Mr. 
Fritz?"  I  ventured. 

"I  don't  mind." 

"I  think  I  will  call  you  that — it  is 
more  respectful." 

He  chuckled  again.     Every  time  he 


did  it,  I  feared  he  would  upset  the  car. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed.  "That's  all 
you  have  to  do:  respect  Mr.  Fritz,  and 
do  whatever  he  tells  you." 

With  this  not  too  reassuring  state- 
ment, he  lapsed  into  another  of  his  long 
silences,  which  he  broke  this  time  with 
the  seemingly  irrelevant  question: 

"Where  were  you  born?" 

"Cadiz,   " 

"Good!     Spain!" 

"No,  Ohio." 

The  great  body  beside  me  shook  once 
more — but  this  time  it  was  not  with 
pleasure;  it  was  with  disgust. 

"Never  mention  that  word  again!" 

"But,  Mr.  Fritz " 

"Don't  Mr.  Fritz  me  about  Ohio. 
You're  not  to  mention  it,  you  under- 
stand. You're  not  to  think  it.  You're 
not  to  read  it  if  you  see  it  in  the  paper. 
Better  still,  you're  not  to  see  a  paper." 

"I  never  do,  Mr.  Fritz,"  I  replied, 
quite  truthfully. 

"Good!     Can  you  speak  Spanish?" 

"No." 

"Can  you  speak  German?" 
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"No." 

'"Can  you  speak  anything?" 

"English,"  I  said,  not  knowing 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry. 

"It  is  no  good.  Don't  you  know  any- 
thing?" 

"I  know  a  little  French." 

"Good!  You  speak  me  a  little 
French." 

"I  cannot  speak  it,  Mr.  Fritz.  I  just 
know  the  grammar,  and  can  read  a 
little." 

"Ach,  you  Americans!  But  I  will 
attend  to  all  that.  I  will  teach  you 
French.  You  shall  be  a  Frenchwoman. 
We  have  no  great  French  woman  star. 
You  shall  be  it.  No,  that  will  never  do. 
You  will  never  speak  French  with  the 
right  accent,  you  American." 

""But  why  do  I  have  to  be  anything, 
Mr.  Fritz?" 

•'I  have  it!"  he  exclaimed,  ignoring 
utterly  my  question.  "You  shall  not  be 
Spanish-born.  You  shall  not  be  Ger- 
man-born. You  shall  not  be  French- 
born.  You  shall  be  Stresseman-born. 
No  one  shall  ever  know  whence  you 
come.  All  they  will  know  is  that  I, 
Fritz  Stresseman,  have  raised  you  from 
a  baby,  have  educated  you,  have  trained 
you  for  the  stage,  have  made  you  a 
srreat  artiste.  It  shall  be  your  mystery!" 

"But,  Mr.  Fritz,  they  will  know " 

"They  will  not  know.  You  will  speak 
French,  but  not  good  French.  That  is 
as  it  should  be,  because  you  are  not 
French.  You  shall  speak  English,  but 
not  good  English,  because " 

"But  I  do  speak  good  English,  Mr. 
Fritz." 

I  WAS,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather 
proud  of  my  diction.  We  had  had 
an  exceptionally  good  elocution  teacher 
at  Gower— quite  the  best  thing  we  did 
have.  I  had  taken  prizes  for  my 
English. 

"You  think  what  you  speak  is  Eng- 
lish," continued  this  rudest  of  men, 
"but  it  isn't."  It  is  American.  I,  a 
German,  will  teach  you  English,  with 
just  enough  accent,  you  understand,  so 
that  these  damned  critics  will  say,  "It 
is  wonderful  how  she  has  mastered  the 
English  language  in  her  few  short 
weeks  in  our  country." 

"But,  Mr.  Fritz,  everybody  knows 
that  I  have  been  in  this  country,  not 
a  few  weeks,  but  all  my  life." 

"Who  knows?" 

"My  family  knows." 

"You  have  no  family.  Who  else? 
Neighbors?  Friends?  In  that  terrible 
place  we  shall  not  mention?  You  have 
no  neighbors.  You  have  no  friends. 
Only  Fritz  Stresseman.  He  will  teach 
you  to  be  Old  World,  to  be  Continental, 
to  be  exotic,  to  be  mystifying.  He  will 
give  you  a  new  face,  a  new  figure,  a 
new  personality." 

"But  my  voice,  Mr.  Fritz?" 

"He  will  give  you — no,  he  will  not 
give  you  a  new  voice.  He  will  teach 
you  how  to  use  that  voice  in  a  new  way 
— in  a  way  no  woman  on  the  screen 
has  ever  used  her  voice  before — so  that 
even  your  own  mother  will  not  recog- 
nize it.  That  catch,  that  sob,  that  what 
you  call  it,  flame?" 

"Torch?" 

"Yes!  That  is  it.  You  will  torch 
all  the  time  when  you  speak.  Do  you 
understand?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't,  Mr.  Fritz." 

"In  this  act,  you  are  terrible.  You 
think  you  are  funny.  You  are  not 
{Please  turn  to  page  92) 
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THAT  MAKE  HER  SO  COMPLETELY...  SO  IRRESISTIBLY. 


SO  RAVlSHlNGLYYOJc^t&na 
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Lovely  figure,  beautifully  gowned  .  . 
poise  and  style  .  .  yet,  withal,  just  another 
mannequin  unless  her  eyes  express  the  fasci- 
nating charm  of  her  own  unique  personality. 

She  knows  well  how  important  is  the  appearance 
of  long,  dark  lashes,  delicately  shaded  lids,  and  grace- 
ful, expressive  eyebrows,  to  bring  out  all  the  alluring 
beauty  and  depth  of  expression  in  her  eyes.  Like  five 
million  other  clever  women,  she  achieves  this  natural- 
appearing  loveliness  quickly  and  easily  with  the 
famous  Maybelline  eye  beauty  aids. 

Don't  let  pale,  scanty  lashes,  blank-looking  eyelids, 
and  scraggly  brows  rob  you  of  the  glamorous  beauty 
that  can  be  so  easily  yours  with  these  exquisite  yet 
inexpensive  Maybelline  preparations. 

A  few  simple  brushstrokes  of  Maybelline  Eyelash 
Darkener  will  instantly  transform  your  lashes  into 
the  appearance  of  long,  dark,  luxuriant  fringe.  Tear- 
proof,  non-smarting,  and  absolutely  harmless,  it 
keeps  the  lashes  soft  and  silky.  Delicately  shade  your 
eyelids  with  Maybelline  Eye  Shadow  and  see  how 
the  color  of  your  eyes  is  deepened  and  intensified. 
Form  lovely,  expressive  eyebrows  with  the  smooth- 
marking  Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Now  behold. . .! 
Your  eyes  have  become  twin  pools  of  alluring  beauty , 
expressing  your  every  mood  with  irresistible  charm. 

Encourage  the  natural  growth  of  your  lashes  by 
applying  Maybelline  Eyelash  Grower  nightly  before 
retiring.  Stimulating  and  beneficial,  it  is,  like  all  the 
Maybelline  eye  beauty  aids,  absolutely  pure  and 
harmless.  Try  these  four  effective  aids  to  eye  beauty 
today.  They  are  obtainable  in  purse 
sizes  at  all  leading    10c  stores. 
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New  Discovery 
Takes  Out 

Color 
Like  Magic! 


Harmless  as  Boiling  Water 

Fast  colors  — even  jet  black— can  now  be 
removed  like  magic,  without  harming  fabrics 

— — JM.4JRM    in  the  slightcstl  And  all 

*'  -JB  I   through  the   use  of   an 
«.^H  I   amazing  product  available 
for  home  use  everywhere! 
It  is  known  asWhite  RIT. 
Simply  drop  a  White 
f  1 1  l'     1 1W  I  RIT  wafer  in   boiling 
.,    ^  , —    ^  water,  put  in  the  goods 

You  can  easily  take  out  r  1  ■    i 

all  the  old  color  .  . .  even  from  which  you  want  to 
K.i™;hYi^hlflS£'  remove   the   color,  stir, 

It  never  harms  thefabric.  .     .  ..—.         ..  '      .     7 

Also  removes  those  stub-  and  in  a  jifxy  all  color 
born  spots  and  stains!      wiH  disappear.  Even  the 
E  I •>  ^  Jjfl         I   water  stays  colorless! 
«>^l  Also  Takes  Out 

Spots  and  Stains 

It's  marvelous  for  remov- 
ing mildew,  yellowness 
caused  by  washing,  ink 

Now  rinse  your  dress  in  SP°tS'  graSS  StainS'  "f1  •  ■  • 
a  bright  shaiie  of  New  never  harms  the  fabric. 

INSTANT   1UT.     Not  a  Dinners     rnmp    rmr    <;ofr 
soap  ;my  more  .  .  .  but  a   JJiaPers     come     om     sort 
new  powder  wafer  that  and  SnOWV  white,  tOO. 
dyes  in  the  rinse!  ...      »V7t.  •       n  it-  i 

Use  White  RIT  to  take 
old,  faded  color  out  of 
dresses,  hosiery,  under- 
things, curtains,  draperies 
—  any  article  unevenly 
faded,  or  sun-streaked. 

After  the  color  has 
been  removed  it  is  easy 

Look  how  RIT  dyes  every  to  put  in  any  fashion- 
thread  even  the  seams  aDle  new  color  you  like 
through     and     through.        .   ,     T  r>  tt- 

Andaspecialpatentedin-  With  instant  Kl  1 . 

irredient  prevents  streak-       c r>i-r l J.   --L  •.    n 

ing.. .gives  you  beautiful.  See  RIT  folor  card  w'th  'ts  ?3 
even  color.  emart  colors  at  your  dealer  s. 

■»w  T  ■  ■  ■  f  Ml  M  1  White  RIT  and  Instant  RIT 

^LBk/    II  H^         are  on  sa le  everywhere. 
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Removes  All  Colors 


—  HARMLESSLY 


GEORGE: 
Come  home 

I  didn't  mean  the  things  I  said.  I'm 
sorry.  My  nerves  were  on  edge.  It 
must  have  been  my  old  feet  that 
made  me  say  what  I  did.  I'm  a  dif- 
ferent person  now — No  more  corns 
for  me.  I  discovered  *Blue-Jay. 
Forgive  me  George — come  back. 

*Blue-Jay — the  scientific  Corn 
Remover  by  Bauer  &  Black,  sur- 
gical dressing  house.  Pain  stops 
instantly  —  Corn  gone  in  3  days. 

Write  Baueh  &  Black,  Department  Til  1 2  2500  South 

Dearborn   Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  free   booklet 

and  interesting  foot  exercise  pictures. 
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funny.  You  think  you  can  sing'  a  comic 
song.  I  groan.  I  groan  when  I  hear 
you  sing  a  comic  song.  But  when  you 
torch— my  child,  when  you  torch,  you 
are  the  eternal  flame.  You  always  have 
been.  You  always  will  be.  You  are 
divine!" 

Divine!  The  word  was  included 
among  millions  of  others  in  the  dic- 
tionary— even  in  my  somewhat  limited 
American  vocabulary! — but  when  this 
man  with  the  gleaming  eyes  uttered  the 
word,  it  impregnated  me  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  was  that  word  itself. 

THE  car  had  been  gliding  along  mile 
after  mile  while  my  companion  had 
been  outlining  his  fantastic  scheme  for 
my  future.  I  had  been  so  wrapped  up 
in  him,  so  bewildered  by  his  conversa- 
tion, that  I  had  lost  all  sense  of  time  or 
place.  Occasionally,  when  the  night 
breeze  had  swept  through  the  car,  I  had 
glanced  out  at  the  passing  scene,  but  I 
was  only  vaguely  aware  of  being  car- 
ried along  a  silver  pathway  right  to 
the  moon  herself,  only  to  find  that  her 
light  was  pale  and  insignificant  beside 
the  brilliance  of  the  gleaming  eyes 
beside  me. 

I  was,  therefore,  utterly  surprised 
when  we  turned  once  more  into  the 
circuitous  narrowness  of  Odin  Street 
and  found  ourselves  again  taking  our 
headlong  course  to  the  base  of  the 
towering  Dam,  and  up,  through  grace- 
fully winding  grades  to  the  rambling 
hillside  castle  which  was  Fritz  Stresse- 
man's  home. 

There  was  an  air  of  nervous  activity 
about  the  house  tonight.  There  was 
none  of  the  shadowy  mystery  of  that 
twilight  hour.  The  windows  blazed 
with  lights.  As  we  climbed  the  steep 
steps,  I  fancied  that  I  could  hear  wheels 
turning  and  dynamos  humming  as  they 
used  to  on  nights  like  this  in  the  old 
reservoir  power  house  back  home.  Of 
course,  it  was  my  imagination.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  escape  the  thought 
that  I  was  entering  a  factory  instead 
of  a  home. 

The  sight  that  met  my  eyes  in  the 
great  studio  room,  where  Fritz  had 
talked  to  me  so  madly  of  his  ideals 
that  first  day  in  the  sunset,  confirmed 
this  impression.  Where  there  had  been 
beauty  and  shadow,  there  was  ugliness 
and  glare.  Someone  had  apparently 
made  a  business  of  turning  on  lights; 
not  soft,  beautifying  lights,  but  hard, 
white  ones  that  stripped  the  human 
face  of  color  and  expression  and  left 
only  the  naked  grotesquerie  of  line.  In 
the  days  to  come,  I  was  to  get  used 
enough  to  this  cruel  light:  in  the  studio, 
in  the  make-up  room,  in  this  study  of 
Fritz  Stresseman's,  which  he  could  con- 
vert by  the  turn  of  a  switch  into  both. 

WHETHER  it  was  that  I  was  so 
shaken  by  the  experiences  I  had 
just  been  through,  or  so  excited  by  the 
prospect  of  the  experiences  I  was  about 
to  go  through,  I  do  not  know.  But  even 
this  first  night,  when  any  normal 
woman  would  have  been  thinking  only 
of  the  devastating  effect  of  all  this 
glare  upon  her  own  appearance,  I  saw 
only  the  room  itself  and  the  strange, 
gnome-like  creatures  who  peopled  _  it. 
There  they  were,  those  four  appraising 
men,  who  had  come  in  turn  to  stand 
at  the  far  end  of  the  center  aisle,  and 
to  move  to  the  left,  when   I  moved  to 


go  into  my  torch  routine ;  and  one  other, 
a  new  man,  a  short,  fat  man  with  hang- 
ing cheeks  and  glasses  as  shiny  as  his 
nose.  And  they  all  had  hats.  The  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  that  they  were 
sitting  in  this  beautiful  room  with  their 
hats  on! 

God  knows  I  should  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  rudeness  of  the 
theatrical  male.  Nearly  six  months  had 
I  been  in  the  theater — and  not  once 
had  anyone,  from  house  manager  to  call 
boy,  so  much  as  lifted  his  hat  to  me, 
or  taken  his  cigar  from  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  or  risen  when  I  entered  the 
room.  But  there  was  something  in  the 
studied  rudeness  of  these  five  men's 
gaze  which  exceeded  anything  I  had  so 
far  experienced. 

I  said  that  I  had  lost  the  normal 
feelings  of  a  woman.  Suddenly,  I 
found  them  again — not  only  the  feelings 
of  a  woman  but  the  feelings  of  a  girl. 
I  was  afraid.  And  why  shouldn't  I 
be?  For  there  I  was  exposed  in  this 
brilliant  whiteness,  to  the  cruel,  un- 
friendly eyes  of  these  men  whose  ap- 
praising glance  was  one  which  might 
have  been  bestowed  upon  a  naked  Greek 
slave  in  the  conqueror's  market. 

Like  a  creature  trapped,  I  glanced 
around  in  vain  for  the  man  whose  pres- 
ence I  was  already  beginning  to  depend 
upon,  whose  strength  I  was  already 
leaning  on  and  without  which  I  was 
nothing  but  a  frightened,  half-naked 
female. 

In  that  moment  of  terror,  I  had  no 
thought  of  Trav,  no  thought  of  fame, 
glory,  or  even  of  love.  All  I  longed 
for  was  to  have  the  body  of  that  yel- 
low-haired giant  between  myself  and 
the  staring  eyes  of  those  men. 

Had  Fritz  Stresseman  deserted  me? 
Was  I  left  here  alone  without  his 
friendly  help?  What  was  it  all  about? 
Who  were  these  men?  Beasts  of  prey 
who  were  about  to  devour  me? 

I  SOON  discovered  that  my  reactions 
were  purely  feminine.  These  men 
didn't  want  me  any  more  than  Stresse- 
man had.  They  Weren't  even  friendly, 
admiring  or  idealistic  in  their  thoughts 
of  me.  They  were  my  enemies.  They 
begrudged  me  my  hope  of  success.  They 
wanted  nothing  of  me — only  to  get  rid 
of  me. 

One  man  rose  from  the  big  chair  in 
which  he  had  been  lolling,  his  huge 
cigar  sticking  out  of  the  side  of  his 
mouth,  his  derby  stuck  on  the  back  of 
his  large,  bald  head. 

"Crazy!  Crazy  madman!"  he  shouted. 
"Of  all  the  cockeyed  ideas  that  you've 
ever  had,  Fritz  Stresseman — and  God 
knows  you've  had  many — this  one  beats 
them  all.  A  goddess!  A  mirror  of 
beauty!" — he  spat  the  whole  vindic- 
tively in  the  direction  of  a  farther  cor- 
ner, where  upon  closer  inspection,  I 
discovered  Stresseman,  behind  one  of 
the  floodlights  that  were  smarting  my 
eyes.  So  he  was  there!  Instantly  my 
courage  began  to  flow  back  into  my 
frozen  veins,  my  head  instinctively 
went  higher.  He  was  there!  I  was 
safe! 

The  little  fat  man  went  on  in  his 
explosive  way: 

"My  God,  man,  she's  too  young,  a 
mere  child.  What  does  she  know  about 
life,  about " 

"Know!"  Stresseman's  voice  boomed 
out  like  a  cannon  roar.    "What  do  you 
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know  about  life,  Isadore  Wentsch? 
You,  who  traffic  in  dollars  and  cents, 
in  dimes  and  nickels.  Just  because 
your  women  are  old  and  worn  out  al- 
ready from  lying  and  cheating-  and 
.  grasping  and  grabbing,  you  think  youth 
and  innocence  has  nothing  to  give.  Look 
at  her,  you  Hebrew  merchant,  look  at 
her.  She  is  as  old  as  the  world.  Look 
at  that  hair;  into  the  depth  of  its  black- 
ness. It  is  a  well  in  which  men  have 
thrown  themselves  in  despair,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  you  and  I  were 
born        " 

Like  a  god  again,  striding  up  and 
down,  he  was.  Insignificant  were  the 
others  in  his  presence — ignorant  fools 
struck  dumb  before  the  magic  of  his 
thundering  voice. 

"I  want  her!"  he  cried.  He  stopped 
before  the  little  man  he  had  called  Isa- 
dore. "I,  Fritz  Stresseman,  I  want  her 
and  I  get  her." 

"Yes,  yes,"  began  the  little  man,  in 
a  conciliatory  voice.  "I  know,  but  after 
all,  Fritz,  for  another  picture,  maybe, 
but  not  this  one.    Some  other  time " 

"Now!"  The  exclamation  rang  out 
with  a  note  of  destiny. 

Isadore  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
spread  out  his  hands.  "Listen,  Fritz, 
you're  excited  tonight.  Wait  until  to- 
morrow. We  talk  this  thing  over.  I 
don't  blame  you,  Fritz,  she's  beautiful, 
she's  young — we  want  youth,  but  not 
in  this  picture.  Don't  let  your  feelings 
carry  you  away.     Have  some  sense!" 

"Sense!"  It  was  almost  a  shriek. 
"My  God !  The  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  has  ever  been  used  in  the  making 
of  moving  pictures !  I  know  what  you're 
thinking,  you  slimy-minded  rat!  You 
think  I'm  in  love  with  her,  don't  you? 
Oh,  I  know,  all  of  you,  that's  all  women 
ever  mean  to  any  of  you.  Make  a 
picture — make  a  girl.  Well,  nobody 
makes  this  one.  Understand!  Only 
Fritz  Stresseman,  he  makes  this  one. 
And  he  makes  her  into  the  woman  she 
was  ten  thousand  years  ago!" 

He  stopped.  "Here,  Sam,  you  take 
her  inside.  Pierre,  you  put  that  golden 
gown  on  her.  You,  Paul,  make  her 
face  up — leave  her  hair  alone.  And 
you,"  he  turned  round  suddenly  and 
looked  down  at  me.  "You  will  give 
yourself  into  the  hands  of  these  men. 
They  won't  harm  you.  They  dare  not! 
And  come  back  into  this  room  a  goddess 
of    ancient    Egypt — a    goddess    in    the 

Temple   of  the   Sacred    Cat "      His 

voice  softened  and  his  green  eyes,  cat's 
eyes  that  shine  so  brightly  in  the  dark, 
now  shining  as  though  we  were  in  the 
blackness  of  eternity,  instead  of  in  the 
harsh,  glaring  brightness  of  Klieg  flood- 
lights. He  did  not  touch  me,  just  gazed 
into  my  face,  but  my  whole  body  felt 
enveloped  with  a  physical  strength  as 
though  he  had  indeed  placed  his  great 
body  all  around  me  and  the  lights  were 
all  gone.  We  were  alone,  and  I  wor- 
shipped him! 

IN  a  daze,  I  felt  my  body  clothed, 
my  face  painted,  and  as  in  a  dream, 
I  heard  the  coarse  voice  of  one  of  the 
many  men  who  had  been  working  on 
me  say: 

"0.  K.,  baby,  and  take  my  advice, 
kid.  Make  it  good.  Fritzie  may  be 
able  to  swing  this  for  you,  but  little 
Isadore  is  obstinate.  Lord  knows,  he's 
no  gentleman,  but  he  prefers  blondes!" 
The  door  was  opened  for  me,  and  I 
walked  toward  it,  swathed  from  head 
{Please  turn  to  page  94) 
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IMPORTANT  holiday  dinners— gay 
party  tables — informal  Sunday 
night  buffets — all  take  on  an  invit- 
ing new  note  of  daintiness  when  you 
use  Roylace  Paper  Doylies.  They're 
a  clever  added  touch — attractive, 
decorative,  yet  so  practical. 

Roylace  Doylies  are  really  exqui- 
site in  their  lovely,  lace-like  designs 
— and  in  crisp  white  or  pastel  tints 
to  match  your  color  scheme.  Not 
at  all  expensive,  you  can  afford  to 
use  them  for  all  your  entertaining; 
in  fact,  that's  an  economy-idea,  for 
they  save  your  costly  linens  and 
laundering. 
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You  can  get  Roylace  Doylies  in  many  sizes,  to  dress  up 
every  course  of  service;  you'll  want  them  under  appetizers, 
fruits,  cakes,  finger  howls  — and  for  sandwiches,  drinks, 
and  bread-and-butter  plates. 


At  5  and  10c  stores,  stationers,  department  stores,  etc.  Always 
select  the  transparent  envelopes  marked  "Roylace."  The  Royal 
Lace  Paper  Works,  Inc.,  842  Lorimer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Paper   Doyli  es 

—  and    shelf    papers 


In  Shelf  Papers  insist  on  Roylace, 
too.  The  new  Double-edge,  Cloth- 
lyke  paper  is  four  times  as 
strong  and  costs  the  same — 5c. 
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What 

do  your  children 
eat  for  breakfast? 
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Breakfast,  the  meal  that  gives  morning  energy  for  school  and  play,  is  a  mighty  important 
part  of  a  child's  diet.  We'd  appreciate  it  a  lot  if  you  mothers  who  read  Tower  Magazines 
would  tell  us  what  your  youngsters  eat  for  breakfast. 

In  return  for  your  kindness,  we'll  be  glad  to  send  you  two  of  the  child  food  bulletins  listed 
below.     Please  check  the  two  you  want. 

Do  your  children  have  fruit  for  breakfast?     What  hind? 

Do  your  children  have  a  cereal?    What  kind? 

Do  your  children  have  milk  for  breakfast?       If  any  food  preparation  such  as  cocoa  is 

added  to  milk,  what  is  it? 

What  other  foods  do  your  children  eat  for  breakfast? 

How  many  children  have  you? 

Food  Editor,  Tower  Magazines,  Inc. 
55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  the  two  food  circulars  with  children's  menus  and  recipes  which  I  have  checked 
below-  Healthful  Diets  for  Children 

Food  Children  Love  to  Eat 

Feed  Your  Children  the  New  Way 

Name 

Address 

City 
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CAROLE    LO 


ENTICING 
EYES 

<£ore! 


win 


#  Eyes  hold  mystery  and  glamor 
only  when  they  are  set  off  by  rich, 
dark,  long-looking  lashes.  Such 
lashes  are  enticing  to  men. 

Now  any  girl  can  have  such 
lashes.  For  Winx— the  NEW  type 
mascara  —  transforms  even  pale, 
skimpy  lashes  into  veils  of  luxuri- 
ous loveliness. 

Winx  is  made  with  a  special 
French  formula.  Therefore  it  can- 
not smudge  or  flake  as  ordinary 
mascaras  so  often  do.  Never  stiff- 
ens into  coarse,  ugly  beads.  Always 
looks  completely  natural. 

Two  forms  —  Liquid  Winx,  water- 
proof .  .  .  Cake  Winx,  tear-proof. 

And  ...  to  make  your  eyes 
doubly  seductive,  use  the  new 
Winx  Eye  Shadow.  It  is  not  greasy. 


winx 


Save  y%  on 

HOSIERY  BILLS 


Peds— cozy,  concealed  footlets,  slipped 
under  or  over  your  sheerest  hose,  will 
end  all  cold  feet  worries.  Peds  —  made 
of  mercerized  lisle,  are  worn  by  smart 
women  everywhere  for  business,  shop- 
ping, at  home  — for  all  winter  activities,  indoors 
or  out!  •  Remember,  too,  Peds  save  mending— a 
fact  every  thrifty  woman  appreciates.  Buy  Peds 
today  at  the  better  5c  and  10c  stores,  or  send  20c 
with  correct  stocking  size  to  RICHARD  PAUL, 
Inc.,  Cooper  Bldg.,  Dept.T-3  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Hollywood  Slave 

(Continued  from  page  93) 


to  foot  in  golden,  metal  cloth  that 
seemed  to  keep  my  body  from  falling, 
as  indeed  I  thought  it  would.  My  heart 
was  beating,  as  I  had  seen  a  bird's 
beat  when  it  had  been  caught  and  held 
in  the  big,  strong  hand  of  some  kindly 
but  inquisitive  person.  My  head  was 
clanging  inside  as  though  filled  with  a 
million  bells.  As  I  met  the  green  eyes 
toward  which  I  was  walking,  I  seemed 
to  hear  a  far-away  voice  say: 

"It's  your  fire,  honey.  You  go  to  it." 
Every  imaginable  feeling  rushed  over 
my  body.  Waves  and  waves  of  strange 
sensations  flowed  through  me.  But  my 
mind  became  singularly  clear.  It 
seemed  as  though  life,  itself,  had  come 
forward,  clothed  in  some  tenable  form 
and  had  challenged  me.  That  voice  of 
Trav's,  the  green  eyes  and  kindly  face 
of  Fritz  Stresseman,  the  contemptuous 
verdict  of  Isadore  and  the  commonplace 
expressions  of  these  other  men,  all 
seemed  to  combine  into  one  taunting 
challenge.  I  felt  that  if  I  didn't  walk 
through  that  doorway,  as  I  knew,  now, 
that  I  had  walked  through  doorways 
into  sacred  temples  before — long,  long 
before  I  was  born — that  I  would  surely 
die :  that  everything  would  become  black 
forever  and  I  would  never  see  those 
green  eyes  again  or  hear  the  voice  of 
my  beloved. 

I  walked.  The  lights  were  all  gone. 
Only  a  strange  stone  altar  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  was  lit  by  a  soft, 
seductive  light  which  had  just  suffi- 
cient strength  to  illuminate  the  imme- 
diate space  around  it.  A  huge  black 
cat  was  sitting  on  this  altar.  As  I 
approached  it,  it  seemed  to  have  the 
body  of  a  woman.  Strange,  I  had 
thought  it  would  have  had  the  body  of 
a  man — a  yellow-haired  giant  of  a  man. 
The  light,  instead  of  getting  brighter, 
grew  dimmer.  I  could  hardly  see  my 
way  at  all  now. 

OF    course,    I    was    fainting,    only    I 
didn't    know    it,    and    neither    did 
they.     They  thought  it  was  acting! 

My  feet  were  groping  slowly  and  the 
floor  began  to  melt  away.  I  felt  no 
fear,  only  desire  to  fall  prostrate  before 
this  shining,  glistening,  magnificent 
black  cat,  whom  I  worshipped.  As  I 
sank  down,  down,  into  the  softness  be- 


neath my  feet,  I  heard  a  voice  right  by 
my  ear  say: 

"You  win,  Stresseman.     You  win!" 

When  I  came  to,  it  was  noon  of  the 
following  day.  The  sun  was  streaming 
in  through  casement  windows  into  a 
bedroom,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  It  was  not  a  woman's  bed- 
room; nor  was  it  especially  a  man's. 
It  had  that  strange  Spanish  sexlessness 
which,  I  was  to  learn,  is  characteristic 
of  so  much  of  this  California  architec- 
ture. 

At  first,  I  could  not  imagine  how  I 
came  to  be  in  such  a  place.  Instinc- 
tively, I  reached  out  for  Travis ;  reached, 
of  course,  in  vain.  Suddenly,  it  all 
came  back  to  me.  Not  the  scene  in  the 
studio  the  night  before.  That  was  only 
a  dream — a  beautiful  dream,  if  circum- 
stances were  right  to  view  it  in  that 
light;  but  in  its  relation  to  the  grim 
reality  of  what  I  had  done  to  Travis, 
to  our  love,  a  nightmare.  The  reality 
was  what  came  back  to  me. 

Of  course,  this  must  be  a  room  in 
Fritz  Stresseman's  house.  Obviously, 
friendly  hands  had  put  me  in  this  great 
bed  to  recover  from  the  emotional  col- 
lapse into  which  my  excitement  had  be- 
trayed me.  No  one  had  meant  me  any 
harm.  Everybody,  even  those  gnome- 
like men,  had,  in  the  end,  wished  me 
well.  I  distinctly  remembered  the 
hoarse  cry  of  Mr.  Isadore  Wentsch: 

"You  win,  Stresseman.  You  win  all 
right!" 

YES,  Stresseman  had  won.  He  had 
won  the  first  skirmish  with  Travis 
Jackson  in  the  long  battle  which,  my 
instinct  told  me,  these  two  men  were 
destined  to  fight  for  my  body  and  my 
soul.  But  what  of  my  part  in  the 
seeming  victory?  What  of  my  promise 
to  the  boy  in  the  tiny  hotel  room? 
What  of  the  boy,  himself?  What  would 
come  of  all  this? 

All  at  once,  it  came  to  me  that 
Travis,  my  lover,  my  beautiful  young 
husband,  might  not  be  waiting  for  me 
in  that  hotel  room.  He  might  not  be 
waiting  for  me  at  all.  It  was  day — 
the  next  day.  How  could  he  know  that 
I  had  fainted?  How  could  he  know 
that  I  had  been  left  to  myself  in  this 
(Please  turn  to  page  103) 


COLORS   THEY   CHOOSE 

To  help  you  choose  your  new  wardrobe  we  have 
obtained  the  color  schemes  shown  in  the  new  ward- 
robes of  Hollywood  stars  of  four  different  types — 
Claudette  Colbert,  Lilian  Harvey,  Myrna  Loy  and 
Fay  Wray.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this  circu- 
lar, please  send  your  request  with  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Mary  Lane,  care  of  The 
New  Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Elissa   Landi's 
Romance 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

she  would  stride,  leap  or  run  from  the 
range  of  the  camera,  kidding  the  prop- 
erty man,  tossing  a  line  to  an  extra,  or 
landing  a  slap  on  the  back  of  Fredric 
Marcus  Sitpcrbus  March. 

THERE  is  quite  a  resemblance  be- 
tween Elissa  and  Katharine  Hep- 
burn. One  would  never  suspect  it  from 
the  way  the  former  was  tied  down  on 
the  screen  prior  to  "The  Warrior's  Hus- 
band." Elissa  was  labeled  "Royal"  on 
arrival  and  got  sunk  in  the  deep  purple. 

The  Hepburn  wouldn't  light  long 
enough  for  them  to  stick  a  label  on  her. 
She  wrote  her  own  publicity  ticket. 

Katharine  Hepburn  originated  the 
role  of  Antiope  in  the  stage  version  of 
"The  Warrior's  Husband."  I  never  saw 
it,  but  when  they  were  searching  for  a 
screen  star  to  play  the  part,  I  suggested 
Elissa  Landi  and  got  a  good  laugh. 

"She's  too  blank-blank  lady-like,"  was 
the  first  reaction.  Antiope  had  to  be 
like  a  boy;  she  had  to  fight;  and,  above 
all,  she  had  to  show  her  legs  and  more. 
Elissa  Landi  would  never  do  that. 

"I'm  not  saying  she  would,"  I  an- 
swered, "but  I'm  telling  you  as  one  who 
has  been  leg  conscious  for  years,  she 
could  and  no  one  would  be  disappointed." 

The  director  was  the  first  to  agree. 
I  think  he  must  have  seen  Elissa  riding 
bareheaded,  through  the  passes  and 
over  the  hills,  as  she  does  every  morn- 
ing. That  "gal"  astride  a  horse,  chin 
up,  eyes  shining,  bronze  bob  flying, 
could  make  the  Greeks  retreat  in  em- 
barrassment, admitting  that  they  had 
no  word  for  it! 

I'd  like  to  see  her  do  Bernard  Shaw's 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  but  then  I'd  like  to  see 
so  many  things  which  are  not  consid- 
ered "Box  Office  Stuff"  by  the  studios 
that  I  have  not  worked  in  one  of  them 
for  over  a  year.  Perhaps  it's  just  as 
well.  I  didn't  have  to  take  a  cut  and 
the  only  conferences  I  attend  are  the 
birds'  bathing  beauty  contests  held 
daily  on  the  rim  of  my  swimming  pool. 

Walter  Lang,  being  one  of  the 
younger  directors,  has  no  crowd  of 
"Langsters"  when  he  is  shooting  a  pic- 
ture, but  I  was  in  at  the  birth  of  "The 
Warrior's  Husband"  and  got  a  great 
kick  out  of  watching  others  watch  what 
they  called  "the  new  Landi"  wearing 
her  armour  as  if  she  had  been  born  in 
it,  or  handling  a  shield  and  sword  with 
all  the  ease  of  Saint  George. 

After  the  first  preview  of  the  pic- 
ture, everyone  was  saying,  "What  has 
happened  to  Landi?  Walter  Lang  cer- 
tainly brought  her  out.  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve she  was  the  same  person.  Boy! 
What  a  chassis!"  Headlines  above 
criticisms  read,  "Landi  drops  her  re- 
serve!" 

ELISSA  is  not  a  girl  who  drops  any- 
thing; she  throws  things.  And  what 
she  threw  to  the  wind  or  the  publicity 
department  (they're  somewhat  synony- 
mous) was  at  least  six  of  the  seven 
veils  of  bunk  she  had  been  swathed  in. 
Coldness,  aloofness,  classiness,  sexless- 
ness,  literary-ness.  Maybe  I'm  making 
up  some  nesses,  but,  anyway,  she  saved 
that  seventh  veil  to  throw  when  the 
studio  wanted  her  to  play  a  poor  Eng- 
lish girl  named  Smith  who  marries  a 
royal  Italian  duke. 

(Please  turn  to  page  96) 


Results/ 


Results  You'll  Like  —  Lovely  Blonde 

Shades Skillfully  Imparted-  -  - 

Marchand's  Means  Sure  Success! 


Happy  results  mean  so  much — unhappy  results 
are  so  disappointing.  Ee  doubly  sure  your  hair 
will  come  out  beautiful — exactly  as  you  want  it. 
Use  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  to  lighten  your 
hair — to  make  it  lovely  and  lustrous.  It's  NOT 
a  dye.  Results  are  careful,  conservative — pleas- 
ing to  refined  girls.  Endorsed  by  hair  specialists 
— used  by  thousands  of  discriminating  women. 
If  your  blonde  hair  has  darkened,  restore  youth- 
ful color.  Marchand's  makes  the  change,  skill- 
fully and  evenly,  bringing  back  the  light  pretty 
hair  of  girlhood. 

If  hair  has  always  been  dark,  let  Marchand's  im- 
part a  lighter,  lovelier  shade.  Complete  direc- 
tions on  bottle  makes   it   easy   to   do  yourself. 


Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  also  makes 
dark  unsightly  hair  on  arms  and  legs  un- 
noticeable1  X..„., 

If  Your  Druggist  Can't  Supply  You  Get  By  Mail 
For  a  regular-sized  bottle,  fill  in  coupon,  mail 
with   45c    (coins,    money   order   or  stamps)    to 
C.  Marchand  Co.,  251  West  19th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


Your  Name 

Address City. 

Druggist's     Name 

Address 


. State . 
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She  Plans  Such 


Perfect  Little  Dinners 


» 


OU   don't   have   to   wonder   or   worry   about 
what   you're   going   to   give   the   head   of  the 

family  for  dinner,  tonight  or  the  next  night,  or  even  a  week  from  tonight. 

It's  all  worked  out  for  you  in  Tower's  cook  book,  44  Easy  Economical 

Dinners  .  .  .  Spicy  appetizers  .  .  .  Toothsome  relishes  .  .  .  Simple,  savory 

meat  courses.     Cool,  delectable  salads.  Desserts  which  are  easy  to  make. 

What  a  lot  of  pleasure  and  help  and  good  sound 

news  about  food  you'll  find  in  this  little  book, 

which   costs   only  ten  cents,   and   about   which 

one  enthusiastic  home-maker  said,   "It's  worth 

its  weight  in  gold." 


TOWER  BOOKS,     Incorporated 


FOR  THE  FAMJL.Y 
KMT  YOUR  GUESTS 

FOR  TMANKEWVfHG 


55  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 
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She  choked  her  skin  to  death!  Yes,  choked  it.  For 
she  used  a  powder  that  sank  into  her  skin,  clogged 
up  her  pores — completely  ruined  her  complexion. 
If  she'd  only  known  about  Luxor  !  For  Luxor 
is  the  Moisture-proof  Powder.  It  can  not  and  will 
not  absorb.  It  stays  on  the  surface  of  the  s\in.  Just 
try  it,  and  discover  what  a  light,  smooth  finish 
it  gives  your  complexion.  See  how  your  skin 
improves  when  it's  allowed  to  breathe  freely. 
Luxor  comes  in  flattering  .  shades, 
is  fragrant  and  smooth,  and  it 
costs  but  50c  (plus  tax),  at  good 
stores     everywhere.     Luxor,    Ltd. 


THE  MOISTURE-PROOF 
COMPLEXION   POWDER 


LUXOR,  Ltd.,  i3jj  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I'd  like  your  generous  trial  packages  of  Luxor  Moisture- 
proof  Powder  and  Luxor  Rouge.  Enclosed  is  ten  cents  to  help 
cover  mailing  costs. 

Check  Powder:  Rose  Rachel Rachel Flesh 

Rouge:    Radiant Medium Sunglow 

TM-12 

T^ame . 


Address  . 


KFFP  [am     SWIRES  OFF  flOOR 


New  Easy  Way 

Amazing  invention  guar- 
antees neat, quick  job. No 
damage  to  woodwork.  No 
tools  needed. Improve  ap- 
pearance of  your  rooms- 
keep  all  wires  off  floors 
with  JUSTRITE  PUSH- 
CLIP.  Economical.  Set 
of  eiaht  colored  clips  to 
match  your  cords,  10c* 


PUSH-CLIP 

10  Cents 

At  Most  Woolworlh  Stores 


EAT  AND  GET  SLIM 

Chances  are,  if  you  need  to  reduce/  that  you  love  good 
food.  All  right — 30  ahead  and  enjoy  it.  But  be  sure 
you  eat  the  foods  that  will  help  you  to  reduce.  You'll 
find  them  all  in  that  helpful  booklet  "Reducing  the  Right 
Way".  Send  10  cents  for  it  to  TOWER  BOOKS,  IN- 
CORPORATED, 55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Looks  10  Years  Younger 
Brushes  Away  Gray  Hair 


Now  you  can  really  look  years  younger.  With  an  ordi- 
nary small  brush  you  just  tint  those  streaks  or  patches  of 
gray  back  to  your  natural  shatle — whether  blonde,  brown 
or  black.  It  is  so  easy  to  do — at  home — with  Brownatone. 
Over  20  years  success.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active  color- 
ing agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Does  not  coat  the  surface 
— actually  penetrates  the  hair.  Defies  detection.  No  tell- 
tale, flat  "dyed"   book.     Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair. 

No  need  to  guess.  Cut  a  lock  of  hair  from  your  head 
and  apply  this  famous  tint.  If  Brownatone  does  not  give 
your  gray,  streaked,  dull,  or  faded  hair  its  natural  color, 
youth  and  luster,  your  money  back.    Only  50c.  All  druggists. 


Elissa   Landi's  Romance 


{Continued  from  page  95) 


I'm  afraid  her  background  gave  the 
foreground  a  decided  shove.  You  see 
she  happened  to  know  that  such  a  thing 
couldn't  happen  in  Italy  even  with  the 
Facisti  in  power.  I  know  how  fatal 
it  is  to  say  a  thing  couldn't  happen  in 
a  studio.  The  answer  is  "It's  going  to 
happen,"  and  it  does. 

The  royal  Italian  duke  will  marry 
plain  Miss  Smith  with  the  approval  of 
Czar  Will  Hayes.  The  Pope  is  not 
consulted,  but  the  picture  will  not  de- 
pend on  the  Italian  market.  It  won't 
even  pass  by  it.  They  have  plenty  of 
vegetables  in  their  markets. 

Elissa  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Smith-ducal  marriage  which  could  only 
be  a  morganatic  one  outside  of  the 
talkies;  and  the  fight  was  on. 

Naturally  she  was  said  to  have  lost 
her  head  over  the  success  of  "The  War- 
rior's Husband";  in  reality,  she  had 
simply  regained  her  self-confidence  on 
seeing  and  hearing  that  the  public  liked 
her  without  the  veils. 

I  WATCH  ED  her  become  herself  more 
and  more  each  day  during  the  film- 
ing of  the  picture.  By  the  time  it  was 
finished  I  knew  that  any  studio  attempt- 
ing to  slap  Elissa  Antiope  back  down 
from  the  heights  of  emancipation  was 
in  for  a  battle. 

The  result  was  a  draw.  Elissa  dis- 
appeared. I  don't  know  what  became  of 
Miss  Smith  and  her  duke,  but  when  I 
read  that  Fox  Studios  had  released 
Elissa  I  was  happy  for  all  concerned. 
Refusing  to  play  a  role  was  not  good. 
Playing  it  would  probably  have  been 
worse.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
where   Elissa  builds   her  new  nest. 

WITH  this  article  in  mind  I  asked 
her  to  come  to  swim  and  lunch. 
If  you  have,  by  chance,  followed  me 
through  the  many  free  meals  I  have 
eaten  since  starting  to  write  these 
friend's-eye  views  of  the  stars,  you  will 
be  relieved  to  know  that  there  is  some 
food  available  chez  vied. 

She  arrived  spick  and  span  in  a  chic 
white  ensemble.  The  golden  tan  of  her 
face  in  the  bronze  frame  of  her  hair 
formed  an  attractive  setting  for  the 
"twinklers"  which  alternate  between 
turquoise  and  jade,  according  to  the 
light,  not  sunlight,  moonlight  or  even 
arcs,  the  lights  from  within. 

When  Elissa  Antiope  is  talking  about 
music  or  books  or  her  garden,  the  eyes 
are  blue.  When  she  talks  pictures, 
executives,  or  press  agents  they  are 
green.  I  imagine  they  have  their  gray 
days,  and  I  saw  them  go  violet  the  other 
night  when  she  was  talking  to  Caroline 
(the  countess-mother  to  the  publicity 
readers;  Caroline  to  Elissa  and  her 
friends).  It  will  be  a  tough  day  for 
Technicolor  when  they  try  to  photo- 
graph the  Landi  lamps. 

Elissa  likes  my  little  garden,  per- 
haps because  she  has  such  a  big  one. 
She  eyed  the  pool  which  is  a  "quickie" 
compared  to  others  in  Beverly  Hills. 

"May   I   go   in   without   a  top?"   she 

said-  .  ,.,     » 

"You  may  go  in  any  way  you  like, 
I  substituted,  and  we  compromised  on 
trunks.  Please  be  assured  that  I  have 
the  smallest  pool,  but  the  highest  hedge 
in  these  parts.  If  anyone  can  see  what 
I  wear  or  don't  wear,  I  at  least  am  un- 
aware of  scrutiny.  Modesty  is  a  form 
of  self-consciousness  anyway,  sez  me ! 


Well,  we  olive-oiled,  and  sunned  and 
exercised  and  smoked  and  talked  about 
everything  but  Elissa  Antiope's  emanci- 
pation. With  lunch  came  the  realiza- 
tion that  I  was  actually  feeding  the 
wench  and  getting  no  information  on 
the  vital  subject.  I  couldn't  remember 
what  it  was.  In  the  midst  of  the  salad, 
I  snapped  into  activity. 

"Miss  Landi,  what  do  you  think  of 
talking  pictures?" 

"I  try  not  to!"  said  my  guest,  taking 
the  last  radish.  I  can't  give  you  our 
conversation  verbatim,  for  several  rea- 
sons, the  most  important  being  that  this 
is  an  article,  not  a  serial.  We  sat  at 
lunch  until  tea  time. 

HERE  are  a  few  facts  that  might 
interest  you  if  you  are  a  Landi 
fan.  And  if  you're  not,  they  may  rouse 
enthusiasm. 

Although  she  is  a  composite  of  as 
many  nationalities  as  the  average  Peace 
Pact  and  just  about  as  pacific,  Elissa 
feels  that  she  belongs  in  America.  From 
the  moment  she  landed  she  has  said, 
"This  is  my  country."  Not  Austria, 
where  Caroline  came  from,  not  En- 
gland, where  she  was  raised,  not  Italy, 
where  the  Landi  name  belongs — 
America,  where  she  feels  at  home. 

No  sending  back  American  dollars  for 
her.  She  has  bought  a  lovely  estate, 
seven  acres,  up  in  the  hills.  It  is 
among  California  roses  that  she  spends 
at  least  an  hour  a  day,  snipping.  Her 
house  is  filled  with  every  sort  of  flower, 
all  from  her  garden. 

One's  first  visit  is  a  sort  of  Cook's 
tour  from  vase  to  vase,  for  she  cuts 
them   and   arranges   them   herself. 

She  will  mention  her  horse  as  soon 
as  permissible,  but  she  won't  tell  you 
that  she  has  a  stable  full  of  equine 
dependents.  You  see,  she  had  horses 
in  her  other  life.  It  does  not  occur  to 
her  that  half  the  joy  of  possessions  in 
her  adopted  country  lies  in  being  able 
to  talk  about  them. 

WHEN  she  did  her  disappearing  act, 
she  was  very  '  thorough.  I  don't 
believe  anyone  but  Caroline  knew  where 
she  was,  and  I  would  say  that  Caroline 
might  give  the  sphinx  lessons  in  the 
obsolete  art  of  keeping  secrets. 

Elissa  was  seeing  America.  Incognito 
and  alone,  she  braved  the  wilds  of  Iowa, 
Colorado,  Ohio  and  other  states  whose 
names  attracted  her.  Via  plane  and 
hired  automobile,  she  leapt  from  state 
to  state  very  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  Antiope  leapt  over  the  gate  on 
her  first  entrance  in  "The  Warrior's 
Husband."  But  Elissa  had  no  billing. 
Only  once  in  six  weeks  was  she  recog- 
nized, and  then  she  talked  the  village 
spy  out  of  it. 

She  stopped  when  she  felt  like  it, 
renting  the  front  room  in  some  grateful 
housewife's  abode.  She  knows  more 
about  real  American  folks  than  the 
folks  themselves  know. 

One  thing  you  may  have  read  about 
her  is  authentic.  She  is  a  novelist, 
and  good  enough  to  have  had  four 
books  published.  The  first  one  she 
wrote  when  very  young;  she  tabulates 
it  as  a  rather  heavy  effort.  The  sec- 
ond, she  says,  was  a  bit  mad.  The 
third  has  done  surprisingly  well,  and 
the  fourth  she  really  has  some  hope 
for. 

Elissa  writes  songs  and  she  can  sing 
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them,  but  she  doesn't  insist.  Elissa 
reads  palms  for  fun,  but  it's  mostly 
her  fun  when  she  starts  telling  you 
home  truths  which  you  wish  would  re- 
main at  home. 

ELISSA  married  a  young  Englishman 
several  years  ago,  a  very  attractive 
one.  He  comes  over  to  visit  her,  but, 
so  far,  she  has  not  returned  the  call. 
She  says  he  is  a  darling.  I'm  sure  he 
is,  but  I  can't  visualize  her  as  a  married 
woman.  I  can't  see  her  tied  down  to 
anything  yet. 

The  minute  I  start  giving  opinions 
about  the  love  life  of  my  friends,  how- 
ever, they  immediately  do  something 
which  causes  me  to  eat  my  words.  Very 
bad  for  the  digestion  and  not  too  help- 
ful for  the  disposition;  so  I'll  stick  to 
the  Landi's  own  advice.  The  best  way 
to  keep  the  marriage  knot  from  slipping 
is  not  to  talk  about  it  too  much. 

I  WENT  to  dinner  with  Caroline, 
Elissa  and  a  group  of  their  friends 
the  other  night.  I  didn't  know  many  of 
the  guests — they  were  mostly  non-pro- 
fessionals— but  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
a  friendship  between  mother  and  daugh- 
ter that  reminded  me  of  the  Janis  girls 
(as  my  mother  and  I  were  always  re- 
ferred to  by  intimate  friends),  and  I 
told  Elissa  so. 

"You  could  pay  me  no  higher  com- 
pliment!" she  said. 

"I'm  not  trying  to  compliment  you, 
my  sweet,"  I  answered.  "I'm  just  tell- 
ing you  the  truth.  Will  you  do  as 
much  for  me?" 

Elissa  Antiope  twinkled.  "Have  you 
a  filter  system  in  your  swimming  pool? 
I'm  building  one,  you  know,  and  I'm 
not  sure  whether  I  want " 

"Good-night,  Mrs.  Sphinx's  daugh- 
ter," I  said,  cutting  her  off  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  filtering  system.  "I  hope  you 
get  snails  in  your  rose  garden!" 

Try  to  pin  her  down!  Try  to  stop 
Lindbergh  from  flying.  You  try,  but 
work  out  your  hundred-year  plan  first! 


IN  THE  BLUE 

Dreams  of  the  new  home  always  come 
nearer  realization  when  you  have  the  blue- 
print be-fore  you.  Why  not  speed  up  the 
good  work  by  sending  for  one  or  more  of 
the  blue-prints  designed  especially  for 
Tower  readers?     They  include  the  following: 

Colonial    house    with    6    rooms    and    bath. 

Normandy   house   with   5   rooms   and    bath. 

Swiss   chalet  with    5   rooms    and    bath. 

Italian    house   with    6   rooms   and    2    baths. 

Modernistic  house  with  5  rooms  and   bath. 

English     house    with    6     rooms,     bath    and 
lavatory. 

Dutch    Colonial    house    with    6    rooms    and 
bath. 

Spanish    house    with    5    rooms,    bath    and 
lavatory. 

Georgian    house    with    5    rooms,    bath    and 
lavatory. 

Send  your  request  with  three  cents 
postage  for  each  blue-print  desired  to 
Tower  House  Editor,  New  Movie  Maga- 
zine,   55    Fifth    Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y. 
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Here's  the  A.B.C.  of 

Colds -Control 


Q  To  AVOID  Many  Colds     Q  To  SHORTEN  a  Cold 


At  that  first  sneeze,  sniffle  or  nasal  ir- 
ritation, apply  Vicks  Nose  &.  Throat 
Drops,  the  new  aid  in  preventing 
colds.  The  drops  are  especially  de- 
signed to  stop  colds  where  3  out  of  4 
colds  start — in  nose  and  upper  throat. 
Used  in  time,  these  unique  drops 
help  to  avoid  many  colds  entirely. 


If  a  cold  has  developed,  massage 
throat  and  chest  at  bedtime  with 
Vicks  VapoRub  —  the  modern 
method  of  treating  colds.  Like  a  poul- 
tice, VapoRub  "draws  out"  soreness 
and  tightness.  And  all  night  long 
its  medicated  vapors  carry  soothing 
relief  direct  to  irritated  air-passages. 


QTo  Build  RESISTANCE  to  Colds 

Follow  the  simple  rules  of  health  that  are  part  of 
Vicks  Plan  for  better  Control  of  Colds.  In  thousands 
of  clinical  tests,  under  medical  supervision,  Vicks 
Plan  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  and  duration 
of  colds — has  cut  their  dangers  and  expense.  The 
Plan  is  fully  described  in  each  Vicks  package. 


VICKS  specialists  in  CONTROL  OF  COLDS 


Qive  Your 

Children 

these 

Fairy  Tales 

for 

XMAS! 


IT'S  THESE  EXTRA  LITTLE  GIFTS  THAT  MAKE  CHRISTMAS  A  BIG  DAY 
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•  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  BROWNIE— 10c 

There  are  three  long,  delightful  stories  about  this  fantastic 
creature   that   all   children   love. 

•  THE  UGLY  DUCKLING— 10c 

Just  as  popular  is  this  book  which  contains  The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling, The  Little  Match  Girl  and  The  Tinder  Box — all  by  Hans 
Anderson. 

•  Send  ten  cents  for  each  book  to 

TOWER    BOOKS,   Incorporated, 

55  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 
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PI  MS 


Now  you  can  get  genuine  Sta- 
Rite  DeLuxe  (half-round)  Bob 
Pins — the  kind  beauty  experts 
recommend — together  with  a 
lovely  photo-miniature  of  your 
favorite  star  for  your  movie 
album  or  dressing  table. 


Select    Your 
Favorite 


Twelve  popular 
stars  to  choose 
from.  You'll 
want  to  collect 
the  whole  series. 

Clauderte  Colbert 
Neil  Hamilton  Jack  Holt 

Genevieve  Tobin 
Ralph  Forbes        Wynne  Gibson 

Constance  Cummings 
Edmund  Lowe      Ginger  Rogers 

Dorothy  Mackaill 
Ralph  Bellamy         Tom  Brown 

100  At  Leading  Stores 
and  Beauty  Shops 

NOTE:  Similar  cards  with  "midget" 
size  bob  pins,  featuring  members  of  Hal 
Roach's  "Our  Gang"  are  available  for 
little  misses. 

Sta-Rite  Hair  Pin  Co. 
Shelbyville,  III. 
In   Canada,   49   Wellington   St.,   Toronto 


For    soft,    lovely,    natwal     waves 
use  Sta-Rite  Wait  Set 


HEWS! 

•  ^  T],e  perl. 


CANARY 
•  OWNERS 

The  perfect  food  to  keep  your 
bird  healthy,  hnppy  »n«l  in  ooii?.  Birds  ornva 
Moeief  »V  :>f  innnv  Wool  worth.  Kresse.  Grunt. 
Nei*ner.  Murphy,  McCrory  stores,  and  Pet    ehopn. 

THE 

NATURE 
FRIEND, Inc. 
1840  Boone 
Ave.,  N.Y.C. 
Oept.    E4 


\\ 


MAGIC 

GET  IT  FOR  A.  SONG 


canary  book.    Add 
10c  for  n   test  sup- 
ply of   Mneir. 


RECIPES   FROM  THE  MOVIE  STARS 

They're  recipes  you'll  want  to  prepare  over  and  over 
again  because  they're  so  sood.  You  can  set  an  entire 
meal  from  these  pet  recipes  of  popular  actors  and  ac- 
tresses— and  what  a  novelty  it  is!  Send  10  cents  for 
"Favorite  Recipes  of  the  Movie  Stars"  to  TOWER 
BOOKS,  INCORPORATED,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  IN  THE 

<=JjL4tuictLve  yVlawiie'z. 

Enjoy  all  the  elegance  of  cosmopolitan  living — at  a 
minimum  cost.  (S3. 00  a  day  single,  85.00  a  day  double.) 
A  hotel  residence  in  an  exclusive  and  convenient 
location  right  off  Fifth  Avenue  .  .  .  but  a  step  from 
Central  Park.  Beautiful  rooms  and  excellent  cuisine. 

Write  for  free  Illustrated  Booklet 
R.C.AGARD  »  MANAGER 

14  East  6©™  Street 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


New  Pictures  You  Should  See 


{Continued  from  page  49) 


terested  in  watching  newcomers  for 
whom  the  producers  have  high  hopes, 
remember  the  name  of  Isabel  Jewell 
and  watch  for  her  in  this.  She  is  un- 
der contract  to  M-G-M,  but  they  have 
been  lending  her  to  other  companies 
to  give  her  experience  in  a  wide  variety 
of  roles.  They  believe  that  if  you  can 
make  good  in  a  Barrymore  picture,  you 
must  be  good.  And  people  who  have 
been  close  to  this  picture  in  the  mak- 
ing say  that  the  whole  cast  was  in- 
spired not  only  by  his  performance  as 
the  lawyer,  but  by  the  powerful  story. 
If  you  are  looking  for  light  entertain- 
ment, this  is  not  for  you,  but  if  you 
like  tense  drama,  it  is. 

DESIGN  FOR  LIVING— (Para- 
mount)— When  Ernst  Lubitsch  saw 
this  sly,  sardonic  comedy  of  Noel 
Coward's  on  the  stage,  he  said  he  did 
not  want  to  direct  it  for  pictures.  When 
he  saw  how  Ben  Hecht  rewrote  it  for 
pictures,  and  learned  that  he  could  have 
Miriam  Hopkins,  Gary  Cooper,  Fredric 
March,  and  Edward  Everett  Horton  for 
the  four  principal  roles,  he  was  his  old 
self  again — rarin'  to  go  and  full  of 
ideas  for  subtle  innuendoes.  If  you  saw 
or  read  the  play  and  loved  it  as  al- 
most all  New  Yorkers  did,  you  may  be 
shocked  at  some  of  the  changes  and 
miss  some  of  Coward's  oft-quoted  lines. 
If  you  can  look  at  it  without  prejudice, 
as  an  original  story,  you  will  probably 
think  it  could  not  have  been  better. 

Miriam  plays  a  commercial  artist, 
Fredric  March  a  young  playwright, 
and  Gary  Cooper  an  art  student.  Their 
lives  get  all  complicated  because  both 
men  are  in  love  with  Miriam  and  she 
just  can't  choose  between  them.  She 
doesn't  help  matters  any  by  running 
away  from  Paris  and  her  two  suitors 
to  marry  Horton  and  live  in  America. 
Eventually  she  is  bound  to  see  those 
two  fascinating  and  blithe  young  men 
again.  Inevitably  she  is  going  to 
realize  that  she  does  not  love  her  hus- 
band; she  misses  the  gayety  of  their 
banter,  and  still  cannot  choose  between 
them. 

Women  liked  the  play  better  than 
men  did.  It  is  such  a  relief  for  them 
to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  a 
heroine  whose  string  of  admirers  is 
never  menaced  by  some  slinky  siren. 

HOOPLA— (Fox)— One  of  the  best 
pictures  made  in  the  early  days  of 
talkies  was  "The  Barker"  and  when  the 
Fox  Company  looked  around  for  a 
knockout  vehicle  for  Clara  Bow  they 
realized  that  a  new  version  of  this*play 
was  infinitely  better  than  any  other 
story  they  could  find.  They  have 
brought  it  up  to  date  by  making  Clara 
a  dancer  at  the  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
There  are  midgets  and  giants,  ferris 
wheels  and  barkers,  all  the  raucous, 
gaudy  atmosphere  of  a  carnival,  but 
it  is  the  story  that  makes  the  picture 
thrilling.  It  is  no  mere  triangle;  it 
is  a  quadrangle.  Preston  Foster,  the 
carnival  owner,  puts  his  sweetheart, 
played  by  Minna  Gombell,  second  in  his 
affections.  His  ambition  to  protect  his 
son,  played  by  Richard  Cromwell,  from 
following  in  his  footsteps  comes  first. 
Minna  will  do  anything  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way.  Clara,  the  good-hearted 
young  roughneck,  falls  in  love  with  the 
son  and  he  with  her  to  the  dismay  of 
his    father.      There    is    a    clash    of    de- 


sires from  the  beginning,  and  fighting 
the  daily  battles  of  a  carnival  troupe 
does  not  train  anyone  to  pull  his  or 
her  punches.  Even  if  this  picture  gave 
you  nothing  but  Clara  as  Little  Egypt, 
that  sideshow  would  probably  send  you 
running  to  the  theater. 

BOMBSHELL  —  (M-G-M)  —  Every 
screen-struck  girl  ought  to  see  this 
picture  and  everyone  who  likes  to  in- 
dulge in  a  snicker  at  the  extravagant 
ways  of  Hollywood  will  revel  in  it.  It 
is  farce,  but  farce  with  vicious  shafts 
of  truth.  Jean  Harlow  is  a  somewhat 
dizzy  motion-picture  star  shoved  into 
prominence  through  the  efforts  of  her 
press  agent  played  by  Lee  Tracy.  She 
lives  in  a  house  that  is  a  monument 
of  bad  taste,  has  a  babbling  drunkard 
of  a  father,  played  by  Frank  Morgan, 
and  a  no-good  brother  played  by  Ted 
Healy.  Her  affections  drift  from 
Franchot  Tone,  to  Pat  O'Brien,  to  Ivan 
Lebedeff  and  the  latter  two  get  into 
a  fight  that  plays  havoc  with  her  fur- 
nishings. Wherever  she  is,  there  is 
excitement,  and  her  blundering  retinue 
of  pets,  maids,  secretary,  and  family. 
The  big  moment  comes  when  she  de- 
cides to  adopt  a  baby  and  the  town 
buzzes  with  scandal.  If  you  are  senti- 
mental about  your  Hollywood  favorites, 
this  might  offend  you,  so  many  episodes 
are  taken  from  life.  Otherwise  it  will 
give  you  a  hilarious  evening. 

MOULIN  ROUGE— (United  Artists- 
Twentieth  Century) — This  new 
company  headed  by  Darryl  Zanuck, 
who  was  for  years  in  charge  of  making 
Warner  Brothers  pictures,  is  deter- 
mined to  act  as  a  pacemaker  for  the 
whole  industry.  They  have  grabbed 
players  from  other  companies  and 
spared  neither  effort  nor  expense  in 
making  their  pictures.  They  bought 
this  French  play  about  a  notorious 
French  actress  and  a  song  writer's 
wife  with  stage  ambitions  and  per- 
suaded Constance  Bennett  to  play  both 
roles.  They  brought  Tullio  Carminati, 
favorite  of  the  New  York  stage,  out  to 
play  in  it  and  captured  Franchot  Tone 
for  another  role.  After  hearing  Con- 
stance sing  in  "The  Woman  Spy"  they 
had  two  songs  written  for  her.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  gather  together  a 
troupe  of  chorus  girls,  male  singers 
and  stage  hands  to  provide  backstage 
atmosphere  and  put  up  some  flashy 
night  club  sets.  The  total  promises  to 
be  a  fast-moving  story,  out-roughing 
Cagney  at  times  when  Constance's  hus- 
band tries  to  put  an  end  to  her  stage 
ambitions.  There  are  sultry  love 
scenes  too.  You  may  even  suspect  that 
Constance  set  out  to  show  that  Garbo 
and  Dietrich  and  Mae  West  haven't  a 
monopoly  on  torrid  personality. 

THE  FIRE  CHIEF— (M-G-M)— This 
is  Ed  Wynn's  third  try  at  making 
motion  pictures,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
their  loss  if  people  stay  away  from  it 
because  of  his  old  silent  pictures  or 
that  "Manhattan  Mary"  which  intro- 
duced him  in  talkies.  Those  other  pic- 
tures of  his  just  didn't  quite  click;  in 
this  one  he  promises  to  be  the  same 
riot  of  laughs  that  he  is  on  the  radio. 
The  humor  is  of  the  mad  Marx 
Brothers  variety.  Ed  Wynn  plays  a 
simple-minded  goof  who  is  so  timid 
that  the  explosion  of  a  firecracker  un- 
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nerves  him.  His  father  was  fire  chief 
and  community  hero,  but  Ed  is  just 
a  quiet  soul  who  sells  hats  by  day  and 
practices  on  his  violin  at  night.  Crooked 
politicians  plot  to  elect  him  as  alder- 
man and  then  use  him  to  promote  their 
graft.  They  get  Dorothy  Mackaill 
(minus  that  threatened  avoirdupois  and 
looking  prettier  than  ever)  to  vamp 
him,  but  she  feels  sorry  for  him  and 
tips  him  off  to  the  plot.  In  an  effort 
to  lose  the  election,  he  carries  on  a 
maudlin  campaign  that  gives  him  a 
chance  to  ride  through  the  streets 
wearing  those  insane  costumes  that 
only  Wynn  can  assemble.  The  voters 
fool  him  by  electing  him  anyway.  So 
to  save  them  from  their  own  idiocy, 
Dorothy  gives  up  torch  singing  to  be- 
come his  secretary,  and  together  she 
and  Wynn  run  the  city  government 
with  laughs  instead  of  graft.  If  you 
like  nonsense,  this  is  your  picture. 

BEAUTIFUL—  (R-K-O)— Ann  Hard- 
ing's big  following  will  find  her 
beautiful,  noble,  and  dramatic  in  this 
one.  Incidentally,  it  will  probably  bear 
another  title  by  the  time  you  see  it. 
You  can  recognize  it  from  the  fact 
that  Al  Santell  directed  it  and  Nils 
Asther,  Sari  Maritza  and  Irving  Pichel 
appear  in  her  support. 

Your  enjoyment  of  the  picture  may 
depend  on  how  many  times  you  have 
seen  the  situation  of  the  doctor  faced 
with  performing  an  operation  to  save 
an  enemy.  They  always  take  the  noble 
course.  Some  day  someone  will  make 
a  picture  where  a  barber,  or  dentist, 
or  surgeon  gets  an  enemy  in  his 
clutches  and  without  hesitating  plunges 
the  knife  deep,  chuckling  meanwhile. 

Don't  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  story  is  a  hackneyed  one. 
It  isn't.  In  the  first  place  the  surgeon 
is  a  woman,  Ann  Harding.  She  is 
called  to  perform  an  operation  on  Sari 
Maritza  who  has  just  been  injured  in 
an  airplane  crash.  She  was  with  Ann's 
husband  when  it  happened.  But  Ann 
does  not  really  love  her  husband,  any- 
way, so  it  won't  be  an  irreparable  loss 
for  her  to  save  the  beauty  of  her  rival. 
It  will  just  set  her  free  to  go  back 
to  her  first  love,  Nils  Asther,  a  doctor 
with  whom  she  had  been  associated 
before  her  marriage.  Expert  acting 
has  put  life  into  less  appealing  stories 
than  this,  and  Miss  Harding,  Robert 
Young,  Irving  Pichel  and  Nils  Asther 
do  nobly  by  it.  Besides  Ann  Hard- 
ing's and  Sari  Maritza's  clothes  are 
enough  to  make  any  woman  want  to 
see  the  picture. 

THE  MAD  GAME— (Fox)— If  you 
have  been  hunting  all  through  the 
coming  attractions  for  mention  of  a 
grim,  robust  gangster  picture,  here  it 
is.  Spencer  Tracy  is  the  star  and  that 
is  enough  to  make  many  of  us  want 
to  see  it.  Claire  Trevor,  that  pretty 
young  blonde  who  has  been  making 
Westerns  with  George  O'Brien,  plays 
a  newspaper  reporter  who  is  the  big 
moment  in  Spencer's  life.  Double- 
crossed  by  his  attorney  who  advises 
him  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of 
evading  the  income  tax,  Spencer  goes 
to  Atlanta  for  five  years.  When  he 
comes  out  the  "snatch"  racket,  or  if 
you  haven't  been  thoroughly  educated 
by  gangster  pictures,  kidnaping,  is 
the  gangster's  game.  If  I  told  you 
what  he  does  to  the  kidnaping  racket, 
you  would  resent  it  as  much  as  being 


told  in  advance  who  is  guilty  in  a  mur- 
der mystery.  Just  take  my  word  for 
it  that  he  does  plenty. 

THE  VINEGAR  TREE— (M-G-M)— 
Alice  Brady's  presence  in  this  cast 
is  enough  guarantee  of  entertainment 
for  everyone  who  has  seen  her  string 
of  successes  starting  with  "When 
Ladies  Meet"  and  going  right  through 
"Beauty  for  Sale."  But  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  this  gives  her 
a  bigger  and  even  more  amusing  part 
than  usual.  She  is  a  blithe,  vague,  and 
pretty  silly  woman  whose  memory 
plays  tricks  on  her  and  almost  ruins 
the  lives  of  the  rest  of  the  cast.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Carlisle,  quarrels  with 
her  sweetheart,  played  by  William  Jan- 
ney,  because  he  accuses  her  of  being 
unsophisticated.  She  sets  out  to  ac- 
quire sophistication  from  a  week-end 
guest  in  her  mother's  house,  but  her 
mother  has  delusions  about  the  man 
being  an  old  suitor  of  hers  who  had 
never  recovered  from  his  infatuation. 
Lionel  Barrymore  plays  Alice  Brady's 
explosive  husband,  and  the  scene  where 
he  insults  all  his  wife's  guests  will 
long  stand  out  in  your  memory  as  the 
most  hilarious  episode  since  the  quarrel 
in  "Private  Lives." 

Conway  Tearle  comes  back  to  the 
screen  in  this  picture,  Earl  Oxford  and 
Jeanette  Loff  sing  a  delightful  song, 
and  little  Mary  Carlisle  shows  that  she 
is  becoming  a  real  trouper. 

BLOOD  MONEY— (United  Artists- 
Twentieth  Century) — This  is  an- 
other from  the  new  producing  company 
headed  by  Darryl  Zanuck.  It  brings 
back  George  Bancroft,  that  old  favorite, 
and  presents  Judith  Anderson,  one  of 
the  popular  young  actresses  of  the 
New  York  stage,  on  the  screen  for  the 
first  time.  It  has  Frances  Dee  as  a 
society  woman  who  is  a  kleptomaniac, 
Chick  Chandler  as  an  underworld  dandy 
who  is  a  confirmed  woman  chaser,  and 
Blossom  Seeley  as  a  night  club  singer. 

The  action  in  this  picture  is  fast  and 
furious.  George  Bancroft  plays  an  un- 
derworld leader  who  wields  great  in- 
fluence over  politicians.  Enemy  gang- 
sters seek  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  there 
is  one  of  those  nerve-racking  sequences 
where  Judith  coming  to  his  rescue  is 
in  a  wreck  where  cars  are  smashed, 
a  fire  plug  smashed  and  the  streets 
flooded  with  water,  just  as  he  is  about 
to  strike  the  dynamite  that  will  blow 
him  to  bits. 

If  Twentieth  Century  is  going  to 
keep  up  this  pace  of  crowding  songs, 
celebrities,  and  thrills  into  their  pic- 
tures, it  might  be  a  good  idea  for 
some  other  company  to  make  an  idyllic 
little  romance  of  a  country  crossroads. 
It  might  be  nice  for  a  change. 

AGGIE  APPLEBY— (R-K-O)— This 
can  hardly  be  offered  as  the  quaint 
little  romance  demanded  above,  for  in 
it  William  Gargan  is  temporarily  out 
of  the  way,  in  jail,  just  because  he  beat 
up  eight  policemen.  When  he  returns 
and  finds  that  Charlie  Farrell  has  sup- 
planted himself  in  Wynne  Gibson's  af- 
fections, there  is  another  battle.  Never- 
theless, this  picture  is  one  of  those 
that  has  an .  indescribable,  unpreten- 
tious air  about  it.  Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause of  ZaSu  Pitts  who  plays  a  plain- 
tive chambermaid  in  her  best  manner. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  rich  young 
(Please  turn  to  page  100) 


QUICKLY  ENDS  PAIN 

Safely    Removes    Corns    and    Callouses 

One  minute  after  you  apply  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  you  will  have  relief.  These  thin, 
soothing,  protective  pads  take  off  pressure 
on  the  sore  spot;  heal  irritation;  prevent 
blisters  and  sore  toes  from  tight  shoes.  Used 
with  the  separate  Medicated  Disks,  they 
quickly  and  safely  remove 
corns  and  callouses.  Try 
them! 

Sizes  for  Corns, 
Callouses  and  Bunions 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  are 
made  in  special  sizes  for 
Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions 
and  Soft  Corns.  Sold  every- 
where. Costs  but  a  trifle. 

Other  Foot  Troubles? 

Remember,  there  is  a  Dr. 
Scholl  Remedy,  Appliance 
or  Arch  Support  for  every 
foot  trouble.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Write  for  booklet  on  Care 
of  the  Feet  to  Dr.  Scholl's, 
Inc.,  Dept.  19.,  Chicago,  111. 

DrSchol/s 

Zino-pads 

Put  one  on — tfie*  pain  is  gone! 

NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every  DeaSPersonKnowsThat 

George   P.    Way   made  himself  hear,  after   being 
deaf  for  25  years,  with  Artificial  Car  Drums—bia 
own  invention.  Be  wore  them 
day  and  night.  They  stopped, 
.  head  noises  and  ringing:  ears.  J 
fThey   are   invisible    and   per-i 
1  fectlycomf ortable.  Nooneeee3(B 
I  them.  Write  for  his  true  story,  ff 
3   "How  I   Got  Deaf   and   Made  ' 
Myself  Hear".  Also   booklet 
oo  Deafness.  Address  Artificial  Ear  Drum 

GEORGE  P.  WAT.  INC. 

718  FI  of  mono  Building  Detroit.  Mlchigao 


-More  than  Skin- JJeep  Jjeautij 
with  £AD»°'~>Wf   PERFUME  and  POWDER 


YOUR  make-up  is  not 
complete  without 
the  unseen  beauty  of ' 
Radio  Girl  Perfume.  Its' 
exquisite  fragrance  accents 
your  personality,  as  lip- 
stick accents  the  beauty  of 
your  face.  .  .  .  Now,  every 
girl  can  have  this  added  charm. 
Though  Radio  Girl  is  a  truly 
French  odeur,  because  it  is  com- 
pounded in  this  country,  it  is  sold  at  a 
Price  anyone  can  afford.  .  .  .  Radio  Girl 
owder,  too,  is  lovely  and  flattering.  Try  the  new 
Dermatone  shade — it  blends  with  every  type  from 
blonde  to  brunette.     Get  your  free  samples. 

BELCO  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  T-12 

Send  me  FREE  regular  Size  Radio 
Girl  Perfume  and  Trial  Size  Radio 
§||^\  Girl  Face  Powder.  I  am  enclosing 
10c  (coin  or  postage)  to  cover  cost 
of   mailing. 

Name 

Address 

City State. 

■  pr;n4,  name  and  addresa  plainly,  please.— ^^^^^^^^^— 
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MOON   GLOW 

NAIL  POLISH 
{Beautifies  tyour  ^Kands 

YOU  will  be  delighted  with  the  smartness  of  your  hands 
when  you  beautify  them  with  MOON  GLOW  Nail  Polish. 
Keep  on  your  shelf  all  of  the  five  MOON  GLOW  shades- 
Natural,  Medium,  Rose,  Platinum  Pearl  and  Carmine. 

If  you  paid  $i  you  couldn't  get  finer  nail  polish  than 
MOON  GLOW— the  new  Hollywood  favorite.  Ask  your 
department  or  drug  store  for  all  shades  of  MOON  GLOW 
Nail  Polish  in  two  sizes,  toe  and  15c.  If  they  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today. 

Moon  Glow  Cosmetic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  introductory  pkg.  of  Moon 

Glow.     I  enclose  10c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  each  shade 

checked.    (  )  Natural  (  )  Medium  (  )  Rose  (  )  Platinum 

Pearl  (  )  Carmine. 

Name . 

St.  and  No. 

ritv State .  T-11 


Stops  Falling  Hair 

Mr.  T).  llallory,  Geer,  Va.,  writes: 

"My   hair    came    out    in    patches    and    I    was    bald    in 

spots.       I    used    2    bottles    of    Japanese    Oil.       It    not 

only  stopped  my  hair  from  falling,   but  grew  new  hair 

on  the  bald  areas." 

JAPANESE   OIL,   the   antiseptic  counter-irritant   is  used 

by  thousands  for  overcoming  baldness,  falling  hair,   loose 

dandruff  and  scalp  itch.  Price  60c.  Econnmy  size,  $1.  All 

druggists.     Free  booklet,  "Truth  Abnut  the  llair" — write 

National  Remedy  Co.,  56  W.  4Sth  St.,  Dept.  T.G.,  New  York 


Save  money  on  shoe  bills. 
Easy/  J  u  st  s fire  act  on  S  o-Lo.   D  rl  e  s 

tough  overnight  Outwears  ordinary 

leather/  Fix  the  family's  shoes  at/fiome. 

"yScr-Xir  s4*we<i,  me,  ?3.<Z?  a.  TrporUAs 

writes  Mrs.<;.John- 
son,  Altoona,  Pa 

.  So/Lo  also 
fixes  anything 
of  leather, 

rubber  or  , 
cIMh.  -  hot 
Water  bottles, 
rilibber  boots, 
footballs,  etc. 

Over  4  mi  V//W 
Satisfied   usej-s 

GU*R^NT*E.I 

Tear  out  this  ad— get  So  Lo  at  most  W00LW0RTH 
stores  or  any  other  5  &  10c  store  or  hardware  store 
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man  played  by  Charlie  Farrell  accepts 
Wynne  Gibson  as  worthy  of  him  even 
though  she  has  grown  up  amid  the 
roughest  surroundings. 

Two  endings  have  been  made  for  this 
picture,  and  maybe  the  censors  will 
have  a  hand  in  deciding  which  one  you 
will  see.  In  one  the  flamboyant  Wynne 
marries  Gargan  who  is  of  her  own 
class;  in  the  other  she  marries  wealth 
and  position  represented  by  Charlie. 

EAST  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE— Co- 
lumbia)— This  picture  borrows  the 
"Grand  Hotel"  idea  of  showing  the  in- 
terwoven lives  of  the  people  living 
under  one  roof.  This  time  it  is  an 
old  brownstone  house,  once  part  of  the 
fashionable  life  of  New  York,  now  a 
rooming  house.  Romance,  poverty, 
crime  and  consuming  ambition  touch 
the  lives  of  this  little  group.  Columbia 
has  high  hopes  for  Dorothy  Tree,  for 
they  are  co-starring  her  with  Wallace 
Ford  in  this,  the  first  picture  she  has 
made  for  them. 

DANGEROUS  TO  WOMEN— (Uni- 
versal)— This  title  is  likely  to  be 
changed  by  the  time  they  put  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  the  picture  and  show 
it  at  your  local  theater,  so  just  remem- 
ber it  is  the  one  directed  by  Kurt  Neu- 
mann in  which  Chester  Morris,  Helen 
Twelvetrees  and  the  incomparable  Alice 
White  appear. 

This  is  a  prizefight  story,  but  quite 
different  from  the  usual  prizefight  story 
where  the  hero  wins  the  big  bout  and 
the  girl.     The  winning  fighter  loses  the 

girl- 
Chester  Morris  plays  a  fighter  who 
comes  from  a  small  town  to  New  York 
and  promptly  becomes  so  cocky  that 
his  managers  walk  out  on  him.  Some- 
what chastened,  he  goes  into  training 
for  his  big  bout,  but  he  suffers  a  knock- 
out when  the  great  day  finally  comes. 
There  are  a  number  of  prize-ring  celeb- 
rities playing  small  parts  in  this  pic- 
ture, and  authentic  training -gym 
atmosphere  will  please  fight  fans.  For 
the  romantic  youngsters  there  is  the 
never-running-smoothly  love  affairs  of 
Morris  and  Alice  White,  Helen  Twelve- 
trees  and  John  Miljan.  And  for  the 
women,  there  are  some  unusually 
smart  clothes. 

FURY  OF  THE  JUNGLE— (Colum- 
bia)— There  is  a  scarcity  this  month 
of  rugged  dramas  in  the  wilds  of  the 
jungle,  and  even  if  there  weren't,  this 
picture  would  probably  prove  the  big- 
gest attraction  to  people  who  like  to 
go  exploring  in  their  movies.  The  action 
takes  place  deep  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can jungle  at  a  trading  post  where  na- 
tives come  to  trade  skins  and  feathers 
for  the  baubles  of  the  white  man.  Mur- 
derers, embezzlers,  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice and  escaped  convicts  make  up  the 
population,  and  only  stealing  is  a  crime. 
The  punishment  for  stealing  is  death. 
Toshia  Mori  plays  a  lovely  native 
girl,  Alan  Dinehart  a  villain  who  gets 
thrown  to  the  crocodiles,  and  the  cast 
has  many  favorites,  among  them  Don- 
ald Cook,  Peggy  Shannon,  and  Dudley 
Digges. 

TIN  PANTS— (Universal)— The  title 
of  this  Slim  Summerville-Andy  De- 
vine  comedy  is  almost  sure  to  be 
changed,   but  we   cannot   help   it.     All 


we  can  do  is  promise  you  that  if  you 
have  found  Slim's  other  pictures  amus- 
ing, you  will  like  this  even  better.  Slim 
and  Andy,  cowhands  on  a  dilapidated 
Montana  ranch,  suddenly  inherit  wealth 
and  a  medieval  castle  in  England.  They 
also  inherit  troubles,  but  falling  in  love 
is  Slim's  own  idea.  It  is  pretty  hard 
on  him  because  up  to  the  time  he  met 
Leila  Hyams  the  one  great  love  of 
his  life  was  a  horse.  There  is  a  lot  of 
humor  in  the  gradual  adjustment  of 
the  two  lowly  cowhands  to  life  in  a 
castle  patrolled  by  sentries  in  ancient 
armor.  There  are  tense  moments  when 
Slim  foils  a  kidnaping  plot.  And  then 
there  is  the  horse.  You  won't  blame 
Slim  for  loving  that  horse — after 
you've  seen  him. 

AND  DON'T  FORGET 

"The  Late  Christopher  Bean"  which 
gives  Marie  Dressier  a  much  more 
gentle  role  than  that  of  the  old  roust- 
about "Tugboat  Annie."  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  Beulah  Bondi  and  Helen  Mack 
are  in  it. 

"The  Way  to  Love"  because  it  is  the 
last  chance  you  will  have  to  see  Cheva- 
lier in  pictures  for  several  months. 

"Night  Flight"  an  M-G-M  all-star 
special.  Helen  Hayes,  John  Barrymore 
and  Lionel,  Clark  Gable,  Myrna  Loy, 
and  Robert  Montgomery  are  all  in  this 
tragic  story  of  aviators'  risks. 

"Female"  a  big  attraction  to  all  Ruth 
Chatterton  fans.  She  plays  a  big  busi- 
ness executive  who  takes  her  love  af- 
fairs as  lightly  as  any  philandering 
male  until  the  right  man,  played  by  her 
husband,    George    Brent,    comes    along. 

"The  World  Changes,"  a  story  of  the 
disintegration  of  fine  pioneer  stock. 
Paul  Muni  leaves  the  farm  to  run  cat- 
tle, then  establishes  a  packing  house, 
and  builds  a  huge  fortune  only  to  see 
his  empire  destroyed  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket crash.  Margaret  Lindsay,  Mary 
Astor  and  Patricia  Ellis  are  all  victims 
of  soft  living  and  the  family  decline. 
Many  scenes  are  spectacular. 

"Too  Much  Harmony"  the  gayest  and 
most  tuneful  of  recent  musical  films 
with  Bing  Crosby — and  such  crooning 
— pretty  girls  galore,  Jack  Oakie, 
Skeets  Gallagher,  Harry  Green,  Lilyan 
Tashman  and  Ned  Sparks. 

"Little  Women"  the  Louisa  M.  Alcott 
novel  filmed  with  tender  regard  for 
the  greatly-loved  characters.  Katharine 
Hepburn  once  more  gives  a  superb  per- 
formance and  Joan  Bennett,  Jean 
Parker  and  Frances  Dee  catch  the 
spirit  of  this  old,  but  never-forgotten 
story. 

"Berkeley  Square,"  a  romance  that 
sounds  terribly  highbrow  since  it  pre- 
sents theories  about  time  that  are 
worthy  of  Einstein,  but  is  really  the 
most  touching  of  love  stories,  beauti- 
fully played  by  Leslie  Howard  and 
Heather  Angel. 

"I'm  No  Angel"  another  grand 
vehicle  for  Mae  West.  Theaters  will 
probably  be  bringing  this  back  for  a 
second  and  third  showing  just  as  they 
did  with  the  hit-of-the-year — "She 
Done  Him  Wrong." 

"My  Weakness"  a  delightful  comedy 
with  music,  expert  fooling,  six  of  the 
prettiest  girls  you  have  ever  seen,  and 
Lilian  Harvey  the  daintiest  little  in- 
genue in  pictures  with  a  gift  for 
comedy  and  a  sweet  voice. 
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had  far  passed  her  quota,  because  she 
felt  that,  as  a  good  hostess,  she  had  to 
drink  ginger  ale  every  so  often  with 
guests,  and  ginger  ale  seemed  to  call 
for  hot  dogs  and  hot  dogs,  again, 
seemed  to  call  for  ginger  ale.  She 
looked  cute  in  her  farmerette  make-up. 

There  was  a  big  hay  wagon  at  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  on  this  the  guests 
rested  between  dances.  Chico  Marx 
pretended  he  had  pitched  hay  all  day 
and  was  too  tired  to  work,  so  he  cov- 
ered himself  with  hay,  and  boo'd  at 
every  girl  who  came  near. 

Then  he  and  his  brothers,  Groucho 
and  Harpo,  grouped  themselves  and 
sang  barber-shop  harmony.  Harpo  has 
a  grand  baritone,  and  should  break  his 
rule  of  silence  on  the  screen. 

Kay  Francis  had  provided  a  variety 
of  farm  animals.  Every  time  you  saw 
her  she  was  attending  a  different  one. 
First,  she  carried  a  little  brown  hen. 
The  hen  seemed  to  understand  that  she 
was  being  honored,  and  cuddled  down 
in  Kay's  arms.  Next  she  had  a  white 
duck.  But  he  (or  she)  quacked  out  of 
turn,  struggled  to  get  loose,  and  finally 
covered  itself  with  ignominy  by  flutter- 
ing into  the  punch  bowl.  Then  Bill 
Powell  gave  it  a  saucer  of  beer,  and  it 
was  declared  inebriated  and  a  disgrace 
to  the  movies. 

Gloria  Swanson  had  the  most  at- 
tractive make-up,  dressed  as  a  country 
boy  with  dark  tan  and  millions  of 
freckles.  She  wore  overalls,  bare  feet 
and  had  one  toe  bandaged. 

Husband  Michael  Farmer  was  bare- 
foot, too. 

Gloria  annoyed  all  the  other  guests 
no  end  with  a  water  pistol  which  she 
turned  on  everyone.  Finally,  in  des- 
peration, some  one  turned  a  man-sized 
hose  on  her,  and  she  stopped  long 
enough  to  dry  out  her  clothes,  which 
were  sopping. 

Almost  every  one  there  was  dressed 
as  Katharine  Hepburn  dresses — in  blue 
denim  overalls — but  Carmel  Myers  de- 
cided to  be  different.  She  wore  a  car- 
penter's costume — white  overalls  with 
dozens  of  little  pockets  over  the  front 
of  them,  and  a  different  tool  in  each 
pocket.  But  before  the  evening  was 
over,  she  had  lost  every  tool  and  hardly 
dared  face  her  gardener  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  said^  since  she  had  borrowed 
them,  from  him. 

Arthur  Hornblow  made  the  crack 
that  there  would  have  been  more  fun 
if  there  had  been  more  fences  and 
fewer  people!  Especially  as,  after 
guests  had  climbed  over  the  stile,  they 
immediately  went  into  a  huddle  to 
watch  the  next  crowd  climb. 

There  were  a  lot  of  games  played, 
including  drop-the-handkerchief,  puss 
in  the  corner,  and  crack-the-whip.  And, 
of  course,  dancing. 

And  then  there  was  the  greased  pig! 
Everybody  tried  for  the  honor  of  catch- 
ing his  pigship,  with  Clark  Ga'ble  and 
Edmund  Goulding  taking  some  falls  in 
the  process,  amid  much  laughter. 

Finally  it  was  dainty  little  Bessie 
Love  who  grabbed  and  held  the  animal ! 

There  were  old-fashioned  dances,  fhe 
music  of  a  jew's-harp  and  comb  or- 
chestra. Jack  Gilbert  and  Kay  Francis 
showed  themselves  especially  proficient 
in  cutting  pigeon  wings. 

Fredric  March  "called"  the  quad- 
rilles, and  if  you  can  imagine  the  smart 
Claudette  Colbert  and  the  sophisticated 


Clive  Brook  doing  "Ladies  change," 
"Gen'lman  right,"  and  other  figures, 
you'll  have  some  idea  what  a  gay  party 
it  was. 

"I'm  sure  it  must  be  time  to  go  out 
and  milk,"  remarked  Jack  Oakie,  as  we 
peeped  out  and  saw  the  sun  coming  up. 

"Just  one  more  hot  dog — for  break- 
fast!" yearned  Gene  Markey. 

Whereupon,  "Breakfast!  Breakfast!" 
shrieked  everybody.  We  all  gathered 
about  for  hot  dogs.  But  the  supply  had 
run  low  by  that  time,  so  some  of  us 
shared.  Adrienne  Ames  fed  Bruce 
Cabot  part  of  hers.  •  Gary  Cooper  gave 
Mrs.  Dick  Barthelmess  a  mouthful,  and 
Robert  Montgomery  insisted  on  being 
noble  and  giving  all  of  his  to  Dorothy 
Jordan  and  his  wife. 

The  guests  also  included  Joan  Ben- 
nett, Mrs.  Edmund  Goulding,.  Charles 
Farrell  and  Virginia  Valli,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lionel  Barrymore,  Irving  Thal- 
berg  and  Norma  Shearer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abraham  Lehr,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Joyce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Goldwyn, 
Mrs.  Richard  Barthelmess,  Carmel 
Myers  and  Ralph  Blum,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Jaffee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Zeppo  Marx, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Gable,  Gloria 
Swanson  and  Michael  Farmer,  Jack 
Gilbert  and  Virginia  Bruce,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jesse  Lasky,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
B.-  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Selz- 
nick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D'arryl  Zanuck, 
Florence  Eldridge,  Mrs.  Clive  Brook, 
Merian  C.  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Wallace,  Helen  Hayes  and  Charles 
MacArthur,  William  Powell,  George 
Zukor,  George  Brent,  Lilyan  Tashman 
and  Edmund  Lowe,  William  Haines, 
Ernst  Lubitsch,  Bramwell  Fletcher, 
Adrian,  Adolphe.Menjou,  Edward  Ever- 
ett Horton,  Herbert  Marshall,  Ricardo 
Cortez,  Constance  Bennett,  Marion 
Davies,  Gloria  Stuart,  Elissa  Landi, 
Lois  Wilson,  Ruth  Chatterton,  Mary 
Pickford. 

SH-H-H!  The  guest  of  honor  is 
asleep!"  commented  Arline  Judge. 
She,  being  a  mamma  herself,  had  a 
right  to  .  shush  us,   we   decided. 

It  was  over  at  "Skeets"  Gallagher's 
house.  He  and  his  wife,  who  used  to 
be  Pauline  Mason  on  the  stage,  were 
giving  a  christening  party  for  their 
tiny  daughter,  Pam. 

"Did  she  cry?"  we  asked  Skeets. 

"A  little,"  admitted  Skeets,  "but  the 
preacher  said  that  that  was  just  -be- 
cause the  baptism  was  'taking'!" 

We  took  a  peep  at  the  baby  in  her 
crib. 

"And  that  bassinet,"  Arline  re- 
marked, "is  mine!  You  see,  it  be- 
longed to  my  baby,  and  I  loaned  it  to 
Pauline  so  that  her  baby  would  grow 
up  strong  and  healthy-  like  mine." 

By  the  way,  Arline  admits  that  she 
wants  to  have  another  child,  to  keep 
the  first  one  company.  Preferably  a 
girl,  this  time. 

Our  hostess,  very  lovely  with  her 
pale  skin  and  big,  luminous  eyes,  wore 
a  black  velvet  princess  gown  with  a 
broad,  soft,  white  satin  collar,  very 
charming  on  her  slim  figure. 

Mrs.  Ruggles  wore  a  red  sports  suit, 
short  jacket,  and  little  red  hat. 

Vivienne  Segal  looked  smart  in  a 
woolen  dress  of  brown  mixed  goods, 
showing  glimpses  of  yellow,  made  plain 
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FOR  YOUR  HAIR 

WITHOUT  DYEING  OR  BLEACHING- 


Most  any  man  is  caught — and  held— by  the  light 
in  your  eyes,  the  moist  sweetness  of  your  lips, 
the  highlights  in  your  hair.  And  any  girl  can 
have  this  sparkling  beauty. 

And  how  easy  it  is  to  have  sparkling  hair!  You  yourself 
can  make  it  gleam  with  highlights,  give  it  a  warm  lus- 
trous tint  with  Lovalon — the  rinse  that  tints  the  hair  as 
it  rinses.  There  are  twelve  shades  from  which  to  choose 
— several  for  each  color  type. 

This  harmless  vegetable  rinse  is  not  a  dye,  not  a  bleach 
— merely  a  temporary  tint  that  will  wash  off  in  your  next 
shampoo.  It  will  banish  the  dry,  brittle  look  caused  by 
waving,  dyeing  and  bleaching.  It  removes  the  yellow- 
ness from  gray  or  white  hair. 

5-rinse  packages  25$  at  drug  and  department  stores.  Small 
packages  at  five  and  ten  cent  stores.  At  smart  beauty  shops, 
or  send  direct  to  Lovalon  Laboratories,  Department  T-312, 
281  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

LOVALON 

Tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses 

Mercolized  Wax 

Keeps  Skin  Young 

It  peels  off  aged  skin  in  fine  particles  untilall  defects 
such  as  tan,  freckles,  oiliness  and  liver  6pots  dis- 
appear. Skin  is  then  soft,  clear,  velvety  and  face 
looks  years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  To  remove  wrinkles  quickly 
dissolve  one  ounce  Powdered  Saxolite  in  one-half 
pint  witch  hazel  and  use  daily.   At  all  drug  stores. 


LARGEST   BOARDWALK   HOTEL 


THE 

AMBASSADOR 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Year    'Round    Comfort    and    Pleas- 
ure.     Golf.      Tennis.       Horseback 
Riding.      Fishing,   Shooting. 
Sun     Decks — Indoor     Sea 
Wafer     Swimming     Pool. 
Attractive     American     and     European     Plan 
Rates.      Write 
WILLIAM   HAMILTON,    Genera/  Manager 
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VISIT  NEW  YORK  NOW! 


At  this  skyscraper  hotel,  in 
the  social  centre  overlooking 
Central  Park,  you  will  find 
pleasant  days  .  .  .  cool,  rest- 
ful  nights. 

$3  A  DAY  -  $17  A  WEEK 

and  up  for  single  room,  pri- 
vate bath,  radio.  For  double 
room,  $5  a  day,  $30  a  week. 
All  rates  include  Continental 
Breakfast. 

Write  for  Booklet  T.  G. 


BARBIZON-PLA7A 

101   WEST  58th  STREET 

CENTRAL    PARK    SOUTH.    N.   Y. 


BrandNew™?V97J 

T 

I     Sensationally  new   low 
^M  I     price    and    easy    terms. 

J^^BL   Rtandsrd  4-row  keyboard — 
-  i'jUy  guaranteed  by  Rem- 

ington Co.  Send  no  money. 

10  Day  Trial— then  10c  a  Day 

Bend  for  new  literature  ana  easy  pay  plan— only  $1.00  down,  then  10o 
b  day.  Also  bargains  fn  Standard  Size  refinlshed  office  models, 
Sent  free.  Write  for  details  and  special  money-making  opportunities. 

International  Typewriter  Exch.,  Si  Jt.wi293  chEalo 


Guaranteed 

REMINGTON 


DREAMLASH 


"Si*,/*,  or  Cry"  ~  NEVER  FADES  OR  RUNS 

•  DREAMLASH  Dyes  Eyelashes  and  Eyebrows  Instantly, 
Permanently.  One  application  lasts  4  to  6  weeks.  Easily  ap- 
plied. Reg.  size  50c.  Mail  10c  Today  for  Trial  Size  Prepaid. 

ZKame 

Jlddress 

DREAMLASH  LAB.,DeptTM12,420  Orleans  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


*»fc^.*Ov  hall 


SRk*> 


You   can  now  make 
at    home    as   good    a 
gray    hair    remedy    as 
you  can  buy,  by  follow- 
ing this  simple  recipe:    To 
half   pint  of   water  add   one 
ounce  bay  rum,  a  small  box  of 
^dtif    ^  Barbo     Compound     and     one- 

4^    4j,  fourth    ounce    of    glycerine.     Any 

Afef  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can 

^fcj^  mix    it    yourself    at    very    little    cost. 

^k»  Apply   to   the   hair   twice   a   week    until 

5JS*  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy 
and  takes  years  off 
your  looks.  It  will 
not  color  scalp,  is  not 
sticky  or  greasy  and 
does  not  rub  off. 


NEW  WAYS   WITH   FRUITS 

Delightful  surprises  in  this  bulletin  "Fruit  Rec- 
ipes"! Scrambled  eggs  with  apricots,  straw- 
berry pancakes,  banana  bran  muffins,  frozen 
fruit  salads — dozens  of  new  recipes!  Send  10c 
for  your  copy  to  Rita  Calhoun,  Tower  Maga- 
zines,    55     Fifth    Avenue,     New    York,     N.    Y. 


Consult  Yogi  Alpha 


NEW  1934  READING 
NOW  READY 

1934  will  be  the  year  of  opportunity. 
Yogi  Alpha,  internationally  known  psy- 
chologist and  astrologer,  who  has  amazed 
thousands  by  his  uncanny  predictions,  of - 
fersa2500wordGianv  Astrological  Read- 
ing, based  on  your  sign  in  the  Zodiac, 
giving  you  predictions  month  by  month 
with  exact  days,  dates  and  happenings 
for  1934  and  balance  of  1933.  Consult  it 
before  making  any  changes  in  business, 
signing  papers,  love,  marriage,  employ- 
ment, speculation,  health,  accidents, 
lucky  days,  travel,  etc.  Send  only  60c 
and  exact  birth  date  for  complete  Astro- 
logical Forecast.  300-word  Numerology 
Reading  included  FREE.  Money  re- 
turned if  not  satisfied.  YOGI  ALPHA 
Box  1411.  Dept.  21-D.    San  Diego,  Calif. 

If  you  have  a  friend  who  wishes  read- 
ing, send  $  I  for  the  TWO  readings. 


FREE 


.  .  .  300-WORD 
NUMEROLOGY 
READING    with  or- 
der for  Astrological 
Reading. 
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and  belted  in  with  a  gaudy  gold  belt, 
and  trimmed  with  half  a  dozen  gold 
buttons.  Her  hat  was  a  small  brown 
affair  that  came  down  over  one  eye, 
and  gave  her  a  coquettish  air. 

"But  it  covers  up  my  best  eye!" 
wailed  Vivienne.  "I'm  trying  to  sue 
that  hatter!" 

Sallie  Eilers  came  with  a  man  I  did 
not  know.  She  sticks  to  black  since 
returning  from  Europe.  She  wore  a 
black  satin  afternoon  dress,  with  soft, 
clinging  lines,  rather  high  at  the  neck, 
and  a  small  black  hat. 

Bert  Wheeler  and  Robert  Woolsey 
were  there. 

"Bert  was  throwing  his  money 
around  the  other  night,  high,  wide  and 
handsome,"  Bob  related.  "Somebody 
said,  'Watch  out,  Bert,  or  you'll  go 
broke.'  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  said  Bert, 
'Bob's  got  enough  for  both  of  us'!" 

Leon  Errol  told  us  he  had  "been  kept 
on  ice  so  long  in  the  hospital,"  that  he 
didn't  know  if  he'd  ever  thaw  out. 

Hoot  Gibson  was  among  the  guests. 
He  told  us  that  the  first  thing  he 
thought  of,  that  time  his  airplane  fell, 
was  to  turn  off  the  gas! 

"But  I've  had  worse  falls  from 
horses,"  he  grinned. 

He  and  Sallie  Eilers  had  quite  a 
long  chat,  but  we  hear  that  there  won't 
be  any  reconciliation,  and  that  Hoot 
soon  will  wed  June  Gale.  June,  you 
remember,  was  the  first  to  reach  his 
side  after  he  had  fallen  from  his  air- 
plane at  the  races. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Catlett  were 
among  the  guests,  and  Wesley  Ruggles, 
Charlie  Ruggles,  Jack  Oakie,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Irwin,  Sidney  Blackmer, 
Polly  Moran,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K. 
Howard  and  many  others. 

Hot  dogs  were  served,  with  crackers 
and  cheese,  beer,  pretzels,  salads,  cold 
meats  and  other  good  things. 

Jack  Oakie  told  us  that  his  mother 
had  been  sitting  in  a  chair  on  the  set, 
one  of  those  canvas  chairs  reserved  for 
stars  and  directors,  and  somehow  had 
gone  right  over  backward. 

"But  was  she  quick!"  remarked  Jack. 
"After  she  had  picked  herself  up  and 
been  dusted  off,  she  said  demurely, 
'Well,  you  see  my  name  wasn't  on  that 
chair,  and  I  was  all  upset!' ': 

Jack  kissed  Vivienne  Segal,  and 
Vivienne  said  she  would  even  let  him 
wear  a  sweat  shirt. 

YOU  should  have  seen  everybody 
gathering  around  Mae  Clarke  to 
wish  her  a  happy  birthday! 

She  was  having  a  little  party  at  her 
home.  She  looked  lovely  in  dawn  blue 
silk  pajamas.  And  those  earrings, 
necklace  and  bracelet!  Very  smart. 
Made  of  black  twisted  silk. 

"I  bought  these,"  Mae  said,  "and  the 
very  next  day  a  whole  set  was  sent  me 
by  a  friend  in  New  York,  exactly  like 
the  ones  I  bought." 

"Oh,  well,"  soothed  Zita  Johann, 
"you  can  save  them  up  till  Christmas 
and  give  them  away!" 

Zita  wore  a  Schiaparelli  gown,  the 
skirt  red,  trimmed  with  white  silk 
triangles  which  were  embroidered  on  it 
at  regular  intervals,  while  the  blouse 
was  of  white  silk,  with  red  silk 
triangles  embroidered  in  the  same  way. 

Muriel  Kirkland  arrived  with  Fred- 
eric Cruger.  Sidney  Blackmer,  who  is 
Mae's    usual     escort — well,    it's     hard 


keeping  up  with  Mae  and  her  beaux — 
was  among  the  guests.  Sidney  says  he 
likes  California;  that  "New  York  now 
looks  like  three  o'clock  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon!"     What  an  apt  description! 

Gloria  Foy  came  late.  She  had  hurt 
her  foot,  by  stubbing  a  toe.  Yet  she 
had  soloed  in  her  plane  .without  ever 
getting  a  scratch! 

Gloria  is  now  married  to  Alan  Ed- 
wards. 

I  was  trying  to  write  a  description 
of  Gloria's  gown,  but  Russ  Gleason  put 
in,  "Oh,  well,  why  not  describe  them 
all  as  'made  of  silk  and  trimmed  with 
rat.'     That'll  make  it  so  simple." 

MARRIED  twenty-seven  years!  They 
deserved  to  have  a  surprise  party, 
did  the  James  Gleasons,  and  so  thought 
the  Domino  Club.  And  while  they 
were  about  it,  the  members  made  a 
good  job  of  it  and  took  their  own  sup- 
pers as  well  as  suppers  for  the  Glea- 
sons! It  was  spread  out  on  tables  on 
the  lawn,  and  eaten  there  with  much 
merry-making  —  fried  chicken,  sand- 
wiches, cake,  pickles,  olives  and  salads. 

Jimmie  Gleason  said  there  was 
enough  food  left  over  to  feed  his  four 
huge  dogs  for  a  week. 

"In  fact,"  said  Mrs.  Gleason,  "it's 
the  nicest  anniversary  party  we  ever 
had,  and  we  are  planning  to  stay  mar- 
ried for  another  year,  anyway,  just  to 
see  if  the  Dominos  won't  give  us  an- 
other one  like  it." 

But  before  they  set  out  the  supper, 
some  of  the  Domino  members,  includ- 
ing Maude  Fulton  and  Mrs.  Jo  Breese, 
started  a  camp  fire  on  the  tennis  court. 

Russell  Gleason  received  many  bits 
of  advice  on  how  to  remain  as  success- 
fully married  as  his  parents. 

Sidney  Blackmer  came  with  Edna 
Bennett;  Leon  Waycoff  was  with 
Marcia  Reamey;  and  there  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alan  Mowbray,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edmund  Breese,  Lilian  Elliot  Corrigan, 
Sarah  Paddon,  Belle  Mitchell,  Mary 
Forbes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Rob- 
inson, Mae  Marsh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alec 
Francis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Witt  Jen- 
nings, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Sparks,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Craven,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  McAllister, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Morgan,  Gene 
Raymond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Bar- 
low, Maude  Eburne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
way Tearle,  and  many  others. 

Comparing  notes  on  length  of  mar- 
riage, it  was  found  that  the  Ralph 
Morgans  had  been  married  twenty-two 
years,  the  Edmund  Br eeses.  twenty-two 
years,  the  Morgan  Wallaces  twenty-six 
years,  the  Charles  Millers  twenty-five 
years. 

GROUPS  of  pretty,  clever  children 
gathered  on  a  broad  lawn!  Ah, 
but  what  children!  None  other  than 
children  of  various  stars. 

They  were  being  given  a  party  on 
the  Domino  Club  lawn. 

There  was  a  tea  table,  and  demurely 
presiding  over  it  was  young  Ethel 
Barrymore,  daughter  of  John,  looking 
just  too  cute  and  perky  for  anything 
in  a  white,  dotted  swiss  dress  with 
pink  sash,  and  "fluted  out"  skirt,  not 
to  mention  a  pink  bow  on  her  hair. 

Mrs.  Ben  Piazza,  wife  of  the  M-G-M 
official,  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments.    She  had  provided  a  wonderful 
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program,  which  included  Chita,  the 
chimpanzee  which  appeared  in  "Tar- 
zan,"  the  Gasca  troupe  of  acrobats,  a 
fortune  teller,  a  puppet  show.  And 
there  were  a  camel,  two  lion  cubs,  and 
a  pony  on  which  the  children  took  rides 
on  the  tennis  court. 

Included  among  the  little  guests  were 
Patricia  Mowbray,  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  Melba  Jean  Arthur,  Guy 
Kibbee's  children,  Joe  E.  Brown's  little 
ones,  the  Hal  Wallis  heir,  Gloria,  Lloyd, 
Cora   Sue  Collins,  and  others. 

T  EOPOLD  GODOWSKY,  noted  pi- 
-■— '  anist,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  sup- 
per given  by  Marzine  Maazel,  concert 
pianist,  and  his  wife,  at  their  home  in 
Van  Nuys. 

Guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Hersholt,  Jean  Hersholt,  Jr. — a  good- 
looking  and  ambitious  youngster  of 
around  seventeen,  who  already  has  had 
some  stage  experience — -Ida  Koverman, 
Virginia  Kellogg,  scenario  writer, 
D'ario  Rappaport,  the  artist,  and  Mrs. 
Rappaport,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Lach- 
man,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Robinson  was  all  excited  about 
the  new  home,  built  in  the  Tudor  style, 
which  her  husband  has  just  bought  in 


Beverly  Hills.  One  room,  she  tells  us, 
is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  a  collection 
of  valuable  paintings  which  her  hus- 
band lately  bought  for  her  in  Europe. 

MUSICALS  are  much  in  favor 
among  the  movie  folk  these  days. 
A  pleasant  one  was  given  by  Claire 
Adams — Claire  Adams,  once  a  Ben 
Hampton  movie  star,  afterward  his 
wife — at  her  Beverly  Hills  home. 

Walter  Byron  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Among  the  artists  taking  part  were 
Baron  Max  Schuanesee,  Oliver  Hins- 
dale, James  Isherwood,  Mme.  Mariska 
Aldrich,  Louis  Yeackel,  Mme.  Alice 
Whitney,  and  our  hostess,  who  has  a 
lovely  voice. 

Joseph  Schildkraut  was  there  with 
his  bride  of  a  year,  a  very  charming 
and  piquant  blonde;  and  there  were 
Theda  Bara  and  Charles  Brabin,  Ray 
Long,  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  Jose 
Crespo,  Doris  Kenyon,  and  others. 

Lew  Ayres  Can't  See  It 

Almost  every  time  Ginger  Rogers 
works  in  a  picture,  her  leading  man 
gets  a  crush  on  her.  And  Lew  Ayers 
doesn't  like  it  a  bit.  But  can  Ginger 
help  it? 


Hollywood  Slave 

(Continued  from  page  94) 


great  room?  How  could  he  know  any- 
thing except  that  I,  his  wife,  had  gone 
to  the  house  of  another  man,  and 
stayed  there  all  night? 

How,  I  wondered,  had  I  got  into 
this  bed?  What  hands  had  undressed 
me?  What  arms  had  lifted  me,  naked 
as  I  now  was,  into  this  great,  billowy 
bed?  What  tender  care  had  arranged 
my  things  so  effectively  over  the  back 
of  the  high  Spanish  chair? 

I  still  wonder. 

WEAK  from  last  night's  emotional 
storm,  I  tiptoed  uncertainly 
through  the  golden  sunlight  to  the  open 
casement.  What  a  view  it  was!  The 
hills,  the  valleys,  the  winding  roads — 
and  beyond  the  great  cinema  city,  lying 
like  a  gleaming  waffle  on  that  noonday 
grill.  There,  that  was  Hollywood  Boule- 
vard; and  somewhere — I  fancied  that  I 
could  see  it — was  the  little  side  street, 
the  all  night  parking  place,  the  hotel 
with  the  little  room. 

I  must  go  back  to  that  room,  to  my 
Trav,  to  my  love ! 

Standing,  I  pulled  on  my  sheer  black 
stockings.  I  was  rather  proud  of  this 
trick.  So  many  of  the  girls  I  knew 
had  to  sit  on  a  chair  or  even  on  the 
floor!  But  today  I  was  without  pride, 
without  thought  of  what  I  was  doing. 
I  would  have  run  out  without  any 
stockings,  without  any  clothes  at  all. 
I  wonder  that  I  didn't !  My  one  thought 
was  to  escape  from  this  house  which 
had  suddenly  become  a  prison — to 
escape  to  the  man  I  loved. 

Outside  my  room — I  did  somehow 
manage  to  pull  on  the  little  yellow  frock 
— I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
The  passages  were  so  long.  They  never 
seemed  to  lead   anywhere.     And  there 


was  nobody  in  any  of  them — nobody  in 
the  studio,  nobody  anywhere.  It  was 
natural,  I  suppose,  after  a  night  like 
last  night  that  no  one  should  be 
stirring  but  a  crazy  girl  like  me.  Still, 
I  shivered.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in  a 
tomb. 

THE  garage  doors  were  open.  The 
Stresseman  cars,  the  big  foreign- 
looking  landaulet  in  which  we  had  rid- 
den the  night  before,  and  a  low,  stream- 
line roadster  of  costly  American  make, 
were  standing,  with  their  great  power- 
ful-looking bodies  seemingly  poised  as 
if  for  flight. 

In  that  fine  old  state,  which  Fritz 
Stresseman  had  said  I  should  never 
mention  again,  I  had  been  taught  the 
difference  between  thine  and  mine;  and 
I  had  been  taught  to  respect  that  differ- 
ence; but  it  is  strange  how  the  precepts 
of  one's  youth  fade  before  the  insistent 
demands  of  one's  necessity. 

Here  was  I,  at  Sunday's  high  noon, 
marooned  upon  a  Hollywood  hill-top.  It 
would  have  taken  me,  even  if  I  had  run 
for  it,  the  better  part  of  an  hour  to 
reach  the  town.  In  a  car,  I  could  reach 
it  in  ten  short  minutes. 

"Let's  go!"  I  cried,  and  jumped  into 
the  waiting  roadster. 


Put  yourself  in  Molly's  place — a  crea- 
ture trapped  by  circumstance.  Will 
she  escape?  Will  she  find  the  boy 
she  loves'?  What  is  in  store  for  her? 
What  wild  plans  has  this  hypno- 
tist-director conceived  for  her?  .  ,  . 
Don't,  by  any  chance,  miss  the  next 
instalment  in  the  January  issue  of  The 
New  Movie  Magazine,  on  sale  Decem- 
ber first. 


MOTHERS 

don't  neglect  your 
CHILD'S  COLD 

g  Don't  let  chest  colds  or  croupy  coughs 
get  serious.  Rub  Children's  Musterole 
on  child's  throat  and  chest  at  once.  This 
milderform  of  regular  Musterole  stimulates, 
warms  and  penetrates  to  the  very  seat  of  the 
trouble.  Ease  comes  in  5  minutes  and  relief, 
as  a  rule,  in  5  hours.  And  in  the  morning  the 
trouble  is  usually  gone.  Recommended  by 
many  doctors  and  nurses.  Pure,  safe  to  use, 
not  messy.  All  druggists. 

RADIO:  "Voice  of  Experience,  "  Columbia 
Network.  See  newspaper  for  time. 
CHILDREN'S 


MILD 


A    SMART    HOTEL    IN    ATLANTIC    CITY 

The  ST.  CHARLES 

On  the  Boardwalk  at  New  Jersey  Avenue 

European  or  American  Plan.  French  and 
German  cuisine.  Sun  deck.  Boardwalk 
porch.  Dancing,  Concerts,  Entertainment. 
A  stay  at  the  St.  Charles  makes  one's 
visit  to  America's  Smartest  Resort 
altogether   delightful. 


SomeTyamm 
(UwaijA  (tifoacb 

The  women  you  most  admire,  and  perhaps 
envy,  prize  their  beauty  and  guard  it.  Their 
lustrous  eyes  and  clear  skin  are  the  result  of 
daily  care.  Above  all  else,  these  women  keep 
their  blood  free  of  the  poisons  of  constipation. 
Thousands  of  such  women  find  Dr.  Edwards 
Olive  Tablets  a  matchless  corrective.  Made 
of  pure  vegetable  ingredients.  Know  them 
by  their  olive  color.  They  are  a  safe  substi- 
tute for  dangerous  calomel.  Not  habit- 
forrning.  All  druggists,  15c,  30c  and  60c. 
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Don't  Let 

Acid  Indigestion 

Spoil  Your   Fun! 

LIFE  is  too  short  to  let  one  evening  after 
j  another  be  spoiled  by  heartburn,  gassy 
fullness  and  sour  stomach.  Do  as  millions  do, 
keep  a  roll  of  Turns  on  hand  in  purse  or  pocket. 
Turns  contain  no  soda  or  water  soluble  alkalies, 
only  soothing  insoluble  antacids  that  pass  off 
undissolved  and  inert  when  the  acid  conditions 
are  corrected.  They're  refreshing,  pleasant.  No 
bad  taste,  no  after-effects.  10c  at  all  drug  stores. 

P^b<    Beaatifa!   new   gold   and  blue    1934    Calendar- 

Tt¥t±  Thermometer.  Also  samplesTUMS  and  NR— Just 

^^  send  name  and  address, enclosing  stamp,  to  A.  H. 

LEWIS  COMPANY,  Dept.  TY-S,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TUMS 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

NOTALAXATIVE 


For  a  laxative,  use  the  safe,  dependable  Vegetable  kT% 
Laxative  NR  (Nature's)   Remedy).    Only  25  centa.    I" 


STATEMENT     OF    THE    OWNERSHIP.     MAN- 
AGEMENT,       CIRCULATION,         ETC.,         RE- 
QUIRED    BY    THE     ACT     OF    CONGRESS     OF 
AUGUST    24.    1912, 

Of   THE  NEW   MOVIE   MAGAZINE,    published 
Month!;  at  Chicago.  111.,  October  1,   1933. 
State  of  New  York   ) 
County  of  New  York)    ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  J.  E. 
Fb/nn,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  THE  NEW  MOVIE  MAGAZINE 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
bis  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  rerjuircd  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912. 
embodied  in  section  411.  Postal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  businesi 
managers  are:  Publisher,  Tower  Magazines. 
Inc.,  55  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Editor. 
Hugh  Weir,  55  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y". ; 
Managing  Editor,  None;  Business  Manager, 
J.   E.   Flynn,  55  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,   N.   Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  Tower  Magazines,  Inc.. 
55  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. ;  Catherine 
A.  McNelis,  55  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. : 
Marie  L.  Featherstone,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.   N.    Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,    or    other    securities    are :    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  sucli 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appeal 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than 
that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities    than   as    so    stated  by   him. 

J.    E.    FLYNN 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th 
day  of   September,   1933. 

(SEAL)  LAURETTA   E.    GANLY. 

(My  commission  expires  March   30,   1935.) 
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the  languorous,  mysterious,  and  S.  A. 
types  such  as  Dietrich,  Garbo,  Lombard, 
and  Harlow.  I  don't  know  just  how  the 
rest  of  the  fans  are  receiving  the  dras- 
tic change  from  the  fire  and  hotcha  pep 
of  our  old  spit-fire,  Clara  Bow,  and 
tempestuous  Lupe  Velez  to  the  sleepy 
insolence  of  Dietrich  and  blase  Lom- 
bard, but  I,  for  one,  would  welcome  a 
happy  medium — a  sweet,  sophisticated, 
and  natural  beauty.  Let  us  hope  the 
Wampus  Baby  Stars  of  1933  will  be 
the  answers  to  the  sane  theater-goer's 
prayers. — Vivienne  Keyes,  323  Jones 
Street,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Wise  Lady:  I  have  just  witnessed 
Marlene  Dietrich's  new  picture  "The 
Song  of  Songs."  It  was  surely  excel- 
lent— but  why  must  our  otherwise 
beautiful,  young  heroine  always  sink 
into  the  mire  and  take  the  easiest  way 
out,  when  she  might  have  been  cour- 
ageous enough  to  stand  behind  her  con- 
victions? Must  beautiful  women  neces- 
sarily be  wishy-washy  and  back-bone- 
less? Now,  let's  have  a  picture  in 
which  our  beautiful  lady  will  be  wiser 
and  have  more  character  than  to  let 
people  who  mean  nothing  to  her  plan 
her  destiny,  when  she  knows  truly  well 
what  man  and  what  sort  of  life  she 
really  wants. — Jane  R.  Arnold,  191 
Clifton  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Why  So  Old?  Why,  oh,  why,  in  the 
name  of  sweet  consistency  do  they  in- 
evitably make  a  screen  mother  or  father 
look  about  forty  years  older  than  is 
necessary?  Remember  "Strange  Inter- 
lude"? The  parents  of  the  youth  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  were  feeble  and 
simply  tottering  about,  whereas,  at  the 
most,  they  would  only  have  been  in 
their  fifties.  It  happens  every  time. 
The  dear  old  mother  of  the  movie  flap- 
per must  be  very,  very  old,  it  seems, 
in  order  to  qualify,  but  in  looking  about 
us  these  days  we  notice  that  in  real 
life  the  modei-n  mother  looks  but  a 
darned  few  .years  older  than  the  flap- 
per.—Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Harmer,  133  K. 
St.,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  Trailer  Business:  I  do  not  like 
the  movie  trailers  that  advertise  the 
feature  picture  on  the  next  program, 
which  always  say  that  it  is  "The  great- 
est Picture  of  all  Time!" — "A  Stupen- 
dous Production!!"— "A  Heart-Throb- 
bing Drama  that  You  will  Never  For- 
get!!!"— "So-and-so  in  Her  Greatest, 
Finest,  Most  Wonderful  Role."  I  think 
that  on  the  whole,  the  average  motion 
picture  is  quite  well  done  and  there  al- 
ways seem  to  be  more  good  movies  than 
one  has  time  to  see.  But  why  make 
movie-goers  skeptical  with  a  lot  of 
advertising  ballyhoo  which  finally  forces 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  trailer 
eulogizes  a  forthcoming  production  to 
the  nth  degree  of  blah,  it  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  picture  is  an  outright  flop. — 
Jean  Pattison,  600  W.  189th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

From  the  Classics:  Why  not  produce 
pictures  that  will  make  us  forget  for 
a  few  hours  this  drab,  modern  world 
of  work  and  care  and  take  us  back  into 
the  rosy  past  with  the  screen's  gifted 
and  glamorous  stars  ?  Why  not  revive 
our  famous  historical  heroes  and  hero- 
ines in  today's  most  popular  medium 
of  entertainment — the  movies? 

Some  historical  roles  for  the  stars: 
The   blond    and    lovely    Elissa    Landi 


would  make  an  appealing  Mary  Stuart. 

Loretta  Young  would  bring  Joan  of 
Arc  to  life  in  a  tragic,  sweet  way. 

Mae  West  could  portray  the  cold, 
cruel  and  jesting  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Doug  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  could  play 
Marco  Polo,  the  romantic  globe-trotter 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Marlene  Dietrich  with  her  blond  hair 
and  classic  features  would  revive  Helen 
of  Troy  in  a  beautiful  way. 

Lionel  Barrymore,  able  to  give  jus- 
tice to  any  great  role,  would  qualify  as 
Shylock  from  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice." 

Marian  Nixon,  dainty,  small  and  be- 
witching, would  make  a  Marie  Antoi- 
nette to  resemble  the  original  woman 
in  every  way. — Miss  Ruth  Widmayer, 
Route  3,  Box  451  A,  Edgewater,  Colo. 

Change  of  Title:  After  seeing  many 
of  the  recent  film  productions,  I  want 
to  register  a  protest  as  emphatic  as  I 
can  make  it  concerning  the  titles  which 
have  been  attached  to  some  of  the  cur- 
rent pictures.  Such  pictures  as  those 
entitled  "Merrily  We  Go  To  Hell," 
"Hell  Below,"  "Mayor  of  Hell,"  and 
"From  Hell  to  Heaven,"  and  the  like 
are  frequently  the  direct  causes  of  a 
mother's  refusal  to  let  her  children 
attend  the  movies,  for  which  the  aver- 
age American  child  acquires  a  desire, 
I  am  sure.  Although  the  scenes  of  the 
picture  are  in  no  way  characteristic  of 
the  title  used  to  designate  them,  an 
impression  altogether  offensive  to  the 
picture  in  itself  is  created.  I  believe 
that  the  screen  plays  are  good  enter- 
tainment for  the  kiddies,  for  they  all 
appear  to  like  them,  but  the  names  ap- 
plied to  them  should  have  some  limi- 
tation. In  most  instances  the  titles 
ascribed  by  the  authors  will  produce 
a  more  enthusiastic  reception  from  all 
movie-goers  old  and  young.  And — I 
am  not  alone  in  my  complaint — others 
testify  accordingly. — Louise  E.  Doty, 
314    N.    Chester    Avenue,   Indianapolis. 

Which  is  Which?  Why  did  they  cast 
two  girls  as  like  as  twin  sisters 
both  in  looks  and  dress  for  the  feminine 
leads  in  that  grand  piece  of  entertain- 
ment, "College  Humor?"  We  were 
confused  and  annoyed  trying  to  figure 
out  who  was  who  as  those  two  cute 
little  blond  Marys — Carlisle  and  Korn- 
man — had  us  all  of  a  jitter.  We  didn't 
know  who  was  making  love  to  which 
and  so  on.  Give  us  a  blonde  and  a 
brunette  next  time. — J.  N.  C,  Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Her  Ideal:  The  stars  have  been  giv- 
ing us  composite  pictures  of  their 
ideals,  so  why  shouldn't  the  fans  tell 
of  theirs  ?  So  to  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing, here  is  what  my  ideal  would  be 
like: 

The  most  important  thing  would  be 
a  real,  keen,  sense  of  humor.  He  must 
be  very  modern — but — a  great  dreamer 
and  idealist.     He  must  accomplish. 

He  must  love  outdoor  life  and  under- 
stand and  love  horses  (and  ride  more 
than  well).  And  not  be  averse  to  a 
couple  of  Scotties  and  a  Great  Dane, 
or  possibly  Russian  hound.  He  must 
be  interested  in  travel  in  out-of-way 
places  and  yet  love  Chicago  and  New 
York! 

My  ideal  would  be  a  great  reader 
and  love  music  and  take  me  to  an  opera 
or  symphony  concert  tonight,  and  to- 
morrow to  a  musical  comedy  or  movie 
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— and  love  both!  He  must  like  to  have 
groups  of  friends  about. 

He  must  be  interested  in  writing. 
Very  much  so. 

My  ideal  would  be  about  five  years 
older  than  myself.  His  voice  must  be 
beautiful — like,  pei-haps,  Leslie  How- 
ard's or  Barrymore's.  I  prefer  dark 
blue  eyes  or  gray  eyes.  He  must  have 
a  hobby  of  some  sort. 

Is  there  such  a  person  ?  Perhaps,  in 
real  life,  Leslie  Howard,  Ramon  Na- 
varro, George  O'Brien  and  Noel  Coward 
come  nearest  this  ideal — a  blend  of  the 
four  is  my  ideal,  and  I  haven't  given 
up  hopes! — Alice  Anne  Shue,  25  Brews- 
ter St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Do  You  Want  Her  Back?  Fans,  is 
this  statement  true  ? 

A  well-known  woman  athlete  recent- 
ly made  the  statement  that  she  was 
tired  of  seeing  old  faces  on  the  screen 
and  that  a  new  one  would  be  a  relief. 
Do  you  agree  with  her?  ...  A  few 
lays  ago  at  the  home  of  a  friend  I  met 
charming  Dorothy  Sebastian — now  Mrs. 
William-  Boyd.  During  the  course  of 
the  afternoon  we  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. Naturally  I  wondered  why  she 
had  not  been  appearing  on  the  screen 
so  frequently  of  late  and  she  told  me 
the  reason.  The  producers  think  as 
the  woman  athlete  does — that  we  grow 
tired  of  our  old  favorites  and  lose  in- 
terest in  them.  Do  we  ?  I  don't  think 
so! 

Many  of  you  adored  Dorothy  on  the 
screen,  and  all  of  you  would,  I  am  sure, 
welcome  her  back.  Perhaps  we  can 
assist  her  in  resuming  her  rightful 
place.  Let  me  know  by  your  letters 
to  the  magazine  whether  you  truly 
want  her  back.  I  think  fans  are  loyal 
to  old  favorites — but  the  producers 
may  be  right — let's  see! — Millie  Wist, 
177   S.  Citrus  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Are    They    Cheated?      Why   not   old 

time  honesty  for  a  change?  Movie  pro- 
ducers spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually — and  I  am  moved 
to  remark:  they're  being  cheated. 

What  generation — .young  or  old — 
can  profit  from  plots  based  on  the  lives 
of  law-breakers,  confidence  men,  boot- 
leggers, yeggmen,  killers  and  what-not  ? 
Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  social  sew- 
ers for  interesting  stories? 

No  brook  touched  by  cesspools  can 
be  pure;  nor  can  any  mind  fed  from 
social  cesspools  remain  pure.  Cer- 
tainly mental  contamination  is  a 
breeder  of  crime. 

Yet  such  stories  come  to  us  month 
after  month  in  a  steady  stream,  leav- 
ing the  straight,  wholesome  stories  un- 
screened. It  would  be  refreshing  to 
have  them  flood  screendom! — Mr.  J.  A. 
Robison,  1409  Mondamin  Ave.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Philadelphia  Speaks:  It's  just  about 
time  half-baked  writers  and  directors 
stopped  their  ridiculous  digs  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  silly  and  childish  prac- 
tice was  especially  noticeable  in  "42nd 
Street,"  in  which  a  couple  of  dumb 
chorines  complain  about  going  to  this 
grand  old  city,  home  town  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bell— and  Janet  Gaynor!  In  their 
rare  moments  of  thought  the  producers 
should  consider  that  there  are  some 
two  million  fans  here  who  resent  hav- 
ing their  marvelous  city  knocked  by 
unoriginal,  small-town  writers  who  are 
too  stupid  to  know  any  better. — K.  L. 


Greene,  357  E.  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Dessert  too  Rich :  I  am  getting  rather 
weary  of  present-day  movies  with  so- 
called  sophisticated  love  plots.  Just 
as  I  get  tired  picking  cherries  and 
give  three  cheers  when  the  cherry  sea- 
son is  over.  We  have  five  cherry  trees. 
It  would  be  fun  to  pick  from  just  one 
nice  tree — but  five  gag  me.  It  would 
be  nice  to  have  sophisticated  love  scenes 
once  in  a  while — but  all  the  time — no! 

Boy,  wouldn't  I  go  for  one  of  those 
old-time  wild  western  pictures  where 
the  cowboys  ride  across  miles  of  fields, 
kicking  up  enough  dust  to  cover  North 
America  and  shooting  fifty  times  with 
a  six-shooter  in  each  hand  without  re- 
loading, and  killing  Indians  without 
even  aiming  at  them.  And  riding 
roughshod  through  a  small  town,  scat- 
tering the  citizens  right  and  left — just 
for  a  laugh  because  the  gang  leader's 
breakfast  coffee  was  cold.  Surely,  with 
all  those  million-dollar  casts  out  in 
dear  old  Hollywood,  they  should  be  able 
to  give  us  a  little  hokum  once  in  a 
while.  This  rich  dessert  they  are  hand- 
ing us  at  present  gets  awfully  tire- 
some. — Robert  Emmett  Clarke,  29803 
West  Lake  Rd.,  Bay  Village,  Ohio. 

Give  us  Laughter:  Come  on,  studios. 
Give  us  more  laugh  pictures  like  "Tug- 
boat Annie,"  "They  Just  Had  To  Get 
Married,"  "International  House"  and 
"The  Devil's  Brother."  We  fans  are 
tired  of  that  overdose  of  sex  and  gang- 
ster fare  you  have  been  handing  us. 
Sure,  we  liked  it  when  it  was  new,  but 
don't  you  think  we  ever  get  tired  of 
seeing  our  hero  end  up  on  his  way  to 
the  death  house?  And  look  how  we 
eat  up  sweet  pictures.  Janet  Gaynor  in 
"Adorable,"  for  instance,  and  "State 
Fair."     Why,  we  flock  in  droves  to  see 

this   type   of   picture Yeah,   I 

know  what  you  will  say:  "Why,  look 
at  Mae  West.  She  is  the  sexiest  wo- 
man who  ever  appeared  on  the  shadow 
stage  and  the  customers  are  going  to 
see  her  until  the  S.R.O.  sign  is  hung 
out."  And  to  that  I  will  answer: 
"Yeah,  and  there  is  only  one  Mae 
West."  Give  us  the  laughs  and  love 
stories  and  we  will  give  you  the  do-re- 
me.— Wesley  S.  Bird,  72  W.  Blake  Ave- 
nue, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Where  Were  You?  Where  were  the 
expert  gush  handlers  and  ballyhoo  art- 
ists when  "The  Past  of  Mary  Holmes," 
that  grand,  smashingly  dramatic  talkie 
was  pushed  out  of  the  RKO  factory 
into  the  cold,  gray  world?  Driveling 
over  some  cinematic  mediocrity,  per- 
haps, or  hanging  onto  the  coat-tails  of 
the  great  ones  of  box-office  land.  And 
along  comes,  practically  unheralded, 
one  of  the  most  stirring,  most  unusu- 
ally treated  productions  of  the  year. 
What  human  interest,  what  punch, 
what  acting  by  this  MacKellar  woman! 
If  Helen  MacKellar  isn't  one  of  the 
most  convincing  character  women  ever 
to  crash  the  talkies,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  somebody's  eyesight.  But 
here  is  another  reassuring  fact:  Helen 
Hayes  in  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet" 
was  also  apologetically  presented  at 
first.  Then,  suddenly,  before  that  pic- 
ture made  the  complete  rounds  some- 
body or  other  woke  up. — Mary  Greiner 
Kelly,  1402  Crown  Avenue,  Medford,. 
Oregon. 

{Please  turn  to  page  106) 


"I  Saved  Money  and 
Surprised  My  Husband  . . 


fjvitk  <§uuvtt.. 
3$ i viable 

WINDOW  SHADES 
at  IO<  EACH! 

VOU  could  have  knocked  my  husband  over  with 
■*■  a  feather  when  1  brought  home  ten  new  shades 
for  a  dollar — when  he  expected  the  total  cost  to 
be  %b  or  more.  And  it  wasn't  the  saving  alone 
that  staggered  him.  He  had  never  seen  such  color- 
ful chintz  patterns.  And  the  way  these  Clopay 
Shades  keep  their  beauty  through  months  of 
wear  is  a  constant  miracle  to  my  husband." 

.  .  .  More  than  a  million  women  already  know 
this  new  kind  of  shade  is  a  real  "buy"  at  10c. 
Clopay  Shades  won't  crack,  pinhole,  fray  or  curl. 
Rich  solid  colors  and  chintz  effects.  Send  3c  stamp 
for  complete  set  of  color  samples  to  Clopay  Cor- 
poration, 1217  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
At  All  5c  and  10c  Stores 
and  Many  Department  Stores 


WINDOW 

SMAPrES  - 


Resinol  Helped 
My  Skin  in  3  Days 

"When  I  decided  to  try  Resinol 
Soap  and  Ointment,  my  com' 
plexion  was  a  sight  from  pimples 
and  blackheads.  I  had  a  horrid, 
muddy  looking  skin  and  when 
I  used  powder  it  looked  even 
worse.  After  three  days  use  of 
the  Resinol  Ointment  and  Resi- 
nol Soap,  I  could  see  an  improve- 
ment. Now  all  my  friends  tell 
me  how  well  my  skin  looks." 
(Signed)— Mrs.  M.  N." 

*Name  on  Request.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Does  your  skin  annoy  or  embarrass  you? 
Then  get  Resinol   Ointment  and  Soap 
from  any  druggist  today.  You  will  doubt- 
less find,  as  thousands  of  others  have,  that 

this  simple  treatment  can  help  you. 

For  a  tree  sample,  and  copy  of  skin 

treatment  booklet,  write  Resinol,  Dept. 

4-C,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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But  Can  They?  "I  see  by  the  papers" 
that  Mary  Howard,  working  in  Fox  pic- 
tures is  Will  Rogers'  daughter.  It 
seems  to  me  that  her  place  might  be 
taken  by  some  girl  who  really  needs 
the  money.  Or  is  she  just  doing  it 
for  fun?  With  all  those  unemployed, 
someone  with  pull  can  always  get  a 
break.  Really.— Silvie  Wynne,  4742 
Larehwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wasted  Talents!  Just  what  effect  is 
the  modern  love-making  as  pictured  by 
recent  talkies  having  on  the  youth  of 
America  ?  Have  the  producers  and  the 
movie-going  public  considered  that? 
Are  set  pictures,  such  as  "Back  Street," 
in  which  the  lovely  heroine  is  a  kept 
woman  who  gains  our  sympathy  de- 
spite her  unmoral  existence,  radically 
influencing  our  national  morals  ?  Im- 
pressionable young  people  see  the  de- 
lightfully wicked  Mae  West  grandly 
rewarded  for  her  naughtiness  in  "She 
Done  Him  Wrong."  What  will  be  their 
reaction?  Popular  hits  of  the  day, 
such  as  "Red  Dust,"  "Animal  King- 
dom," "Red  Headed  Woman"  and  others 
of  the  same  flavor  can  certainly  add 
nothing  to  the  ideals  of  romance, 
honor,  decency,  and  proper  behavior. 
This  type  of  picture  has  been  loudly 
applauded    and    well    attended,    but    it 


New  Movie's    Review  and   Forecast 
Bulletin  Mailed  Direct  to  You 

The  New  Movie  Magazine  offers  to  its 
readers  a  fast,  current  and  practical  Review 
and  Forecast  Bulletin  Service. 

These  bulletins,  mailed  to  readers  who  write 
in  for  them,  will  give  you — 

1.  A  forecast  of  the  forthcoming  pictures, 
their  titles,  casts,  plots,  unusual  situ- 
ations, interesting  news  connected  with 
the  productions,  and  all  other  data  of 
special  interest  about  individual  pictures. 

2.  Reviews  of  pictures  already  released 
previous  to  the  current  issue  of  The 
New  Movie  Magazine.  These  will  give 
not  only  the  opinions  of  the  staff  re- 
viewer of  this  magazine,  but  will  also  in- 
clude whatever  information  is  available 
upon  the  box-office  or  artistic  success  of 
the  pictures  reviewed. 

3.  Changes  of  titles,  changes  of  produc- 
tion plans,  changes  of  casts,  included  in 
either  the  Bulletin  itself  or  supple- 
mented by  a  loose-leaf  service. 

This  is  a  service  designed  specially  for  the 
constant  movie-goer — in  other  words,  the  fan 
— who  desires  to  have,  for  reference,  in  handy 
form,  a  complete  and  compact  record  of  film 
production  of  the  season,  past,  present  and 
future,  something  particularly  valuable  to 
keep  before  you  to  plan  and  choose  your  film 
entertainment. 

The  cost  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  ten  cents. 
Address  your  letters  requesting  these  Bulletins 
to  the  Review  and  Forecast  Editor,  in  care  of 
The  New  Movie  Magazine,  55  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


seems  to  me  that  with  the  world  full  of 
clean  and  wholesome  subjects  from 
which  to  select  picture  material,  the 
stars  and  producers  alike  are  making 
a  big  mistake  in  wasting  their  talents 
and  art  on  sex  pictures. — Miss  Audrey 
Ellyson,  524%  7th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Aber- 
deen, S.  D. 

Telling  Us:  In  the  modern  vernacu- 
lar, "I'm  telling  you."  Too  much  di- 
vorce and  sex,  bringing  both  questions 
ever  before  us  in  a  lot  of  the  modern 
pictures.  Why  can't  we  bring  forward 
more  like  "Cavalcade,"  "Smilin' 
Through,"  "Good  Companions,"  "Fare- 
well to  Arms,"  "42nd  Street,"  etc.,  for 
the  young  people  of  today?  I'm  asking 
you?— Miss  Rhea  S.  Culp,  157  Pearson 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Reflections:  Reflection  at  11  P.  M. 
over  the  lunch  counter:  "Apple  pie  or 
lemon  meringue;  Janet  Gaynor  or 
Marian  Nixon. — Marian  has  a  certain 
delicacy  about  her  that  makes  other 
girls  seem  the  usual  thing.  I  hope  that 
she  takes  over  the  roles  that  Janet 
hopes  to  have  outgrown." 

An  actor  I  like  in  many  roles  is  Ralph 
Morgan.  He  is  equally  satisfying. 
With  or  without  beard,  young  or  old, 
featured  player  or  in  an  unobtrusive 
role  among  stars.  In 
my  opinion  he  is  the 
most  versatile  screen 
player — greater,  as  is 
Lewis  Stone  —  than 
some  of  the  stars  he 
supports. 

Another  song  from 
Kay  Francis.  The  deep, 
thrilling  tones  in  her 
voice  makes  her  sing- 
ing a  new  experience 
in  music  for  most 
theater   patrons. 

I  have  read  that 
"The  Lives  of  a  Bengal 
Lancer,"  bought  for 
production,  is  held  up 
by  lack  of  story.  "Kim," 
by  Kipling,  contains  as 
much  fine  philosophy 
and  a  corking  story.  It 
also  offers  an  excellent 
role  for  one  of  the  very 
young  actors.  If  well 
directed  it  would  be  a 
picture  for  every  one — 
mystery,  India,  action, 
and  evanescent  beauty 
of  India's  highest  re- 
ligion. The  last  would 
satisfy  the  better  edu- 
cated.—John  L.  Rob- 
erts, 167  Willow  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Cupid  Speaks:  In- 
deed, I  will  tell  you 
about  something  I  don't 
like!  It's  time  someone 
spilled  it.     So — 

For  the  love  of  Mike, 
why  doesn't  Gary 
Cooper  snap  out  of  it 
and  wake  up  to  the 
realization  that  Lupe 
Velez  is  the  One  and 
Only?  They  both  have 
been  flitting  from  one 
affair  to  another  and 
nothing  comes  of  it. 
I  dare  say  oodles  of 
fans  have  the  same 
opinion  as   myself.     If 


they  would  put  their  foolish,  stubborn 
pride  aside,  maybe  things  would  come 
out  all  hunky-dory.  What  about  it,  you 
two! — Miss  Mary  Powell,  Fairfax,  Ga. 

Wholesome  Type:  I'm  glad  to  see  a 
trend  toward  the  return  of  the  whole- 
some type  of  picture  like  "Little  Wo- 
men," for  we  certainly  are  fed  up  on 
sex  and  gangster  pictures. 

And,  by  the  way,  we  thoroughly  en- 
joy the  breezy,  newsy  "Hollywood  Day 
by  Day,"  by  Nemo.  Whoever  he  is,  he 
gives  us  the  real  low  down  on  the 
higher-ups  of  filmdom.  Vive  Le  Nemo! 
— R.  D.  Fearey,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Box  645, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Theda's  Name:  Apropos  of  your  para- 
graph in  August  issue  of  New  Movie, 
relating  how  Theda  Bara  got  her  movie 
name:  You  (or  Upton  Sinclair,  whom 
you  quote)  did  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  met  a  man 
named  Booth.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive of  M-G-M  and  said  his  father  was 
a  cousin  of  Edwin  Booth.  He  told  me 
that  Miss  Goodman's  _name,  was  ana- 
grammed  from  a  play  called  "The 
Death  Arab"— Theda  (death)  Bara 
(Arab).— E.  W.  Hood,  Boston. 

P.  S.  I  think  you  are  a  woman — Your 
style   of  writing  sounds  feminine. 

E.  W.  H. 

Boost  for  Jackie:  For  genuine  sincer- 
ity of  purpose,  honesty  in  interpreta- 
tion and  simplicity  of  characterization 
give  me  Jackie  Cooper.  Jackie  lives  his 
part.  He  never  under  acts  or  over 
acts.  He  acts  just  like  the  average  girl 
or  boy  would.  I  wonder  sometimes, 
when  I  see  some  actors  and  actresses 
rant  and  rave  just  how  they  get  that 
way;  certainly  not  from  watching  the 
reactions,  to  sorrow  or  mirth,  of  the 
average  man  and  woman.  .  .  .  May 
Jackie  always  be  just  Jackie — natural, 
simple  and  honest. — Ida  McPherren, 
819  Emerson  Street,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

A  Smile  and  Tear:  Thank  you,  New 
Movie,  for  the  real,  inside  story^  of 
Clark  Gable's  fight  to  fame.  There's 
a  smile  in  it — and  a  tear;  it  reveals  a 
woman's  great,  understanding  heart. 
Josephine  Dillon  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated, envied,  and  praised.  In  Clark 
Gable  she  has  built  first  a  man,  then 
an  actor  and  an  intellect.  She  had 
him,  completely,  for  a  time,  which  to 
most  women,  now,  would  be  consid- 
ered sufficient  reward.  They  forget 
that  at  the  time  she  washed  his  shirts 
and  cooked  his  meals  there  weren't 
many  other  women  who  knew  about 
him  or  cared  about  him  or  wanted  him. 
They  must  have  been  happy — Clark 
and  Josephine — while  it  lasted,  which  is 
the  most  that  can  be  said  of  any  mar- 
riage. Through  her,  the  world  gained 
an  actor,  a  new  idol;  through  him,  she 
had  an  interlude  of  happiness,  of  work, 
of  pain,  of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  that 
have,  no  doubt,  made  her  life  richer 
and  fuller,  made  her  a  better,  more 
understanding  woman.  I  hope  that  he 
is  sufficiently  grateful,  with  the  kind 
of  gratitude  that  comes  not  from  a 
full  purse  but  from  a  full  heart.  There 
are  some  things  money  can  never  buy. 
I  think  he  has  had  them.  Only  a  brave 
woman's  love  and  courage  and  faith 
and  determination  could  have  produced 
a  Clark  Gable.  Thank  you,  Josephine 
Dillon.— Hazel  Dell  North,  709  First 
St.,  N.  W.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
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YOUR  CHRISTMAS 
.    .    .    .    and  Speed 

"IV  OW!  Today!  Take  your  Christmas  Shop- 
X  1  ping  List  in  hand  .  .  .  with  the  toy  train  and 
games,  and  bicycle  lined  up  for  little  Bill;  the 
perfume,  cosmetics  and  lingerie  for  sister  Betty; 
the  smoking  set  and  sweater  and  reading  lamp  for 
the  head  of  the  house;  the  radio  for  all  the  family; 
and  then  sally  forth  to  do  your  Christmas  shopping. 
In  other  years  you  have  been  urged  to  do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early  to  avoid  last-minute 
confusion,  saleswomen's  frazzled  nerves,  and  late 
deliveries.  This  year  you  are  urged  to  get  going  as 
early  as  November  first  for  a  patriotic  purpose  .  .  . 
to  help  put  business  back  on  a  basis  where  every- 
one can  enjoy  greater  prosperity  . . .  and  the  happi- 


SHOPPING  EARLY 
Recovery  .   .   .   . 

est  Christmas  in  five  years. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  have  done  their 
part  by  signing  the  N.  R.  A.  code  . . .  putting  more 
men  to  work  .  .  .  raising  wages.  But  only  as  the 
wares  they  have  manufactured  are  purchased  by 
you  and  you  and  you  .  .  .  the  shopping  women  of 
America  .  .  .  will  more  goods  be  manufactured, 
more  men  put  to  work  .  .  .  production  and  con- 
sumption kept  in  a  never-ending  cycle. 

So  start  early  on  your  most  bountiful  Christmas 
shopping  tour.  More  than  your  own  dear  ones 
will  benefit  from  your  purchases.  A  whole  nation 
is  ready  for  recovery.  It's  up  to  you  women.  Do 
your  part!  CATHERINE  McNELIS 


IT  TAKES  HEALTHY  NERVES 


TO  BE  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  STUNT  GIRL 


MATCHLESS 
BLEND 


Listen  to  Mary  Wiggins  —  greatest  of  all 
girl  stunt  performers.  She  says: 

"I  have  to  be  sure  my  nerves  are  healthy  to 
do  my  stunts,  changing  from  a  speeding  auto 
to  a  plane,  the  high  dive  on  fire  into  fire,  wing 
walking  while  up  in  a  plane,  and  the  high-al- 
titude parachute  jump.  As  to  smoking,  I've 
found  that  Camels  don't  interfere  with  healthy 
nerves.  I've  tried  all  the  brands.  Camels  are 
milder  and  better  in  flavor.  They  do  not  give 
me  edgy  nerves  even  when  I  am  smoking  a  lot." 

#  #  # 

You'll  like  that  rich  Camel  flavor  and  mild- 
ness. And  your  nerves  will  tell  you  the  dif- 
ference there  is  in  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos. 


CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


NEVER  GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES   NEVER  TIRE  YOUR  TASTE 


Copyright.  1933, 

R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Company 
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